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CENTURY  EIGHTH. 


PART  I. 

HISTORY  or  THE  OUTWARD  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THIS  CENTURY. 

§  1.  Propagation  of  ohristianity  in  Hyrcania  and  Tartary. — §  2.  Conversion  of 
the  Germans  by  Bonifiice. — §  3.  Other  expeditions  and  suecesses  of  Boni&ce. 
— §4.  Estimate  of  his  aposdeship. — §  5.  Other  apostles  of  Germany. — §  6. 
Expedition  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons. — §  7..  Estimate  of  his  conver- 
siona. — §  8.  The  reputed  miracles  of  this  oenlury. 

§  1 .  While  the  Muhammedans  were  falling  upon  and  subjuga- 
ting the  fairest  provinces  of  Asia,  and  diminishing  every  where  the 
lustre  and  reputation  of  Christianity,  the  Nestorians  of  Chaldea 
were  blessing  with  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth  those  barba- 
rous nations,  called  Scythians  by  the  ancients,  and  by  the  mod- 
ems, Tartars,  livmg  on  this  side  mount  Imaus,  and  not  subject 
to  the  Saracens.  It  is  now  ascertained,  that  THmotheus  the  Nes- 
torian  pontiff,  who  attained  that  dignity  AD.  778,  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  by  the  ministry  of  Subchal  Jesu^  whom 
he  created  a  bishop,  first  the  Gelae  and  Dailamites,  nations  of 
Hyrcania;  and  afterwards,  by  other  missionaries,  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Margiana,  and  Sogdiana.(l)     It  is 

(1)  Thcmas  Margensis,  Historiae  Monasticae  Lib.  iii.  in  Jos.  Sim.  AastmaiCt 
Bibliotheca  Orient.  Vatic.  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  491.  See  also  the  Bibliotheca,  Tom. 
iii.  P.  ii.  cap.  iz.  §  v.  p.  cccclxxviii.  {Thr.  Moshwm,  in  his  Historia  Tartarorum 
ccclesia0tica,  p.  13  dec.  relying  chiefly  on  the  preceding  authorities,  states  that 
3¥iiM)Mei»,  woo  was  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians  m>m  AD.  777 — ^to  AD.  820,  plan- 
ned the  mission  to  these  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and 
selected  for  its  execution  one  ^tbchal  JesUy  a  learned  monk  of  tne  Nestorian 
monastery  of  Beth-Aben  in  Assyria,  well  skilled  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian languages ;  ordained  him  bishop,  and  sent  him  forth.  Subchal  made  nu- 
merous converts  among  the  Gelae  and  Dailamites,  formed  them  into  churches, 
and  ordained  elders  over  them.  This  active  missionary  also  traveled  fiirther 
Btet,  and  spread  the  gospel  extensively  in  Tartary,  Chatbai,  and  China ;  but  on 
bia  return  from  his  mission,  to  visit  TtmoUuus  and  the  monks  of  his  convent,  he 
was  murdered  by  the  Barfalarians.  TimoUiais  now  ordained  KaTd4igvs  and  Ja- 
balaha,  two  other  monks  of  Beth-Aben,  and  sent  them  with  fifteen  assistant 
monks,  into  the  same  countries.  These  also  were  successful  missionaries ;  and 
with  the  consent  of  Timotheus,  the  two  bishops  ordained  seven  of  their  com- 
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also  certain,  that  Christianity  was  firmly  and  permanently  estab- 
lished in  those  countries,  for  several  centuries,  although  it  was 
sometimes  disturbed  by  the  Muhammedans ;  and  that  the  bishops 
of  these  countries  were  always  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Nes- 
torian  pontiff. 

§  2.  In  Europe,  most  of  the  German  nations  were  still  involv- 
ed in  the  darkness  of  superstition ;  the  only  exception  being  the 
tribes  on  the  Rhine,  the  Bavarians,  who  are  known  to  have  re- 
ceived a  knowledge  of  Christianity  under  TheodoriCj  the  son  of 
Clovis  the  Great,  and  the  Eastern  Francs  [or  Franconians],  with 
a  few  others.  Attempts  had  been  often  made  to  enlighten  the 
Germans,  both  by  kings  and  princes,  for  whose  interest  it  was, 
that  those  warlike  tribes  should  become  civiliaed,  and  also  by  some 
pious  and  holy  men  ;  but  the  attempts  had  met  with  litde  or  no 
success.  But  in  this  century,  fVinifridj  an  English  Benedictine 
monk,  of  noble  birth,  who  afterwards  bore  the  name  oi  Boniface, 
attempted  this  object  with  better  success.  In  the  year  715,  he 
left  his  native  country,  with  two  companions,  and  first  attempted 
in  vain  to  disseminate  christian  doctrines  among  the  Frieslanders, 
who  were  subjects  of  king  Radbod.  Afterwards  in  the  year  719, 
having  received  a  solenm  commission  from  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Gregory  II,  he  more  successfully  performed  the  functions  of  a 
christian  teacher  among  the  Tburbgians,  the  Frieslanders,  and 
the  Hessians.(2) 

paDions  to  be  bisboi>s  of  the  East ;  namely  Thomas  who  went  into  India,  D<nid 
metropolitan  of  China,  and  Zacckaeus^  SemuSy  Ephraimy  Simeonf  and  Ananias. 
Thomaa  Margensis  relates,  that  Timotheus  directed  the  two  ordaining  bishops, 
first  to  ordain  a  third ;  and  to  supply  tiie  place  of  a  third  bishop  at  his  ordination, 
by  placine  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  on  the  seat  near  the  right  nand.  Afterwards 
they  would  have  the  canonical  number  of  three  bishops,  to  ordain  the  others. 
These  new  bishops  dispersed  themselTes  widely  over  the  countries  of  the  East,^ 
and  founded  many  churches  in  India^  Chathai,  and  China.  But  aAer  tlie  death 
of  Timotheus  AD.  820,  we  learn  nothing  more  respecting  these  churches, till  AD. 
1000,  when  the  famous  christian  prince,  called  Presif^er  Johuj  came  upon  the 
stage.     7V.1 

i^J)  All  that  could  be  said  of  this  celebrated  man,  has  been  collected  by  Ilenr. 
Phil.  Gudsnius,  in  Wis  Diss,  de  S.  Bonifacio  Germanorum  Apostolo;  Hclmst. 
17^.  4to.  Yet  we  may  add  Jo.  Mb.  Fabriciif  Biblioth.  Latina  medii  acvi,  Tom. 
t  p.  709.  Histoire  litt.  ae  la  France,  Tom^  iv.  p.  93.  Jo.  Mabilony,  Annales  Benc- 
dictini :  and  others.  [The  church  Histories  of  Fleury,  SchroerM,  and  J.  E.  C. 
Schmidt,  pye  ample  accounts  of  Boniface.  Milncr,  (Church  Hist.  Cent.  yiii.  eh. 
iy.)  is  an  admirer  of  Boniface.  The  best  among  the  original  biographers  of  this 
famous  man,  are  WiUibaldy  one  of  his  disciples ;  and  a  German  monk  named 
Othlonf  who  lived  in  the  llth  century,  and  collected  various  letters  of  Bonifacd, 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  narrative.  Both  these  biographies,  with  valuaSle 
notrs,  are  contained  in  McUnlonu  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1;^84. 
ed.  Venet.  1734.  According  to  these  writers,  Boniface  was  born  at  Kifion  in 
Devonshire,  about  AD.  680.  When  but  four  or  five  years  old,  he  showed  k  strong 
inclination  for  a  monastic  life ;  which  his  father  first  endeavored  to  eradicate, 
but  afterwards  favored.  He  first  entered  a  monastery  at  Exeter.  From  thatpic 
removed  after  seven  years  to  the  monastery  ofJ^usceUe  in  Hants,  as  a  better  place 
for  study.  Here  he  learned  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  biblical  interpretation 
according  to  the  tlireefold  sense  of  scripture.  After  a  short  time,  he  was  a  teach- 
er of  these  tilings.  At  the  age  of  30,  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter.  About  AD 
715,  he  undertook  a  voluntary  mission  to  Friesland,  witn  two  monks  for  corn- 
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§  3.  In  the  year  723,  being  ordained  a  bishop,  at  Rome,  by 
Gregory  II,  and  being  supported  by  the  authority  and  the  aid  of 

mnions.    But  Radbod,  the  pagnn  king  of  the  counciy,  being  at  war  with  tfafl 
Fraoc8|  and  hostile  to  the  cbrigtians,  gave  him  no  encouragement ;  and  he  re* 
turned  again  to  his  monastery.     The  abbacy  of  Nuscelle  was  now  offered  him; 
but  he  refiised  it,  because  he  jirefcrred  a  more  active  employment.    Soon  after, 
having  projected  a  mission  to  the  pagans  in  Germanj^)  h€^  set  out  for  Rome,  to 
obtain  the  papal  sanction  and  suoport  to  his  enterprise.     Daniel^  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  gave  him  a  letter  or  introduction  to  the  pontiff,  who  readilv  gave 
him  a  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  pagans,  wherever  he  could  find 
them.    He  now  visited  Germany,  preached   m  Bavaria  and  Thuringia;  and 
learning  that  Radbod  was  dead,  he  wcni  to  Friesland,  and  for  three  years  aasist' 
ed  WiUtbrord,  the  aged  bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  spreading  the  gospel,  and  erecting 
churches,  among  the  neighboring  pagans.     Wiilibrord  propoaed  to  him  Co  become 
his  permanent  assistant  and  successor :  but  Boniface  declined,  on  the  ffround  that 
the  pope  had  intended  he  should  labor  in  the  more  eastern  parts  or  Germany. 
He  now  visited  Rome  a  second  time,  in  the  year  723;  was  closely  examined  by 
the  pope,  as  to  hia  fiiith,  and  his  adherence  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  upon  bw 
swearing  perpetual  allegiance  to  the  pope,  he  was  created  a  bishop,  and  nad  hia 
name  changed  from  Winifrid  to  Boniface.    With   numerous  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  princes,  bishops,  and  others,  and  a  good  stock  of  holy  relics,  Boni- 
face returned  through  France,  where  Charles  Mattel  received  him  cordially,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  safe  conduct  throughout  the  empire.     He  first  went  among 
the  Hessians;  where  he  suppressed  the  remains  of  idolatry,  and  intrepidly  cut 
down  the  consecrated  oak  ojJitfiter,  which  broke  into  four  equal  parts  m  its 
fall.    This  prodigy  silenced  all  objections;  and  out  of  the  wood  of  this  tree^  a 
chapel  was  built,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.     From  Hesse,  he  went  to  Thuringia, 
where  he  effected  a  similar  reform,  and  hnd  contention  with  some  who  were  ac- 
counted heretical.    On  the  accession  of  Gregory  III  to  the  papal  chair,  AD.  731, 
Boniface  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  giving  accouiit  of  his  proceedings,  and  pro- 
posing several  questions  respecting  ecclesiastical  law,  for  solution.     The  pope 
answered  bis  enquiries,  sent  him  a  fresh  supply  of  relics,  and  also  the  archiepis- 
cojial  pallium,  witli  instructiona  when  and  how  to  wear  it.    In  the  year  736,  h« 
visitecl  Rome  a  third  time,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  priests  and  monks,  and 
was  graciously  received  by  the  pope.    On  his  return   through  Bavaria,  as  papa) 
legate,  he  divided  that  country  into  lour  bisb<  pries,  and  placed  bishops  over  tnem ; 
namely  John  bishop  of  Salisburgf  Ekrenbtrt  bishop  of  treisineenj  Gosbald  of  Re* 
gens^rgf  and  Vivdo  ofPassau.    In  the  year  741,  he  erected  four  more  bishop- 
rics in  Germany  ;  namely,  those  of  Wiirtzburgj   Eichstadtf  Buraburg,  and  Er- 
fitrth ;  over  which  he  placed  four  ot  his  friends,  Burchard,  IViUebaldf  MhinuSy 
and  .8dier.    Hitlierto  Boniface  had  been  archbishop  of  no  particular  place ;  but  in 
the  year  74.5,  he  procured  t!ic  deposition  of  Ovsiheb,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  char- 
ging him,  in  a  piovincial  council,  with  having  slain  in  single  combat,  the  man 
who  had  slain  his  own  father  in  battle,  and  with  having  kept  dogs  and  birds  for 
sport.    This  council  decreed  the  vacant  see  of  Mentz  to  Boniface,    As  archbish- 
op of  Mentz,  Boniface  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  bishop  of  Utrecht;  which 
claim  was  contested  by  the  archhishop  of  Cologne.    Boniface,  as  archbishop, 
and  as  papal  legate,  proaided  in  several   councils  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
was  verv  active  in  enforcing  uniformity  of  rites,  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  canons 
of  the  criurch  of  Rome.    In  the  yejir  754,  being  far  advanced  in  life,  he  lefl  his 
bishopric  at  Montz  under  the  care  of  Lullvs,  whom  he  ordained  liis  colleague  and 
auccctfsor,  and  undertook  a  mission  among  the  Frieslunders,  who  were  but  par- 
tially converted  to  Christianity.     With  tlie  aid  of  several  inferior  clcrg^rmcn  and 
monks,  he  had  brought  niuny  persons  of  both  sexes   to  submit  to  baptism  ;  and 
having  appointed  the  5th  of  June  foi  a  general  meeting  of  the  converts,  to  receive 
the  rite  of  confirmation,  at  Dvrkum  on  ilie  Bordne,  between  East  and  West  Fries- 
land;  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  and  while  the  converts  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive,  a  party  of  pagan   !■  rieslanders  assaulted  his  camp.     His  young 
men  began  to  prepare  for  battle ;  but  Boniface  forbid  it,  and  exhorted  all  to  resign 
themselves  up  to  die  as  maityrs.     lie   and  his   fifty   two  companions  were  all 
murdered ;  and  their  cunip  vva.s  plundered.     But  the  banditti  afterwards  ^juarrel- 
led  among  themselves,  respecting  the  plwndor ;  and  being  intoxicated  with  tho 
wine  they  had  gotten,  they  Ibught  till  several  of  their  number  were  glain.     Tho 
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Charles  Martel^  the  Major  Domus  of  the  Francs,  Boniface  re- 
turned to  his  Hessians  and  Thuringians,  and  resumed  his  labors 
among  them  with  much  success.  He  was  now  assisted  by  seve- 
ral learned  and  pious  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  repaired  to  him 
out  of  England  and  France.  In  the  year  738,  having  gathered 
more  christian  churches  than  one  man  alone  could  govern,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishop,  by  Gregory  III ;  and  by 
his  authority,  and  with  the  jaid  of  Carlaman  and  Pipin^  the  sons 
of  Charles  Martel,  he  established  various  bishoprics  in  Germany ; 
as  those  of  fVurizburgf  Buraburg  [near  Fritzlar,  in  Hesse-Cas- 
sel],  ErfUrtj  2Jiii  Eichstadt ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year 
744,  the  famous  monastery  of  Fulda.  The  final  reward  of  his 
labors,  decreed  to  him  m  the  year  746,  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
ZacharicUf  was,  to  be  constituted  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  pri- 
mate of  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  his  old  age,  he  travelled  once 
more  among  the  Frieslanders,  that  his  ministry  might  terminate 
with  the  people  among  whom  it  commenced  :  but,  in  the  year 
755,  he  was  murdered,  with  fifty  clergymen  who  attended  him, 
by  the  people  of  that  nation. 

^  4.  On  account  of  his  vast  labors  in  propagating  Christianity 
among  the  Germans,  Boniface  has  gained  the  title  of  the  Apostle 
of  Germany ;  and  a  candid  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievements,  will  shew  him  to  be  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
this  title.(3)  Yet  as  an  apostle,  he  was  widely  different  from  that 
pattern,  which  the  first  and  genuine  apostles  have  left  us.  For, 
not  to  mention,  that  the  honor  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
whose  minister  and  legate  he  was,  was  equally  his  care — ^nay  more 
so,  than  the  glory  of  Christ  and  his  religion  ;(4)  he  did  not  op- 

chriBtian  conrerts,  enraged  at  die  murderers  of  their  teachers,  collected  forces, 
and  attacking  their  villages,  slew  and  dispersed  the  men,  plundered  their  houses, 
and  enslaved  their  wives  and  children.  The  murdered  christians  were  removed 
to  Utrecht,  and  there  interred.  Afterwards,  the  remains  of  Boniface  were  carri- 
ed to  Mentz,  and  thence  to  Fulda. — Bomface  left  behind  him,  42  epistles ;  a 
set  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  ^  in  number;  15  discourses ;  and  a  part  of  a  work  on 
penance.     TV.] 

(3)  [If  the  man  deserves  the  title  of  an  Apostle,  who  goes  amon^  the  heathen, 
preaches  to  them  the  Gospel,  according  to  his  best  knowledge  of  it,  encounters 
many  hardships,  makes  some  inroad  upon  idolatry,  gathers  churches,  erects 
bouses  of  worship,  founds  monasteries,  and  spends  his  life  in  this  business ; — 
then  Bawfaxx  justly  merits  this  title.  But  if  uiat  man  only,  can  be  called  an 
Apostle,  who  is  in  all  respects  like  to  Ps^er  and  Pond  ; — who,  in  all  his  efforla,  looks 
only  to  the  honor  of  Christy  and  the  dissemination  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and  for 
attaining  these  ends,  employs  no  means  but  such  as  the  first  apostles  of  Christ 
used; — ^then  manifestly,  Bon^ate  was  wholly  unworthy  of  this  name.  He  waa 
rather  an  Apostle  of  the  Popcy  than  of  Jesus  Christ :  he  had  but  one  eye  directed 
towards  Christ;  the  other  was  fixed  on  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  on  his  own  fame 
which  depended  on  him.     Schl.] 

(4)  The  French  Benedictine  monks  ingenuously  acknowledge,  that  Bontfaee 
was  a  sycophant  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  shewed  him  more  deference  than  was 
fit  and  proper.  See  Histoire  litt.  de  la  France,  Tome.  iv.  p.  106.  ^'  II  exprime 
son  devouement  pour  le  S.  Siege  quelquefois  en  des  termes  qui  ne  sont  pas  ass6 
proportion's  a  la  dignity  du  charactere  episcopal."  [\Ve  need  only  to  read  his 
epistles,  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point.  He  says,  (Ep.  xci.  p.  126.  ed.  Serrar.)  tha 
all  he  had  done,  for  six  and  thirty  years,  while  legate  of  tne  holy  see,  was  inten 
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pose  superstition  with  the  weapons  whicli  the  ancient  apostles 
used,  but  he  often  coerced  the  minds  of  the  people  by  violence 
and  terrors,  and  at  other  times  caught  them  by  artifices  and 
(raud.(5)  His  episties  also  betray,  here  and  therfe,  an  ambitious 
and  arrogant  spirit,  a  .crafty  and  insidious  disposition,  an  im- 
moderate eagerness  to  increase  the  honors  and  extend  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  clergy,(6^  and  a  great  degree  of  ignorance,  not 
only  of  many  things  whicn  an  apostle  ought  to  know,  but  in  par- 
ticular of  the  true  character  of  the  christian  religion.(7) 

ded  for  the  advantage  of  the  church  at  Rome ;  to  the  judsment  of  which,  lo  far 
aa  be  had  erred  in  word  or  deed,  he  submitted  himself  with  all  humility. — ^Cring- 
ing  enough  for  an  archbishop  of  the  German  church  ! — In  a  letter  to  pope  Zacha- 
rias,  (£p.  Bonif.  cxzxii.  p.  181.)  he  writes,  that  he  wished  to  maintain  the  gene- 
ral mith,  and  union  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  would  not  cease  to  urge  and 
persuade  all  his  pupils  that  were  about  him,  to  be  obedient  to  the  see  of  Rome. — 
In  an  other  letter,  addressed  to  Stephen  III,  (Ep.  zcvii.  p.  132.)  upon  occasion  of 
his  contest  with  the  bishop  of  Cologne,  respectin||  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  he 
represents  the  bishop  of  Cologne  as  wishing  exclusively,  to  make  the  bishop  who 
should  preach  to  the  Frieslanders,  independent  of  the  see  of  Rome  :  wnereas 
he,  (Boniiace,)  was  exerting  all  his  powers,  to  make  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  see  of  Rome.     Schl.'] 

(o)  [It  is  unquestionable,  that  this  apostle  of  the  Germans  marched  into  Tfau- 
ringia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  and  that,  at  the  time  he  was  murdered  b^  the 
Friealanders,  he  had  soldiers  with  him  as  his  body  guard :  and  so,  in  all  his  en- 
terprises, he  had  the  support  of  the  civil  arm,  afforded  to  him  by  Charles  Martel^ 
Carlomany  and  Pipm.— His  arguments  also  may  have  been  not  tne  best,  if  he  fol- 
lowed the  directions  of  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  for  whom,  as  his  epbtles 
shew,  he  had  a  high  respect.  (See  £p.  Bonif  iii.  p.  5.  and  the  Ep.  of  Daniel  to 
him,  Ep.  Ixvii.  p.  79  &c.)  For  here  Daniel  advises  him,  to  ask  the  pagans,  how 
they  can  believe,  that  the  gods  reward  the  righteous,  and  punish  the  wicked,  in 
this'  life ;  since  toey  see  the  christians,  who  have  destroyed  their  images  and 
prostrated  their  worship  all  over  the  world,  remain  unpanished  P—And,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  christians  possess  the  fruitful  countries,  which  produce 
wine  and  oil  in  abundance ;  while  tlie  pagans  inhabit  the  cold  and  barren  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  ? — He  must  also  represent  to  the  pagans,  that  the  christians 
now  ruled  the  whole  world  ',  whereas  the  pagans  were  few  in  number  and  pow- 
erless :  and  this  great  change  in  their  condition,  had  taken  place  since  the  com- 
ing of  Christ;  for  before  that  event,  the  pagans  had  vast  dominion.  It  is  like- 
wise undeniable,  that  Boniface  gloried  in  fictitious  miracles  and  wonders.    Schl.} 

(6)  [Consider  only  his  conduct  towards  those  bishops  and  presbyters,  who 
had  before  received  ordination,  and  refused  to  receive  it  again  from  him  accord- 
ing to  the  Romish  rites,  and  would  not,  in  general,  subject  themselves  to  Romish 
supremacy  and  Romish  forms  of  worship.  These  must  be  regarded  as  false 
hrkhrtn,  hereticSf  Uasphem&rSy  servants  of  the  devil,  and  fore-runners  qf^iUi- 
ehrist.  They  must  be  excommunicated,  be  cast  into  prisons,  and  receive  corpo- 
real punishments.  See  with  what  violence  he  breaks  out  against  AdtHhert,  CU- 
mens,  Sampson,  Gottschalk,  Ehremwdf,  VirgUius,  and  others,  in  his  epistles  ;— 
how  bitterly  he  accuses  them,  before  the  popes,  ^nd  in  presence  of  councils,  &c. 
Schl.-] 

Cf)  [A  large  part  of  the  questions,  which  Boniface  submitted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  popes,  betray  his  ignorance.  But  still  more  so,  does  his  decision 
of  the  case  of  conscience,  when  a  Bavarian  priest,  who  did  not  understand  Lat- 
in, had  baptized  with  these  words :  BapHzo  te  in  nomine  patria  etfiUa  et  sjfiritua 
sancta;  wnich  baptism  he  pronounced  to  be  null  and  void  :  and  likewise  hv  pef- 
secution  of  the  priest  VirgiUus  in  Bavaria,  who  maintained,  that  the  earth  is 
globular,  and  consequently,  inhabitable  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  there  en- 
lightened by  the  sun  and  moon.  Boniface  looked  upon  this  as  a  gross  heresy  ; 
and  he  accused  the  man  before  the  pope,  who  actualljr  excommunicated  him  for 
a  heretic.  See  the  tenth  Ep.  of  Zachariai,  in  Hardvin's  collection  of  Councils. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  1912.  SchL.'^ln  this,  and  the  preceding  notes,  Schlegd  has  lalK>red 
with  the  zeal  of  a  proecculor,  to  substantiate  the  heavy  charges  of  Dr.  Mosham 
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^  5.  Besides  Boniface,  others  also  attempted,  to  rescue  the  un- 
evangelized  nations  of  Germany  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition. 
Such  was  Corhinian^  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  who,  after 
various  labors  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bavarians  and  other  na- 
tions, became  bishop  of  Freysingen.(8)  Such  also  was  Pirmin, 
a  French  monk,  nearly  contemporary  with  Boniface,  who  taught 
Christianity  amidst  various  sufferings  in  Helvetia,  Alsace,  and  Ba- 
varia, and  presided  over  several  monasteries. (9)  Such  likewise 
was  Lehwin^  an  Englishman,  who  labored  with  earnestness  and 

acainst  Booiface.  I  have  carefully  read  the  original  lives  of  this  missionary)  and 
aJao  a  considerable  part  of  his  correspondence ;  and  I  must  say,  I  think  Dr.  Mo- 
shernif  and  bis  annotator  Schlegelf  have  not  done  im|)artial  justice  to  this  eminent 
man.  He  appears  to  me,  to  nave  been  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  iionest  men 
of  his  age;  though  he  partook  largely  in  the  common  faults  of  his  time,  an  ex- 
cessive attachment  to  monkery^  and  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  canons  of  the 
church  and  the  externals  of  relieion.  With  all  his  imperfections,  he  deserves 
to  be  classed  with  those  who  followed  Christy  according  to  the  best  light  they 
had.  and  who  did  much  to  advance  true  religion  among  men.     7>.] 

(o)  Caesar.  Baronii  Annales  ecclesiast.  Tom.  viii.  ad  ann.  716.  §  10  &c.  C. 
Mtichdhecky  Hist.  Frisingensis,  Tom.  i.  [The  life  of  saint  Carhiman^  in  forty 
six  chapters,  was  written  by  one  of  his  pupils  and  successors,  Aribo;  and  may  be 
seen  in  MainUony's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iii.  p.  470 — 465,  and  in  Mti- 
tkdbtckf  Hist.  Frising.  Tom.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  3 — 21.  Cktrbinian  was  born  at  Chartres, 
near  Paris,  about  AD.  680.     He  early  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  and  ac- 

Suired  great  fame  by  his  miracles.  To  escape  from  society^  and  enjoy  solitude, 
e  travelled  into  Italy,  about  the  year  717,  and  begged  tlie  pope  to  assign  him 
some  obscure  retreat.  But  the  pope  ordained  him  a  bishop,  and  sent  him  back 
to  France.  His  miracles  and  his  marvellous  sanctity,  now  drew  such  crowds 
around  him,  that  after  seven  years,  he  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  and  beg  the 
pope  to  divest  him  of  the  episcopal  dienity.  On  his  way  through  Bavaria  and 
the  Tyrol,  he  caught  a  huge  bear,  which  had  killed  one  of  his  pack  horses, 
whipped  him  soundly,  and  compelled  him  to  serve  in  place  of  the  pack  iiorse. 
At  Trent,  and  at  Pavia,  he  had  horses  stolen  ;  (or  which  the  thieves  paid  the 
forfeiture  of  their  lives,  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  pope  would  not  release  him 
from  the  episcopacy.  He  returned,  by  the  way  he  came,  as  far  as  Freunitgen,  in 
Bavaria;  where  Urimoald,  the  reigning  prince,  detained  him,  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  subjects.  After  six  years  labors  at  Freisingen,  he  died,  somewhat 
like  Moses,  or  at  least  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  He  foresaw  his  death, 
and  having  made  arrangements  for  it,  he  arose  in  the  morning,  in  peifect  health, 
bathed,  dressed  himself  in  his  pontificals,  performed  public  service,  returned, 
and  placed  himself  upon  his  bed,  drank  a  cup  of  wine,  and  immediately  expi- 
red. His  biographer  makes  no  mention  of  his  efforts  to  enlighten  his  flock,  or 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a  most  biggctcd  monk,  and 
exceedinglv  irascible.  Prince  Grimoald  once  invited  him  to  dine.  Corbinian 
said  grace  before  dinner,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  food.  While 
they  were  eating,  Grimoald  threw  some  of  the  food  to  his  dog.  Corbinian  in  a 
rage,  kicked  over  the  table,  and  left  the  room,  declaring  to  the  prince,  that  he 
deserved  no  blessings,  who  had  ^iven  food  that  was  blessed  to  his  dog.     IV.] 

(9)  Herm.  Bruschii  Chronolojjia  Monaster.  German,  p.  30.  Anton.  Pagi^  Crit- 
ica  in  Annales  Baronii,  Tom.  ii.  ad  ann.  759.  §  9  &c.  Histoiro  littera&e  de  la 
France,  Tome  iv.  p.  124.  [The  life  of  St.  Pirmin,  written  by  Warmann,  bishop 
of  Constance  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  may  be  seen  in  MM- 
hmy  s  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  iv.  p.  134—139.  According  to  this  bi- 
ography, Pirmm  was  first  the  bishop  of  either  Meavx  or  Mctz  in  France,  where 
he  was  a  devout  Mid  zealous  pastor.  Sindax,  a  Suabian  prince,  procured  his  re- 
moval to  the  neighborhood  of  Constance,  where  there  was  great  need  of  an  ac- 
tive and  exemplary  preacher.  He  established  the  monastery  of  ReUhenau,  in  an 
island  near  Constance;  and  afterwards  nine  or  ten  other  monasteries  in  Swabia, 
AlsaUa  and  Switzerland ;  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  monastic  piety  in 
those  countnes.    He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  AD.  758.     TV.] 
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zeal,  though  with  little  success,  to  persuade  the  warlike  Saxon 
nation,  the  Frieslanders,  the  Belgae,  and  other  nations,  to  em- 
brace christianity.(lO)  Others  of  less  notoriety,  are  oraitted.(l  1) 
Neither  shall  I  mention  Willtbrord  and  others,  who  commeDced 
their  missionary  labors  in  the  preceding  century,  and  contbued 
them  with  great  zeal  in  this. 

§  6.  In  the  year  772,  Charlemagne^  kmg  of  the  Francs,  un- 
dertook to  tame  and  to  withdraw  from  idolatry  the  extensive  na- 
tion of  the  Saxons,  who  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Germany, 
and  were  almost  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Francs,  respectmg 
their  boundaries  and  other  things ;  for  he  hoped,  if  their  minds 
should  become  imbued  with  the  christian  doctrines,  they  would 
gradually  lay  aside  their  ferocity,  and  learn  to  yield  submission  to 
the  empire  of  the  Francs.  •  The  first  attack  upon  their  heathenism, 
produced  little  effect;  being  made,  not  with  force  and  arms,  but 
by  some  bishops  and  monks,  whom  the  victor  had  left  for  that 
purpose  among  the  vanquished  nation.     But  much  better  success 

(10)  Huchaldi  Vita  S.  Lcbvini;  in  L.  Surii  Vilis  Sanctor.  dio  12.  Norcm.  p. 
277.  Jo.  Mblieri  Cimbria  littcrata,  Tom.  ii  p.  4G4.  [Lelnpin  was  an  English 
Benedictine  monk  and  prosbytcr,  of  Ripon,  in  NortJiuniberland,  about  AD.  690, 
witii  twelve  companions  J  he  went  over  to  West  Friusland,  on  the  borders  of  the 
paean  Saxons;  and  for  several  years  travelled  and  nrcached  in  that  region,  and 
in  Heligoland.  He  once  travelled  to  the  borders  or  Denmark.  At  lensthi  be 
settled  down  at  Deveuter,  in  CheryHsel,  where  ho  preached  with  considerable 
success  till  his  death,  about  AD.  740.     ^ce  Miilleri  Cimb.  IMt.  ubi  supra.     TV  ] 

(11)  [Among  these  were  the  following.  Olkmary  a  German  monk,  founder 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzcrlaud.  At  the  close  of  a  long  and  exem- 
plary life,  he  was  malicioujily  accused  of  unchostily,  by  some  noblemen  who  had 
robbed  his  monastery,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  hu  languished  four 
years,  and  then  died.  Numerous  miracles  were  wnuight,  at  iiis  tomb.  His  lifo, 
written  by  Walafrid  iiirabOf'xA  in  Mabillanij's  Aciu  Sanctor.  oid.  Bencd.  vol.  iv.  p. 
13D&0. — IViilihaltt.h'ifihop  of  Eichstadt,  wha  an  Anglo-.Sa.\on  monk,  of  honora> 
ble  birth,  educated  in  a  monastery  near  Winchester.  Wlirn  arrived  at  manhood, 
he  and  his  younger  brother  WundnUd  leA  Enfiand,  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy,  sailed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Holy  Land,  where  they  nnent  seven 
years.  Returning  to  Italy,  they  took  residence  m  the  monastery  ot  Aions  Cassi- 
nus,  during  ten  years,  or  till  At).  731).  The  pope  then  sent  them  into  Germany, 
to  assist  St.  Bonilace.  H'illiftald  was  placed  at  Eichstadt,  ordained  priest  AD. 
740,  and  bishop  the  year  following.  His  death  is  placed  AD.  7c*(».  His  life, 
written  by  a  kinswoman,  a  contemporary  nun  of  Ileidonheim,  is  extant  in  Ma- 
hilionys  Acta  Sanctor,  ord.  Benrd.  Tom.  iv.  'p.  XJU— 354— Saint  Mlto^  a  Scotch 
monk,  who  travelled  into  Bavaria,  and  there  ej*tablidbcd  the  monastery,  called 
from  him,  AHo^unsicr.  The  monastery  was  endowed  by  king  Pipin,  and  dedi- 
cated by  St.  Boniface.  The  life  of  Juio,  is  in  MabUlony^  I.  c.  p.  1%  «Sx.--St. 
Sturmius,  a  native  of  Noricum,  and  follower  of  St.  Boniface.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  archbishop  he  erected,  and  presided  over,  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
from  AD.  744,  till  his  death  AD.  TfO,  except  one  year,  which  he  spent  in  Italy, 
to  learn  more  perfectly  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict  •,  and  two  other  years,  in  which 
Pifin  king  of  the  Francs  held  him  prisoner,  under  false  accusations  of  disloyal- 
ty. In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  aided  Charlemagne  in  compelling  the  Saxons 
to  embrace  Christianity.  His  life,  well  written  by  Eiffitf  his  pupil  and  successor, 
is  extant  in  Mahiilony,  1.  c.  p.  212—251). — St.  VirgiUus,  whom  Boniface  accused 
of  heresy,  for  belicvmg  the  world  to  be  globular,  was  an  Irishman,  of  good  edu- 
cation and  talents.  He  went  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Pivin  ;  who  patronized 
him,  and  in  the  y^M  766  procured  for  him  the  bishopric  of  Saltsburg,  which  he 
held  till  his  death  AD.  780.  While  at  Saltsburg,  he  did  much  to  extend  Chris- 
tianity to  the  eastward  of  him,  among  the  Slavonians  and  Huns.  Hia  life  is  in 
MabUloRy,  1   c.  p  279  <fcc       7>  J 
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attended  the  subsequent  wars,  which  Charlemagne  undeitook  in 
the  years  775,  776,  and  780,  against  that  heroic  people,  so  fond 
of  liberty,  and  so  impatient  especially  of  sacerdotal  domina- 
tion.(12)  For  now,  those  people  who  were  attached  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  their  ancestors,  were  so  effectually  assailed  with 
both  rewards  and  the  sword  and  punishments,  that  they  reluctantly 
ceased  to  resist,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  baptized  by  the 
teachers  whom  Charles  sent  among  them.(13)  Widekina  and 
Albiony  indeed,  who  were  two  of  the  most  valiant  Saxon  chiefs, 
renewed  their  former  insurrections ;  and  attempted  to  prostrate 
once  more,  by  violence  and  war,  that  Christianity  which  had  been 
set  up  by  violence.  But  the  martial  courage  and  the  liberality  of 
Charles,  at  length,  brought  them,  in  tlie  yeai-  785,  solemnly  to 
declare,  that  they  were  christians,  and  would  continue  to  be 
so.(14)  Nor  did  the  Saxons  apostatize  from  the  religion,  which 
they  unwillingly  professed ;  and  in  various  parts  of  their  country, 
bishops  were  established,  schools  were  set  up,  and  monasteries 
were  erected.  The  Huns,  inhabiting  Pannonia,  were  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Saxons :  for  Charles  so  exhausted  and 
humbled  them,  by  successive  wars,  as  to  compel  them  to  pre- 
fer becoming  christians  to  being  slaves.(15) 

(12)  I  cannot  dispense  with  quoting  a  passage  from  a  very  credible  author, 
Mcuinj  which  shows,  what  it  was  especially,  that  rendered  the  Saxons  averse 
from  Christianity,  and  how  preposterously  the  missionaries  sent  among  them,  con- 
ducted. Alcuin,  Ep.  civ.  in  his  Opp.  p.  1647,  says  :  Si  tanta  instantia  leve  Chris- 
d  jugum  ct  onus  ejus  leve  durissimo  Saxonam  populo  praedicaretur,  ciuanta  dxci- 
MARUM  redditio  vel  legalis  pro  parvissimis  quibuslibet  culpis  cdictia  necessitas 
exigebatur,  forte  baptismatis  saciamenta  non  abhorrerent.     Sint  tandem  ali- 

CtUANDO     DOCTOBES    FIDEI     APOSTOLICIS     IRUDITI     EXEMPLIS.       SiNT     PRAEDICA- 

TOREs,  HON  PRAEDATORES.  [Had  the  easy  yoke  of  Christ,  with  his  light  bur- 
then, been  preached  to  the  stubborn  Saxons,  with  as  much  earnestness,  as  the 
payment  of  titheSj  and  legal  satisfaction  fur  the  very  smallest  faults,  were  exact- 
ed 't  perhaps  they  would  not  have  abominated  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  Let 
the  christian  teac/iers  learn  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  Let  Hiem  he  preach' 
erSf  not  plunderers.]  Look  at  this  portrait  of  the  Apostles,  that  lived  in  this 
century  1 — Yet  thej^  are  said,  to  have  wrought  groat  miracles. 

(13)  Alcuin,  as  cited  by  WHliam  of  Malmsbury,  de  geslis  Re^m  Anglorum, 
Lib.  i.  c.  4.  published  in  the  Rerum  Anglicar.  scriptores,  Francf.  1(301.  Foi.  uses 
this  language  :  "  The  ancient  Saxons  and  all  the  r  rieslandors,  being  urged  to  it 
by  king  Charles^  who  plied  some  of  thcni  with  rncardSf  and  others  with  threats^ 
(instanti  rege  Carolo,  alios  pracmiisy  et  alios  minis  sollicitante,)  were  converted 
to  the  christian  faith."  See  also  the  Capitularia  Rcgum  Francor.  Tom.  i.  p.  346. 
and  p.  252.  From  the  first  of  these  passages,  it  appears,  that  the  Saxons  who 
would  renounce  idolatry,  were  restored  to  their  ancient Jrcedomj  forfeited  by  con- 
quest, and  were  freed  from  all  tribute  to  the  king.  The  last  of  these  passages, 
contains  this  law  :  If  any  person ,  of  the  Stixon  race,  shall  contemptuously  rtfuse 
to  come  to  baptism,  and  shall  resolve  to  continue  a  pagan j  let  him  be  put  to  death. — 
By  such  penalties  and  rewards,  the  whole  world  might  be  constrained  to  profess 
Christianity,  without  miracles.  But  what  sort  of  christians,  the  Saxons  so  con- 
verted, must  have  been,  we  need  not  be  told.  See  Jo.  Launoy,  de  veteri  more 
baptizandi  Judacos  et  infideles,  cap.  v,  vi.  p.  703  &c.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  ii.  where 
he  tells  us,  that  the  Roman  pontiff',  Hadrian  \.  approved  of  this  mode  of  convert- 
ing the  Saxons  to  chrt.stianity. 

(14)  Eginhard,  de  Vita  Caroli  Mafrn* :  Adami  Brcmeas.  Lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  3 
&JC.  and  all  the  historians  of  the  ochievcments  of  Charlemagne  ;  who  are  enu- 
merated by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  959  &c. 

(15)  Life  of  at.  Rudbc/  •  in  Hen.  Canisii  LectiouibuH  Auti^uutt,  Tom.  iii.  Pt. 
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^  7.  For  these  achievements  of  Charlemagne  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  gratitude  of  posterity  decreed  him  the  honors  of 
a  saint.  And  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Frederic  I.  desired  Paschal  III,  whom  he  had  created 
sovereign  pontiff,  to  enroll  him  among  the  tutelary  saints  of  the 
church.  (16)  And  he  undoubtedly  merited  this  honor,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  which  prevailed  in  what  are  called  the  middle 
ages ;  when  a  man  was  accounted  a  saint j  who  had  enriched  the 
priesthood  with  goods  and  possessions, (17)  and  had  extended, 
by  whatever  means,  the  boundaries  of  the  church.  But  to  those 
who  estimate  sanctity,  according  to  the  views  of  Christy  Charle- 
magne must  appear  to  be  any  thing,  rather  than  a  saint,  and  a 
devout  man.  For  not  to  mention  his  other  vices,  which  were 
certainly  not  inferior  to  his  virtues,  it  is  evident,  that  in  com- 
pelling the  Huns,  Saxons,  and  Frieslanders  to  profess  Christianity, 
he  did  it  more  for  the  sake  of  gaining  subjects  to  himself,  than  to 
Jesus  Christ.  And  therefore  he  did  not  hesitate,  to  cultivate 
friendship  with  the  Saracens,  those  enemies  of  the  christian 
name,  when  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from  them  some  aid  to  weak- 
en the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  christians.  (18) 

§  8.  The  numerous  miracles,  whi(A  the  christian  missionaries 
to  the  pagans  are  reported  to  have  wrought  in  this  age,  have  now 
wholly  lost  the  credit  that  they  once  had.  The  corrupt  moral 
principles  of  the  times,  allowed  the  use  of  what  are  improperly 
called  pious  frauds ;  and  those  heralds  of  Christianity  thought  it 
no  sin,  to  terrify  or  beguile,  with  fictitious  miracles,  those  whom 
they  were  unable  to  convince  by  reasoning.  Yet  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  aK,  who  acquired  fame  by  these  miracles,  practised  im- 
position. For  not  only  were  tlie  nations  so  rude  and  ignorant  as 
to  mistake  almost  any  thing  for  a  miracle,  but  their  instructors  also 
were  so  unlearned  and  so  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
to  look  upon  mere  natural  events,  if  they  were  rather  unusual 
and  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  as  special  interpositions  of  di- 
vine power.  This  will  be  manifest,  to  one  who  will  read  with 
candor,  and  without  superstitious  emotions,  the  (Ada  Sancto^ 
rum)  Legends  of  the  saints  of  this  and  the  subsequent  centu- 
ries. (19) 

ii.  p.  340  &c.    Pavli  Debreceni  Historia  Ecclcsiac  reformat,  in  Hungar.  et  Tran- 
BylTaDia ;  a  Lampio  edita;  Ft.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  10  &c. 

(16)  Henr.  CamsU  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iii.  Ft,  ii.  p.  207.  Dr.  Walchf 
[of  Gottingen]  Tract,  de  Caroli  Mag.  canonization e. 

(17)  See  the  last  Will  of  Charlemagne,  in  Steph.  Baluzii  Capitularibus  Regum 
Francor.  Tom.  i.  p.  487. 

(18)  See  Jac.  Basjuige,  Hisioire  des  Juifa,  Tome  ix.  cap.  ii.  p.  40  &c. 

(19)  [The  miracles  of  this  age  arc.  many  of  them,  altogether  ridiculous.  Take 
the  following,  as  Bpecimens.  In  the  life  of  St.  Winnockf  (in  MabilUmy's  Acta 
Saoctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iii.  p.  195,)  it  is  stated  as  a  miracle,  that  his  mill, 
when  he  let  go  of  it,  to  say  his  prayers,  would  turn  itself.  And  when  an  in- 
quisitive monk  looked  through  a  crevice,  to  see  the  wonder,  he  was  struck  blind, 
for  his  presumption.     The  biographer  of  St.  Pardulpkus  (Ibid.  p.  541.  §  18.) 
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makes  a  cliild's  cradle  to  rock  day  ailer  day,  without  hand^;  while  if  touched,  it 
would  stop,  and  remain  immoveable.  In  the  life  of  St.  GviMack  of  Croyland, 
(Ibid.  p.  2G3.  §  19.)  while  the  saint  was  prayine,  at  his  vi^ls,  a  vast  number  of 
devils  entered  his  cell,  rising  out  of  the  ground,  and  issuing  through  crevices, 
'*  of  direful  aspect,  terrible  m  form,  with  huge  heads,  long  necks,  pale  faces, 
sickly  countenances,  squalid  beards,  bristly  ears,  rinkled  foreheads,  malicious 
eyes,  filthy  mouths,  horses'  teeth,  £re-emitting  throats,  lanthern  jaws,  broad  lips, 
terrific  voices,  singed  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  prominent  breasts,  scaly  thighs, 
knotty  knees,  crooked  less,  swollen  ancles,  inverted  feet,  and  opened  mouths, 
hoarsely  clamorous."  These  bound  the  saint  fast,  dragged  him  through  hedges 
and  briers,  lifted  him  up  from  the  earth,  and  carried  him  to  the  mourn  of  hell, 
where  he  saw  all  the  torments  of  the  damned.  But  while  they  were  threatening 
to  confine  him  there,  St.  Bartholomew  appeared  in  glory  to  him ;  the  devils  were 
affrighted ;  and  he  was  conducted  bar.k  to  his  cell,  by  his  celestial  deliverer. — 
These  are  only  a  few,  among  scores  of  others,  which  might  be  adduced.     TV,] 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  ADYERSITIES  OF  THE  CHBI8TIAN  CHURCH. 

§  1.  In  the  East,  from  the  Saracens  and  Tatks. — §  2.  In  the  West,  from  the 

Saracens. 

§  1.  The  Byzantine  empire  experienced  so  many  bloody  revo- 
lutions, and  so  many  intestine  calamities,  as  necessarily  produced 
a  great  diminution  of  its  energies.  No  emperor  there  reigned 
securely.  Three  of  them  were  hurled  from  the  throne,  treated 
with  various  contumelies,  and  sent  into  exile.  Under  Leo  III, 
the  Isaurian,  and  his  son,  Constantine  Copronymus,  the  perni- 
cious controversy  respecting  images  and  the  worship  of  them, 
brought  immense  evils  upon  the  community,  and  weakened  in- 
calculably the  resources  of  the  empire.  Hence,  the  Saracens 
were  able  to  roam  freely  through  Asia  and  Africa,  to  subdue  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  country,  and  every  where  to  depress,  and 
in  various  places  wholly  to  exterminate,  the  christian  faith.  More- 
over, about  the  middle  of  the  centuj^,  a  new  enemy  appeared, 
still  more  savage,  namely  the  Turks  ;  a  tribe  and  progeny  of 
the  Tartars,  a  rough  and  uncivilized  race,  which  issuing  from 
the  narrow  passes  of  mount  Caucasus  and  from  inaccessible  re- 
gions, burst  upon  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  and  then  proceed- 
ing to  Armenia,  first  subdued  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  the 
Greeks.(l) 

^  2.  in  the  year  714,  these  Saracens  crossed  the  sea  which 
separates  Spain  from  Africa,  and  count  Julian  acting  the  traitor, 
they  routed  the  army  of  Roderic,  the  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths, 
and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  that  country.r2)  Thus  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Goths  in  Spain,  after  it  had  stood  more 
than  three  centuries,  wholly  obliterated,  by  this  cruel  and  fero- 
cious people.  Moreover,  all  the  sea  coast  of  Gaul,  from  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains  to  the  Rhone,  was  seized  by  these  Saracens ;  who 
afterwards  frequently  laid  waste  the.  neighboring  provinces,  widi 
fire  and  sword.  Charles  Mattel^  indeed,  upon  their  invasion  of 
Craul  in  the  year  732,  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  at  Poic- 

(1)  [See  the  historians  of  the  Turkish  empire^  especially ,  DegingjUy  History 
of  the  Hans  and  Turks.     Schl.} 

(2)  Jo.  Mariafuif  Rerum  Hispanicar.  Lib.  yi.  cap.  21  &c.  Euseb.  Renaudot, 
Historia  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  253.  Jo.  de  Ferrerasy  Histoire  de  1'  Espasne, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  425  &c. — [J.  S.  Sender,  in  his  Historiae  eccles.  selecta  capita,  Tom. 
ii.  p.  127  6i/c.  conjectures,  that  the  popes  contributed  to  the  invasion  of  Spain,  by 
the  Saracens.  And  it  appears  from  BaroniuSy  (Annates  eccles.  ad  ann.  vOl.  No. 
zi  &c.)  that  the  Spanish  king  and  clergy  were  in  some  collision  with  his  holi- 
ness. Still,  I  can  see  no  evidence,  that  tne  popes  had  any  concern  with  the  Mu- 
hammedan  invasion  of  Spain.  Count  Julian,  a  disaffected  nobleman,  was  proba- 
bly the  sole  cause  of  this  calamity  to  his  country.     TV.] 
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tiers  :(3)  but  the  vanquished  soon  after  recovered  their  strength 
and  courage.  Therefore  Charlemagne^  in  the  year  778,  march- 
ed a  large  army  into  Spain,  with  a  design  to  rescue  that  country 
from  them.  But  though  he  met  with  considerable  success,  he 
did  not  fully  accomplish  his  wishes. (4)  From  this  warlike  peo- 
ple, not  even  Italy  was  safe  ;  for  they  reduced  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia to  subjection,  and  miserably  laid  waste  Sicily.  In  Spain 
therefore,  and  in  Sardinia,  under  these  masters,  the  christian  re- 
ligion suffered  a  great  defeat.  In  Germany  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  the  nations  that  retained  their  former  superstitions,  in- 
flicted vast  evils  and  calamities  upon  the  others  who  embraced 
Christianity. (5)  Hence,  in  several  places,  castles  and  fortresses 
were  erected,  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  tlie  barbarians. 

(3)  Paulus  Diaeonus,  de  Gcstis  Longobard.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  46  et  53.  Jo.  Maria- 
TUif  Ucrura  Hispanicar.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  3.  Pet.  Bayle^  Dictionaire  historique.  Ar- 
ticle Jibderamef  Tom.  i.  p.  11.  Ferreras,  Histoire  de  1'  Espagne,  Tom.  ii.  p.  4C3 
&c.     [Gibbon,  Hist,  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  ch.  lii.     7V.J 

(4)  Uenr.  de  Bunau,  History  of  the  German  Emperors  and  empire,  [in  Ger- 
man,] vol.  ii.  p.  392  &c.     Ferreras,  Hist,  de  1'  Espagne,  Tom.  ii.  p.  506  &<;. 

(5)  Servati  Lupi,  vita  Wigberti,  p.  304.  and  others. 
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PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  BISTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  STATE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

§  1.  The  state  of  learning  among  the  Greeks. — §  2.  Progretis  of  the  Aristotelian 
philoaophy. — §  3.  Learning  among  the  Latins,  restored  by  Charlemagne.-4-§  4. 
Cathedral  and  monastic  8choolsifr-§  5.  They  were  not  very  succeastuL'' 
/ 

§  1.  Among  the  Greeks,  there  were  here  and  there  individuals, 
both  able  and  willing  to  retard  the  flight  of  learning,  had  they 
been  supported  ;  but  in  the  perpetual  commotions  which  threat- 
ened the  extinction  of  both  church  and  state,  they  were  unjpatron- 
ized.  And  hence,  scarcely  any  can  be  named  among  the  Greeks, 
who  distinguished  themselves,  either  by  the  graces  of  diction  and 
genius,  or  by  richness  of  thought  and  erudition,  or  acuteness  of  in- 
vestigation. Frigid  discourses  to  the  people,  insipid  narratives  of 
the  lives  of  reputed  saints,  useless  discussions  of  subjects  of  no 
importance,  vehement  declamations  against  the  Latins,  and  the 
friends  or  the  enemies  of  images,  and  histories  composed  without 
judgment ; — such  were  the  monuments,  which  the  learned  among 
the  Greeks  erected  for  their  fame. 

^  2.  Yet  the  Aristotelian  method  of  philosophizing,  made  great 
progress  every  where,  and  was  taught  in  all  the  schools.  For, 
after  the  many  public  condemnations  of  tlie  sentiments  of  Ort^en, 
and  the  rise  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies,  Plato 
was  nearly  banished  from  the  schools  to  the  retreats  of  the 
monks.(l)  John  Damascenus  distinguished  himself  beyond  oth- 
ers, in  promoting  Aristotelianism.  He  attempted  to  collect  and 
to  illustrate  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  in  several  tracts  designed  for 
the  less  informed ;  and  these  led  many  persons  in  Greece  and 
Syria,  more  readily  to  embrace  those  dogmas.  The  Nestorians 
and  Jacobites  were  equally  diligent,  in  giving  currency  to  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  which  enabled  them  to  dispute  more  con- 
fidently with  the  Greeks,  respecting  the  natures  and  the  person 
of  Christ. 

^  3.  The  history  of  the  Latins  abounds  with  so  many  examples 
of  extreme  ignorance,  as  almost  surprise  us.  (2)     Yet  the  fault 

(1)  [See  BntcJcer's  llistoria  crit.  Philosophiae,  Tom.  iii.  p.  533.     Sehl.] 

(2)  nee  the  annotations  of  Stcph.  Baluze  on  Regino  Prumiengisj  p.  540. 
[Learning,  which  appears  to  have  been  confined  much  to  the  clergy,  began  to  be 
rare  even  among  them.  The  vAergy  understood  little  or  nothing  of  human  sci- 
ence, or  of  languages;  and  the  popes  confirmed  them  in  this  state.     For  they 
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will  readily  be  admitted,  by  those  who  survey  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope in  this  century.  In  Rome,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Ita- 
ly, there  remained  some  faiqf  traces  of  learning  and  science  ;(3) 
but  with  this  exception,  what  learning  there  was,  had  abandoned 
the  continent,  and  retired  beyond  sea,  among  the  Britons  and  Ire- 
landers.(4)  Those  therefore  among  the  Latins,  who  distinguish- 
ed themselves  at  all  by  works  of  genius,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  Francs  and  Italians,  were  nearly  all  Britons,  or  Scots, 
that  is,  Irelanders ;  such  as  Alcuin^  Beda,  Egbert^  Clemens^ 
Dungaly  Ada,,  and  others.  Prompted  by  Alcuin^  Charlemagne^ 
who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters,  attempted  to  dispel  this  igno- 
rance. For  he  invited  to  his  court  grammarians  and  other  learn- 
ed men,  first  out  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  from  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  labored  to  rouse  especially  the  clergy,  or  the  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  monks,  (whose  patrimony,  in  this  age,  seemed 
to  be  learning,)  and  by  means  of  his  own  example,  the  nobility 
also,  and  their  sons,  to  the  cultivation  of  divine  and  human  science 
and  learning. 

^  4.  By  his  authority  and  requisition,  most  of  the  bishops  con- 
nected with  their  respective  primary  churches,  what  were  called 
cathedral  schools ;  in  which  children  and  youth  devoted  to  the 
church,  were  taught  the  sciences.  The  more  discerning  abbots^ 
or  rulers  of  the  monasteries,  likewise  opened  schools  ;  in  which 
^some  of  the  fraternity  taught  the  Latin  language,  and  other  things 
deemed  useful  and  necessary  for  a  monk  or  a  preacher.(5)  It 
was  formerly  supposed,  that  Charlemagne  was  the  patron  and 
founder  of  the  university  of  Paris ;  but  all  impartial  inquirers  into 
the  history  of  those  times,  deny  him  this  honor :  yet  it  is  ascer- 
tained, that  he  laid  a  foundation,  upon   which  this   celebrated 

required  nothing  more  of  them,  at  their  ordination,  than  to  be  able  to  read,  to  oing, 
and  to  reoe&t  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  Psalter,  and  to  ascertain  the  feast 
days.  Tne  ignorance  shown  by  fom/oce,  and  even  by  pope  ZachariaSy  in  the 
controversy  respecting  antipodes,  and  the  figure  of  the  earth,  has  already  been 
noticed.     5^.J  -  ' 

(3)  Lud.  Ant,  MuratarU  Antiauitt.  Italiae  medii  acvi,.Tom.  iii.  p.  811. 

(4)  Ja.  Usher f  Praefatio  ad  Syllogen  epistolarum  Hibemicar. 

(5)  Steph.  Balutii  Ca])itularia  Regum  Francor.  Tom.  i.  p.  101  &c.  Ja.  Sirmond, 
Concilia  Galliae,  Tom.  ii.  p.  121.  Caes.  Egasse  de  Boulay,  Diss,  de  Scholis  claus- 
tralibus  et  episcopalibus ;  in  his  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  79.  Jo.  Launoy, 
de  Scholis  a  Carolo  M.  per  Occident,  institutis.  Herm.  Conringii  Antiquitates 
Academicae,  p.  81,  315.  Histoire  litter,  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  6  &c.  and  oth- 
ers. [In  the  year  787,  Charlemagne  addressed  an  injunction  to  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  requiring  them  to  set  up  schools ;  which  were  not  intended  for  little 
childien,  but  for  monks,  who  were  to  be  taught  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  the  learning  requisite  for  this  purpose.  He  likewise  oilen  permitted  monks 
to  come  to  his  court  school.  His  commands,  and  the  example  he  exhibited  in 
his  court  school,  were  very  efficient ;  and  soon  after,  the  famous  school  of  Fuida 
was  founded ;  the  reputation  of  which  spread  over  civilized  Europe,  and  allured 
numerous  foreigners  to  it.  Next  to  Fulda^  Hirschau,  Corvey,  Prum,  Weissenburg, 
St.  Gaily  and  RdchcnaUy  became  famous  for  their  good  schools ;  which  might  be 
called  the  high  schools  of  that  ago,  and  were  the  resort  of  monk.s,  designed  for 
teachers  in  the  inferior  and  poorer  monasteries.  Charlemagne  also  exercised  the 
wits  of  the  bishojjs,  by  proposing  to  them  all  sorts  of  learned  questions,  for  them 
to  answer  either  in  writing  or  orally.     Schl.] 
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school  was  afterwards  erected. (G)  To  purge  bis  court  of  igno- 
rance, he  established  in  it  the  famous  school,  called  the  Pa- 
latine school  ;  in  which  the  children  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
his  nobles,  were  instructed,  by  masters  of  great  reputation. (7) 

§  5.  But  the  youth  left  these  schools,  not  much  better  or  more 
learned,  tlian  when  they  entered  them.  The  ability  of  the  teach- 
ers was  sraaU ;  and  what  they  taught,  was  so  meagre  and  dry, 
that  it  could  not  be  very  ornamental  or  useful  to  any  man.  The 
whole  circle  of  knowledge  was  included  in  what  they  called,  the 
seven  liberal  arts  ;  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithme- 
tic, music,  geometry,  and  astronomy  ;(8)  of  which,  the  three  first 
were  called  the  Ttivium^  and  the  four  last,  the  Quadrivium, 
How  miserably  these  sciences  were  taught,  may  be  learned  from 
the  little  work  of  Alcuin  upon  tliem  ;(9)  or  from  the  tracts  of 
Augustine^  which  were  considered  to  be  of  the  very  first  order. 
In  most  of  the  schools,  the  teachers  did  not  venture  to  go  beyond 
the  Trtfnum:  and  an  individual,  who  had  mastered  both  the 
Trivium  and  the  Quadrivium^  and  wished  to  attempt  something 
still  higher,  was  directed  to  study  Cassiodorus  and  ^Boethius. 

(6)  The  arguments,  to  prove  Charlemagne  the  founder  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  are  no  where  more  fully  stated,  than  in  C  E.  de  Bmday's  Historia  Arad. 
Par.  Tom.  i.  p.  91  &c.  But  seyeral  learned  Frenchmen,  Mabultmyy  (Acta  Sanc- 
tOT.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  v.  Praef  §  181,  182.)  Launoy^  Claude  Joly,  (de  Scholis,) 
and  many  others,  have  confuted  those  arguments. 

(7)  Botdayj  Historia  Acad.  Paris,  Tom.  i.  p.  281.  MahUlcny,  1.  c.  §  179,  and 
others. 

(8)  Herm.  Canringii  Antiqnitates  Academ.  Diss.  iii.  p.  80  &c.  Ja.  ThomasiuSf 
Projgrammata,  p.  368.  Observationes  Halenses,  Tom.  vi.  Observ.  xiv.  p.  118  &c. 

r9)  Aletdfu  Opera,  Part.  ii.  p.  1245.  ed.  Quercetani.  This  little  work  is  not 
only  imperfect,  but  is  almost  entirely  transcribed  from  Ciusiodvrus. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  I.  Vices  of  the  religious  teachers. — §  2.  Veneration  for  the  clergy  in  the  West 
— '§  3.  Increase  of  their  wealth. — §  4.  They  possessed  royal  domains. — §  5. 
Causes  of  extravagant  donations  to  the  clergv. — §  6  and  especially  to  the 
pope.-r-§  7.  His  ffood  offices  to  Pipin. — §  8.  The  rewards  of  liis  obsequious- 
ness to  the  French  kings.  The  donation  of  Pipin  — §  9.  Donation  of  Charle- 
macne. — §  10.  The  grounds  of  it. — §  11.  Nature  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction. — 
§  12.  His  prosperity  checked  by  the  Greeks ;  origin  of  the  contests  between 
the  Greeks  and  Latins. — §  13.  The  monastic  discipline  wholly  corrupted. — 
§  14.  Origin  of  canons. — §  15,  16.  Power  of  the  popes  circumscribed  by  the 
emperors. — §  17.  Greek  and  oriental  writers. — 5  18.  Latin  and  occidental 
writers.  "^ 

^  1.  That  those,  who  in  this  age  had  the  care  of  the  church, 
both  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West,  were  of  very  corrupt  morals, 
is  abundantly  testified.  The  oriental  bishops  and  doctors  wasted 
their  lives,  in  various  controversies  and  quarrels ;  and  disregarding 
the  cause  of  religion  and  piety,  they  disquieted  the  state  with  their 
senseless  clamors  and  seditions.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  dissenting  brethren.  Those  in 
the  West,  who  pretended  to  be  luminaries,  gave  themselves  up 
wholly  to  various  kinds  of  profliffacy,  to  gluttony,  to  hunting,  to 
lust,  to  sensuality,  and  to  war.(l)  Nor  could  they  in  any  way 
be  reclaimed,  although  Carloman^  Pipin^  and  especially  Char- 
lemagne enacted  various  laws  against  their  vices. (2) 

^2.  Although  these  vices,W  the  persons  who  ought  to  have 
been  examf  les  for  others,  were  exceedingly  offensive  to  all,  and 
gave  occasion  to  various  complaints  ;  yet  they  did  not  prevent  the 
persons  defiled  with  them,  from  being  every  ^here  held  in  the 
highest  honor,  and  being  adored  as  a  sort  of  deities  by  the  vul- 
gar. The  veneration  and  submission  paid  to  bishops,  and  to  all 
the  clergy,  was  however,  far  greater  in  the  West,  than  in  the 
East.  The  cause  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  con- 
siders the  state  and  the  customs  of  the  nations,  at  this  time  bear- 

{})Stepk.  Btduzey  ad  Reginon.  Prumiensemj  p.  563.  Wilkitu*  Concilia  mag- 
nae  Britanniae.  Tom.  i.  p.  iX)  &.c. 

(2)  Stepk.  B'aluze,  Capitular.  Regum  Francor.  Tom.  i.  p.  189, 208,  275,  493  &c. 
lUarduinj  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  1919  &c.  where  the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  bear 
arms  in  war,  and  to  practice  hunting;  and  severe  laws  arc  enacted  against  the 
whoredom  of  the  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns.  These  laws  weie  enacted  under 
Carlomon,  AD.  742.  Among  the  Capitularia  of  Charlemngnt^  cited  by  Harduiu, 
are  laws,  against  Clergymen's  loaning  money  for  twelve  per  cent  interest,  (Har- 
duin,  vol.  V.  p.  b27,  c.  5.) — against  their  haunting  taverns,  (p.  830.  c.  14) — against 
their  practising  iiiagir,  (5*31.  c.  18.) — against  their  receiving  bribes,  to  ordain  im- 
proper persons,  (p.  831.  c.  31.) — bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses,  are  forbidden  to 
keep  packs  of  hounds,  or  hawks  and  falcons,  (p.  646.  c.  15.)— Laws  were  also 
enacted  against  clerical  drunkenness  {d.  958.  c.  14.) — concubinage  (ibid.  c.  15.) 
— tavern-haunting  (p.  050.  c.  19.)— ana  profane  swearing  (ibid.  c.  20.)     TV.] 
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ing  sway  in  Europe,  anterior  to  their  reception  of  Christianity. 
For  all  these  nations,  before  they  became  christian,  were  under 
the  power  of  their  priests  ;  and  dared  not  attempt  any  thing  im- 
portant, either  of  a  civil  or  military  nature,  without  tlieir  concur- 
rence.(3j  When  they  became  christian,  they  transferred  the  high 
prerogatives  of  their  ancient  priests,  to  the  bishops  and  ministers 
of  the  new  religion  ^uid  the  christian  prelates  and  clergy,  craftily 
and  eagerly,  seized  Hv  arrogated  to  themselves  these  rights.  And 
hence  originated  that  monstrous  authority  of  the  priesthood,  in  the 
European  churches. 

§  3.  To  the  honors  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  bishops 
and  priests,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people  in  the  West, 
were  added,  during  this  period,  immense  wealth  and  riches.  The 
churches,  monasteries,  and  bishops,  had  before  been  well  supplied 
with  goods  and  revenues ;  but  in  this  century,  there  arose  a  new 
and  most  convenient  method  of  acquiring  for  them  greater  riches, 
and  of  amplifying  them  forever.  Suddenly, — ^by  whose  instigation, 
is  not  known,  the  idea  became  universally  prevalent,  that  the  pun- 
ishments for  sin,  which  God  threatens  to  inflict,  may  be  bought 
off,  by  liberal  gifts  to  Grod,  to  the  saints,  to  the  temples,  and  to  the 
ministers  of  God  and  of  glorified  saints.  This  opinion  being  eve- 
ry where  admitted,  the  rich  and  prosperous,  whose  lives  were 
now  most  flagitious }  conferred  their  wealth,  (whicli  they  had  re- 
ceived by  inheritance,  or  wrested  from  others  by  violence  and 
war,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  age,J  upon  the  glorified 
saints,  their  ministers,  and  the  guardians  oi  their  temples,  most 
bountifully,  for  religious  uses ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  irksome 
penances,  which  were  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  priests,(4)  and 

(3)  Julius  Caesar,  (de  Bello  Gallico,  Lib.  vi.  c.  12,  13.)— sayB :  "  The  Druids 
are  in  great  honor  among  them  :  for  they  determine  almost  all  controversies,  pub< 
ifc  and  private  :  and  if  any  crime  is  perpetrated  ;  if  a  murder  is  committed ;  if 
there  is  a  contest  about  an  inheritance,  or  territories ;  they  decide,  and  deter- 
mine tti9  rewards  or  punishments.  If  any  one,  whetlier  a  private  or  a  public 
character,  will  not  submit  to  their  decision  ;  they  debar  him  ftora  the  sacrifices. — 
The  Druids  are  not  accustomed  to  be  present  in  battle ;  nor  do  thov  pay  tribute, 
with  the  other  citizens ;  but  are  exempt  from  military  service,  and  nrom  all  other 
burdens.  Allured  by  such  privileges,  and  from  inchnation,  many  embrace  their 
discipline,  and  are  sent  to  it  by  their  parents  and  friends." — Tftciius,  (de  Moribus 
Germanor.  c.  7.  p.  384.  ed.  Gronov.)  says :  "  Moreover,  to  judge,  to  imprison,  and 
to  scourge,  is  allowable  (or  none,  but  the  priests ;  and  this,  not  under  the  idea  of 
punishment,  or  by  order  of  the  prince,  but  as  if  God  commanded  it." — Chap.  11. 
p.  291.  "  Silence  [in  the  public  councils]  is  enjoined  by  tho  pri,ests,  who  there 
nave  coercive  power." — Aelmoldj  Chron.  Slavorum.  Lib.  i.  c.  36.  p.  90.  says  of 
the  Ru^ians :  *^  Greater  is  their  respect  for  a  priest,  tnan  for  the  king." — Idem  de 
de  Slavis,  Lib.  ii.  c.  12.  p.  235.  "  With  tliem,  a  king  is  in  moderate  estimation, 
compared  with  a  priest.  For  the  latter  asks  for  responses. — The  king  and  the 
people  depend  on  his  will." — These  customs,  the  people  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and 
of  all  Europe,  retained,  after  their  conversion  to  cliristianity ;  and  it  is  therefore 
easy  to  answer  the  question.  Whence  ori^nated  that  vast  power  of  the  priest- 
hood in  Europe,  of  which  the  christian  religion  has  no  knowledge  P 

(4^  Such  as,  long  and  severe  fasts,  tortures  of  the  body,  frequent  and  long- 
continued  prayers,  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  and  the  like.  These 
were  the  penances,  imposed  by  the  priests,  on  persons  who  confessed  to  them 
thcir'sins ;  and  they  would  be  the  most  irksome,  to  such  as  had  spent  their  lives, 
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yet  be  secure  against  the  evils,  that  threatened  to  overtake  thenn 
after  death.  This  was  the  principal  source  of  those  immense 
treasures,  which  from  this  century  onward,  through  all  the  sub- 
sequent ages,  flowed  in  upon  the  clergy,  the  churches,  and  the 
monasteries.  (5) 

*§  4.  The  gifts  moreover,  by  which  the  jprinces  especially,  and 
the  noblemen,  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  ua^ts,  and  to  expiate 
their  past  sins  ;  were  not  merely  private  pwRssions,  which  com- 
mon citizens  might  own,  and  with  which  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries had  often  before  been  endowed  ;  but  they  were  dlso  public 
property,  or  such  as  may  properly  belong  only  to  princes  and  to 
nations,  royal  domains^  (regalia,)  as  they  are  called.  For  the 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  transferred  to  bishops,  to  churches, 
and  to  monasteries,  whole  provinces,  cities,  and  castles,  with  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  them.  Thus  the  persons,  whose 
business  it  was  to  teach  contempt  for  the  world,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  unexpectedly  became  Dukes,  Counts,  Marquisses, 
Judges,  Legislators,  sovereign  Lords,  and  not  only  administered 
justice  to  citizens,  but  even  marched  out  to  war,  at  the  head  of 
their  own  armies;  And  this  was  the  origin  of  those  great  calami- 
ties, which  afterwards  afflicted  Europe,  the  lamentable  wars  and 
contests  about  investures,  and  the  regalia, 

§  5.  Of  this  extraordinary  liberality,  which  was  never  heard  of 
out  of  Europe, — ^not  the  vestige  of  an  example  can  be  found,  an- 
terior to  this  century.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  it 
grew  out  of  the  customs  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment most  conmion  among  these  warlike  nations.  For  the  sove- 
reigns of  these  nations,  used  to  bind  their  friends  and  clients  to 
their  interests,  by  presenting  to  them  large  tracts  of  country,  towns, 
and  castles,  in  full  sovereignty,  reserving  to  themselves  only  the 
rights  of  supremacy,  and  a  claim  to  military  services.  And  the 
prmces  might  think,  they  were  obeying  a  rule  of  civil  pri^^ence, 
in  thus  enriching  the  priests  and  bishops  :  and  it  is  not  probable, 
that  superstition  was  the  sole  cause,  of  diese  extensive  grants.  For 
they  might  expect,  that  men  who  were  under  the  bonds  of  religion, 
and  consecrated  to  (rod,  would  be^  more  faithful  to  them,  than 
civil  chieftains  and  military  men,  accustomed  to  rapine  and  slaugh- 
ter :  and  moreover,  they  might  hope  to  restrain  their  turbulent 

without  restraint,  amidst  pleasurei  and  indulgences,  and  who  wished  to  contin- 
ue to  live  in  the  same  way.  Hence  the  opulent  most  eagerly  embraced  this 
new  method  of  shunning,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  their  estates,  penalties  so 
irksome. 

(5)  Hence  the  well  known  phraseology,  used  by  those  who  made  offerings  to 
the  churches  and  the  priests;  that  they  made  the  offering,  redemptionis  ammarum 
suarum  causa,  /br  the  redemption  of  their  gouls.  The  property  given,  was  like- 
wise, often  calfed,  pretium  peecatorum,  the  price  of  gin.  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratorii 
I>iss.  de  redemptione  peccator.  in  his  Antiquitates  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p. 
712  &c. 
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subjects,  and  keep  them  to  their  duty,  by  means  of  bishops,  whgse 
denunciations  inspired  so  great  terror .|f  6} 

§  6.  This  great  aggrandizement  ot  clergymen,  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  commenced  with  their  head,  the  Roman  pontiff;  and 
thence  extended  to  inferior  bishops,  priests,  and  fraternities  of 
monks.  For  the  barbarous  nations  ot  Europe,  on  their  conver- 
sion to  christiani^,  looked  upon  the  Romish  bishop,  as  succeeding 
to  the  place  of  the  supreme  head,  or  pontiff,  of  their  Druxdsj  or 
pagan  priests ;  and  as  the  latter  had  possessed  immense  mfluence 
in  secular  matters,  and  was  exceedingly  feared,  they  supposed 
the  former,  was  to  be  reverenced  and  honored,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. (7)  And  what  those  nations  spontaneously  gave,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  willingly  received  ;  and  lest  perchance,  on  a  change  of 
circumstances,  he  might  be  despoiled  of  it,  he  supported  his 
claims  by  arguments,  drawn  from  ancient  history,  and  from  Chris- 
tianity. This  was  the  origin  of  that  vast  preeminence,  acquired 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  &is  century,  and  of  their  great  power 
.'n  regard  to  civil  affairs.  Thus  that  most  pernicious  opinion,  the 
•;ause  of  so  many  wars  and  slaughters,  and  which  established  and 
'ncreased  surprisingly  the  power  of  the  pontiff;  namely,  the  belief 
that  whoever  is  excluded  from  communion  by  him  and  his  bish- 
ops, loses  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  not  only  as  a  citizen,  but  as 
a  man,  was  derived  to  the  christian  church,  from  the  ancient 
Druidic  superstition ;  to  the  vast  detriment  of  £urope.(8) 

r6)  I  will  here  quote  a  noticeable  passage  from  William  of  MtUmsbunff  in  hi» 
fifth  Book  de  Gestis  Reffum  Angliae,  p.  166^  among  the  Scriptores  rerum  Angli- 
canarum  post  Bedam,  Francf.  1601.  (ol.  lie  there  gives  the  reason  fc)r  those 
great  donations  to  the  bishops.  "  Charlemagne,  in  order  to  curb  the  ferocity  of 
those  nations,  bestowed  nearly  all  tlie  lands  on  the  churches,  wisely  considering, 
that  men  of  the  sacred  order  would  not  be  so  likely,  as  laymen,  to  renounce  sub- 
jection to  their  sovereign  ;  and  moreover,  if  the  laity  should  be  rebellious,  the 
clergy  would  be  able  to  hold  them  in  check,  by  the  terrors  of  excommunication, 
and  the  severities  of  their  discipline." — I  doubt  not,  that  here  is  stated  the  true 
reason,  why  Charlemagne,  a  prince  by  no  means  superstitious,  or  a  slave  of 
priests,  heaped  upon  the  Roman  pontin,  and  upon  the  bishops  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  which  he  suodued,  so  many  estates,  territories,  and  riches. 
That  is,  he  enlarged,  immoderately,  the  power  and  resources  of  the  clergy,  that 
he  might,  by  means  of  the  bishops,  restrain  and  keep  in  subjection  his  dukes, 
counts  and  knights.  For  instance,  from  the  dukes  of  Benoventum,  Spoleto, 
Capua,  and  others  in  Italy,  much  was  to  be  feared,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy :  and  hence  be  conferred  a  large  portion  of  Italy  upon  the 
Roman  pontiff,  so  that  by  his  authority,  power,  and  menaces,  he  might  deter  those 
powerful  and  vindictive  princes  from  sedition,  or  overcome  them,  if  they  dared 


rebel.  That  other  kings  and  princes,  in  Europe,  reasoned  in  the  same  manner  as 
Charles  did,  will  not  be  questioned,  b^  one  wno  considers  well  the  political  con- 
stitutions and  forms  of  government  of^that'age.  That  aggrandizement,  therefore, 


of  bishops  and  priests,  which  we  should  naturally  ascribe  wholly  to  superstition, 
was  also  the  result  of  civil  prudence,  or  state  policy.  On  tlie  subject  of  ezoom- 
muniealiansj  mentioned  by  Malmsbury,  above,  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
hereafter. 

(7)  JtiUus  Caesar y  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  13.  His  autem  omnibus  Druidibus 
praeest  unus,  (|ui  swnmam  inter  cos  (Ccltas)  habet  auctoritatem.  Hoc  mortuo, 
si  qui  ex  reliquis  excellit  dignltatc,  succedit.  At  si  plures  pares,  suflragio  Drui- 
dum  adiegitur;  nonnunquam  ctiamarmis  de  principatu  contendunt. 

(8)  Though  excommumeationj  from  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  had- 
among  christians  every  where,  great  influence,  yet  it  had  no  where  so  great  in, 
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§1,  A  striking  example  of  the  immense  authority  of  the  pon- 
tiff in  this  age,  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  French  nation.  Pi~ 
pin,  the  viceroy  or  Major  domus  of  Childeric,  king  of  the  Francs, 
and  who  already  possessed  tlie  entire  powers  of  the  king,  formed 
the  design  of  divesting  his  sovereign  of  the  title  and  the  honors  of 
royalty  ;  and  the  French  nobles,  being  assembled  in  council, 
AD.  751,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  demanded,  that  first  of 
all,  the  pontiff  should  be  consulted,  whether  it  would  be  lawful 
and  right,  to  do  what  Pipin  desired.  Pipin  therefore  dispatched 
envoys  to  Zacharias,  who  tlien  presided  over  the  church  at  Rome, 
with  this  enquiry  :  Whether  a  valiant  and  warlike  nation  might  not 
dethrone  an  indolent  and  incompetent  king,  and  substitute  in  his 
place,  one  more  worthy,  and  who  had  already  done  great  ser- 
vices to  the  nation,  wdthotrt4)rcaking  the  divine  law?  Zacharias, 
at  that  time,  needed  the  aid  of  Pipin  and  the  Francs,  against  the 
Greeks  and  tlie  Lombards,  who  were  troublesome  to  him  5  and 
he  answered  the  question,  according  to  the  wishes  of  tliose  who 
consulted  him.  This  response  being  known  in  France,  no  one 
resisted  ;  the  unhappy  Childeric  was  divested  of  his  royal  dignir 
ty,  and  Pipiji  mounted  the  throne  of  his  king  and  lord.  Let  the 
friends  of  tlie  pontiff,  consider  how  they  can  justify  this  decision 
of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Savior.  (9)     Zacharias*  successor,  Stephen  11,  took 

fluence^  or  was  so  terrific,  and  so  distressing,  as  in  Europe.  And  the  difTerence 
between  Evrojjcan  cxc4>m7nunicution,  and  that  of  other  chrietiansi  from  the  eighth 
century  onward,  was  immense.  Those  excluded  from  the  sacred  rites,  or  ex- 
communicated, were  indeed,  every  where,  viewed  as  odious  to  God  and  to  men  ; 
vet  they  did  not  forfeit  their  rights  as  men,  and  as  citizens;  and  much  less,  were 
kings  and  princes  supposed  to  lose  their  authority  to  rule,  by  beinff  pronounced 
by  bishops,  to  be  unworthy  of  communion  in  sacred  rites.  But  in  liorope,  from 
this  century  onward,  a  person  excluded  from  the  church  by  a  bishop,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  prince  of  bishops,  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  king,  or  a  lord  ;  nor 
as  a  citizen,  a  hui<band,a  fatlier,  or  even  as  a  man,  but  was  considered  as  a  brate. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  following  is  the  true  cause.  Those 
new  and  ignorant  proselytes,  confounded  christian  excommunicalion  with  the  old 

?|entile  excommunication,  practiced  by  the  pagan  priests,  or  thev  supposed  the 
ormer  to  have  the  same  nature  and  effects,  with  the  latter ;  and  the  pontiffs  and 
bishops  did  uU  they  could,  to  cherish  and  confirm  this  error,  which  was  so  useful 
to  them.  Read  the  following  extract  from  Julms  CarsuT,  do  B(;llo  Gallico,  vi.  c. 
13,  and  then  judge,  whether  I  have  mistaken  the  origin  of  European  and  papal 
excommunication.^  Si  qui  autprivatus  aut  publicus  Druidura  decrcto  rion  stetit, 
sacraficiis  interdicunt.  Haec  poena  apud  eos  est  gravissinia.  Quibus  itaest  in- 
terdictuin,  ii  numero  impiorum  nc  scelcratorum  habentur,  iis  omnes  decedunt, 
aditum  eorum,  sernionemque  defu^iunt,  ne  quid  ex  conlagione  incommodi  accipi- 
ant :  nequc  iis  petentibus  jus  redditur,  neque  honos  uUus  coramunicatur. 

(9)  See,  on  ttiis  momentous  transaction,   Churles  ie   CointCj  Annalos  ecclesiae 
Franciae ;  and  Mczcray,  DanieL  and  the  other  historians  of  France  and  Gerroa- 


p.  7U.   UlbS.  ill.  p. 

Historia  imperii  Gernianici,  Tom.  ii.  p.  388.  Yet  the  transaction  is  not  stated, 
in  the  same  manner,  by  all  the  writers :  and  by  the  sycophants  of  the  Romish 
bishops,  it  is  gcnerully  misrej)rc.scnted  ;  for  they  make  ZackariaSy  by  his  pontifi- 
cal power,  to  have  deposed  Childeric,  and  to  have  raised  Pipin  to  the  throne. 
This,  the  French  deny ;  and  on  good  grounds.  Yet  were  it  true,  it  would  only 
make  the  pope's  crime  greater  than  it  was.  [See  Boicer's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  331  &JC.  ed  Lond.  1754.     Tr.] 
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a  journey  to  France,  AD.  754 ;;,  where  be  not  only  confirmed 
what  was  done,  but  also  freed  Pipin^  who  had  now  reigned  three 
years,  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  anointed 
or  crowned  him,  together  with  his  wife  and  his  two  sons.  (10) 

^  8.  This  attention  paid  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  die  Francs, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  churcli,  over  which  they  presided. 
For  great  commotions  and  insurrections  having  arisen,  in  that 
part  of  Italy  which  was  still  subject  to  the  Greeks,  in  consequence 
of  the  decrees  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Constaniine  Copronymus 
against  images ;  the  Lombard  kings  so  managed  diose  commotions 
by  their  counsel  and  arms,  as  gradually  to  get  possession  of  the 
Grecian  provinces  in  Italy,  which  were  under  the  exarch  station- 
ed at  Ravenna.  Aistvlphus^  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  elated  by 
this  success,  endeavored  also  to  get  possession  of  Rome,  and  its 
territory ;  and  affected  the  empire  of  all  Italy.  The  pressure  of 
these  circumstances  induced  the  pontiff,  Stephen  II,  to  apply  for 
assistance  to  his  great  patron,  Pipin^  king  of  the  Francs.  In  the 
year  754,  Pipin  marched  an  army  over  the  Alps,  and  induced 
Aistulphus  to  promise,  by  a  solemn"  oath,  to  restore  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,(ll)  and  all  that  he  had  plundered. 
But  the  next  year,  the  Lombard  king  having  violated  his  promise, 
and  also  laid  siege  to  Rome  ;  Pipin  again  marched  an  army  into 
Italy,  compelled  him  to  observe  his  promise  ;  and  with  unparal- 
leled liberality,  bestowed  on  St.  Peter,  and  his  church,  the  Gre- 
cian provinces,  namely  the  Exarchate,  and  the  Pentapolis,  which 
he  had  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Aistulphus. (12) 

(10)  Among  many  writere,  see  the  illuetrioas  BunaUf  Historia  imperii  German- 
ici,  Tom.  ii.  p.  301,  366.  [and  Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  3G2.     TV.] 

(11)  [This  territory  lay  along  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  from  the  Po,  southward  aa 
&r  aa  Permo  ;  and  extended  back  to  the  Appenines.  According  to  Sigonhts, 
the  Exarchate  included  the  cities  of  Ravenna j  BoHotpta,  fmola,  Faenza,  ForimnO' 
U,  ForUf  Cesena,  Bobbio,  Ferraray  Commackio.  ^dria,  Ccrvia,  and  Secehia.  The 
PentapoUsj  now  the  Marea  £  Antona^  comprehend  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Conca,  Fano, 
Sini^agUaj  Ancona,  Osimo,  Umana,  Jesi,  Fossambrone,  Monteferetro,  UHnno. 
Ct^u^JjUUoU,  and  EugvJbio.  The  whole  territory  might  be  150  miles  long,  ana 
from  60  to  BO  miles  broad.     TV.] 

(12)  See  Car.  Sigonivs,  de  regno  Italiae,  Lib.  iii-  P-  202  &c.  Opp.  Tom.  ii. 
Henrtf  count  de  Banau,  Ilistoria  Imperii  Germanici,  Tom.  ii.  p.  301,  306.  Mtt- 
Totort,  Annali  d'  Italia,  Tom.  ^v  p.  310  &c.  and  many  others.  But  what  were 
the  boundaries  of  this  exarchate,  thus  disposed  of  hy  Pipin,  has  been  much  con- 
troverted, and  has  been  investigated  with  much  industry  in  the  present  age. 
The  Roman  pontifls  extend  the  exarchate,  given  to  them,  as  far  as  possible  :  others 
contract  it,  to  the  narrowest  limits  they  can.  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori,  Droits  do 
r  Empire  sur  V  Etat  Ecclcsiastique,  cap.  i.  ii.  and  Antiqq.  Italicae  medii  aevi, 
Tom.  i.  p.  C4— 68,  986, 1W7.  But  he  is  more  cautious,  in  Tom.  v.  p.  790.  This 
controversy  cannot  easily  be  settled,  except  by  recurrence  to  the  deed  of  gift. 
Just.  Foniamni,  Domioio  della  S.  Sede  sopra  Comacchio,  Diss.  i.  c.  100.  p.  346. 
c.  67.  p.  242.  represents  the  deed  of  giA  as  still  in  existence;  and  he  quotes  some 
words  from  it.  The  fact  is  scarcely  credible  :  yet  if  it  be  true,  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly not  for  the  interest  of  the  Uomish  church,  to  have  this  important  ancient 
document  come  to  light.  Nor  could  those  who  defended  the  interests  of  the 
pontjlf  a^inst  the  emperor  Joseph,  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  fortress  of 
Comachio,  in  our  age,  be  persuaded  to  bring  it  forward,  though  challenged  to  do 
it,  by  the  emperor's  advocatefi.  Francis  Blanchinus,  however,  in  his  prolego- 
mena ad  Anastaaium  de  vitis  Pontificum  Rom.  n.  55.  has  given  us  a  specimen  of 
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<^  9.  After  the  death  of  Pipin,  Desiderus  the  king  of  ilie  Lom- 
bards, again  boldly  invaded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  namely 
the  territories  given  by  the  Francs  to  the  Romish  church.  Jtfo- 
drian  I,  who  was  then  pontiff,  had  recourse  to  Charles^  after- 
wards called  the  Grreat,  [^Charlemagne^  the  son  of  Pipin.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  in  the  year  774,  over- 
turned the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  which  had  stood  more 
than  two  centuries,  transported  king  Desiderius  into  France,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Lombards.  In  this  expedition, 
when  Charles  arrived  at  Rome,  he  not  only  confirmed  the  dona- 
tions of  his  father  to  St.  Peter,  but  went  farther ;  for  he  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  pontiffs,  to  be  possessed  and  governed  by  them, 
some  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
grant  of  Pipin.  But  what  portions  of  Italy,  Charles  thus  annexed 
to  the  donation  of  his  father,  it  is  very  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  as- 
eertain.(13) 

<^  1.0.  By  this  munificence,   whether  politic   or  impolitic,  I 

this  grant,  whrch  bears  the  marks  of  antiquity.  The  motive  which  led  Pipin  ta 
tliis  great  liberality,  was,  as  appears  from  numerous  testimonies,  to  make  expia> 
tion  for  his  sins,  and  especially,  the  great  sin  he  had  committed  against  his  mas- 
ter ChUderic. 

(13)  See  Car.  Sigonius,  de  resmo  Italiae,  Lib.  iii.  p.  223  &c.  Opp.  Tom.  ii. 
Henry  count  ds  Biirutu,  Historia  Imperii^  German.  Tom.  ii.  p.  3C8  &c.  Peter  de 
Marca,  de  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  Lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  G7  &c.  Laid.  Ani, 
Muraioriy  Droits  de  V  Empire  'sur  r  Etat  Ecclesiastitjue.  cap.  ii.  p.  147  &c. 
Herm.  Conrin^us,  de  inaperio  Romano-German,  cap.  vi.  [Borcer's  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  vol.  iii.  Life  of  Hadrian  I.]  and  numerous  others.  Concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  Charlemagiie's  new  donation  to  the  popes,  there  is  the  same  warm  con- 
test between  the  patrons  of  tlie  papacy  and  those  of  the  empire,  as  there  is,  re- 
specting Pipings  donation.  The  advocates  for  the  pontiffs,  maintain,  that  Corsi- 
ca, Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  territory  of  Sabino,  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto,  besides 
many  other  tracts  of  country,  were  presented  by  the  very  pious  Charlemagne  to 
St.  Peter.  But  the  advocates  for  the  olaims  of  the  emperors,  diminish  as  far  as 
they  can  the  munificence  of  Charles,  and  confine  this,  new  grant  within  narrow 
limits.  On  this  subject,  the  reader  may  consult  the  writers  of  the  present  ace, 
who  have  publised  works  on  the  claims  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  to  the 
cities  of  Commachio  and  Florence,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia; 
but  especially,  the  very  learned  treatise  of  Berretj  entitled  Diss,  chorographica 
de  Italia  medii  aevi,  p.  33  &c.  The  partialities  of  the  writers,  if  I  mistake  not, 
have  prevented  them  from  discerning  in  all  cases,  the  real  facts ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
fall  into  mistakes,  on  subjects  so  long  involved  in  obscurity.    Adrian  afiirms, 


DOS  de  Capua,  quam  Beato  Petro,  Apobtolorum  Principi,  pro  mercede  animae 
vestrae  atque  sempiterna  memoria.  cum  caeteris  civitatibus  obtulistis."  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Charles,  who  wishea  to  be  accounted  pious  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  that  age,  expressed  thia  design  in  his  transler,  or  deed  of  gift.  But  a 
person  ac^juainted  with  Charles  and  with  the  history  of  those  times,  will  not 
readily  behove,  that  this  was  his  only  motive.  By  that  donation,  Charles  aimed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  attaining  the  empire  of  the  West,  which  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  secure}  (for  he  was  most  ambitious  of  glory  and  dominion,)  but  he 
could  not  honorably  obtain  his  object,  in  the  existing  state  of  tilings,  witJiout  the 
concurrence  and  aid  of  the  Roman  pontiif.  Besides  this,  he  aimed  to  secure  and 
establish  his  new  empire  in  Italy,  by  increasing  the  possessions  of  the  holy  see. 
On  this  point  I  have  already  touched,  in  a  preceding  note ;  and  I  think,  whoever 
carefully  considers  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  coincide  witii  me  in 
judgment. 
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leave  to  others  to  determine^  Charles  opened  his  way  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  East ;  or  rather,  to  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  West, 
and  to  supreme  dominion  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  terrilorjs 
on  which  the  empire  of  the  West  was  thought  to  depend. (14) 
He  had  doubtless,  l<Hig  had  this  object  in  view  ;  and  perhaps  his 
father  Pipin  had  also  contemplated  the  same  thing.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  required  procrastination,  in  an  affair  of 
such  moment.  But  the  power  of  the  Greeks  being  embarrassed, 
after  the  death  of  Leo  IV,  and  his  son  Constantxne^  and  when 
the  impious  Irene^  who  was  very  odious  to  Charles,  had  grasped 
the  sceptre,  in  the  year  800,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  his  de- 
signs into  execution.  For  Charles  coming  to  Rome,  this  year, 
the  pontiff,  Leo  III,  knowing  his  wishes,  persuaded  the  Roman 
people,  who  were  then  supposed  to  be  free,  and  to  have  the  right 
of  electing  an  emperor,  to  proclaim  and  constitute  him  emperor  of 
the  West.(16) 

§  11.  Charles^  being  made  emperor,  and  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  its  territory,  reserved  indeed  to  himself  the  supreme  power, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  ;  but  the  beneficial  dominion, 
as  it  is  called,  and  subordinate  authority  over  the  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory, he  seems  to  have  conferred  on  the  Romish  church.(16) 

(14)  Id  reality,  Charles  was  already  emperor  of  the  West  \  that  is,  the  mott 
powerful  of  the  kings  in  Europe.  He  therefore  only  lacked  the  title  of  empe- 
ror, and  soverei^  power  over  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  country ;  both 
of  which  he  easily  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  Leo  III. 

(15)  See  the  historians  of  those  times,  and  especially,  the  best  of  them  alt, 
Bvmauy  Historia  Imperii  Romano-Germanic! ,  Tom.  ii.  p.  537  dtc.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  tell  us  that  Leo  III,  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  power 
with  which  he  was  divinely  clothed^  conferred  the  empire  of  the  West,afecr  it  was 
taken  from  the  Greeks,  upon  the  French  nation,  and  upon  Charles  their  kin|[r : 
and  hence  they  infer,  tnat  tha  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  vicar  of  Christy  is  tiie  sove- 
reign lord  of  the  whole  earth,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  all  em- 
perors reign  by  his  authority.  The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning,  is  learnedly  ex- 
posed by  frea.  S^nheim,  de  ficta  tranatatione  imperii  in  Carolum  M.  per  Leo- 
nem  III.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  557.  [8ee  aIbo  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
vol.  iii.  Life  of  Leo  III.]     Other  writers  need  not  be  named. 

(16)  That  Charles  retahted  the  supreme  power  over  the  city  Rome,  and  its 
territory,  that  he  administered  justice  there  by  his  judges,  end  inflicted  punish- 
ments on  malefactors,  and  that  he  exercised  alt  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  ; 
learned  men  have  demonstmted,  by  the  moat  unexceptionable  testimony,  ^e 
only  Muratori,  Droits  de  1'  Empire  sur  1'  Etat  Eccles.  cap.  vi.  p.  77  &c.  Indeed, 
they  only  shroud  the  light  in  darkness,  who  maintain,  with  Justus  Fontanim^ 
(Dominio  della  S.  Sede  sopra  Comachio  Diss.  i.  c.  95,  96  &c.)  and  the  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  Charles  sustained  at  Rome,  not  the  character 
of  a  sovereign,  but  that  of  patron  of  the  Romish  church,  relinquishing  the  entire 
soTereignty  to  the  pontiffs.  And  yet,  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Rome,  was  great; 
and  that  he  decreed  and  performed  many  things,  accordmg  to  his  [:^ea8ure,  and 
as  a  sovereign.  But  the  limits  of  his  power,  and  the  foundations  of  it,  are  little 
known,  and  much  controverted.  Muratori,  (Droits  de  1'  Empire,  p.  102,)  main- 
tains, that  the  pontiff  performed  the  functions  of  an  exarch,  or  viceroy  of  the  em- 
peror. But  this  opinion  was  very  offensive  to  Clement  XI ;  nor  do  I  regard  it  as 
correct.  After  considering  all  the  circumstances,  I  suppose  the  Roman  pontiff 
held  the  Roman  province  and  city,  by  the  same  tenure,  as  he  did  the  exarchate 
and  the  other  territories  given  him  by  Charles,  that  is,  as  a  fief;  yet  with  less 
circumscribed  nowers,  than  ordinary  feudal  tenures,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of 
the  city,  which  was  once  the  capitol;  or  the  seat  of  empire.     This  opinion  re- 
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This  plan  was  undoubtedly  suggested  to  him  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; who  persuaded  the  emperor,  perhaps  by  shewing  him  some 
ancient,  though  forged  papers  and  documents,  that  Constantine 
the  Great,  (to  whose  place  and  authority  Charles  now  succeeded,) 
when  he  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  committed 
the  old  seat  of  empire,  Rome  and  the  adjacent  territories,  or  the 
Roman  dukedom,  to  the  possession  and  government  of  the  church, 
reserving  however  his  imperial  prerogatives  over  it ;  and  that, 
from  this  arrangement  and  ordinance  of  Constantine^  Charles 
could  not  depart,  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  God  and  St.  Pe- 
ter.(l7) 

§  12.  Amidst  these  various  accessions  to  their  power  and  in- 
fluence, the  Roman  pontiffs  experienced,  from  the  Greek  empe- 

ceives  much  confirmation,  from  the  statements  which  will  be  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing note ;  and  it  reconciles  the  jarring  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers  and 
other  documents. 

(17)  Most  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  ConstanLint' s  pretended  grant,  was  pos- 
terior to  this  period  ;  and  that  it  was  forged,  perhaps  in  tlie  tenth  century.  But 
1  belive,  it  existed  in  this  century  ;  and  that  Hadnan^  and  bis  successor  Leo  III. 
made  use  of  it,  to  persuade  Charles  to  convey  feudal  power  over  the  city  Rome, 
and  its  territory,  to  the  Romish  church.  For  this  opinion,  we  have  the  good  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  Hadrian  I.  in  his  Epistle  to  Charlemasne; 
which  is  the  xlix  in  the  Caroline  Codex,  published  in  MvTatoTi'3  Rerum  Itancar. 
Scriptores,  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  194  ;  and  which  well  deserves  a  perusal.  Hadrian 
th€re  exhorts  Charles,  who  was  not  yet  emperor,  to  order  the  restitution  of  all 
the  grants  which  had  formerl)^  been  made  to  St.  Peter  and  the  church  of  Rome. 
And  he  very  clearly  distinguishes  the  grant  of  Constantine,  from  the  donations 
of  the  other  emperors  and  princes ;  and,  what  deserves  particular  notice,  be  dia* 
tingoishes  it  from  the  donation  of  Pijrin,  which  embraced  the  cx^^rchate^  and 
from  the  additions  made  to  bis  father  s  grants,  by  Charlemagne :  whence  it  fol- 
lows, legitimately,  that  Hadrian  understood  Constantine's  grant,  to  embrace  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  territory  dependent  on  it.  He  first  mentions  the  ^rant  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  thus:  Deprecamur  vestram  ezcellentiam — pro  Dei  amore 
et  ipsius  cJavi^eri  regni  coelorum — ut  secundum  promissionem,  quam  polliciti 
estis  eidem  Dei  Apostolo,  pro  animae  vestrae  mercede  et  stabilitate  regni  vestri, 
omnia  nostris  temporibus  adiroplere  jubeatis. — Et  sicut  temporibus  Beati  Silrestri 
Romani  Pontificis,  a  sanctae  recordationis  piissimo  Constantino  Magno,  Impera- 
tore,  por  ejus  largitatem  (see  the  grant  of  Constantine  itself)  sancta  Dei  catboli- 
ca  et  apostolica  Romana  ecclesia  elevata  atque  exaltata  est,  et  potestaitm  in  his 
Heaperiae  partibus  largiri  dignatus  est :  ita  et  in  his  vestris  felicissimis  tempori- 
bus atque  nostris,  sancta  Dei  ecclesia  ^rminet — et  amplius,  atque  amplius  exal- 
tata permaneat — ^uia  ecce  novus  Christianissimus  Dei  Constantinus  Imperator 
(N.  B.  Here  the  pontiff  denominates  Charles,  whoAvas  then  only  a  king,  an  em- 
peror, and  compares  him  with  Constantine)  his  temporibus  surrexit,  per  ouem 
omnia  Deus  sanctae  suae  ecclesiae — largiri  dignatus  est.  Thus  far,  be  speaks  of 
Constantine's  donation.  Next,  the  pontiff  notices  the  other  donations  j  which 
he  clearly  discriminates  from  this.  Sed  et  cuTiUa  alia,  quae  per  diveisos  Impera- 
tores,  patricios,  etiam  et  alios  Deum  timentes,  pro  eorum  animae  mercede  et  venia 
peccatorum,  in  partibus  Tusciae,  Spoleto  sou  Benevento,  atque  Corsica,  simul  et 
jPavinensi  patrimonio,  Beato  Petro  Apostolo, — concessa  sunt,  et  per  nefandam 
gentem  Longobardorum  per  annorum  spatia  abstracta  atque  ablata  sunt,  vestris 
temporibus  restituantur.  The  pontiff  adds,  in  the  close,  that  all  those  grants 
were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Lateran ;  and  that  he  had  sent  them,  by 
his  ambassadors,  to  Charlemagne.  Unde  et  plures  donatinnes  in  sacro  nostro 
scrinio  Lateranensi  reconditas  nabemus ;  tamen  et  pro  sati^factione  christianissi- 
mi  regni  vestri,  per  jam  fatos  viros,  ad  demonstrandum  eas  vobis,  direximus;  et 
pro  hoc  petimuB  eximiam  Praecellentiam  vestram,  ut  in  integro  ipsa  patriraonia 
Beato  Petro  et  nobis  restituere  jubeatis. — ^By  this  it  appears,  that  ConstantinB's 
grant  was  then  in  the  Lateran  archives  of  the  popes,  and  was  sent  with  the 
others  to  Charlemagne. 
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rors,  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  revenue  and  dignity.  For,  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  and  his  son  Cotw^on^tnc  Copronyrous,  being  exceedingly 
offended  with  Gregory  II.  and  III.  on  account  of  their  zeal  for 
holy  images,  not  only  took  from  them  the  estates,  possessed  by 
the  Romish  church  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia ;  but  also  ex- 
empted the  bishops  of  those  territories,  and  likewise  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Illyricum,  from  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
? laced  them  under  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Jor  could  the  pontiffs,  afterwards,  either  by  threats  or  supplica- 
tions, induce  the  Greek  emperors,  to  restore  these  valuable  por- 
tions of  St.  Peter's  patrimony.  (18)  This  was  the  first  origin, 
and  the  principal  cause,  of  that  great  contest  between  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople ;  which,  m  the  next  century, 
severed  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
Christianity.  Yet  there  was  an  additional  cause  existing  in  this 
century  ;  namely,  the  dispute  concerning  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  its  proper  place.  But 
this,  perhaps,  might  have  been  easily  adjusted,  if  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople  had  not  become  involved  in  a  contest 
respecting  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 

^13.  Monastic  discipline,  as  all  the  writers  of  that  age  testify, 
was  entirely  prostrate,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  The  best 
of  the  oriental  monks,  were  those  who  lived  an  austere  life,  re- 
mote from  the  intercourse  of  men,  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia :  and  yet  among  them,  not  only  gross  ignorance, 
but  also  fanatical  stupidity,  and  base  superstition,  often  reigned. 
The  other  monks,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities,  not  un- 
frequently  disquieted  the  state ;  and  Constantine  Copronymus, 
ancf  other  emperors,  were  obliged  to  restrain  them  repeatedly,  by 
severe  edicts.  Most  of  the  western  monks  now  followed  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict :  yet  there  were  monasteries,  in  various  places,  in 
which  other  rules  were  preferred. (19)  But  when  their  wealth 
became  increased,  they  scarcely  observed  any  rule ;  and  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  gluttony,  voluptuousness,  idleness,  and  oth- 
er vices. (20)  Charlemagne  attempted  to  cure  these  evils,  by 
statutes;  but  he  effected  very  little.(21) 

(18)  See  Mith.  Le  Quien's  Oriens  ChristianuP.  Tom.  i.  p.  9G  &c.  The  Grrtk 
wiitersi  also,  as  Theophanes  and  others,  acknowledge  the  fact ;  but  differ  a  little, 
in  respect  to  the  cause. 

(19|)  See  Jo.  MabillonM,  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedicti.  Saec.  i.  p.  xxiv. 
and  ^ec.  17.  Pt.  i.  p.  26  &c. 

(20)  Mabillony  treatSi  ingenuously,  of  this  corruption  of  the  monkfi,  and  of  its 
causes ;  in  the  above  work,  Praef  ad  Saecul.  iv.  Pt.  i  n.  64  &c. 

(21)  See  the  CapUuluriaof  Charlemaene,  published  by  Balvz^ :  Tom.  i.  p. 
148,  157,  237,  256, 366  &c.  375,  503,  and  in  various  other  plarct.  These  nu- 
merous laws,  so  oAcn  repeated,  prove  the  extreme  perversentfFS  of  the  monks. 
[See  also  the  20,  21,  and  22,  canons  of  the  council  of  Clovesham,  in  England, 
AD.  747.  Monasteria — non  sint  ludicrarum  artium  reccptacula.  hoc  est,  poeta- 
mm,  cttharistarum,  musicorum,  scurrarum — Non  sint  sanctimonialium  domicilia 
turpiam  conlfibuIatioDum,comme«Bfttionum,ebrietaturo,  luxuriantiumque  cubilia.- 
Manasteriales8iveeccIeBiastici,ebrietatis  malum  non  sectentur  aut  expetant — sed 
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§  14.  This  great  corruption  of  the  whole  sacred  order,  pro- 
duced intlie  West  anew  species  of  priests,  who  were  an  interme- 
diate class  between  the  monks,  or  the  regular  clergy,  as  they  were 
called,  and  the  secular  priests.  These  adopted,  in  part,  the  dis- 
cipline and  mode  of  life  of  monks  ;  that  is,  they  dwelt  together, 
ate  at  a  common  table,  and  joined  in  united  prayer  at  certain 
hours ;  yet  they  did  not  take  any  vows  upon  them,  like  the  monks, 
and  they  performed  ministerial  functions  in  certain  churches. 
They  were  at  first  called  the  LorcTs  brethren  (fratres  Domini- 
ci ;)  but  afterwards  took  the  name  of  canons  (canonid.)  (22)  The 
common  opinion  attributes  the  institution  of  this  order,  to  Cnrode- 
gang,  bishop  of  Metz :  nor  is  this  opinion  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. (23)  For  although  there  were,  anterior  to  this  century,  m 
Italy,  Africa,  and  other  provinces,  convents  of  priests  who  lived 
in  the  manner  of  canons  ;(24)  yet  Chrodegang,  dbout  the 
middle  of  this  century,  subjected  the  priests  of  bis  church,  at 
Metz,  to  this  mode  of  living,  requiring  them  to  sing  hymns  to 
Grod  at  certain  hours,  and  perhaps  to  observe  other  rites ;  and 
by  his  example,  first  the  Francs,  and  then  the  Italians,  the  English, 
and  the  Germans,  were  led  to  introduce  tliis  mode  of  living,  in 
numerous  places,  and  to  found  convents  of  canons. 

^15.  Supreme  power  over  the  whole  sacred  order,  and  over 
all  the  possessions  of  the  churches,  was,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  vested  in  the  emperors  and  kings.  Of  the  power  of 
the  Greel^  emperors  over  the  church,  and  its  goods  and  posses- 
sions, no  one  entertains  a  doubt. f 26)  The  prerogatives  of  the 
Latin  emperors  and  kings,  though  tne  flatterers  of  the  popes  labor 
to  conceal  tliem,  are  too  manifest  and  clear,  to  be  concealed  ;  as 
the  wiser  in  the  Roman  community,  themselves  confess.  Ha- 
drian I,  in  a  council  at  Rome,  conferred  on  Charlemagne,  and 
his  successors,  tlie  right  of  appointing  and  creating  the  Roman 

ncque  alios  coj^ant  intemperanter  bibere ;  sed  pura  et  sobria  sint  eorum  convivia, 
non  luxuriosa,  neque  dehciis  vol  scurrilitatibuB  mixta :  &e.     7V.] 

(22)  See  Le  Bci^,  Memoires  sur  I'histoire  d'Auxenc;  Tom.  i.  p  ^74.  Paris 
1743,  4to. 

(23)  For  an  account  of  Chrodeqan^,  see  the  Histoire  litteraire  do  la  France ; 
Tom.  iv.  p.  128.  Aug.  Calmet,  Fltistoirc  do  Lorraine;  Tom.  i.  p.  513  &c.  Acta 
Sanctorum ;  Tom.  i.  Martii,  p.  452.  The  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  his  can- 
ons, may  be  seen  in  Le  Coints  Annales  Francor.  ecclesiostici ;  Tom.  v.  ad  ann. 
757.  §  35  &c.  and  in  Labbe's  Concilia;  Tom.  vii.  p.  1444.  [in  lfar</tMV«  Con- 
cilia ;  Tom.  iv.  p.  1181  &c.  Tr.]  The  rule,  as  published  by  Lucag  Dackery, 
Spicilegium  veter.  Scriptor.  Tom.  i.  p.  565  &c.  under  the  name  of  Chrodegang, 
was  the  work  of  another  person.  A  neat  summary  of  the  rule,  is  given  by  Jac. 
Lompievalf  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane,  Tom.  iv.  p.  435. 

(21)  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori^  Antiq^uitatca  Itahcao  mcdii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  185 
&c.  also  Lud.  ThomassinuSf  de  Disciplma  ecclesiae  vetere  ac  nova,  P.  i.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  iv.  ^c.  The  design  of  this  institution  was  truly  excellent.  For  its  authors, 
pained  with  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  clergy,  hoped  that  this  mode  of  living 
would  abstract  the  consecrated  men  from  worldly  cares  and  business.  But  the 
event  has  shown,  how  much  the  hopes  of  these  good  men  were  disappointed. 

(25)  For  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors,  in  religious  matters,  see  Mich  Le 
QNi«n,  Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  i.  p.  136. 
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pontic. (36)  And,  although  Charles ^  and  his  son  Levns,  de« 
dined  exercising  this  power  ;  yet  they  reserved  to  tliemselves,  the 
right  of  accepting  and  confirming  the  election,  made  by  the  Roman 
people  and  clergy :  nor  could  the  consecration  of  a  pope  take 
fdace,  unless  the  emperor's  embassadors  were  present.(27)  The 
Koman  pontiffi  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  emperors  ;  and  accounted 
all  their  decisions  definitive.  (28)  The  emperors  and.  kings  of  the 
Francs,  by  their  extraordinary  judges,  whom  they  called  Missosy 
that  is,  Legates  J  inquired  into  the  lives  and  conduct  of  all  the  cler- 
gy, the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior,  and  decided  causes  and 
controversies  among  them;  they  enacted  laws,  respecting  the 
modes  and  forms  of  worship ;  and  punished  every  species  of 
crime,  in  the  priests,  just  as  in  the  other  citizens.(29)  The  prop- 
erty belonging  to  churches  and  monasteries,  unless  exempted  by 
the  special  indulgence  of  the  sovereign,  was  taxed,  like  other 
property,  for  the  common  uses  of  the  state.(30) 

§  16.  That  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the  decision  of 
controversies  respecting  doctrines,  belonged  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tifiT,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  was  not  denied  by  the  empe- 
rors and  kings  of  the  Latins.(^31)  But  this  power  of  the  pontiff, 
was  confined  within  narrow  Umits.  For  he  was  not  able  to  decide, 
by  his  sole  authority ;  but  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  council. 
Nor  did  the  provinces  wait  for  his  decisions ;  but  held  conven- 
tions or  councils,  at  their  pleasure,  in  which  the  bishops  freely  ex- 
pressed their  opinions,  and  gave  decisions,  which  did  not  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  pontiffs ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  French 
and  German  councils,  in  the  controversy  respecting  images.  More- 
over, the  emperors  and  kings  had  the  right  of  calling  the  coun* 
cils,  and  of  presiding  in  them :  nor  could  the  decrees  of  a  council 
have  the  force  of  laws,  unless  they  were  confirmed  and  ratified  by 
the  reigning  sovereign. (32)  Yet  the  Roman  pontiffs  left  no  means 

(26)  Anasta^iis  makes  mention  of  this  decree ;  which  is  preserved  both  by 
Yvo  and  Gradan.  The  sobject  has  been  discussed  by  very  many.  [The  exist- 
ence of  this  council,  and  of  such  a  j^ant  to  Charlemaf[ne,  is  very  unoertain.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  council,  is  m  SigebtrV a  Chroiiicon,  (ad  ann.  773.)  written 
about  AD.  1111.  But  the  pasaa^  is  not  in  all  the  copies.  From  this  miestioiuible  au- 
thority, Gratian  transcribed  bis  account  of  it;  (Distinc.  Ixiii.  c.  22,  23.)  and  also 
#ro,  and  the  others.  Seo  Pet.  de  Marea,  de  Concordia  &c.  Lib.  viii.  c.  13.  Poffi^ 
Critica  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  774.  Marui  Concil.  Supp)«m  Tom.  i.  p.  721,  and  Wakh's 
Historic  dcr  Kirchenversamml.  p.  473.     TV.} 

(27)  See  Jo.  MabiUonyy  Commentar.  in  ordinem  Romanum,  Musaei  Italici, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  cxiii  &c.  Muratorij  Droits  de  FEmpire  sur  I'Etat  Eccles.  p.  87  &c. 

(28)  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  Steph.  Baluze,  Praef.  ad  Capitula- 
ria  Regum  Francor.  §  xxl  &c. 

(29)  See  Muratoriy  Antiquitatcs  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  Diss.  ix.  p.  470. 
Franc,  de  Roye,de  Missis  Dominicis,  c.  x.  p.  44.  c.  viii.  p.  IIB^  134, 108,  195  &c. 

(30)  See,  especially, Muratori,  Antit^.  Itai.  medii  aevi, Tom.  i.  Diss,  xy'n.jp.  926. 
Also,  the  Collection  of  various  pieces,  in  the  contest  of  Lewis-Xy.  king  of  France, 
respectine  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  taxation,  published  in  Holland,  in 
seven  vonimes,  under  the  title  of:  Ecrits  pour  et  contrc  tcs  Immuuit^s  prcteudues 
par  le  Clerge  de  France,  a  la  Hayc,  1751  8vo.  &c. 

(31)  Sec  CkarlemagTiejde  Imtiffxi'ibna  Lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  48.  ed.  Heumann. 

(32)  All  these  points  are  well  illustrated,  by  Buluze,  Praef   ud  Capitularla  ; 
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untried,  to  free  themselves  from  these  many  restraints,  and  to  ob- 
tain supreme  authority,  not  only  over  the  church,  but  also  over 
kings  and  over  the  whole  world  :  and  these  efforts  of  theirs  were 
greatly  favored  by  the  wars  and  tumults  of  the  following  century. 
§  17.  Among  the  writers  of  this  century,  very  few  deserve 
much  praise,  either  for  their  learning  or  their  genius.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Germanus  bishop  of  Constantinople,  obtained  some  ce- 
lebrity, by  his  talents,  but  still  more,  by  his  immoderate  zeal  in 
defence  of  images. (33)  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  got  renown  by 
his  skill  in  composing  Hymns. (34)  The  histories  ol  George  Syn- 
cellus,{35)  and  Theopkane3j{S6)  hold  some  rank  among  tlie  wri- 

and  by  the  CapUuIxiria  themselves,  that  ir,  by  the  Laws  of  the  French  kings. 
And  nil  those,  who  have  disciissod  the  riglits  of  kings  and  princes,  in  matters  of 
religion,  take  np  and  illustrate  this  subject.  See  also  Jac.  Basnage,  Histoire  de 
TEglise,  Tom.  i.  p.  270  «Sto. 

(i^3)  See  Richard  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliothequc  Ccclesiost.  de  M.  du  Pin, 
Tom.  i.  p.  270.  \^Gp.rmamL3  was  the  son  of  Justinian,  a  patrician  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  deprived  of  his  virility  by  Constantine  Pogonatus.  He  was  made 
bistiop  of  Cyzicum,  and  then  patriarcb  of  Constantinople,  from  AD.  715 — to  730. 
Duriiig  ti)e  four  last  years  of  his  patriarchate,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  empe- 
ror Leo,  and  defended  imase  worship,  until  he  was  deposed.  Me  now  retired  to 
a  peaceful  private  life,  till  nis  death,  about  AD.  740,  when  he  was  more  than  90 
years  old.  His  writings  all  relate  to  image-worship,  and  the  honor  due  to  the 
virgin  Mary  ;  and  consist  of  Letters,  orations,  and  pulemic  tracts;  which  may  be 
sten,  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  oth- 
er collections.  His  orations  in  praise  of  the  holy  virgin,  are  ascribed,  by  some,  to 
anotlier  Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the  13lh  century.  See  Caves 
Historia  Litterar.  Vol.  i.     Tr.] 

(34)  [Cosmat  was  a  native  of  Italy  ;  captured  by  Saracen  pirates,  he  waa  car- 
ried to  Damascus,  and  there  sold  to  the  father  ot  John  Damascenus,  who  made 
him  preceptor  to  Lis  son.  He  was  afterwards  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sa- 
bas,  near  Jerusalem  ;  and  at  last,  bishop  of  Majuma.  He  flourished  about  AD. 
730,  and  has  lefl  us  13  Hymns,  on  the  principal  festivals,  and  some  other  poems ; 
which  are  extant  only  in  Latin,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom  zii. 
See  Cave's  Historia  Litteraria,  Vol.  i.     TV.] 

(35)  [George  was  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  and  synceUus  to  Taretsius  the  pa- 
triarch. A  sijncellus  was  a  high  ecclesiastical  personage,  the  constant  companion 
and  inspector  of  the  bishop  ;  and  resident  in  the  same  cell  with  him  ;  whence  his 
name,  oTuvxsXXo^.  ^ec  Du  Cange,  trlossar.  mediae  et  infim.  Latinitatis,  sub 
voce  Syncellus.  The  Cbronicon  of  George  Syncellus,  extends  from  the  creation 
to  the  times  of  Maximin ;  and  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from  the  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius.  Jos.  Hcaliger  made  much  ufe  of  it,  for  recovering  the  lost  Greek  of  Eu- 
Bcbius's  work.  It  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  by  Jac.  Goar,  Paris 
1652.  Fol.     See  Caves  Histor.  Litterar.  Tom.  i.     TV.] 

(36)  [Theophanes,  surnamcd  Isaacius,  and  Confessor,  was  a  Constantinopoli- 
tan,  of  noble  oirth,  born  AD.  658.  Leo  the  patrician,  obliged  him  in  his  youth  to 
marry  his  daughter :  but  his  wife  and  he  agreed,  to  have  no  matrimonial  inter- 
course ;  and, on  tlie  death  of  her  father,  they  separated,  and  Theophanes  became 
a  monk.  He  had  previously  filled  several  important  civil  offices,  under  the  em- 
peror Leo.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Polychronum,  near  Singriana,  AD. 
760  :  and  thence  to  the  island  Calonymus,  where  he  converted  his  paternal  estate 
into  a  monaatery,  and  spent  six  years.  Then  returning  to  Singriana,  he  pur- 
chaped  the  estate,  callea  the  Field,  converted  it  into  a  monastery,  and  presided 
over  it,  as  the  abbot.  In  the  year  767,  he  was  called  to  the  second  Nicene  coun- 
cil ;  where  ho  strenuously  defended  image-worship.  Afler  AD.  813,  Leo  the 
Armenian,  required  him  to  condemn  image  worship  ;  wliich  he  resolutely  refused 
to  do.  In  815,  or  a  year  later,  he  was  imprisoned,  for  his  obstinacv,  thoujb  now 
in  declining  health ;  and  two  yeans  after,  was  banished  to  the  Island  or  Samo- 
tfarace,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of  23  days.  The  patrons  of  image- worship,  ac- 
counted him  a  conftssor,  and  honored  him  as  a  saint.    His  Chronicon,  which 
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ters  of  Byzantine  history ;  but  they  must  be  placed  far  below  the 
earlier  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  Greek  and  oriental  writers,  was  John  DamascenuSy  a  man  of 
respectable  talents,  and  of  some  eloquence.  He  elucidated  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  science  of  theology,  by  va- 
rious writings  ;  but  his  fine  native  endowments  were  vitiated  by 
the  faults  of  his  times,  superstition,  and  excessive  veneration  for 
the  fathers  ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  censurable  propensity,  to  explain 
the  christian  doctrines  conformably  to  the  views  of  Aristotle,{27) 
^18.  At  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers,  stands  Charlemagne^ 
the  emperor,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  learning.  To  him  are  as- 
cribed, the  Capitalaria  as  they  are  called,  several  Epistles^ 
«ad  four  Books  concerning  images  ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  he  often  used  the  pen,  and  the  genius,  of  another.(38)   Next 

enobnces  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Greek  empire ,  continuee 
that  of  George  SyneeUus,  from  AD.  2d5,  to  AD.  813.  It  is  written  in  a  dry  style, 
without  meUiod,  and  with  numerous  mistakes.  The  Chroiiicon  of  Anastasms 
BihKotheeariuSj  is  a  mere  Latin  translation  of  this,  so  far  as  thisextends.  It  was 
pablished,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  the  notes  of  Ooar  and  Comb^f  Paris  1655.  Fol. 
Bee  Cote,  Historia  Litterar.  Tom.  i.     TV.] 

(37)  See  Peter  BayUj  Dictionaire  Historique,  Tom.  ii.  p.  950,  and  Leo  Alia- 
titts' atCcount  of  his  writings;  which  Mich.  Ije  Quien  has  published,  with  the 
Opera  Damasceni,  [ed.  Paris  1712.  and  Venice  1748.  ii  Vol.  Fol. — also  Du  Pin, 
BibUoth.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  Tom.  vi.  p.  101  &c.  Ftthricivs,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol. 
¥iii.  p.  772  Sui.  and  Schroeckk,  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  zx.  p.  222  &c. — John 
Danuueewust  called  also  ChrysorrhoaSj  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  by  the  Arabs,  Mansur;  was  born  at  Damascus,  near  the  end  of  the 
seventh,  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  His  ikther,  Ser^iuSf  a  wealthy 
christian,  and  privy  councellor  to  the  Ralif,  redeemed  many  captives,  and  among 
them,  a  learned  Italian  monk,  mamed  CosmaSj  whom  he  made  preceptor  to  his 
only  son  John.  On  the  decease  of  his  father,  John  succeeded  him  in  office,  at 
the  Saracen  court.  About  the  year  728,  he  wrote  numerous  letters,  in  defence  of 
image- worship,  which  the  emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurean,  was  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press. This,  it  is  said,  induced  Leo  to  forge  a  treasonable  letter,  from  John  to 
nimself,  which  he  sent  to  the  Kalif,  in  order  to  compass  the  destruction  of  John. 
The  Kalif  ordered  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off.  John  replaced  the  severed  hand ; 
and  by  the  intercession  of  the  virgin  Mary,  had  it  perfectly  restored,  the  same 
night.  This  miracle  convinced  the  Kalif  of  John's  innocence ;  and  he  offered 
to  restore  him  to  his  office  and  favor ;  but  John  chose  to  retire  to  private  life.  He 
sold  and  gave  away  all  his  property,  and  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas, 
near  Jerusalem ;  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  composing  learned 
works,  on  theology  and  science.  His  treatises  are  numerous,  consisting  of  Ora- 
tions, Letters,  and  Tracts ;  chiefly  polemic,  in  defence  of  image-worship,  and 
against  heresies  ;  yet  several  arc  devotional,  and  narrative.  But  few  of  his  phi- 
losophical works  nave  been  published.  His  great  work  is,  de  fide  orthodoxa 
Libriiv.  ('Ex^oeric  ttvpigi}^  r^jf  ^^o^o'gx  flrigswc).  ^^^^  >»  *  complete  system 
of  theology  derived  from  the  fathers,  and  arranged  in  the  manner  of  the  school- 
men.    IV'] 

(38)  See  Jo.  Alb.  FabriciuSj  Bibliotheca  mcdii  aevi  Latina,  Tom.  i.  p.  936. 
Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom*  iv.  p.  368.  [Charlemagne  was  not  only  a 
great  ceneral  and  statesman,  but  likewise  a  great  promoter  of  learning.  He  pos- 
sessed talents  of  no  ordinary  character ;  and  though  his  Very  active  life  leA  him 
little  time  for  study,  he  was  a  considerable  proficient,  in  all  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge then  generally  pursued.  He  understood  both  Latin  and  Greek,  was  well 
read  in  civil  history,  and  was  no  contemptible  theologian.  E^nhard  indeed, 
tells  Ds,  he  could  never  learn  to  write;  having  not  undertaken  it,  till  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  life.  But  if  be  could  not  write  a  mir  hand,  he  could  dictate  to  his 
amanuenses ;  and  by  their  aid,  and  that  of  the  learned  men,  whom  he  always  had 
about  him,  he  composed  and  compiled   vr^ry  much,  that  does  him  great  credit. 
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ta  him  should  be  placed,  Beda^  called  the  Venerable^  on  account 
of  his  virtues  ;(39)  Alcuirij  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne  5(40) 

Besides  a  great  number  of  Diplomas,  Deeds,  and  GrajUs,  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  various  collections ;  as  those  of  Camsius,  Duchene,  Docker ,  Mainllony  &c. 
and  numerous  Letters,  interspersed  in  the  later  collections  of  Councils;  he  wrote 
a  Preface  to  the  book  of  Homilies  for  all  the  festivals  of  the  year,  which  Paul 
Diaconus  compiled  by  bis  order ;  also  a  large  part  of  the  Edicts,  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  afliairs,  which  are  denommated  his  CapituUiria.  Of  these, 
the  first  four  Books,  entitled  Capitularia  sive  Edicta  CaroUMagni  U  Ludovici  Pii, 
were  collected  by  the  Abbot  ^nsegisus,  AD.  827.  Afterwards  three  Books 
more,  were  collected  by  Benedict  Levita.  The  whole  are  best  published  by  Bo- 
luze,  Paris  1677,  ii  Vol.  Fol.  The  Codex  Carolinus,  is  a  collection  of  ninety  nine 
Epistles  of  successive  popes,  to  him  and  to  his  father  and  grandfather,  with  theirs 
to  the  popes  ;  made  by  order  of  Charlemagne  AD.  791.  This  was  published  by 
Gretser,  Ingolst.  1613,  4to. — The  four  Books  against  imafe-worship,  (de  Ima- 
ginibus,)  called  also  the  Capitulare  proHxum,  if  not  dictated  entirely  by  him,  was 
at  least  drawn  up  in  his  name,  by  nis  order,  and  in  accordance  with  his  views. 
He  caused  it  to  be  read  in  the  council  of  Francfort,  AD.  794,  where  it  was  ap- 
proved ;  and  he  then  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  pope  Hadrian,  who  replied  to  it,  as  be- 
ing the  work  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  first  published  by  John  fillet  (TUius),  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Meaux,  AD.  1549 :  ana  last,  by  C.  A.  Heumann,  Hanover 
1731,  8vo.  For  the  genuineness  of  this  work,  see  Sckroeckh,  Kirchengeschichte^ 
vol.  XX.  p.  583  &c.  and  Cave,  Historia  Litterar.  Tom.  i.     TV.] 

(39)  Concerning  Beda,  see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  April,  p.  866.  Nouveau 
Dictionaire  Histonque  Crit.  Tom.  i.  p.  178.  A  catalogue  of  his  writings,  drawn 
up  by  himself,  is  extant  in  MuratorVs  Antiquitates  Italic,  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p. 
825  &c.  [BedaoT  Sedan,  (as  St.  Boniface  calls  him,)  was  born  at  Farrow,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,in  Northumberland,  and  within  the  territories  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter,  in  that  place.  At  the  age  of  7  years,  he  was  sent  to  that  monas- 
tery for  education ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  neighboring  monastery  of  St. 
Paul.  In  these  two  monasteries  he  spent  his  whole  life,  except  occasionally 
visiting  other  monasteries  for  literary  purposes.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  was  or- 
dained a  deacon ;  and  at  the  age  of  30,  a  presbyter.  He  was  a  most  diligent  stu- 
dent; yetpunctual  in  observing  the  discipline  of  his  monastery,  and  attending  its 
devotional  exercises.  At  the  age  of  30,  he  commenced  author,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  that  age.  His  works,  published  at  Cologne 
1612,  and  again  1688,  fill  viii  Vol.  Fol.    They  consist  of  Commentaries  on  the 

E eater  part  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  whole  of  the  New;  numerous  Homilies  and 
Btters  ;  a  lar^e  number  of  Tracts;  and  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, fi'om  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  {he  year  AD.  731.  Beda  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  for  that  age;  of  considerable  genius;  and  an  agreeable  writer. 
Yet  his  Commentaries  and  trieological  Tracts,  are  little  more  than  compilations 
from  the  fathers.  As  fl  historian,  he  was  honest,  but  credulous.  As  a  divine, 
he  was  a  mere  copyist ;  following  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  more 
sound  Greek  fiithers.  His  piety  stands  unquestioned.  His  only  work,  now  of 
much  value^  is  his  church  history,  in  five  Books,  edited  by  WheeLock,  Cambridge 
1644,  and  still  better,  by  Smith,  ibid.  1722,  Fol.---See  Beda's  account  of  his  own 
life  and  writings;  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  also  Cave's  Historia  Litte- 
rar. Tom.  i.  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened  Tom.  iii.  p.  500 — 524,  ed. 
Venice  1734,  and  J.  Milner's  Church  History,  Cent.  viii.  ch.  i.     TV.] 

(40)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  iv.  p.  295.  Nouveau  Dictionaire 
Histor.  Crit.  Tome  i.  p.  122.  A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Alcuin,  is  prepa- 
ring in  France,  by  CaieUnot;  who  has  discovered  his  unpublished  Tract,  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  the  I^stoire  Litter,  de  la  France,  Tome  viii 
Prefiice,  pa.  x.  [But  this  edition,  it  appears,  was  never  published;  and  that  of 
Du  Chesne,  Paris  1617,  Fol.  continued  to  be  used.  Flaccus  Alcuin,  AUhwin,  or 
AUdn,  was  a  native  of  York,  England;  and  educated  in  the  episcopal  school 
there.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek ;  and,  some  say,  had  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  was  a  man  of  leamin(^  and  genius,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  of  good  taste.  As  an  orator,  poet,  philosopher,  and  theologian,  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  liis  age.  His  writings  consist 
chiefly  of  expositions  of  the  scriptures,  letters,  and  treatises  on  theology  and 
science.  His  expositions,  like  those  of  Beda,  are  little  more  than  compilations 
from  the  Others ;  particularly  from  Augustine.  His  letters  are  numerous,  well 
written,  and  useful  for  elucidating  the  history  of  his  times.    His  elaborate  con- 
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and  PaulintUf  of  Aquileia  ^(41)  all  of  whom  were  distinguished 
for  their  industry,  and  their  zeal  for  learning,  and  so  treated  of 
almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  attended  to  in 
their  day,  as  to  shew,  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  genius,  but  the 
state  of  the  times,  that  prevented  their  attaining  to  greater  emi- 
nence. If  to  these,  we  add  BonifacCy  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  ;(42)  Eginhard,  the  celebrated  author  of  a  biography 
of  Charlemagne  and  of  other  works  ;(43)  Pau/,  the  Deacon, 
known  to  after  ages,  by  his  Hutory  of  the  Lombards j  Mistoria 
Miscdla,  HomUlariumj  and  some  other  works  ;(44)  Ambrose 

futation  of  El^anduSy  ia  now  little  read.  Being  sent  bv  his  bishop  to  Rome.' 
CkarUmapu  met  with  him,  and  became  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  aUurea 
him  to  his  court,  aboat  AD.  780,  made  him  his  preceptor,  and  his  counselJor; 
employed  him  to  confute  the  Mrrorists,  Felix  and  Elipandus;  and  committed  to  his 
care,  not  only  thepalatine  school,  but  several  monasteries ;  and  particularly  that 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  To  this  monastery  he  retired,  AD.  790,  then  advanced 
in*years;  there  he  established  a  school,  after  the  model  of  that  at  York,  and 

rnt  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  hiffh  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  a  devout 
i»tian.  He  died  AD.  601. — See  MabUlony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  v. 
p.  13&— IdO.  and  Cove^  Historia  Litter.  Tom.  i.     TV.] 

(41)  See  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  286.  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom. 
i.  Januar.  p.  713.  [PauUnus  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Austria,  and  a  cele- 
brated grammarian.  Chariemagm  raised  him  to  affluence,  and  then  made  him 
archbishop  of  Aauileia,  in  the  year  776.  From  the  ^'ear  793  to  the  year  799,  in 
connexion  with  Aiming  he  was  very  active  in  opposmg  and  confuting  the  errors 
of  Felix  and  Elipandus,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  councils  of  Franc* 
fort  and  Foro-Jiuii.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  res- 
pect of  his  contemporaries ;  and  died  AD.  804.  His  works  are  nearly  all  po- 
lemic, and  opposed  to  the  Adoptionists  :  namely,  a  Tract  on  the  Trinity,  against 
Elipandus;  three  Books  against  Felix;  with  several  epistles,  and  a  few  poems. 
They  were  published  at  Venice  1737.  Fol.  See  Cavc^  Historia  Litterar.  Tom. 
i.     3V.] 

(42)  [Sec  above,  pa.  sixth  of  this  volume,  with  the  note  (2)  there.     7V.J 

(43)  [Ennkardj  or  Einhard,  was  a  German  of  Franconia,  educated  m  the 
court  of  Ckarlemagne,  made  tutor  to  his  sons,  chaplain,  privy  counsellor,  and 
private  secretary  to  the  emperor.  He  was  also  overseer  of  the  royal  buildinn 
at  Aix-]a-Chape1ie.  Whetner  his  wife  frnma,  or  Imma,  was  the  natural  daugh- 
ter of  Charlemagne,  has  been  questioned.  After  she  had  borne  him  one  child, 
they  mutually  agreed  to  separate,  and  betake  themselves  to  monasteries.  CAar- 
UmagTU  made  Emnhard  bis  ambassador  to  Rome  in  806.  In  616,  he  became 
abbot  of  FontaneTle ;  and  the  next  year,  Letris  the  Pious  committed  his  son  Lo- 
thaire  to  his  instruction.  In  819,  ne  became  the  abbot  of  Ghent ;  and  in  826, 
abbot  of  Seeligenstadt :  where  he  died  about  AD.  840.  He  was  a  fine  scholar, 
and  as  a  historian,  the  first  in  his  age.  Besides  G2  epistles,  and  several  tracts, 
he  wrote  the  Life  of  Charlemagne;  which  has  been  compared  with  Suetonius' 
Caesars,  for  elegance :  also  Annals  of  the  reisns  of  Pipin,  Charlemagne,  and 
Lewis  the  Pious,  from  AD.  741,  to  AD.  829.  The  best  edition  of  his  works,  is 
that  of  J.  H.  Schminke,  Utrecht  1711.  4to.  See  Cave^  Historia  Litterar.  Tom. 
ii.  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xrii.  p.  150  &c.     TV.] 

(44)  {Patd  Wam^frid,  or  Diaconus,  a  Lombard  by  birth,  and  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Aquileia,  was  private  secretary  to  DcsideriuSy  king  of  the  Lombards.^- 
When  that  nation  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  AD.  774,  Paul  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  France ;  afterwards,  being  suspected  of  favoring  the  disafiected  Lom- 
bards, he  retired  to  the  south  of  Italy ;  and  became  a  monk  at  mount  Cassino, 
where  he  ended  his  days,  sometime  in  the  following  century.  His  history  of 
the  Lombards,  in  six  Books,  is  of  considerable  value.  His  historia  Miscella,  in 
twenty-four  Books,  is  a  meagre  thing.  The  first  ten  Books,  are  those  of  Eutrih 
piuSf  with  some  interpolations.  The  next  six  were  composed  b]r  Pavi;  and 
the  remainder,  by  some  writer,  of  even  less  value.  His  HoToiliarium,  or  Col- 
lection of  Homilies  for  all  the  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  the  year,  in  2  vol.  4to. 
was  compiled,  (not  by  Alcwn,  as  some  suppob'e,  but  by  Pum,)  by  direction  of 
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Authpert,  who  expounded  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  ;(45)  and 
Theodulphus  of  Orleans  ;(46)  we  have  nearly  all  the  writers  of 
any  merit,  who  cultivated  either  sacred  or  profene  learning.  (47) 

Charlemagne;  and  was  intended  to  afford  to. preachers  who  could  ^ot  frame  dis- 
couraeg,  some  that  they  might  read,  to  their  coDgregations.  The  collection  is 
made  from  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Origen,  Leo,  Gregory,  Maximus,  Be- 
da  &c.  Some  discourses  were  added  to  it,  after  the  death  of  Paul.  He  also 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  and  biographies  of  several  other  saints.  See  Cote 
Histona  Litterar.  Tom.  i.  and  BeUamUn,  Scriptores  Ecclesiast.  ed.  Venice  1728! 
Fol.  p.  258  &JC.     jTy.l 

x.(«  ^  [:^»w**-«e  ^rahpert,  or  JiiOpert,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  became  abbot 
of  St.  Vincent,  m  Abrezzo,  Italy,  about  AD.  760.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  an  abbot  of  mount  Cassimo,  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. To  him  has  been  attributed,  the  work  entitled,  The  conflict  of  the  vices 
and  virtues,  published  among  the  works  of  Aupistine,  and  also  of  Jlmbrose  of 
Miian ;  and  likewise  some  other  pieces.  But  his  great  work  is,  his  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  in  tea  Books.  See  Cave,  Histona  Litter.  Tom.  i.  and  Ma- 
biUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iv.  p.  234  &c.     TV.] 

(46)[J7ieodulphus,  an  Italian,  whom  Charlemagne  patronized.  He  first  made 
him  ^bot  of  St.  Fleury  ;  and  then  bishop  of  Orleans,  about  AD.  794.  Lewis 
the  Pious  greatly  esteemed  him,  employed  him  much  at  his  court,  and  sent  him 
as  his  envoy  to  the  pope.  But  in  the  vear  818,  being  suspected  of  treasonable 
^aH'  n?  was  deposed,  and  confined  to  the  monastery  of  Angers.  He  died  about 
V  'jo  "®  wrote  tolerable  poetry ;  namely,  Carminum  ad  diversos  Libri  vi  • 
besides  Poemata  x.  His  prose  is  inferior  to  his  poetry ;  consisting  of  46  Canons 
for  his  diocess ;  a  Tract  on  baptism ;  and  another,  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Most  ol 
the  preceding,  were  published  by  Jac.  Sirmond,  Paris  1646.  8vo.  There  is  still 
extant,  an  efegant  »lS.  Bible,  which  he  caused  to  be  written,  and  to  which  he 
pre&ced  a  preface  and  some  poems,  in  golden  letters.  See  Cave,  Histona  Litte- 
rar. Tom.  1.  and  Bellarmtn,  Scriptores  Ecclesiast.  p.  281  &c  Trl 
lo41?  '^'^™^'*^  ^^^    ^^  wruers,  omitted  by  Dr.  Mo»heim,\et^  the  fol- 

Ai?'*«%^"fti^''''V^^i'*^^rP!S'  "°de';^A^«>  Bardanes,  the  Monothclite, 
^.\.^^^^'  r  S'''"^  d«PO«ed,  afler  the  death  of  Philip,  hi  wrote  an  Epistle 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  purging  himself  of  the  Monothelite  heresy:  which  is 
pnnted  in  the  Collections  of  Councils.  ^  '  wmcn  is 

Anastasius,  abbot  of  St,  Euth^Tnium  in  Palestine ;  against  whom  John  Da- 
maseenus  wrote  wi  epistle;  flourished  AD.  741.    He  is  author  of  a  Tract  aLintt 

t  teth^O.' Tom.'^r^'"^"^  '^*'^'"''  ^"«-  ^"^^-  '^-.i". -<J  in 
Tarasius  patriareh  of  Constantinople.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  nrivv 
counsellor  to  the  emneror,  when  the  empress  Irene,  AD.  785,  raised  him  to  the 
aee  of  ConstanUnopfe,  and  employed  him  to  rcstor;  image-worship  in  the  East 
He  presided  in  the  second  Nicene  council,  AD.  787;  an^wrote  severallettSi* 
extant  in  the  Collections  of  Councils.    He  died  AD.  806  'etiers, 

B(^,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  a  recanter  in  the  second  Nicene  cdTincil,  AD.  787 
Son  ff^C^uncX.'  "*^  ""^^"^  image-worship,  is  published  in  the  Collect 

Eluis,  metropolitan  of  Crete,  flourished  AD.  787.  He  wrote  Commentaries 
on  Gregory  Nazianzen's  Orations  still  extant  in  a  Lat.  translation  ;  Answera  to 
questions  on  cases  of  conscience,  by  Dionysius;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lai.  Hia  exn^ 
silion  of  the  Scala  of  John  Climax,  is  said  still  to  exist  in  MS  ^ 

»  yjl^f  r^l'  """""f^^  %^:  ^^i^^>  are  much  more  numerous.    Acca 
i^St^t^f^  l:^''^r^l^^i  t'  St  ^om^e^IMs£^^ 
?{lT:J^^^^:^i:^ii^^^^  wro^T^e^^ofX^n^S  ^ 

i,-:f'*"r  m''  ^'''^'  ^^nJ^'^^-  *>^«  '^^  "»  one  Epistle,  addressed  to  Ethdred 

"^L^ln^o^^s'ori^^^^        ^'  ^^^™'  respecUngW^  bishTpVfV^K 

CanHanHne,  pope,  AD.  708-715  :  was  called  to  Constontinonle  AD  710  bv 
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Gregory  II,  pope,  AD.  715—31 :  famous  for  his  opposition  to  Uo  HI.  tlie  em- 
peror, who  enaeavored  to  suppress  image-worship.  He  has  left  us  fifteen  £|)iii- 
tlee;  published  in  the  CoUecUoDs  of  Councils. — ^In  his  pontificate,  the  Liber  Di- 
umus,  contaiaing  the  ancient  ibrms  of  proceeding  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is 
soppoaed  to   have  been  compiled.    See    Cave^  Historia  Litterar.  Tom.   i.  p. 

FeUx,  an  English  monk,  who  flourished  AD.  715,  was  a  wiiter  of  some  di.^- 
tinction.  His  life  of  St.  Gvthlac^  the  anchorite  of  Croyland,  is  above  the  nrdina- 
ly  level  of  the  legends  of  that  age.  It  is  in  MmbUlany,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  256.  Ac. 

HeddiuSf  sumamed  StepAsR,  an  English  presbyter  and  monk,  well  skilled  in 
church  music.  Wilfrid^  archbishop  of  York,  invited  him  from  Canterbury,  to 
instruct  hb  clergy  in  sinf^ng,  about  AD.  720.  He  composed  an  elaborate  life 
of  archbishop  Wafrid;  which  is  in  Jtfo^tZ/ony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  v. 
p.  631—709. 

Gregory  HI,  pope,  AD.  731—741.  He  pursued  the  contest,  begun  by  his  pre- 
decessor, against  toe  emperor  Leo  III ;  and  also  invited  Charles  Martel  to  aid  nim 
against  the  king  of  the  Lombards.  He  has  left  us  vii  Epistles,  and  a  Collection 
from  the  ancient  canons ;  which  are  extant  in  Harduin's  Concilia. 

Fredegarius,  Scholasticus,  a  Frank,  who  flourished  AD.  740,  wrote  a  HUtory, 
or  Ck^onianij  de  Gestis  Francarum,  from  AD.  696,  (where  Gregory  Turon.  ends,) 
to  AD.  739.     It  is  commonly  subioined  to  Gregory  7\<ronen«.  liistory. 

Ctdhhert;  an  English  monk  of  Durham,  a  disciple  and  intimate  of  Beda.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Beda;  some  letters,  &«. 

Zaduurias,  a  Syrian  monk,  and  pope  AD.  741—7.52.  He  has  left  us  18  Epis- 
tles ;  and  a  Greek  translation  of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues. 

Ckrodegandy  Chrodegang,  or  Rodegang,  a  Frank,  of  noble  birth,  educated  in 
the  court  of  Charles  Martel,  and  bishop  of  Metz  from  AD.  742,  to  7tj6.  He 
first  composed  rules  for  regular  canons.  See  §  14.  and  note  (23),  of  this  chapter, 
p.  30. 

WiUibald,  an  English  monk,  traveler,  and  bishop  of  Eicbstadt  in  Germany. 
He  was  an  assistant  of  St.  Baiitfaee,  and  wrote  his  life.  See  Note  (11)  p.  11. 
above. 

Supken  II,  pope,  AD.  752—757,  has  left  us  six  Epistles,  extant  in  the  Collect 
of  Councils. 

Isidorus,  bishop  of  Badajgs,  (Pacensis,)  in  Spain ;  flourished  AD.  754.    He 
continued  IdaehtM  supplement  to  Jerome's  Chronicon,  from  AD.  609,  to  AD.  754. 
Paul  I,  pope,  AD.  757 — 767.    Twelve  Epistles,  ascribed  to  him,  are  extant  in 
the  Collections  of  Councils. 

Ariboy  bishop  of  Frisingen,  AD.  760 — 783.  He  was  a  monk,  educated  by 
St.  Corbudan ;  whose  successor  and  biographer  he  was.  See  Mabdlonyy  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iii.  p.  470.  and  Meickelbeck*s  Historia  Frisingens.  Tom. 
i.  p.  61  &c. 

ftoruSj  a  monk  of  St.  Trudo,  in  the  diocess  of  Liege,  who  flourished  about 
AD.  760,  and  enlarged  Beda's  Martyrologium. 

Godescalkj  a  deacon  and  canon  of  Liege  who  flourished  about  AD.  780,  and 
wrote  the  Hie  of  St.  Lambert,  bishop  of  Liege  in  this  century.  It  is  extant  in  Ma- 
hiUony,  Acta  Sanctor  &c.  Tom.  iii.  59  dbc. 
Stephen  HI.  pope,  AD.  768 — ^772,  has  left  us  three  Epistles,  and  some  Decrees. 
Hadrian,  or  Aarian  I,  pope,  AD.  772 — 795,  has  left  us  eighteen  Epistles ;  an 
Epitome  of  Ecclesiastical  canons,  addressed  to  Charlemagne ',  a  collection  of 
canons,  for  the  use  of  Ingilram^  a  bishop )  and  a  letter,  in  confutation  of  Charts 
magnets  Books  against  image-worship. 

DonatuSf  a  deacon  of  Metz,  about  AD.  790,  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Trudo; 
extant  in  MahUUmyj  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1022  &c, 

EtheriuSf  or  Heterms^  bishop  of  Axuma  in  Spain,  atnaBeatuSf  a  Spanish  pres- 
byter of  Asturia,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the  error  otEli- 
pandus  ;  which  they  endeavored  to  confute,  in  a  work  still  extant,  in  the  Bibli- 
oth.  Patrum.  Tom.  xiii. 
Leo  III.  pope,  AD.  796—816  :  has  left  us  13  Epistles. 

LeidradMS,  or  Lerdrackua,  bishop  of  Lyons,  AD.  798— 813;  was  twice  sent 
into  Spain,  by  Charlemagne,  to  reclaim  Felix  and  Elipandus.  He  has  left  us 
three  Epistles,  and  a  Tract  on  baptism. 

Jesse,  OT  JessaeuSy  or  Tesse,  bishop  of  Amiens,  AD.  799 — 834  ;  was  much  em- 
ployed in  embassies,  and 'in  civil  af!airs,  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 
He  wrote  a  long  Epistle  to  his  clergy,  concerning  sacred  rites,  particularly,  in 
relation  to  baptism ;  still  extant,  in  me  Bibliotheca  Patrum.     Jr. J   ^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  OF  THEOLOGT. 

§  1.  The  christian  doctrine  corrupted. — §  2.  The  piety  and  morals  of  this  age. — 
6  3.  Exesetical  theology. — §  4.  Charlemagne's  zeal  for  sacred  learning. — 
I  5.  It  led  to  nefflectof  the  bible. — §  6.  Manner  of  treatine  didactic  theology  — 
I  7.  Practical  theology. — §  8.  Polemic  theology. — §  9.  Origin  of  the  contro> 
versy  about  images. — \  10.  Progress  of  it,  under  Leo  the  Isaurian. — §  11.  Con* 
flicts  of  the  imaee- worshippers  with  the  Iconoclasts. — §  12.  Progress,  under 
Copronymus. — |  13.  Unaer  Irene. — §  14.  Council  of  Francfbrt. — §  15.  Con- 
troversy respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

^  1.  The  fundamental  tloctrines  of  the  christian  religion  were 
preserved,  both  by  the  Greek  «nd  the  Latin  writers.  This  will 
appear  unquestionable,  to  one  who  shall  inspect  the  work  of  John 
]Damascenus,  among  the  Greeks^  on  the  orthodox  faith  ;  and  the 
prof ession  of  faith  hj  Charlemagne^  among  the  Latins.(l)  But 
to  this  pure  seed  of  the  word,  more  tares  were  added,  than  can  be 
well  imagined.  The  very  nature  of  religion,  and  the  true  worship 
of  God,  were  corrupted,  by  those  who  contended  for  image-wor- 
ship, and  for  similar  institutions,  with  such  fierceness  as  excluded 
all  charity.  The  efficacy  of  tlie  merits  of  our  Savior,  all  acknowl- 
edged; and  yet  all  tacitly  depreciated  them,  by  maintaining 
that  men  can  appease  God,  either  by  undergoing  voluntary  pun- 
ishments, or  by  offering  him  gifts  and  presents  ;  and  by  directing 
those  who  were  anxious  about  their  salvation,  to  place  confidence 
in  theworksof  holy  men.(2)  To  explain  die  other  defects  and 
superstitions  of  the  times,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
scribed in  this  work. 

§  2.  The  whole  religion  or  piety  of  this,  and  of  some  subse- 
quent centuries,  consisted  in  founding,  enriching,  embellishing, 
and  enlarging,  churches  and  chapels  ;  in  hunting  after  and  vene- 
ratbg  the  relics  of  holy  men  ;  in  securing  the  patronage  of  de- 
l^eased  saints,  with  (rod,  by  gifts  and  superstitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  in  worshipping  the  images  and  statues  of  saints ;  in  per- 

(1)  See  CharUmagne^s  Treatise  de  Ima^inibuS|  Lib.  iii.  p.  259.  ed.  Heumann. 
Add,  from  among  the  Greeks,  the  Profession  of  faith,  by  Mich.  SyncelluSs  pub- 
lished T     ^      ^  ^    ''     "^  '- "•—---•  « '«-  .        rf^  _. 


among 

dicti 

of  Leo  III,  which  he  sent  into  the  East;  also  in  Baluze,  Tom.  vii.  p.  18. 

(2)  [We  will  quote  a  few  passages,  as  |^oof.  Beda  says,  (Lib.  i.  on  Luc.  c.  i.) 
Decebat,  ut,  sicut  per  superbiam  primae  nostrae  parentis  mors  in  mundum  intra- 
vit,  ita  denuo  per  humUUatem  Marine  vitae  introitus  panderetur. — And  (Lib.  iii. 
in  Job.  c.  i.)  he  says  :  Cum  confectus  homo  atque  consumptus  morti  et  infernali- 
bus  ministris  appropinquaverit,  si  fiierit  quispiam  sanctorum,  f^i  nomen  sancti 
an^Ii  habere  mereatur :  is  pro  hujjusmodi,  qui  pro  peccatis  suis  a  Deo  ita  cor- 
tipitur,  poterit  impetrare :  si  de  multis  operibus  bonis,  quae  operari  dcbuerat,  sal- 
tern unym  honum  ojms  ejus,  quod  tanquara  sacrificium  pro  eo  placabile  ofierat, 
valuerit  invenire.— XJommenling  on  Psalm  iv,  he  says,  of  the  words   Offer  the 
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forming  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  especially  to  Palestine  ;(3) 
and  in  other  similar  practices.  In  these  services,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  the  greatest  efficacy,  in  procuring  salvation,  the 
virtuous  and  good  were  equally  zealous,  with  the  vicious  and  pro- 
fligate ;  the  latter,  that  they  might  cancel  their  crimes  and  wick- 
edness ;  and  the  former,  that  they  might  obtain  earthly  blessings 
from  God,  and  secure  a  more  ready  admission  to  heavenly  bliss. 
The  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  we  except  a  few  dogmas  con- 
tained in  their  creeds,  was  whoUy  unknown  in  this  age,  even  to 
the  teachers  of  the  highest  rank :  and  all  orders  of  society,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  neglecting  the  duties  of  true  piety,  and 
the  renovation  of  the  heart,  fearlessly  gave  themselves  up  to  eve- 
ry vice  and  crime,  supposmg  that  God  could  easily  be  appeased 
and  become  reconcUed  to  them,  by  the  intercessions  and  prayers 
of  the  saints,  and  by  the  friendly  offices  of  the  priests,  the  minis- 
ters of  (5od.  The  whole  history  of  these  times,  avouches  the 
truth  of  these  remarks. 

§  3.  The  Greeks  believed,  that  their  forefathers  had  well  ex- 
plained the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  therefore,  that 
they  should  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  readers  of  the  bible,  by 
extracting  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  embodying  their 
mterpretations  of  scripture,  whethibr  good  or  bad.  How  judi- 
ciously they  did  this,  will  appear, .  among  others,  from  the  Com- 
mentary of  John  Damascenus  on'  St.  Paul's  epistles,  compiled 
from  Chrysostom,  The  Latm  interpreters  are  of  two  classes. 
Some,  like  the  Greeks,  collected  and  embodied  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  fathers.  Among  others,  Beda  took  this  course,  in 
his  exposition  of  the  episdes  6f  St.  Paul,  compiled  from  ./Ju- 
gusiine  and  others.(4)  Thepther  class  made  trial  of  their  own 
skill,  in  expounding  tne  sacred  volume  :  and  among  these,  Alcu^ 
in,  Beda^  Ambrose  Autkperti(the  interpreter  of  the  apocalypse,) 
and  a  few  others,  stand  conspicuous.     But  these  lacked  the  abiU- 

saerifices  of  righteousness,  that  they  mean  :  Ita  dico,  ut  irascimini  praeteritis  pec- 
catis,  at  sachncetis  sacrificiam,  id  est.  mortificetis  propria  vitia  vestra,  faciendo 
fractos  di^os  poenitentiae  :  tantum  sduc^  pro  sin^Ms  vos  a^gUgentes,  quatn  turn 
digna  expetit  poenitentia:  quod  erit  sacrificium  justuiaef  id  estjustum  sacrificium. 
Nam  nihil  justius  est,  ^uam  qui  punit  afiena  ^eceataj  at  puniat  propria:  et  ut 
qaisque  tantum  se  affligat^  quai\^um  foedata  ejus  conscientia  meruit,  et  sic  se  ip- 
tum  Deb  feciat  suave  8acnficiun|.     ScAZ.] 

(3)  [Such  pilgrimages  were  hkewise  made  to  Rome ;  and  they  were  called 
p^pinuigesjor  Christ,  and  the  performers  of  them,  Pilgrims  of  St.  Peter.  Many 
disorders  attended  these  pilgrimages.  Hence  Boniface,  in  a  letter  to  CiUhbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (to  be  found  among  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Cloves- 
hoven,  in  England,  AD.  747,)  desired,  that  women  and  nuns  might  be  restrained 
from  their  irequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  ;  alleging  this  reason  :  Quia  magna  ex 
psite  pereunt,  paucis  remanentibus  interns.  Perpaucae  enim  sunt  civitates  in 
Longobardia,  yel  in  Francia,  aut  in  Gralha,  in  quibus  non  sit  adultera  vel  mere- 
triz  geperis  Anglorum  :  ouod  scandalum  est  etturpitudo  totius  ecclesiae  vestrae. 
See  Harduin*8  Uoncilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  1950.    SM.} 

(4)  On  the  Commentaries  of  Beda,  see  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliothe- 

Se  Ecclesiast.  da  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  280  &c.    See  also  his  Exposition  of 
meaia,  derived  from  the  fathers ;  in  jkartene*a  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  ▼. 
p.  Ill,  116, 140 ',  and  the  Interpretation  of  Habakkuk ;  ibid.  p.  295  &c. 
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ty  requisite  for  this  business ;  and  neglecting  altogether  the  true 
import  of  the  words,  they  hunted  after  recondite  meanings,  which 
they  distributed  into  the  allegorical^  the  anagogicalj  and  the 
tropological  :(5)  that  is,  they  tell  us,  not  what  the  inspured  wri- 
ters say,  but  what  they  vainly  suspect  those  writers  would  sign:^ 
y  to  us.  As  examples,  we  may  name  AlcuMs  Commentary  on 
ohn,  Beda^s  aUegorical  Explanations  of  the  books  of  Samuel, 
and  Charlemagne^s  Books  on  Images,  in  which  various  passages 
of  scripture  are  expounded,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
age.(6) 

§  4.  Charlemagne^s  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume,  was  so 
great,(7)  that  it  went  beyond  due  bounds ;  and  led  him  to  be- 
lieve, the  fundamental  principles  of  all  arts  and  sciences  to  be 
contained  in  the  bible ;  a  sentiment,  which  he  imbibed,  undoubt- 
edly, from  Alcuiuj  and  the  other  divines  whom  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  hear. (8)  Hence  originated  his  various  efforts,  to  excite  the 
clergy  to  a  more  diligent  investigation  and  explanation  of  the  sa- 
cred books.  Laws,  enacted  by  him  for  this  purpose,  are  still 
extant ;  and  there  are  other  proofs,  that  on  no  subject,  was  he 
more  sincere.(9)  That  the  errors  in  the  Latin  translation,  might 
not  be  an  obstacle  to  his  designs,  he  employed  Alcuin  to  correct 
and  improve  it:(10^  indeed,  he  himself  spent  some  time,  during 
the  last  years  ol  his  life,  in.  correcting  such  errors.(ll)  Some 
also  tell  us,  that  he  procured  a  translation  of  the  sacred  books 
into  German :  but  others  attribute  this  to  his  son,  Lewis  the  Pi- 
ous.(12) 

^  5.  These  efforts  of  the  emperor  had  the  effect,  to  awaken 
some  of  the  slothful  and  indolent,  to  exertion.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  some  of  his  regulations  and  plans,  tended  to  de- 
feat, in  part,  his  excellent  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  he  sanc- 
tioned the  practice,  which  bad  prevailed  before  his  day,  of  read- 
ing and  expounding  only  certain  portions  of  tlie  sacred  volume 
in  the  assemblies  of  worship;  and  the  diverse  customs  of  the 
different  churches,  he  endeavored  to  reduce  to  one  uniform 
standard. (13)     In  the  next  place,  knowing  that  few  of  the  cler- 


ut 


(5)  See  CharUmagiUy  de  ImiuriDibus,  Lib.  i.  p.  13B. 

-6)  See   Charlemagiu,  de  Imag,  Lib.  i.  p.  84,  91,  123, 127,  131,  13),  136,  138, 

o,  160, 164,  165,  &c.  passim. 

(7)  Idem  :  de  Imagin.  Lib.  i.  p.  44. 

(8)  Idem  :  de  ImajriD.  Lib.  i.  p.  231,  236. 

(9)  See  Jo.  Frick,  de  Canone  Scriptar.  S.  p.  184. 

(10)  Caeaar  Baronius,  Annales,  ad  ann  778,  §  27  &«.  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricivs,  Bib- 
liotb.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  137.  Histoire  liUeraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  \y. 
p.  300. 

(\\)  Jo.  Alb.  FahriciuSf  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.   i.   p.  950  &c.  Jac. 

Usher f  de  sacris  et  Scripturis  vernaculis,  p.  110  &c.     [See  also  Sekroeckh's  Kir- 

chengesch.  vol.  xx.  p.  196  &c.     TV.] 

(iS)  rSee  du  Ckestu,  Scriptoies  Hist.  Franc.  Tom.  ii.  p.  326.     TV.] 

(13)  It  must  be  ackoowledced,  that  it  is  a  mistake,  to  suppose  the  emperor 

Charlemagne  to  have  first  selected  those  portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  which 

are  still  read  and  expounded,  every  year,  in  the  assemblies  of  christians.    For  it 
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g7  were  competent  to  explain  the  Gospds  and  Epistles^  as  the 
lessons  were  called ;  be  directed  Paid  DiaconuSj  and  Alcuin^ 
to  collect  Homiliesj  or  discourses  on  them,  out  of  the  fathers ; 
so  that  the  ignorant  and  slothful  teachers  might  recite  them  to  the 
people.  This  was  the  origin,  of  what  is  called,  his  Homiliarium 
or  Book  of  Homilies.(14j  And  his  example  led  others,  in  this 
and  the  next  age,  to  compile  at  their  own  pleasure  similar  works, 
for  the  encouragement  of  laziness  among  the  teachers.(15)  Last* 
ly,  he  caused  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  saints  to  be  collected 
into  a  volume ;  so  that  the  people  might  have,  in  the  dead,  ex- 
amples worthy  of  imitation,  while  they  had  none  among  the  liv- 
ing. That  all  these  regulations  proceeded  from  honest  and  good 
intentions,  and  indeed,  that  they  were  useful  in  that  age,  no  one 
can  doubt.  But  still,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  emperor, 
they  contributed  not  a  little,  to  confirm  the  indolence  of  the  pub- 
lic teachers,  and  to  increase  neglect  of  the  sacred  volume.  For 
from  this  time  onward,  most  of  the  clergy  directed  their  attention, 
exclusively,  to  those  portions  of  the  bible,  which  were  to  be  ex- 
pounded to  the  people ;  and  did  not  exercise  themselves  in  read- 
ing and  examming  the  whole  volume  of  scripture.     And  not 

appears,  ihat  in  preceding  centuries^  in  most  of  the  Latin  churches,  certain  por- 
tions of  the  inspired  books  were  assigned  to  the  several  daj^s  for  public  worsnip. 
Bee  Jo.  Hen.  Tnamer ySchedinsma.  de  origine  et  dignitate  pericoparuin ,  quae  Evan- 

Sella  et  Epistolae  vulgo  vocantur ;  which  liu  been  several  times  printed.  Also, 
C  Fr.  BuddtuSy  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1(>40  &c.  [142(J  &c.]  Yet 
CkarlemagTU  had  something  to  do  in  this  matter.  For  whereas,  before  his  time, 
the  Latin  churches  differed,  or  did  not  all  read  and  expound  the  same  portions  of 
the  bible ;  he  first  ordained,  that  all  the  churches,  throughout  his  dominions, 
shonld  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  Romish  church.  For  those  Gospels  and 
Epistles^  as  they  are  called,  which  have  been  expounded  in  public  worship,  from 
his  times  to  the  present,  wore  used  at  Rome,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  :  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  CkarUmagiie  took  pains,  to  render  the  Romish  form  of 
worship,  the  common  form  of  all  the  Latins.  And  hence,  down  to  this  d:iy, 
those  churches  which  have  not  adojpted  the  Romish  rites,  use  for  lessons  other 
Gospds  and  Epistles,  than  those  of  ours,  and  the  other  Western  churches,  which 
Charles  commanded  to  conform^  The  church  of  Milan^  is  an  example  ;  which 
retains  the  Ambrosian  ritual :  likewise  the  church  of  Chur  (Curia)  j  according  to 
Muraiorij  Antiquitates  Ital.  Tom.  iv.  p.  83(),  and,  undoubtedly,  some  others. 
What  Gospds  and  Epistles  were  used,  by  the  Fiench  and  other  western 
churches,  before  the  times  of  Charlemagne ;  may.  be  learned  from  the  aucient 
Kaiendars,  published  by  MartenCy  (among  otliorsj  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v 
p.  6G, — and  from  Bedtis  discourses,  ibid.  Tom.  v  p.  339  &c.  from  MahUJonyy  de 
antiqua  Liturgia  Gallicana;  and  from  others.  See  also  Wm.  PeyrtUy  Antiqiiitez 
de  la  Chapelie  duRoi  de  France,  p.  56G. 

(14)  See,  concerning  -this,  the  very  laboiious  and  learned  Jo.  Henr.  a  Sederif 
Selecta  I^itteraria,  p.  252. 

(15)  HaJanuSy  or  AlanuSy  for  example,  an  Italian  abbot  of  Farfn,  compiled,  in 
this  same  century,  a  huge  HomUiarium  ;  the  preface  to  which  was  published  by 
Bernh.  Fez,  The'saor.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  83.  In  the  next  century, 
Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  made  up  a  HomUiarum;  which  has  been  printed.  In  the 
tame  century,  Rahanus  MauruSy  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Jjothuirey  formed  a 
HomUiarium;  and  likewise,  Hcricus ;  mentioned  by  Pezy  ubi  supra,  p.  93.  AH 
these  made  use  of  the  Latin  language.  The  first  that  romnosod  a  German 
Homiliarium,  I  suppose,  wa«J  the  celebrated  Otifridy  of  Weissnnburg.  See  Lam" 
btciusy  de  Bibliothcca  Vindobon.  Augusta,  Tom.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  419. 
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many  were  to  be  found,  who  were  inclined  to  compose  their  own 
public  discourses,  rather  than  resort  to  their  Homiliarium. 

%  6.  The  business  of  discussing  formally  and  systematically 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  scarcely  attempted,  by  any  one 
of  the  Latins.  For  the  essays  of  some  few,  respecting  the  per- 
son and  natures  of  Christ,  against  Felix  and  ElipanduSy  and 
concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  other  things ;  ex- 
hibit no  specimens  of  thorough  investigation.  The  whole  theology 
of  the  Latins,,  in  this  century,  consisted  in  collecting  opinions  and 
testimonies  out  of  the  Fathers^  that  is,  the  theologians  of  the  six 
first  centuries ;  nor  did  any  of  them  venture  to  go  beyond  the 
views  of  the  fathers,  or  presume  to  rely  upon  his  own  under- 
standing. Among  the  Irish  only,  who  were  denominated  Scot 
in  this  age,  some  discerning  ones  employed  philosophy,  which 
was  abhorred  by  others,  in  the  explanation  of  religious  doc- 
trines jf  16)  But  among  the  Greeks,  John  Damascenus^  in  his 
four  Books  on  the  orthodox  faith^  embraced  the  entire  theology 
of  the  christians,  in  a  systematic  form.  In  this  work,  the  two 
kinds  of  theology,  which  the  Latins  call  scholastic  and  dogmatic^ 
were  united.  For  the  author  uses  subtle  raciocination,  in  ex-  . 
plaining  doctrines,  and  confirms  them  by  the  authority  of  the  fa- 
thers. This  work  was  received  by  the  Greeks,  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  and  gradually  acquired  such  influence,  that  it  was  re- 
garded among  them,  as  the  only  guide  to  true  theology.  Yet 
many  have  complained,  that  the  author  relies  more  upon  human 

(IC)  I  was  aware,  that  Irishmen,  who  in  that  a|[e  were  called  Scotchmen,  cul- 
tivated and  amassed  learning,  beyond  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  those  dark 
times ;  that  they  travelled  over  various  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning,  but  still  more  for  that  of  teaching;  and  that,  in  this  century  and  the  fol- 
lowing. Irishmen  or  Scots,  were  to  be  met  with,  every  where,  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  discharging  the  functions  of  teachers,  with  applause.  But  I 
was  long  ignorant,  that  Irishmen  were  also  the  first  who  taueht  scholastic  theolo- 
gy in  Europe  ;  and  that  so  early  as  this  century,  they  applied  philosophy  to  the 
explanation  of^  the  christian  reli^on.  The  fact,  I  learned  first,  from  Benedict  of 
Aniane ;  some  of  whose  short  pieces  are  published  by  Stephen  BaXuze,  Miscella- 
neor.  Tom.  v.  He  says,  in  his  Epist.  to  Guarnarius,  p.  54  :  Avud  modemos  s<^o- 
lastUoSf  (i.e.  teachers  of  schools,)  maxime  apvd  Scotos,  (who  held  the  first  rank, 
among  school  teachers,)  est  syllogismut  ddusionis  %tt  dicantf  TrinUaicm,  sicutper- 
sonmrunifiki  essf  suhstantiarum ;  (by  a  sylloeism,  which  Benedict  here  calls  de- 
bisivey  i.  e.  sophistical  and  fallacious,  these  Irishmen  proved  the  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  to  be  substances :  but  the  syllogism  was  a  very  captious  one,  as  appeals 
from  what  follows,  and  brought  the  inexperienced  into  difficulties  ;)  qwUenus  si 
adsenserit  illectus  auditor,  tnmtatem  esse  trium  suhstantiarum  Deum,  trium  dero 
gstur  cultor  Deorum  :  si  autem  abnuerit,  personarum  dene^ator  culpetur.  That  is, 
these  philosophic  theologians  perplexed  and  troubled  their  hearers,  with  this  syl- 
loffism.  If  anj  one  assented  to  tneir  reasoning,  they  accused  him  of  tritheism; 
if  he  rejected  it,  they  taxed  him  with  Sabellianism.  Either  grant,  that  the  three 
Persons  in  God  are  three  substances  ;  or  deny  it.  If  you  grant  it,  you  doubtless 
are  a  tritheist,  and  worship  three  Gods ;  if  you  deny  it,  you  destroy  the  Persons, 
and  fall  into  Sabellianism.  Benedict  strongly  reprenencfs  this  subtlety,  in  theolo- 
gical discussions ;  and  recommends  the  love  of  simplicity.  Sed  haec  de  fide  et 
omnis  calliditatis  versutia  simpUdtatefidei  cathoUcae  est  puritate  vitanda,  non  cap- 
tiosa  interjeetione  Unguarum,  scaeva  impaetione  interptdanda.  The  philosophic, 
or  SchoUistie,  theology,  is  therefore  much  more  ancient,  among  the  Latins,  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 
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reasoDy  and  upon  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  than  upon  the  holy 
scriptures ;  and  that,  he  thus  subverts  the  true  grounds  of  theolo- 
g3r.(17)  To  this  work,  must  be  added,  his  Sacred  Parallels; 
in  which  he  carefully  collects  the  opiuions  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
respecting  the  articles  of  faith.  We  may  therefore  look  upon 
this  writer,  as  the  ThonuUj  and  the  Lombard^  of  the  Greeks. 

§  7.  Instructions  for  a  christian  life  and  its  duties,  were  treated 
of  in  no  appropriate  work.  John  Carpathiusy  among  the  Greeks, 
left  some  hortatory  discourses  (Hortatoria  Capita,)  containing 
little,  that  deserves  much  commendation.  In  tlie  monasteries, 
the  opinions  of  the  mystics,  and  of  Dionysius  Areopagita  the 
father  of  them,  received  exclusive  approbation :  and  John  Da^ 
rensisy  a  Syriac  writer,  in  order  to  gratify  the  monks,  translated 
Dionysius.(lS)  The  Latins  proceeded  no  farther,  than  to  ad- 
vance some  precepts  concerning  vices  and  virtues,  and  external 
actions :  and  in  explaining  these,  they  kept  near  to  the  principles 
of  the  Peripatetics ;  as  may  be  seen  in  some  tracts  of  Beda^  and 
in  the  treatise  of  Alcuin^  on  the  virtues  and  vices. (19)  To  ex- 
hibit examples  of  piety  before  tlie  public,  several  reputable  men, 
as  Beduy  Florus,  Alcuin^  Marceltinusj  and  Ambrose  Authpert^ 
composed  biographies  of  persons  who  left  high  reputations  for 
piety. 

§  8.  Only  a  moderate  number,  in  this  age,  entered  into  con- 
troversies on  important  religious  subjects;  and  among  these, 
there  is  hardly  an  individual,  who  merits  commendation.  Most 
of  the  Greek  polemics,  engaged  in  tlie  contest  about  images ; 
which  they  managed  unskilfully,  and  without  precision.  The 
Latins  entered  less  into  this  controversy ;  and  expended  more 
efibrt,  in  confuting  the  opinion  of  Elipandus^  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  John  Damascenus  assailed  all  the  heretics,  m  a 
small,  but  not  a  useless  tract.  He  also  contended,  resolutely, 
against  the  Manichaeans  and  Nestorians,  in  particular ;  and  ven- 
tured also  to  attack  the  Saracens.  In  these  writings  of  his,  there 
is  some  ingenuity,  and  subtilty,  but  a  want  of  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. AnastasiuSy  an  abbot  of  Palestine,  attempted  a  confu- 
tation of  the  Jews. 

^  9.  Of  the  controversies  that  disquieted  this  age,  the  great- 
est and  the  most  pernicious,  related  to  the  worship  of  sacred  im- 
ages. Originating  in  Greece,  it  thence  spread  over  the  East  and 
the  West,  producing  great  barm  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
church.  The  first  sparks  of  it  appeared  under  Philippicus 
JBardanesy  who  was  emperor  of  the  Greeks  near  the  beginning 
this  century.  With  the  consent  of  the  patriarch  John^  in  the 
year  712,  he  removed  from  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  So- 

(17)  Jo.  Henr.  HotUnger,  Bibliothecar.  Q,uadripart.  Lib.  Hi.  cap.  ii.  §  iii.  p.  372. 
Martin  Chemnitz,  de  usu  et^tilitate.Locor.  comroun.  p.  26. 

(18)  Jos.  Sim.  As86man,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican.  Tom.  ii.  p.  120. 

(19)  It  is  extant  in  his  Works,  ed.  oi  du.  ChanCj  Tom.  ii.  p.  1216. 
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phia,  a  picture  representiDg  the  sixth  general  council,  which  con- 
demned the  Monothelites,  whom  the  emperor  was  disposed  to 
favor  ;  and  he  sent  his  mandate  to  Rome,  requiring  all  such  pic- 
tures to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches.  But  ConstantinCj 
the  Roman  pontiff,  not  only  protested  against  the  emperor's  edict, 
but  likewise  caused  pictures  of  all  the  six  general  councils,  to  be 

E laced  in  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  moreover, 
aving  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  he  caused  the  emperor 
himself  to  be  condemned,  as  an  apostate  from  the  true  religion. 
These  first  commotions,  however,  terminated  the  next  year, 
when  the  emperor  was  hurled  from  the  throne.  (20) 

^10.  Under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a  very  heroic  emperor,  another 
conflict  ensued ;  which  was  far  more  terrific,  severe,  and  lasting. 
Leo,  unable  to  bear  with  the  extravagant  superstition*  of  the 
Greeks,  in  worshipping  religious  images,  which  rendered  them  a 
reproach  both  to  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  in  order  to  extirpate 

(20)  See  Fred.  Spankeinij  Historia  imaginum  restituta ;  which  was  published, 
both  separately,  and  in  bis  Works,  vol,  ii.  Maimhourar^s  history  of  this  contro- 
versy, in  French,  is  full  of  fables.  Muratorif  Aunali  dTtalia,  Tom.  iv.  [For  tlie 
history  of  this  controversy,  see  Waldis  Histoire  der  Ketzereyen,  vol.  x.  p.  6t>— 
828,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  3 — 400,  iilso  Scliroeckhj  Kirchcngesch.  vol.  xx.  p.  513 — 602. 
and  vol.  xxiii.  p.  345 — 432.  The  origin  of  this  controversy  is  not  generally  carried 
back  to  the  collision  of  PhiUipicus  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  related,  per- 
haps, wholly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  M onothelites ;  nor  is  there  good  proof,  tliat 
the  pontiff  ventured  to  excommunicate  the  emperor.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  180, 181.  The  following  remarks  of  Schlegd,  arc  worth  insert- 
ins  in  this  place. — In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  this  controversy,  in  its 
whole  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  church,  and 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  image- worship  among  christians.  It  is  certain,  and 
even  the  impartial  Catholics  themselves  admit  it,  that  in  the  tliree  first  centuries, 
and  also  in  tne  beginning  of  the  fourth,  pictures  were  very  rarely  to  bo  found 
among  christians.  See  au  Pin,  Bibliotheque,  Tom.  vi.  p.  152,  and'.^/ifon.  Pagiy 
Crit.  ad  annal.  Baronii,  ad  ann.  55,  p.  43.  Indeed  there  were  christian  writers  on 
morals,  who  disapproved  of  a  christian's  pursuing  the  trade  of  a  painter  or  statuary. 
See  TertvUiarif  contra  Hermog.  c.  i.  and  de  Idololatria,  c.  3.  Even  in  the  time 
of  the  seventh  general  council,  AD,  78f,  the  use  of  statues  was  not  yet  introduced 
into  churches ;  as  appears  from  the  seventh  Article  of  that  council.  Still  less  did 
the  ancient  christians  think  of  giving  worship  to  images.  The  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing images  into  churches,  was  in  great  measure  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
which  rendered  pictures  a  help  to  them  :  whence,  they  have  been  called  the 
people's  Bible.  On  this  ground  it  was,  that  Gregory  the  Great,  censured  SeveruSy 
bishop  of  Marseilles  ;  who  had  removed  the  pictures  out  of  tiie  churches,  on  ac- 
count of  the  misuse  the  people  made  of  them.  Gregory's  Epistles,  Lib.  ix.  £p. 
91.  Quia  eas  (imagines)  adorare  vehtisscs,  omnino  laudavimus ;  f regis se  vero 
repreliendlmus.  To  this  cause,  may  be  added,  the  superstition  of  the  people  and 
the  monks;  who  were  influenced  very  much  by  sensible  objects, and  who  began, 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  to  ascribe  to  the  images  miracles  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  They  now  began  to  kiss  the  images,  to  burn  incense  to  them,  to 
kneel  before  them,  to  light  up  wax  candles  for  them,  to  expect  wonders  to  be 
wrought  by  them  ;  to  place  infants  in  their  arms,  at  baptisms,  as  if  they  were 
^d-fathers  and  god-mothers ;  to  carry  them  with  them  in  their  military  expedi- 
tions, to  secure  a  victory,  and  give  confidence  to  the  soldiers ;  and  in  taking  an 
oath,  to  lay  their  hand  on  them,  just  as  upon  the  cross,  and  upon  the  Gotspcls. 
Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  religion,  in  this  century,  consisted  in  the  worship  of 
images.  In  particular,  the  superstitious  worship  of  images  proceeded  so  far, 
amonff  the  Greeks,  that  the  rich, at  Constantinople,  lil^d  to  send  their  bieadto  the 
eburches,  and  have  it  held  up  before  an  image  previously  to  eating  it.  SchlegeVs 
note.    TV] 
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the  evil  entirely,  issued  an  edict,  in  the  year  726,  commanding 
all  images  of  saints,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches ;  and  the  worship  of 
them,  to  be  wholly  discontinued  and  abrogated.  In  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  emperor  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings, 
which  were  naturally  strong  and  precipitate,  rather  than  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence,  which  recommends  the  extirpation  of  in- 
veterate superstitions,  gradually,  and  insensibly.  Hence  a  civil 
war  broke  out;  first  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  a  part 
of  Asia ;  and  afterwards  in  Italy.  For  the  people,  either  spon- 
taneously, or  being  so  instructed  by  the  priests  and  monks,  to 
whom  the  images  were  productive  of  gain,  considered  the  empe- 
ror, as  an  apostate  from  true  religion  ;  and  therefore  supposed, 
they  were  b-eed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  aU  obli- 
gations of  obedience. 

§  11.  In  Italy,  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Chegory  II.  and  Gregory 
III.  were  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt.  The  former  of  these 
pontic,  when  Leo  would  not,  at  his  command,  revoke  his  decree 
against  images,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  emperor,  in  his 
view,  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  name  and  the  privi- 
leges of  a  true  christian.  This  opinion  being  known,  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  other  people  of  Italy,  that  were  subjects  of  the 
Greek  empire,  violated  their  allegiance,  and  either  massacred  or 
expelled  the  viceroys  of  Leo,  Exasperated  by  these  things,  the 
emperor  contemplated  making  war  upon  Italy,  and  especially 
against  the  pontiff:  but  circumstances  prevented  him.  Hence, 
in  the  year  730,  fired  with  resentment  and  indignation,  he  vent- 
ed his  fury  against  images,  and  their  worshippers,  much  more 
violently  than  before.  For,  having  assembled  a  council  of  bish- 
ops, he  deposed  Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  fa- 
vored images,  and  substituted  Anastasius  in  his  place;  com- 
manded that  images  should  be  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  in- 
flicted various  punishments  upon  the  advocates  of  them.  (21  J" 

(21)  \^Leo  was  led  on  to  one  degree  of  innovation  after  another,  by  the  oppo 
silion,  made  to  his  measures,  by  the  friends  of  images.  At  first,  he  proceeaed 
in  the  ordinary  and  legal  way.  He  wished  to  have  the  subject  discussed  and 
determined,  iu  a  general  Council.  But  the  pope  would  not  agree  to  it^^  and 
ar^ed,  that  the  emperor  should  remain  quiet,  and  not  bring  the  subject  under 
agitation.  Leo's  first  requisition  was,  that  the  images  should  be  hung  higher,  in 
the  churches.  But,  in  tliis,  the  Patriarch  Germanus  opposed  him.  And  as  the 
opposition  of  this  man  was  confined  to  no  limits,  he  was  deposed  :  yet  the  em- 
peror allowed  him,  as  we  are  informed  by  Theophanes,  to  spend  his  life  quietly, 
in  his  father's  house.  Next  followed,  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  by  which  he 
forbid  the  tDorshipping  of  images;  and  required  their  removfu,  if  the  worship  of 
them,  could  not  be  preventea,  by  the  mere  prohibition.  And  it  was  not,  till 
after  the  horrible  tumult  at  Constantinople,  and  the  insurrections  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  that  he  ordered  all  imaces  upon  the  church  walls  to  be  effaced,  and 
the  walls  to  be  whitewashed ;  and  the  moveable  images,  to  be  carried  away, 
and  bwmed ;  nnd  laid  heavy  punishments  upon  the  riotous  monks  and  blind 
zealots,  who  insulted  him  fo  his  face,  with  the  title  o£ Antichrist,  a  second  Judas, 
&c.  See  Spanheim,^ \oc.  cit.  p.  115  &c.  and  Basnage,  loc.  cit.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1278. 
SdU.]  «  >  .  r 
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The  consequence  of  this  severity  was,  that  the  christian  church 
was  unhappily  rent  into  two  parties ;  that  of  the  Iconoduliy  or 
IconolatraCf  who  adored  and  worshipped  images ;  and  that  of 
the  Iconomachi  or  Iconodastae,  who  would  not  preserve,  but  de- 
stroyed them :  and  these  parties  furiously  contended,  with  mutu- 
al invectives,  abuses,  and  assassinations.  The  course  commen- 
ced by  Gregory  II,  was  warmly  prosecuted  by  Gregory  III ; 
and  although  we  cannot  determine,  at  this  distance  of  time,  tlie 
precise  degree  of  fault  in  either  of  these  prelates ;  thus  much  is 
unquestionable,  the  loss  of  their  Italian  possessions,  by  the 
Greeks,  in  this  contest,  is  to  be  ascribed  especially,  to  the  zeal 
of  these  pontiffs  in  behalf  of  images.  (22) 

^12.  The  son  of  Leo^  Const antine^  who  was  sumamed  Co- 
pronymus, (23)  by  the  furious  tribe  of  Image-wor shippers^  after 
he  came  to  the  throne  AD.  741,  trod  in  his  fathers  steps;  for 
he  labored  with  equal  vigor,  to  extirpate  the  worship  of  images, 
in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the 
monks.  Yet  he  pursued  the  business  with  more  moderation,  than 
his  father :  and  being  aware,  that  the  Greeks  were  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  authority  of  councils,  in  religious  matters,  he  col- 
lected a  council  of  eastern  bishops,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
754,  to  examine  and  decide  this  controversy.  By  the  Greeks, 
tliis  is  called  the  seventh  general  council.  The  bishops  pro- 
nounced sentence,  as  was  customary,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
emperor,  and  therefore  •  condemned  images. (24)     But  the  perti- 

(22)  The  Greek  writers  tell  us,  that  both  Gregaries  debarred  LeOj  and  his  son 
Constanlinej  from  the  sacred  communion ;  absolved  the  people  of  Italy  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance;  and  forbid  their  paying  their  taxes,  or  performing  an^  act  of 
obedience.  And  the  advocates  of  tne' Roman  pontiffs,  Baromvs,  SigoniuSy  (de 
Regno  Italiae,)  and  numerous  others,  who  follow  afler  these  writers,  admit,  that 
all  these  things  were  facts.  Yet  some  very  learned  men,' particularly  among  the 
French,  maintain  tliat  the  Gregories  did  not  commit  so  gross  offences :  they  de- 
ny, that  the  pontiffs  either  excommunicated  the  emperors,  or  absolved  the  peo- 
Ele  from  their  allegiance  and  their  duties  to  them.  See  Jo.  Lavjioij  Epistolar. 
lib.  vii.  £p.  vii.  p.  456.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  v.  Pt.  ii.  JVatal.  Alexander^  Ilistor. 
Eccles.  select.  Capita,  Saecul.  viii.  Diss.  i.  p.  456.  Peter  de  Marca,  do  Concor- 
dia saccrdotii  et  imperii.  Lib.  iii.  c.  xi.  Jac.  Ben.  Bossuetf  Defensio  declarationis 
Clori  Gallic,  de  potest,  ecclesiastica,  Pt.  i.  Lib.  vi.  c.  xii.  p.  197.  Giannonef 
Histoire  civile  de  Naples,  Tome  i.  p.  400.  These  rest  chiefly  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Latin  writers,  AnastasiuSy  Patdus  DiaamuSy  and  others ;  who  not  only 
are  silent,  as  to  this  audacity  of  the  pontiffs  in  assailing  and  combatting  the  em- 
perors, but  also  tell  us,  that  they  gave  some  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  trie  empe- 
rors. The  facts  cannot  be  fully  ascertained,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  in  the 
history  of  those  times ;  and  the  question  must  be  lefl  undecided.  Yet  this  is 
certain,  that  those  pontiffs,  by  their  zeal  for  image- worship,  occasioned  the  revolt 
of  their  Italian  subjects  from  the  Greek  emperors.  [The  arguments  adduced  by 
the  apologists  for  tno  popes,  above  named,  seem  to  be  conclusive,  as  to  this  point, 
that  the  popes  did  not,  toen,  feel  themselves  to  hay e  jurisdiction  over  kin|rg  and 
emperors ;  or  to  have  authority  to  dethrone  them,  and  to  transfer  their  dominions 
to  other  sovereigns.  In  particular,  Gregory  II  stated  very  well  the  boundary 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  reproached  LeOy  with  overleaping 
that  boundary.     Tr."] 

(23)  r^  This  nick-name  was  given  to  Omstantiney  from  bis  having  defiled  the 
sacred  font  at  his  baptism.*'    Mticl.^ 

(24)  [This  council  was  composed  of  338  bishops ;  a  greater  number,  tlian  bad 
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nacity  of  the  superstitious,  who  were  borne  on  by  their  zeal  for 
images,  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  these  decisions.  None  made 
greater  resistance,  than  the  monks;  who  did  not  cease  to  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  excite  sedition  among  the  people. 
Constantine  therefore,  being  moved  with  just  indignation,  pun- 
ished many  of  them  in  various  ways ;  and  by  new  laws,  bridled 
the  turbulence  of  this  restless  class  of  people.  Leo  IV,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  AD.  776,  on  the  death  of  Constantine, 
entertained  the  same  views,  ^s  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
done.  For  when  he  saw,  that  the  abettors  of  images  were  not  to 
be  moved  at  all,  by  mild  and  gentle  measures,  he  coerced  them 
with  penal  statutes. 

§  13.  But  Leo  rV.  bemg  removed  by  poison,  through  the 
wickedness  of  his  perfidious  wife  Irenej  in  the  year  780,  images 
now  became  triumphant.  For  that  guilty  woman,  who  governed 
the  empire  during  the  mmority  of  her  son  Constantine^  with  a 
view  to  establish  her  authority,  after  entering  into  a  league  with 
Hadrian^  the  Roman  pontiff,  assembled  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bi- 
thynia,  in  the  year  780,  which  is  known  by  the  title  or  the  second 
Nicene  council.  Here,  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  together  with 
the  decress  of  the  council  of  Constantmople,  were  abrogated ; 
the  worship  of  images,  and  of  the  cross,  -  was  established  ;  and 
penalties  were  denounced,  against  those  who  should  maintain, 
that  worship  and  adoration  were  to  be  given  only  to  God.  No- 
thing can  be  conceived  of,  as  more  puerile  and  weak,  than  the 
arguments  and  proofs  by  which  these  bishops  support  their  de- 

erer  before  been  assembled  in  any  council.  In  his  circular  letter  for  callinc  tbe 
coancil,  the  emperor  directed  the  bishops  to  hold  provincial  councils,  througnout 
the  empire,  for  discussion  of  the  subject;  so  that  when  met  in  the  ceneral  coun* 
cil;  they  mi^ht  be  prepared  to  declare  the  sense  of  the  whole  church.  The 
council  held  its  sessions,  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Hieray  over  ag^ainst  the  city^ 
on  the  Asiatic  shore ;  and  deliberated,  from  the  tenth  of  February  till  the  seventh 
of  August;  when  they  adjourned  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ad  Blachemas,  in 
Constantinople,  and  tnere  published  their  decrees.  The  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, AnasUisiuSf  died  a  few  days  before  the  council  met ;  and  the  emperor 
would  not  appoint  a  successor  to  that  see,  till  the  deliberations  of  the  council 
were  closed ;  lest  it  should  be  thought,  he  placed  a  creature  of  his  own  at  the 
bead  it.  Of  course,  two  other  bishops,  namely,  Tkeodositis,  exarch  of  Asia,  and 
PastiUus^  metropolitan  of  Pamphylia,  presided  in  the  council.  Its  Acts  and 
deliberations  have  all  perished,  or  rather,  been  destroyed  by  the  patrons  of  im- 
age-worship; except  so  much  of  them,  as  the  second  Nicene  council  saw  fit  to 
quote,  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  them,  in  their  sixth  Act.  (Harduins  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  iv.  p.  o25— 444.)  From  these  quotations  it  appears,  that  the  council 
deliberated  soberly,  and  reasoned  discreeUy,  fiom  scripture  And  the  Fathers  ; 
that  they  maintained,  that  all  worship  of  images  was  contrary  to  scripture,  and 
to  the  sense  of  the  church,  in  the  purer  ages  ;  that  it  was  idolatry,  and  forbidden 
by  the  second  commandment.  They  also  maintained,  that  the  vse  of  images  in 
charches  and  places  of  worship,  was  a  custom  borrowed  from  the  pagans ;  that 
it  was  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  They  accordingly  en- 
acted canons,  expressive  of  these  views,  and  requiring  a  corresponding  practice. 
See  fFalek's  Hist,  der  Kirchenversamml.  p.  463  dkc.  Cave,  Hist.  Litteraria,  vol. 
i.  p.  646  &c.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol  iii.  p.  357—368.  ed.  1754.  On 
the  side  of  the  Catholics,  may  be  confiulted,  BaroniMSy  Annales;  and  Pagi^ 
Critica,  ad  ann.  754.     IV.] 
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crees.(25)  Nevertheless,  the  Romans  would  have  those  decrees 
held  sacred ;  and  the  Greeks  were  as  furious  against  those  w^ho 
refused  to  obey  them,  as  if  they  had  been  parricides  and  trai- 
tors. The  other  enormities  of  the  flagitious  Irene,  and  her  end, 
which  corresponded  with  her  crimes,(26)  it  belongs  not  to  this 
history  to  narrate. 

^14.  In  these  contests,  most  of  the  Latins, — as  the  Britons, 
the  Germans,  and  the  French,  took  the  middle  ground,  between 
the  contending  parties :  for  they  decided  that  images  were  to  be 
retained,  indeed,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  churches ;  but  that  no 
religious  worship  could  be  offered  to  them,  without  dishonoring 
the  Supreme  Being.(27)  In  particular,  Charlemagnej  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  French  bishops,  who  were  displeased  with  the 
Nicene  decrees,  first  caused  jour  Books  concerning  images^  to 

(25)  Martin  CkemJutZy  Exameo  Concilii  Trident.  Pt.  iv.  Loc.  ii.  cap.  ▼,  p.  52. 
ed.  Francf.  1707.  Jac.  Lcnfantj  Preservatif  contre  la  Reunion  avec  le  Siege  de 
Rome,  Part.  iii.  Litter,  xvii.  p.  446. — Ifrene  was,  undoubtedly,  an  ungodly,  hypo- 
critical, ambitious  woman;  eager  after  power,  and  from  this  passion,  prone  to 
all,  even  the  most  unnatural  cruelties  ;  and  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  much  de- 
voted to  ima^e-worship.  Her  first  step  was,  to  grant  liberty  to  every  one,  to 
mnke  use  of  images  in  his  private  worsliip.  She  next  removed  Paul,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantmople  ;  because  he  was  afi  Iconoclast;  and  made  Tarasius  her 
secretary,  who  was  devoted  to  images  and  to  her,  to  be  patriarch.  And  as  the 
imperial  guards  were  inclined  to  iconoclasm,  and  might  give  her  trouble,  she 
caused  them  to  be  marched  out  of  the  city,  under  pretence  of  a  foreign  invasion, 
and  tlien  disbanded  them  At  last,  she  called,  in  the  name  of  her  son  Constan- 
tine  who  was  a  minor,  the  council  of  Nice.  Tarasius  directed  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. Yet  there  were  two  napal  envoys  present.  In  the  Acts,  which  we 
still  have  entire,  (in  Harduin's  Collection,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1 — 820.)  there  is  mention 
of  the  representatives  (TOflroT*)p6cwv)  of  the  two  eastern  patriarchs,  those  of 
Alexandria  and  A ntioch.  But  according  to  credible  accounts,  under  this  high 
title,  two  miserable  and  illiterate  monks  were  designated ;  wnom  tlicir  fellow- 
monks  had  arbitrarily  appointed,  and  whom  forged  letters  legi.timatcd.  The 
bishops  assembled,  were  at  least  350.  Besides  these,  two  officers  of  the  court 
were  piesent,  as  commissioners ;  and  a  whole  anny  of  monks.  At  first,  Con- 
stantinople was  appointed  for  the  place  of  mcelinf.  But  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
had  the  greater  part  of  the  army  on  their  side,  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  the  cm- 
press  postponed  the  meeting,  and  changed  the  place  to  Nice.  In  tlie  seventh 
Act  of  this  council,  the  decree  was  made,  that  the  cross,  and  the  imoges  of 
Christ,  Mary,  the  angels,  and  the  saints,   were  entitled  to  religious  worship 

Si|jLi)Tixii  flTpo^xuvijfl'ic)  ;  that  it  was  proper  to  kiss  them,  to  burn  incense  to 
em,  and  to  light  up  candles  and  lamps  before  them  :  yet  they  were  not  enti- 
tled to  divine  worship  (Xarpia).  The  proofs  adduced  by  these  fathers,  in  sup- 
port of  their  decree,  and  their  confutations  of  tlie  contrary  doctrine,  betray  the 
grossest  ignorance  in  these  fathers,  and  their  total  want  of  critical  sagacity,  if 
not  also  intentional  dishonesty.  Their  Acts  are  full  of  fabulous  tales  or  the 
wonders  wrought  by  images,  of  appeals  to  apocryphal  books,  of  perversions  of 
the  declarations  of  the  fathers,  ana  of  other  raise  and  puerile  arguments.  Even 
du  Pin  and  Pag^i  cannot  deny  the  fact.  And  it  is  strange,  how  it  was  possible, 
for  doctrines  supported  by  such  false  reasonings,  to  become  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines of  tiie  whole  churcn.  See  Walch's  Historic  der  Kirchenversamml.  p.  477 
&c.     &W.J 

(2G)  This  moat  atrocious  woman  procured  the  death  of  her  own  son  Constan- 
tine,  in  order  that  she  might  reign  alone.  But  in  the  year  802,  she  was  banished, 
by  the  emperor  JficepkoruSf  to  tne  island  of  Lesbos ;  where  she  died  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

(27)  For  the  abhorrence  of  the  Brittons  of  image  worship,  see  Henr.  Spelman, 
ad  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae,  Tom  i.p.  73  &c. 
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be  drawn  up  by  some  learned  man ;  which  he  sent,  in  the  year 
790,  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Hadrian  ;  in  order  to  prevent  his 
approving  the  decrees  of  Nice.  In  this  work,  the  arguments 
of  the  Nicene  bishops  in  defence  of  image-worship,  are  acutely 
and  vigorously  combatted.(28)  But  Hadrian  was  not  to  be 
taught  by  such  a  master,  however  illustrious ;  and  he  therefore 
issued  his  formal  confutation  of  the  book.  Charlemagney  next 
assembled,  in^the  year  794,  a  council  of  300  bishops,  at  Franc- 
fort  on  the  Maine ;  in  order  to  reexamine  this  controversy.  The 
council  approved  the  sentiments  contained  in  tlie  Books  of  Char- 
lemagne; and  forbid  the  worship  of  images.(29)  For  the  Lat- 
ins, it  seems,  did  not  in  that  age,  deem  it  impious  to  dispute  the 
correctness  of  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  deviate 
from  his  opinions. 

§  15.  While  these  contests  respecting  images,  were  raging, 
another  controversy  sprung  up,  between  tfie  Greeks  and  tlie  La- 
tins, respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  which  the  La- 
tins contended,  was  from  both  the  Father,  and  the  Son  ;  but  the 
Greeks,  that  it  was  only  from  tlie  Father.  The  origin  of  this  con- 
troversy is  involved  in  much  obscurity  :  but  as  it  is  certain,  that 
the  subject  came  up  in  the  council  of  Gentilli,  near  Paris,  AD. 
767,  and  was  there  agitated  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek 
emperor  ;(30)  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  controversy  originated 
in  Greece,  amidst  the  coUissions  respecting  images.  As  the  Latins 
defended  their  opinion  on  this  subject,  by  appealing  to  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  creed,  which  the  Spaniards  first,  and  afterwards 
the  French,  had  enlarged,  (though  at  what  time,  or  on  what  occa- 

(23)  These  Books  of  Charlemagnej  de  Imaginibas,  are  still  extant  j  republish- 
ed, when  become  very  scarce,  with  a  very  learned  preface,  by  Christopk.  Auff. 
Htmnanuy  Hanover  1731,  8vo.  The  venerated  name  of  the  emperor  Charh- 
magfUf  is  attached  to  the  work ;  but  it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  learned  man,  bred  in  the  schools;  or  of  a  theologian,  and  not  of  the  em- 
peror. Some  very  learned  men  have  conjectured,  that  Charlemagne  employed 
Matin,  his  preceptor,  to  draw  up  the  book.  See  Heumann's  Preface,  p.  51,  and 
the  illustrious  BiinaUj  Historia  imperii  Germanici,  Tom.  i.  p.  490.  Nor  would  I 
contemn  the  conjecture.  And  yet  it  appears  to  me,  somewhat  doubtful ;  for  when 
these  Books  were  written,  Alcuin  was  resident  in  England  \  as  is  manifest  from 
his  history,  he  having  gone  to  England  in  789,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  the 
year  792. 

(29)  See,  especially,  Jo.  MabiUony,  who  is  likewise  ingenuous  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  v.  pa.  v  &c.  also  Geo.  Dor- 
sckeus,  Collatio  ad  Concilium  Francfordicnse,  Argentor.  1649,  4to.  FThe  coun- 
cil of  Francfbrt  was  properly  a  general  council ;  for  it  was  assembled  from  all  the 
countries  subject  to  Charlemagne ;  Germany ^  France,  Aquilain,  Gaul,.  S^in, 
and  Italy.  Delegates  from  the  poj)e,  were  present.  Charlemagne  presided.  Two 
Bobjerts  were  discussed  :  the  heresy  of  Felix  of  Urgel;  and  the  subject  of  Image- 
worship.  Charlemagne  laid  his  Books  de  Imaginibus  before  tha  council.  The 
council  approved  of  them  j  and  passed  resolves,  in  conformity  with  them  ;  that 
is,  disapproving  of  the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  council ;  and  deciding,  that,  while 
images  were  to  be  retained  in  churches,  as  ornamental,  and  instructive,  vet  no 
kind  of  worship  whatever,  was  to  be  given  to  them.  See  Wlo/cA'^  Historic  der 
Kirchenversammlungen,  p.  483,  and  Hardvin's  Concilia,  Tom.  iv.  p.  904,  Can. 
2.     Tr.] 

(30)  See  Car.  le  CoinUy  Annalcs  Ecclesiast.  Francor.  Tom.  v.  p.  698. 
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sion,  is  not  known,)  by  adding  the  words  (JUioque)  and  from  the 
Sorij  to  the  article  concerning  tlie  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Greeks  charg- 
ed the  Latins  with  having  the  audacity  to  corrupt  the  creed  of  the 
church  universal,  by  this  interpolation  ;  which  they  denominated 
sacrilege.  From  a  contest  about  a  doctrine,  therefore,  it  became 
a  controversy  about  the  insertion  of  a  word. (31)  In  the  following 
century,  this  dispute  became  more  violent,  and  accelerated  the 
separation  of  the  eastern  from  the  western  churches.(32) 

(31)  Men  of  eminence  for  learning  have  generally  supposed,  that  this  contro- 
versy commenced  respecline  the  word  fitioquc^  which  some  oi'  the  Latins  had 
Qdrled  to  the  Constantinopolitan  creed  ;  and  that,  from  disputing  about  the  tDord^ 
they  proceeded  to  dispute  about  tlie  thing.  See,  above  all  others,  Jo.  MabUiotty^ 
(whom  very  many  follow,^  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  v.  Praef  p.  iv. 
But  with  due  deference  to  those  great  men,  I  would  say,  the  fuct  appears  to  have 
been  otherwise.  The  contest  commenced  respecting  the  doctrijie,  and  afterwards 
extended  to  the  word  JUunpie,  or  to  tiie  interpolation  of  the  creed.  From  the 
council  of  Gentilli,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  dispute  about  the  doctrine  had  existed 
a  long  lime,  when  the  dispute  about  the  word  commenced,  ^nt.  Pugiy  Critica  in 
Baronium,  Tom.  iii.  p.  <i23,  thinks,  that  the  controversy  grew  out  of  the  contest' 
respecting  images  ;  that,  because  the  Latins  pronounced  the  Greeks  to  be  here- 
tics, for  opposing  images ;  the  Greeks  retaliated  the  charge  of  heresy  upon  the 
I^alins,  for  holding,  that  the  IL  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  the 
Father.  But  this  is  said,  without  aulJioiity,  and  without  proof;  and  is  tliereibre 
only  a  probable  conjecture. 

(32)  ^Gi5  Peter  PithocuSy  ii\»\oxm  conlrovcrsiae  dc  proccssiono  Spir.  Sancti; 
subjoined  to  his  Codex  Canonum  ecciesiac  Roman,  p.  355  &c.  Mien,  le  Quien, 
Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  iii.  p.  354.  Gcrh.  Jo.  Vossius,  de  tribus  Symbolis, 
Diss.  iii.  p.  G5,  but  especially,  Jo.  Geo.  IVaichy  Uistoria  controversiae  dc  pro- 
cossionc  Spiritus  Sanct  Jcuac  1751,  8vo. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BISTORT  OF  RITES  AVTD  CEREMONIES. 
$  1.  CeremoDies  multiplied. — §  2.  Zeal  of  Charlemagne  for  the  Romish  rites. 

§  1 .  The  religion  of  this  century  consited,  almost  wholly,  in 
ceremonies  and  external  marks  of  piety.  It  is  therefore  not 
strange,  that  every  where,  more  solicitude  was  manifested  for  mul- 
tiplying and  regulating  these,  than  for  correcting  the  vices  of 
men,  and  removing  their  ignorance  and  impiety.  The  mode  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  was  protracted  to  a  greater 
length  ;  and  deformed,  rather  than  rendered  august,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  various  regulations.(l)  The  manifest  traces  of  private 
and  solitary  masses,  as  they  are  called,  were  now  distinctly  visible ; 
although  it  is  uncertain,  whether  they  were  sanctioned  by  eccle- 
siastical law,  or  introduced  by  the  authoriQr  of  individuals.(2) 
As  this  one  practice  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  ignorance  and  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  others, 

^  2.  Charlemagne^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  disposed  to 
impede  the  progress  of  superstition,  to  some  extent.  For  besides 
forbidding  the  worship  of  images,  as  we  have  already  seen  ;  he 
limited  the  number  ot  the  holy  days,(3)  rejected  the  consecration 

(1)  V^^  here  subjoin  a  few  facta,  from  which  it  will  appear,  how  much  super- 
stition then  dishonored  this  holy  ordinance  of  Chritvt.  Pope  Gregory  III,  among 
his  decisions,  (in  Harduin's  Concilia  Tom.  iii.  p.  1826,  No.  28,)  gives  the  follow- 
ing :  "  If  any  one,  through  negligence,  shall  destroy  the  eucharist,  i.  e.  the  sacri- 
fice >  let  him  do  penance  one  year,  or  three  Quad riiress) mas.  If  he  lets  it  fall  on 
the  ground^  carelessly,  he  must  sing  r>0  Psalms.  Whuever  neglects  to  take  care 
of  the  sacnfice,  so  tliat  worms  get  into  it,  or  it  lose  its  color,  or  taste,  munt  do 
penance  30  or  90  days;  and  the  sacrifice  must  be  burned  in  tlic  fire.  Whoever 
mms  up  the  cup  at  the  close  of  the  solemnity  of  the  mass,  must  do  penance  40 
days.  If  a  drop  from  the  cup  should  fall  on  tne  altar,  the  minister  must  suck  np 
the  drop,  and  do  penance  three  days ;  and  the  linen  cloth,  which  the  drop  touch- 
ed, must  be  washed  three  times,  over  the  cup,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  wash- 
ed be  cast  into  the  fire."  This  same  passage  occurs  in  the  Capitula  of  Theodore 
■rchbisbop  of  Canterbury,  cap.  51 .     ScnlJ] 

(2)  See  Charlemagne  de  Imaginibus,  Lib.  ii.  p.  245.  Geo.  CaHxtuSy  de  Missis  . 
solitariis,  §  12,  andotlters.  [The  private  or  solitary  masses yVf  ere  8o  caWedy  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  public,  or  those  in  which  the  eucharist  was  imparted 
to  the  congregation  ;  and  they  were  masses,  in  which  the  prinst  alone  partook  of 
the  euchanst.  The  introduction  of  these  private  masses,  led  to  a  more  rare  dis- 
tribution of  the  eucharist  to  the  assembly  ;  at  first,  only  on  the  throe  principal  fes- 
tivals ;  and  at  length,  but  once  a  year.     Schl.'\ 

(3)  [At  the  Council  of  Mayence,  AD.  813.  (Hardvin,  Concil.  Tom.  iv.  p. 
1015.  Can.  24 — 28.)  the  number  of  fast  and  feast  days  was  defined,  acrordinir  to 
the  pleasure  of  C&nstantine ;  as  follows.  Four  grvai  fasts;  nnniely,  the  first 
week  in  March,  the  second  week  in  June,  the  third  week  in  September,  and  the 
last  full  week  in  December,  previous  to  Christmas  day.  In  all  these  weeks,  there 
were  to  be  public  litanies  and  masses,  at  9  o'clock,  on  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Satuidays.     Thf.  festivals ^  in  addition  to  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year,  were  to 
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of  bells  with  holy  water,(4)  and  made  other  commendable  regu- 
lations. Yet  he  did  not  effect  much ;  and  chiefly  from  this  cause, 
among  others,  that  he  was  excessively  attached  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  who  were  tlie  patrons  of  the  lovers  of  ceremonies.  His 
father,  Pipin^  had  before  required  the  mode  of  singing,  practised 
at  Rome,  to  be  every  where  introduced. (5)  Treading  in  his 
steps,  Charlemagne^  in  obedience  to  tlie  repeated  exhortations 
of  the  pontiff  Hadrian^  took  vast  pains  to  induce  all  the  churches 
of  Latin  christians,  not  only  to  copy  after  the  Romish  church  in 
this  matter,.but  to  adopt  the  entire  forms  of  the  Romish  worship.(6) 
There  were  however  a  few  churches,  as  those  of  Milan,  Chur, 
&c.  which  could  not  be  persuaded,  by  any  arguments  or  induce- 
ments, to  change  their  old  forms  of  religious  worship. 

be,  Easter  day,  with  the  whole  week;  Ascension  day  ;  Whitsunday  ;  the  nativi- 
ty (martyrdom^  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  of  St.  JoLn  Baptist ;  the  Assumption 
of  St.  Mary;  the  dedication  of  St.  Michael;  nativities  of  St.  Reraigius,  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Andrew ;  Christmas,  four  days ;  the  first  da^  of  January ;  Epiphany ; 
and  the  purification  of  St.  Mary  ;  together  with  the  festivals  of  tho  martyrs  and 
confessors,  interred  in  each  parish  ;  and  the  dedication  of  a  church.     Tr.J 

(4)  JAmong  the  Capitula  of   CfuirUmaffne,  as   given  by  Harduin   (Concilia, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  846,  there  is  one,  No.  18,  "  Ut  eloccae  non  baptizentnr."     Tr.] 

(5)  [See  the  Capitulare  Aquisgranense,  No.  80,  in  Harduin's  Concilia  Tom. 
iv.  p.  843.     Tr.] 

(6)  See  Charlemagne,  de  Imaginibus,  Lib.  i.  p.  52.  Eginhard^  de  vita  Caroli 
Magni,  c.  26.  p.  94.  ed.  Bessel.  and  others. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  HERESIES. 

§  I.  Ancient  sects  recover  strength. — &  2.  Clement  and   Adalbert. — §  3.  FcIix 

and  Elipandus. 

§  1.  The  ancient  sects,  the  Arians^  ManichaeanSj  and  Mar^ 
cionites,  though  often  depressed  by  the  operation  of  penal  laws, 
acquired  new  strength  in  the  East ;  and  allured  many  to  join  them, 
amidst  those  perpetual  calamities  under  which  the  Greek  empire 
had  to  struggle.(l)  The  Monothelites,  to  whose  cause  the  em- 
peror Philippicus  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  well 
wishers,  made  advances  in  many  places.  The  condition  also  of 
the  Nestorians(2j  and  Monophysites,(3)  was  easy  and  agreeable, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabians  ;  nor  were  they  without  abili- 
ty to  annoy  the  Greeks,  their  foes,  and  to  propagate  their  faith 
abroad. 

^  2.  In  the  new  Germanic  churches  collected  by  Boniface^ 
there  were  many  perverse  men,  who  were  destitute  of  true  reli- 
gion :  if  confidence  can  be  placed  in  Bonifaee  and  his  friends. 
But  this  cannot  well  be,  because  it  appears  from  many  circum- 
stances, that  the  persons  whom  he  calls  patrons  of  error,  were 
Irishmen,  Francs,  and  others,  that  would  not  subject  themselves 
to  the  control  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  which  Boniface  was  labor- 
ing to  extend.  Among  others,  the  most  troublesome  to  him  were, 
Adalbert  a  Frenchman,  who  obtained  consecration  as  a  bishop, 
against  the  will  of  Boniface  ;  and  also  Clement^  a  Scot,  or  Irish- 
man. The  former,  who  created  disturbance  in  Franconia,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  altogether  free  from  error  and  crime  ;(4) 

(1)  Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  also,  there  were  some  Ariaos  re- 
maining. 

(3)  [From  Asseman,  we  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  Nestorian  patriarchs ; 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  the  following.  AnanjesUy  under  whom 
the  i^igan  monument  was  erected,  AD.  781.  TimotiicuSf  who  succeeded  Anan- 
jesD,  and  greatly  extended  the  sect  by  the  conversion  of  pagan  nations  near  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  in  Tartary.  He  left  man^  sermons,  an  exposition  of  John's 
Gospel,  ecclesiastical  canons,  polemic  writing,  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  and 
200  letters.  From  him  we  get  knowledge  orseveral  other  writers,  and  of  the 
divisions  caused  by  them.  But  as  these  had  no  influence  on  the  churches  of  Eu- 
rope, we  may  pass  them  by.  See  Baufngarien's  Auszug  der  Kirchengesch.  Vol. 
iii.p.  1315&C.     Schl.] 

(o)  [Of  the  Monophysite  patriarchs  and  writers,  we  also  obtain  some  know- 
ledge from  Asseman.  Uonspicuous  as  writers  among  them  were,  Elias  of  Sigara, 
who  commented  on  the  books  of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and  Theodosiut  of  Edessa, 
who  wiote  poems.  Among  the  Maronites,  the  patriarch  TAeopAi/u9  obtained  re- 
nown. He  appears  to  have  been  the  same  person,  with  that  Maronite  author  of 
the  same  name,  who  lived  about  AD.  765,  and  who  not  only  translated  Homer 
into  Syriac,  but  also  composed  large  historical  works.  See  Baumgartcny  as 
above, pa.  1316.     Schl] 

(4)  See  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  82  &c. 
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for  not  to  mention  other  instances  of  his  disregard  to  truth,  there  is 
still  extant  an  Epistle,  which  he  falsely  asserted  was  written  by 
Jesus  Christy  and  brought  down  from  heaven  by  Michael  the 
archangel.(5)     The   latter  excelled,  perhaps,    Boniface  himself, 

(5)  The  Epistle  is  pablished  by  Steph.  Baluze,  in  tlie  Capitularia  Regum  Fran- 
corum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1396.  [SemleTf  in  bis  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  Tom.  ii. 
p.  185  &c.  conjectures,  that  this  Epistle  was  fabricated  by  the  enemies  of  .^dal- 
bcrtf  and  palmed  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  injuring  him.  This  however  is  doubt- 
ful. The  caption  of  the  epistle  purports,  that  it  is  an  Epistle  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  which  fell  down  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  found  bvtbe  arch- 
angel Michael  near  the  gate  of  Ephraim  ;  that  a  priest  read  it,  transcrioed  it,  and 
sent  it  to  another  priest ;  who  sent  it  into  Arabia.  After  passing  through  many 
bands,  it  came  at  length  to  Rome  &c.  Accompanying  this  letter,  as  transmitted 
by  Boniface  to  the  pope,  was  a  biography  of  Adalbert;  which  stated,  that  his 
niother  had  a  marvellous  dream,  before  his  birth,  which  was  interpreted  to  sig- 
nify, that  her  child  would  be  a  distinguished  man  :  also  a  prayer,  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  him,  in  which  he  invoked  four  or  five  angels  by  name,  that 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  bible.  The  letter  of  Bomfacey  containing  the  accusa- 
tions against  both  JidaJhert  and  Clemens,  states,  thht  Boniface  had  now  labored  30 
years  among  the  Francs,  in  the  midst  of  great  trials  and  opposition  from  wicked 
men  :  that  uis  chief  reliance  had  been  on  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
whose  pleR.«urc  he  had  always  followed ;  that  his  greatest  trouble  had  been  with 
"  tipo  most  base  jmhlic  heretics  and  bla^kemers  of  God  and  the  catfudic  faiths* 
Adalbert  a  Frenchman,  and  Clement  a  Scotchman,  who  held  different  errors^  but 
were  equal  in  amount  of  criminality.  And  he  prays  the  pontiff,  to  defend  him 
a|gainst  those  men ;  and  to  restrain  them,  by  imprisonment  and  excommunica- 
tion, from  annoying  the  churches.  For  said  he,  "  On  account  of  these  men,  1 
incur  persecution,  and  tiie  enmity  and  curses  of  many  people ;  and  the  church  of 
Christ  sufiers  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  the  faith  and  holy  doctrine."  Of 
Adalbert,  he  says:  "The  people  say,  respecting  him,  that!  have  deprived  them 
of  a  most  holy  apostle,  patron  and  intercessor,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  show- 
er of  signs.  But  your  piety  will  iudfc  from  his  works,  afler  hearing  his  life, 
whether  he  is  not  one  clad  m  sheep  s  clothing,  but  within  a  ravening  wolf  For 
he  was  a  hypocrite  in  early  life,  asserting  that  an  angel,  in  human  form,  brought 
to  him  from  distant  countries  relics,  of  marvellous  sanctity^  but  of  whom,  it  was 
uncertain ;  and  that,  by  means  of  these  relics  he  could  obtain  from  God  whatever 
he  asked.  And  then,  with  this  pretence,  as  Paul  predicted,  be  entered  into  many 
houses,  and  led  captive  silly  women,  laden  with  sins,  and  carried  away  by  divers 
lusts ;  and  he  seduced  a  multitude  of  the  rustics,  who  said  that  he  was  a  maa  of 
apostolic  sanctity,  and  wrought  signs  and  wonders.  He  next  hired  some  igno- 
rant bishops  to  ordain  him,  contrary  to  the  canons,  without  assigning  him  a  spe- 
cific charge. — He  now  became  so  insolent,  as  to  assume  equality  with  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ;  and  disdained  to  dedicate  a  church  to  any  apostle  or  martyr;  and 
roprpachcd  the  people  for  being  so  eager  to  visit  the  thresholds  of  the  holy 
apostles.  Afterwards, he  ridiculously  consecrated  oratories  to  his  own  name;  or 
rather  defiled  them,  lie  also  erected  small  crosses,  and  houses  for  prayer,  in-  the 
fields,  and  at  fountains,  and  wherever  he  saw  fit ;  and  directed  public  prayers  to 
be  there  offered  ;  so  that  great  multitudes  despising  the  bishops,  and  forMiking 
the  ancient  churches,  held  their  reli^ous  meetings  in  such  places;  and  would 
say.  The  merits  of  St.  Adalbert  will  aid  us.  Ho  also  save  his  nails  and  locks  of 
his  hair,  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  him,  and  to  be  placed  *vith  the  relics  of 
St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  apostles.  And  finally,  what  appears  the  summit  of  his 
wickedness  and  blasphemy  against  God,  when  people  came  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him,  to  confess  their  sins,  he  said :  I  Know  all  your  sins,  for  all  se- 
crets are  known  to  me  ;  return  securely,  and  in  peace,  to  your  habitations.  And 
all  that  the  holy  Gospel  testifies  as  done  by  hypocrites^  no  has  imitated,  in  his 
dress,  his  walk,  and  his  deportment." — The  Epistle,  then  describes  the  wicked- 
ness of  Clement,  thus  :  "  The  other  heretic,  whose  name  is  Clement^  opposes  the 
catholic  church,  and  renounces  and  confutes  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
He  refuses  to  abide  by  the  treatises  and  discourses  of  the  holy  fathers,  Jerome, 
Aagtistine,  and  Gregory.  Despising  the  decrees  of  councils,  he  affirms,  that  in 
his  opinion,  a  man  can  be  a  christian  bishop,  and  bear  the  title,  afler  being  the 
father  of  two  sons,  begotten  in  adultery   [i.  e.  in  clerical  wedlock].     Introducing 
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in  his  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  of  Christ  ;  and  he  is  tiiere- 
fore,  not  improperly  placed  by  many,  among  the  witnesses  for 
the  truth  in  this  barbarous  age.(6)  Both  were  condemned  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  ZachariaSy  at  the  instigation  of  BonifacCj  in 
a  council  at  Rome,  AD.  748.  And  both,  it  appears,  died  in 
prison. 

§  3.  Much  greater  commotions  were  produced  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  by  Pelixy  bishop 
of  Urge!  in  Spain,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety.  Bebg  con- 
sulted by  Ehpafutus,  archbishop  of  Toledo^  respecting  his  opin- 
ion of  the  sonship  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  he  answered,  in 
the  year  783,  that  Christy  as  God,  was  by  nature,  and  truly,  the 
Son  of  God ;  but  that  as  a  man,  he  was  the  Son  of  God  only  in 
name,  and  by  adoption.  This  doctrine,  imbibed  by  Elipandus 
from  his  preceptor,  Elipandus  disseminated  in  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  while  Felix  spread  it  in  Septimania  [or  Languedoc^.  But 
in  the  view  of  the  pontiff  Hadrian^  and  of  most  of  ^e  Latm  bish- 
ops, this  opinion  seemed  to  revive  the  error  attributed  to  AW^o- 
rtia,  and  to  divide  Christ  into  two  persons.  Hence  Felix  was 
judged  guilty  of  heresy,  and  requirecf  to  change  his  opinion  ;  first 
in  the  council  Narbonne,  AD.  T88  ;  then  at  Ratisbon  in  Germa- 
ny, AD.  792 ;  also  at  Fancfort  on  the  Maine,  AD.  794  ;  and  af- 
terwards at  Rome,  AD.  799  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  council  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  And  he  revoked  his  opinion,  ostensably ;  but  not  in 
realty,  for  he  died  in  it,  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  banished  by 
Charlemagne.{l)  No  rule  of  faith  could  be  enacted  for  Elipan- 
dus j  by  the  christians ;  because  he  lived  under  the  Saracens  of 
Spain.  Many  believe,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  disciples 
of  Felix,  who  were  called  Adoptionists,  differed  from  other 
christians,  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  words,   or  in  the   mode  of 

Judaism  again,  he  deems  it  right  for  a  christian,  if  he  pleases,  to  marry  the  widow 
of  his  deceased  brother.  Also,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  holy  fathers,  he  main- 
tains, that  Christ  tiic  Son  of  God  descended  into  hell,  and  liberated  all  that  were 
there  detained  in  prison,  believers  and  unbelievers,  worshippers  of  God  and  wor- 
shippers of  idols.  And  many  other  horrible  things,  he  affirms,  respectlM  divine 
predestination,  and  contravening  the  catholic  faith."  See  Hardtuiis  Concilia, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  1936—1940.     TV] 

(t>)  The  errors  of  Clement  are  enumerated  by  Boniface,  Epist.  cxzxv.  p.  189. 
[See  them  stated,  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  preceding  note.  TV.]  Among 
these  errors,  there  is  certainly  no  one  that  is  capital.  Sec  Jac.  Usher ,  Sylloge 
Epistolar.  Hibernicar.  p.  12.  and  Nouveaux  Dictionaire  histor.  crit.  Tom.  i.  p. 
133  Slc.  [For  the  history  of  the  controversy  with  both  Adalbert  and  Clement, 
see  Waleh's  Historic  der  Ketzeroyen,  Tom.  x.  p.  3 — 66.     TV.] 

(7)  The  authors,  who  have  treated  of  the  sect  of  Felix,  are  enumerated  by  Jo. 
Jlfk.  FabriduSf  in  his  Bibliotheca  Lat.  mcdiiacvi,Tom.  ii.  p.  5H2.  To  these,  add 
Peter  dc  Marca^  in  the  Marca  Hispanica,  Lib.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  3(56  &c.  Jo.  de  Fcrrt- 
ras,  Hisioire  generalc  d'Espaffne,  Tom.  ii.  p.  51b,  523,  535,  536,  560.  Jo.  MaJbil- 
Umy,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Buncd.  Tom.  v.  Praef  p.  ii  &c.  Of  Felix  in  particular, 
account  is  given  by  Dimii/i.  Colonia,  Histoire  litter,  de  la  villedu  Lyon,  Tom.  ii. 
p.  79.  and  by  the  Uenedictine  monks,  in  Histoire  littcraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv. 
p.  434  &c.  [This  sect  is  fully  treated  of,  in  C.  W.  F.  Walchs  Historic  der  Ket- 
zereyen,  vol.  ix.  p.  667 — 940  :  and  in  his  Historia  Adoptianorum,  Gotting.  1755, 
><vo.'    See  also  Schroeckh,  Kirchengosch.  Vol.  xx.  p.  459—498.     Tr.] 
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Stating  their  views. (8)  But  as  Felix  was  not  uniform  in  his  lan- 
guage, those  who  accuse  him  of  the  Nestorian  error,  have  some 
grounds  of  argument. 

(8]  Jo.  Geo.  Z)ar^/^«t/5,.Collat.  ad  Concilium  Francof.  p.  101.  Sam.  Wercnfds, 
de  Logomachiis  Eruditor.  in  his  Opp.  p.  459.  Ja^.  Basnage,  Praef.  ad  Etherium  ; 
in  llenr.  Canisii  Lectionibus  Antiquiv,  Tom.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  2i^.  Geo.  CalixtuSj  in  bis 
Tract  on  this  subject:  and  others.  [W.  WdLch,  in  his  Historia  Adoptianor.  con- 
siders FeliXj  as  not  a  Nestorian ;  and  yet  he  regards  the  controversy,  as  not  mere- 
ly about  words.  The  substance  of  Felix's  views,  he  thus  states.  Christ  as  a 
man,  and  without  regard  to  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures,  was  bom  a  ser- 
vant of  God,  though  without  sin.  From  the  condition  of  a  servanty  he  passed 
into  that  of  &  free  per  son  y  when  God  at  his  baptism  pronounced  him  his  dear  Son. 
This  transaction  was  his  adoption,  and  likewise  his  regeneration.  The  title  of 
God,  belongs  to  him,  indeed,  as  a  man ;  but  not  properly,  for  he  is  God  only  nun- 
cupatively.  Thus  did  Felix  utter  something  unsuitable  and  new ;  but  his  inno- 
vation was  not  a  grovnd  for  86  great  an  alaim  throughout  the  whole  church,  as  if 
lie  had  assailed  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.     TV*.] 
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PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

&  1  2  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Cimbrians  converted. — §  3.  The  Bulgariam, 
Bohemians,  and  Moravians.— §  4.  The  Slavonian  tribes,  the  Russians.— §  5. 
Estimate  of  these  conversions. 

§  1 .  So  long  as  Charlemagne  lived,  which  was  till  the  year 
814,  he  omitted  no  means  which  he  deemed  requisite,  to  propa- 
gate' and  establish  Christianity  among  the  Huns,  the  Saxons,  the 
Frieslanders,  and  others.(lJ  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he 
did  not  omit  to  employ  violence  and  war.  His  son,  Lewis  the 
Meek,  had  the  same  zeal  for  propagating  Christianity,  though 
greatly  his  inferior  in  other  respects.  Under  his  reign,  a  conven- 
ient opportunity  was  presented,  for  planting  Christianity  among  the 
northern  nations,  especially  the  Danes  and  Swedes. (2)     Harold 

(l\  rAmong  these,  belong  the  Carinthians.  They  had  indeed  partially  re- 
ceived Christianity,  in  the  preceding  century,  from  r*r^i/«iJr,  bishop  of  Saltsburg. 
For  lUrruih,  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  when  he  committed  his  eon  torastus  to  the 
Bavarians  as  a  hostage,  requested,  that  he  might  be  baptized  and  educated  as  a 
christian  'and  he  also  requested  the  same,  in  regard  to  his  nephew  Lhetvmar, 
Now,  as  both  these  afterwards  became  dukes  of  Carinthia,  it  may  be  readilv  con- 
ceived, that  the  christian  religion  had  made  considerable  progress  there  before 
SiJcentury.  In  the  present  century,  AD.  e03,  CA«We«ui^  came  to  Salteburg, 
«nH  confirmed  to  Arrw  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Slavonia,  or  Cann- 
Ih"!  in  Wr  P^no^^  The  presbyters,  'whom  bishop^mo  sent  into  Cannthiii^ 
*"■**",        *,       . 1 ♦! ^ ^A^^*e.A  A  anffiilnr  oTtifice.  to  render  chnsuanity 


pafan 


ed  christian  Slaves  losii  ai  wuiw  wiiu  niot«,  ""-^^ ,r-» 1    7 vr  ,   '  .,^ 

their  bread  and  meat  without  the  doors;  and  had  «^dnnTc  out  of  black  cu^, 
whereas  the  servants  drank  from  guilded  cups  For  the  P^^'byters  told  the  m^^^ 
ters-  "  You  unbaptized  persons,  are  not  worthy  to  eat  with  those  that  are  bap- 
tized "  This  enkindled  such  a  desire  to  become  chnsUans  that  great  numbers 
ofthem  were  baptized.  The  story  does  as  little  credit  to  these  missionaries  as 
to  their  converts^    See  the  Life  of  St.  Ruprecht ;  m  Camsxi  LecUonibus  Antiq. 

^"^i  ^E^^L:;':^^  who  had  traveled  as  a«y-P;^n^^--^^^ 

the  northern  countries,  made  an  attempt  as  early  as  AD.  ^^^'J^.  JJ^^J^"?^ 
tianity  there ;  and,  together  with  HalUgarivM  of  Cambiay,  he  obtained  from  pop* 

Vol.  II.  S 
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Klackj  a  petty  sovereign  of  Jutland,  being  expelled  his  kingdom^ 
by  Regner  Lodbrockj  in  the  year  826,  applied  to  the  emperor 
for  his  assistance.  Letms  promised  him  aid,  on  condition,  that  he 
would  embrace  Christianity  himself,  and  admit  teachers  of  the 
christian  religion  into  his  country.  Harold  acceded  to  the  terms, 
was  baptized  at  Mayence,  AD.  826,  together  with  his  brother, 
and  took  along  with  him  to  Jutland  two  preachers  of  Christianity, 
Ansgariusy  a  monk  and  schoolmaster  of  Corbey  in  Saxony,  and 
Autbertf  a  monk  of  Corbey  in  France  ;  and  these  monks  preached 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland  and  Cimbria,  for  two  years,  with 
great  success. 

§  2.  On  the  death  of  his  fellow-laborer  Autbert^  in  the  year 
828,  the  indefatigable  Ansgarivs  went  over  to  Sweden  ;  and  there 
he  plead  the  cause  of  Christ  with  equal  success.  (3)  Returning 
into  Germany,  Letvis  the  Meek  constituted  him,  in  the  year  831, 
archbishop  of  the  new  church  of  Hamburg, (4)  and  of  all  the 
North ;  and  in  the  year  844,  the  episcopal  see  of  Bremen  was  an- 
nexed to  that  of  Hamburg.  The  profits  of  this  high  station  were 
small,(5)  while  its  perils  were  very  great,  and  its  labors  inmiense. 
For  Ansgarius,  while  he  lived,  took  frequent  journeys  among  the 
Danes,(6)  the  Cimbrians,  \he  Swedes,(7)  and  other  nations  ;  and 

Pagchalj  a  full  power  for  this  purpose.  See  Acta  Sanctor.  Antw.  ad  3.  Februar. 
and  MaidUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened,  Saecul.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  79, 90.     Schl.] 

(3)  [The  christians  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Normans,  in  their 
frequent  plundering  expeditions,  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  give  this  peo- 
ple a  favorable  disposition  towards  Christianity  ;  and  especially  by  recounting  to 
them  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  christian  countries,  which  was  ascribed  to 
their  religion.  This  will  account  for  what  historians  affirm,  that  Swedish  am- 
bassadors came  to  king  Leirw,  and  stated  among  other  things,  that  many  of  their 
people  had  an  inclination  towards  Christianity,  and  that  their  king  would  cheer- 
fully permit  christian  priests  to  reside  among  them.  Ansckariiis  and  Vitmam 
were  sent  thither,  with  rich  presents.  Their  voyage  was  unfortunate  :  for  they 
fell  into  the  bands  of  pirates,  who  plundered  them.  Yet  they  finally  reached  the 
port  of  Biork,  which  belonged  to  tlie  king,  Bern  or  Biorn.  There  they  collected 
a  congregation  and  built  a  church,  in  the  course  of  six  months  ;  the  king  having 
given  liberty  to  his  subjects,  to  embrace  the  new  religion.  On  the  return  of  these 
misaionaries,  the  congregation  in  Sweden  was  without  a  teacher,  till  Ebbo  sent 
them  his  nephew  Gavsberty  who,  at  his  ordination  to  the  episcopacy  of  that  see, 
took  the  name  of  Simon;  but  he  was,  soon  afler,  driven  out  of  Sweden.     Schl.'] 

(4)  [The  see  of  Hamburg  was  then  very  small,  embracing  but  four  parish 
churches.  Lewis  sent  AnsgaTvus  to  the  pope ;  who  conferred  on  him  the  archi- 
episcopal  pall,  and  constituted  him  his  legate  for  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Faro 
islands,  Iceland  &:c.  as  also  among  the  Slavonians,  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
tribes.     See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Feb.  Tom.  i.  and  MalnUony,\.  c.     Schl.l 

(5)  [Lewis  the  Meek  assigned  hira  the  revenues  of  a  monastery  in  Brabant,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  missionary  efforts.  But  the  income  of  the  mo- 
nastery was  very  small ;  and  soon  after  ceased  rdtogether,  when  the  kingdom 
fell  into  disorder.  Ansgarius  must  therefore  have  been  in  want  of  resources.  He 
at  last  received  a  small  estate,  from  a  pious  widow,  in  Ramelslob  near  Bremen; 
which  however  yielded  him  but  a  small  income.     Schl.'] 

(6)  [The  violent  persecutions,  to  which  the  Dnnish  christians  were  exposed, 
was  one  occasion  for  his  repeatedly  visiting  that  country.  He  was  himself  driven 
from  Hamburg,  (by  an  invasion  of  the  Normans,)  and'the  city  being  wholly  laid 
waste,  he  had  to  reside  some  time  at  Bremen.  He  was  at  length  permitted  to 
enter  Denmark,  by  king  Erich;  and  being  allowed  to  preach  there,  he  erected  a 
ehurch  at  Hadelfye  or  Schleswick,  in  the  year  850.     But  this  king  being  slain,  in 
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laboredy  though  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  collect  new  churches, 
and  to  strengthen  those  previously  formed,  till  death  overtook 
him,  AD.  866.(8) 

§  3.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  two  Greek  monks,  Metho- 
dius and  Cyril y  being  sent  as- missionaries  from  Constantinople, 
by  tlie  empress  Theodora^  taught  first  the  Moesians,  Bulgarians, 
and  Gazari,  and  afterwards  tlie  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  to  re- 
nounce their  false  gods,  and  to  embrace  Christ. (9)     Some  knowl- 

%6  j  daring  the  minority  of  bis  son  Erich  Baem,  there  was  fresh  persecation, 
and  the  church  of  Schleswick  was  shut  up.  When  this  king  began  to  reign  in 
person,  he  was  more  favorable  to  the  christians-,  and  permitted  Anscharitu  to  re- 
turn, and  to  erect  a  new  church  at  Bipen^  AD.  8()0.     SckL."] 

(7)  [To  Sweden  he  sent  the  priest  Ardgarius  ;  and  likewise  went  there  him- 
self, a  second  time,  in  the  character  of  envoy  from  king  Lewis  to  king  OUnu  ; 
who  was  induced  by  presents,  to  support  Ansgarius  in  two  imperial  Sweedish 
diets,  at  which  the  establishment  of  Christianity  was  decided  breasting  lots. 
He  now  reestablished  christian  worship  at  Biork,  and  Icfl  Herimbert  there  aa  a 
christian  teacher.     Schl.} 

(8)  The  writers,  who  treat  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this  holy  and  illustrious 
parent  of  the  Cimbrian,  Danish,  and  Sweedish  churches,  are  enumerated  by  Jo, 
Alb^.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  Zi2  &c.  and.  Lux  £van- 

felii  toto  orbi  terrar.  cxoriens,  p.  435  &c.  To  these,  add  the  Benedictine  monks* 
liscoire  litteraire  de  !a  France,  Tome.  v.  p.  277.  Acta  Sanctor.  mens.  Februar. 
Tom.  i.  p.  391  &c.  Eric  Ponloppidan.  Annoles  eccl<^s.  Danicae  Diplomatici, 
Tom.  i.  p.  18  6ijc.  MiUlcrus,  Cimbria  Litteruta,  Tom.  iii.  p.  8  &c.  From  these 
writers,  a  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the  others  also  ;  namely,  Ebbo,  Withntar, 
Remberty  &c.  who  were  either  the  companions  and  assistants  of  Ansgarius^  or 
his  successors  in  the  field  of  labor.  [The  life  of  Ansgarius,  well  written  by 
Rembert,  his  disciple  and  successor  in  the  see  of  Hamburg,  is  in  MabiUonyy  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  p.  78  &c.  Among  the  recent  writers,  see  Schmidt^ 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  108 — 119.  SchroecUi,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  314 
Ac.  and  archbishop  Miinter's  Kirchengesch.  von  Danem.  und  Norweg.  vol.  i. 
Lips.  1823.     Tr.] 

(9)  Jo.  Geo.  Stredoitsky,  Sacra  Moraviae  Historia,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  94  &e. 
Compare  Jo.  Peter  Kohl,  Introdact.  in  historiam  et  rem  litterar.  Slavorum,  p. 
124  &C.  and  others.  [A  mnch  ampler  account  of  the  missions  and  convernoos, 
mentioned  in  this  and  following  sections,  is  given  by  Schroeckh,  Kirchengosch. 
vol.xxi.  p.  396  &c.and  by  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  120  &c.  also 
by  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Kalendaria  £cclesiae  universae,  Tomus  in.  p.  3  &c.  Ro- 
mae  1755.  4to. — The  following  summary,  by  Schlegel,  derived  from  Semier  and 
Baumgarten,  contains  the  most  material  results  of  modern  invcii;tigation.  TV.] 
The  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  previously  scatCered  among  the  Bulgarianay 
by  some  christian  captives.  In  the  year  814,  Crummus  the  Bulgarian  king,  cap- 
tured Adrianople,  and  carried  the  bishop,  Manuel,  with  other  of  the  citizens,  into 
captivity  :  and  his  successor  afterwards  put  this  bishop  with  other  christian  cap- 
tives to  death  *,  because  they  made  proselytes  among  tne  Bulgarians.  AAer  this, 
it  appears,  that  both  the  monk  Theodorus  Eupharas,  who  was  a  captive  in  that 
country,  and  a  sister  of  the  Bulgarian  king  Bogoris,  who  had  been  taxen  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  educated  and  taught  the  cnristian 
religion,  and  then  exchanged  for  the  monk  Theodorus,  contributed  much  to  re- 
commend Christianity  to  that  people.  The  way  being  thus  prepared,  Bogoris 
admitted  several  aitists  from  Constantinople;  among  whom  was  the  fiunoas 
painter  Methodius,  who  instead  of  drawing  worldly  scenes  for  the  king,  formed 
religious  pictures,  and  among  them,  one  of  the  judgment  dajr ;  and  instructed 
him  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Not  long  a^r,  the  king,  in  a  time  of 
famine,  openly  professed  Christianity,  and  invited  teachers  from  abroad.  But  his 
subjects  made  insurrection  against  him,  for  it ;  and  he  caused  fifly-two  of  the 
ring-leaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  at  length  brought  the  rest  to  embrace  the 
new  religion.  In  the  year  848,  (for  thus  J&seman  has  ascertained  the  true  year, 
in  his  Kalendar.  eccles.  universae,  Tom.  iii.  p.  13  &c.  whereas  Kohl  and  Stre- 
dowsky,  state  the  year  843,)  Consiantine,  the  orother  of  this  Methodius,  had  been 
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edge  of  Christianity  had  indeed  been  previously  imparted  to  these 
nations,  through  the  influence  of  Charlemagne  and  some  of  the 
bishops ;( 10)  but  that  knowledge  produced  little  effect,  and  gradu- 
ally became  extinct.  As  the  missionaries,  above  named,  were 
Greeks,  they  inculcated  on  those  new  disciples  the  opinions  of 
the  Greeks,   their  forms  of  worship  and  their   rites ;( 11)  from 

sent  among  the  Chazari  [or  Gazari,]  whose  kins  liad  likewise  desired  to  have 
christian   teachers.     Constantijie   laid  the   foundation   of  the   christian   church 
among  this  people,  iranslated  the  scriptures  into  the  iSlavonic  language,  and 
tauffht  that  barbarous  nation  the  use  of  letters.    After  this,  he  came  to  the  aid  of 
bis  Drother,  amons  the  Bulgarians;  and  in  the  year  861,  baptized  king  Bogoris, 
who  assumed  at  the  font  the  name  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  Michael. — The  two 
brothers,  ConstanHru  and  Methodius  were  natives  of  Tne^ssalonica.     The  former, 
who  was  the  oldest,  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Cifril ;  and,  on  account  of  his 
learning,  was  sumamod  the  Philosopher.     The  younger  brother  was  distinguish- 
ed as  a  painter.     It  is  probable,  that  both  of  them,  in  earl^  life,  fled  from  Con- 
stantinople, to  avoid  the  persecution  which  bcfel  the  worshippers  of  images,  and 
especially  the  painters  of  them  ;  and  that  they  look  refuge  among  the  Slavonic 
trioes,  and  there  learned  their  lansuago,  which  was  aAerwards  ofu.se  to  them  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity. — troni  the  Bul^irians,  Constantino,  it  is  stated, 
travelca  among  the  adjacent  DalmatianSy  and  Croations,  and  baptized  their  king 
Budimir.     Sec  Baumgarten's  Auszue  der  Kirchcngesch.  vol.  iii.  p.  1379.  and  S. 
SemUr't  Selecta  Hist,  eccles.  Capita,  Tom.  ii.  p.  263,  !iJ69. — As  to  the  BohcmianSf 
the  Chronicles  of  Fulda,  ad  ann.  845,  state  that  under  Lewis  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans, fourteen  Bohemian  lords,  with  their  subjects,  embraced  the  christian  reli- 
gion.    And  it  is   well   known,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  centurv,  the  Bohe- 
mian prince  Borivoi  or  Borsivoi  was  baptized.     Suatopluc  or  Zwentilold,  king  of 
the  Moravians,  appears  to  have  ^catly  aided  this  conversion.     For  having  been 
baptized  himself,  ne  treated  this  pa^an  prince  rouehly,  while  residing  at  his 
court;  and  would  not  allow  him  to  sit  at  iiis  table ;  DecausOp  as  he  told  him,  it 
was  not  suitable,  for  a  pagan  to  eat  with  christians.     Perhaps  also  the  assurance 
civen  him  bv  Methodius,  may  have  contributed  to  his  conversion  ;  for  he  told 
nim,  that  if  ne  embraced  chtistianity,  ho  would  become  a  greater  man^  than  any 
of  his  ancestors.     In  short,  he  consented  to  be  baptized  ;   and  returning  home, 
he  persuaded  his  wife,  iMdomiUa,  with  many  others,  to  receive  baptism  also ; 
and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  greatly  promoted  the  soread  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  among  other  means,  by  erecting  a  famous  school  at  JBudec.     See  S. 
Sender f  I.  c.  p.  261,  265. — The  Moravians  were  converted,  under  their  king  /?a- 
dislav.    He  sent  for  the  two  monks,  ConstajUiTU  and  Methodius;  and  they  erect- 
ed a  school  at  Vetvar,  baptized  the  king,  and  his  most  distinguished  subjects, 
translated  many  books  into  the  Slavonic  language,  and  set  up  public  worship  in 
this  tongue.     They  erected  churches  in  several  places,  particularly  at  Olmutz 
and  Briinn  ;  but  they  introduced  also  image  worship,  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dicted.   See  Baumgarten's  Auszug  dor  Kirchengesch.  Tom.  iii.  p.  1429  &e. 
Sehl.] 

(10)  Stredmcsky^  loc.  cit.  Lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  55  &c.  [When  Charlemagne^  in 
his  wars  with  the  Huns  and  Avares,  was  victorious,  he  compelled  the  Moravian 
king  SamodaVy  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and  ^mo  of  Saltsburg,  in  particular,  un- 
dertook to  convert  these  tribes;  and  in  this  business,  the  monk  Godwin  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  under  Lewis  the  Pious,  Oroiph  the  archbishoph  of  Lorch  also.  See 
jPagij  Critic,  ad  arm.  824.  In  the  year  822,  Mogemir  the  successor  of  Samoslav, 
became  a  confederate  of  the  emperor  Lewis,  and  gave  free  toleration  to  the  chris- 
tian worship,  on  which  he  himself  attended.  This  good  beginning,  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Slavonic  nations,  in  Moravia,  was  however  much  interrupted,  by 
the  contests  that  arose  between  the  bishops  of  Saltsburg  and  those  of  Passau  ; 
and  besides,  the  ignorance  of  the  christian  missionaries  orthe  Slavonic  language, 
and  their  introducing  the  Latin  formulas  of  worship,  were  serious  obstacles  to 
success.  And  at  last,  the  wars  between  the  Germans  and  the  Moravians,  the  latter 
having  wholly  renounced  the  dominion  of  the  former,  put  a  full  stop  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  gospel  among  that  people.  See  Baumgartms  Auszug,  Vol.  iii  p. 
1430  &.C.     Schl^ 

)11)  Jac.  Leittfant,  Histoirc  de  la  guerro  des  Hussites,  Ltvr.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  2  &c 
and  compare  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique,  Tom.  xxi.  p.  2, 3,  4. 
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which  the  Roman  pontiff,  afterwards,  by  their  legates,  were  able 
tut  partially  to  reclaim  them.  And  from  this  source,  great  com- 
motions occasionally  arose. 

§  4.  Under  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  who 
ascended  the  throne  AD  867,  the  Slavonic  nations,  the  Arentani 
and  others,  who  inhabited  Dalmatia,  sent  ambassadors  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  subjection  to  the 
Greek  empire. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  professed  a  readiness 
to  receive  Christianity.  Greek  priests  were  therefore  sent  among 
them,  who  instructed  and  baptized  them.(ia)  The  same  empe- 
ror, after  concluding  a  peace  with  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Rus- 
sians, persuaded  them  by  presents  and  other  means,  to  promise 
him,  by  tlieir  ambassabors,  that  they  would  embrace  Christianity. 
The  nation  stood  to  their  promise,  and  admitted,  not  only  chris- 
tian teachers  among  them,  but  also  an  archbishop,  commissioned 
by  IgnaiixiSy  the  Greek  patriarch.(13^  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity  among  the  Russian  people.  They  were  in- 
habitants of  the  Ukraine;  and  a  little  before  had  fitted  out  a  fleet 
at  Kiow,  in  which  they  appeared  before  Constantinople,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  Greeks. (14) 

%  6.  The  christian  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  in  this  age,  were 
men  of  more  piety  and  virtue,  than  most  of  those  who  undertook 
the  conversion  of  the  pagans,  in  the  preceding  century.  They  did 
not  resort  to  coercive  measures ;  tliey  either  disregarded  altogeth- 
er, or  promoted  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  tlie  private  interests 
of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  their  lives  were  free  from  arrogance, 
insolence,  and  the  suspicion  of  licentiousness.  Yet  the  religion 
they  inculcated,  was  very  wide  of  that  simple  rule  of  truth  and  ho- 
liness, which  the  apostles  of  Christ  preached,  and  was  debased  by 
many  human  inventions  and  superstitions.  Among  the  nations 
which  they  converted,  also,   these  preachers  allowed  too  many 

(12)  This  wo  learn  from  Constantine  Porphyrognnitus,  de  Administrando  Im- 
perio,  cap.  xxix ;  in  ^nsdmi  Banif unc  Jmperium  Orientale,  Tom.  i.  p.  72,  73. 
Constantine  also  relates  the  same,  in  h\s  life  of  his  grandfather,  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, §  liv.  Corpus  Hist.  Byzantin.  Tom.  xvi.  p.  i:i3,  I'M. 

(13)  Constantine  Porphyrogenitu.s,  do  Vita  Btisilii  Macedonis,  §  xcvi,  in  the 
Corpus  llist.  Bvzant.  Tom.  xvi.  p.  157 ;  and  Narratio  do  Rutlienorum  conver- 
Hone ;  publisbea  Cr.  and  Lat.  by  Banduri^  Iinperiuni  Oricntale,  in  his  notes  to 
Porphyro^enitus,  dc  Administrando  Imperio,  Tom.  ii.  p.  02. 

(14)  Mtch  le  Quien,  in  his  Christianus  Oriens,  Tom.  i.  p.  1257,  gives  ac- 
count of  this  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Christianity,  in  th«  reign  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian :  but  he  has  made  a  number  of  mistakes,  as  others  had  done  before 
him.  He  first  tells  us,  that  the  Russians  here  intended,  were  those  that  border- 
ed on  the  Bulgarians :  but,  a  little  afler,  he  tells  us,  they  were  the  Gazari. 
For  this  opinion,  he  has  but  one  reason,  namely,  that  among  the  teachers  sent  to 
instruct  the  Russians,  was  that  Cyril ,  who  was  active  in  the  conversion  of  the  Ga- 
zari. The  learned  author  was  ignorant  of  both  the  Russians  and  the  Grazari.  He 
has  made  also  other  mistakes.  The  subject  is  developed  much  better,  and  more 
accurately,  by  Theoph.  Sigfr.  Bayer,  Di*»s.  de  Russoruni  prima  expcditione  Con- 
•lantinopolitana ;  published  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  Commentar.  Acad.  Scicntiar. 
Petropofitanae,  AD.  1738.  4to.  [See  also  Schrorckh^  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p. 
507  &.C.  and  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  ItKi  &c.     Tr.] 
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relics  of  the  old  superstitions  to  remain  ;  and,  in  truth,  they  were 
more  earnest  to  inculcate  an  external  form  of  piety,  than  piety  it- 
self. Yet,  it  m!ist  be  allowed,  that  these  pious  and  good  men,  were 
obliged  to  }  ield  up  several  things  to  the  rudeness  of  those  savage 
nations. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ADVERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH* 

§  1.  Success  of  the  Saracens — §  2,  3.  The  Norman  pirates. 

§  1 .  The  SaraccDS  were  in  possession  of  all  Asia,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  India,  a  few  regions  only  excepted.  They  also  held  the 
oest  parts  of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  West,  Spain  and  Sardinia.  In 
the  year  827,  relying  on  the  treason  of  individuals,  they  subju- 
gated the  very  fertile  island  of  Sicily.(l)  And  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  the  Asiatic  Saracens  got  possession  of  many  cities  in 
Calabria,  and  spread  terror  quite  to  the  walls  of  the  city  Rome. 
They  also  either  ravaged,  or  took  possession  of  Crete,  Corsica, 
and  other  islands.  How  great  the  injury  to  the  christian  cause, 
every  where,  from  these  successes  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  wars 
and  rapine,  and  hostile  to  the  christians,  every  one  can  easily 
comprehend.  In  the  East  especially,  numberless  families  of 
christians  embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  to  render 
their  lives  comfortable.  Those  possessed  of  more  resolution  and 
piety,  gradually  sunk  into  a  wretched  state,  being  not  only  strip- 
ped of  the  chief  of  their  property,  but,  what  was  still  more  la- 
mentable, they  fell  by  degrees  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  an  amaz- 
ing ignorance ;  so  that  they  retained  almost  nothing  christian,  ex- 
cept the  name,  and  a  few  religious  rites.  The  Saracens  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  those  of  Spain,  became  divested  in  a  great 
measure  of  their  ferocity ;  and  ihey  suffered  the  christians,  their 
subjects,  to  live  quietly,  according  to  their  own  laws  and  institu- 
tions.    Yet  instances  of  cruelty  were  not  wanting  among  them.(2) 

(1)  {Euphemius,  a  general  in  Sicily,  became  enamored  with  a  nun,  and  forci- 
bly took  her  to  his  bed.  Her  brothers  complained  to  the  viceroy,  who  laid  the 
case  before  the  emperor ;  and  he  ordered  the  nose  of  Euphemius  to  bo  cut  off. 
Euphemius  repelled  the  force  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  fled  to  Africa.  There  he 
offered  the  Saracen  governor,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  Sicily,  if  he  would 
entrust  him  with  an  army,  and  aAow  hi^l  to  assume  the  title  of  a  Roman  Impera- 
tor.  The  governor  consented;  and  Euphemius  fulfilled  his  promise.  But  he 
had  scarcely  accomplished  his  design,  when  he  lost  his  life  at  Syracuse,  by  as- 
sassination. See  the  account  given  by  John  CuropeUata,  as  cited  by  Baronius, 
Annal.  Tom.  ix.  ad  ann.827.  |  xxiv  &c.     T>.] 

(2)  See,  for  example,  the  mart]rrdom  of  EiUogius  of  Corduba,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  ad  d.  xi.  Martii,  Tom.  ii.  p.  88. — and  those  of  Roderic  and  Salomon, 
Sminish  martyrs  of  this  century ;  in  the  same  Vol.  ad  d.  xiii.  Martii,  p.  3^. 
[The  Saracens  of  Spain  were  tolerant  to  the  christians,  so  Ions  as  they  demeaned 
themselves  as  quiet  and  peaceable  citizens ;  and  they  allowed  them  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  But  they  would  not  allow  them  to  revile  Muhammed 
and  his  religion.  And  this  was  the  source  of  all  the  difficulties.  Ahdalrahman, 
consulted  H^cco/rui,  a  christian  bishop,  on  the  subject.  The  bishop  stated,  that 
when  christians  traduced  the  Muhammedan  religion,  without  urgent  cause,  and 
labored  to  introduce  their  own  in  place  of  it,  if  they  thereby  lost  their  lives,  they 
could  not  be  accounted  maTtyrs.     A  number  of  christians  agreed  with  Reccafrid ; 
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§  2.  Another  and  a  more  direful  tempest  came  upon  the  Eu- 
ropean christians,  from  the  regions  of  the  North.  The  Normans, 
that  is,  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Denmark, 
Norway,"  and  Sweden,  who  were  accustomed  to  rapine  and 
slaughter,  and  whose  petty  kings  and  chieftains  practiced  piracy, 
infested  the  coasts  along  the  German  and  Gallic  oceans,  as  early 
as  die  reign  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  that  emperor  established  gar- 
risons and  camps,  to  oppose  them.  But  in  this  century,  they  be- 
came much  more  bold,  and  made  frequent  descents  upon  Germa- 
ny, Britain,  Friesland,  but  especially  France,  plundering  and 
devastating,  with  fire  and  sword,  wherever  they  went.  The  ter- 
rific inroads  of  these  savage  hordes,  extended  not  only  to  Spain,(3) 
but  even  to  the  center  of  Italy :  for  it  appears  from  the  writers  of 
those  times,  that  they  destroyed  the  city  of  Luna,  in  the  year  867, 
and  Pisa  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  year  860.(4)  The  early 
histories  of  the  Francs,  detail  and  deplore,  at  great  length,  their 
horrid  enormities. 

<J  3.  The  first  views  of  these  savages,  extended  only  to  col- 
lecting plunder  and  slaves,  in  the  countries  they  invaded  ;(5)  but 
by  degrees,  becoming  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
those  countries,  they  took  up  residence  in  them ;  nor  could  the 
European  kings  and  princes  prevent  their  doing  so.  In  this  very 
century,  Charles  the  Bald  was  obliged,  AD.  850,  to  cede  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  kingdom  to  these  bold  invaders.(6)  And  a 
few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  France, 
Godfred,  one  of  their  most  valiant  chieftains,  persevered  in  his 
military  enterprises,   till  he  had  subdued  all  Friesland. (7)     Yet 

but  the  majority  dissented.  And  Etdogius  wrote  against  Recrafrid,  and  com- 
piled histories  of  the  Spanish  martyrs.  lie  and  those  in  his  sentiments^  exerted 
all  their  efforts  to  run  down  Muhaniraodism,  and  to  make  converts  to  Christianity. 
They  al.so  courted  martyrdom ;  and,  in  sevoral  instances,  invited  the  judges  to 
put  them  to  death.  The  particular  ofl'once  of  EuloffhiSj  for  which  ho  was  put  to 
death,  was  detaining  and  secreting  a  Spanish  girl,  whom  he  had  converted  from 
the  Musselman  to  the  christian  fuith;  and  not  giving  her  up  to  her  parents  and 
friends.  See  his  three  Books,  de  Martyribus  Ccrdubcnsibus  j  his  Apolo^cticus 
pro  martyribus  adv.  Calumniutores;  and  his  Exhortxitio  ad  niartvrium ;  m  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xv.  p.  (3GC  &c.  and  Schrocckh,  Kirchcngcsch.  vol.  xxi.  p. 
294  &c.     Tt.] 

(3)  Jo.  de  Ferreras.  Histoire  goncrale  d'Espagne,  Tom.  ii.  p.  583.  Piracy 
was  esteemed  among  these  northern  nations,  a  very  honorable  and  laudable  pro- 
fession ;  and  to  it,  the  nobility  and  the  sons  and  the  kindred  of  kings  were  train- 
ed. Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if  we  consider  the  rcliijion  of  those  nations,  and 
the  barbarism  of  the  times.     See  Jo,  Liul.  Holberffy  Historia  Danoruni  et  Norve- 

§orum  navalis ;  in  the  Scripta   Societatis  Scicntiarum   Hafniersis,  Tom.  iii.    p. 
49,  where  he  relates  many  interesting  accounts,  respecting  these  maritime  roo- 
beries,  from  the  annals  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

(4)  See  the  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar,  by  Muratori,  in  various  passages. 

(5)  [This  object  of  the  Normans,  (making  plunder,)  occjisioned  the  destruction 
of  a  \ast  number  of  churches  and  monasteries,  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  For  in  these  places  were  deposited  large  treasures,  partly  belonging 
to  the  establishments,  and  partly  placed  there  for  safe  keeping.  1  hese  places 
were  therefore,  generally  fortified  ;  and  the  bishops  and  abbots,  who  were  also 
boand  to  do  military  service  for  their  lands,  were  obliged  to  defend  them  against 
the  incursions  of  foreign  enemies.     ScfU.] 

(6)  Annals,  by  an  unknown  author,  in  Pitlioei  Scriptores  Francici,  p.  46. 

(7)  Regino  Prumiensis,  Annale8,Lib.  ii.  p.  60, -in  ristorii  Scriptor.  German. 
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becoming  permanently  settled  among  christians,  they  gradually 
became  civilized ;  and  intermarrying  with  the  christians,  they  ex- 
changed the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors  for  the  religion  of  the 
christians.  This  was  the  case  with  Chdfred^  the  conqueror  of 
Friesland,  in  this  century,  when  he  had  received  Gueloj  the 
daughter  of  king  Lothaire  Junior,  from  the  hands  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  for,  his  wife. 


Vnt.  II. 
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PART  n. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTOBT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  1.  State  of  learning  among  the  Greeks.— 6  2.  State  of  pbilo80ph7.->§  3.  Learn- 
ing among  the  Arabians. — §  4.  State  of  learning  under  Charlemagne  and  hia 
sons. — §  5.  Impediments  to  its  progress. — §  6.  List  of  learned  men. — §  7. 
John  Scotus. 

• 

§  1.  The  Greeks  experienced  many  things  in  this  age,  which 
could  not  but  damp  their  ardor  for  learning  and  knowledge.  Still 
however,  the  munificence  of  the  emperors,  some  of  whom  them- 
selves were  devoted  to  study,  and  the  precautions  of  the  patriarchs, 
among  whom  Photius  shone  conspicuous  for  erudition,  prevented 
an  absolute  dearth  of  learned  men,  particularly  at  Constantinople. 
Hence  there  were  among  the  Greeks,  some  who  excelled  both  in 
prose  and  in  poetic  composition  ;  who  shewed  their  skill  in  argu- 
mentation, by  their  writmgs  against  the  Latins  and  others;  and 
who  composed  histories  of  their  own  times,  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  merit.  In  particular,  when  their  disputes  with  the  Latins 
became  warm,  many  who  would  otherwise  have  suffered  their 
talents  to  ho  eaten  up  of  rust,  were  roused  to  set  about  cultivating 
elegance  aud  copiousness  of  diction. 

^  2.  That  the  study  of  philosophy,  among  the  Greeks  of  this 
century,  continued  for  a  long  time  neglected,  is  testified  express- 
ly, by  John  Zonaras.  But  under  the  emperors  Theophilus^  and 
his  son  Michael  III,  the  study  of  it  revived,  through  the  influ- 
ence especially  of  BardaSj  the  Caesar,(l)  who,  though  himself 
not  learned,  was  the  friend  of  Photius ,  who  was  a  very  learned 
man  and  a  great  Maecenas,  and  by  whose  counsels,  no  doubt, 
Bardas  was  guided  in  this  matter.  At  the  head  of  all  tlie  learn- 
ed men,  to  whose  protection  he  intrusted  the  interests  of  learning, 
Bardas  placed  Leo  the  Wise,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Thessalonica.(2)  Photius  himself  expounded, 
what  are  called,  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  :  and  Michael  Psel- 

(1)  Annales,  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  xvi.  p.  126,  in  the  Corpus  Byzant.  Tom.  x 

(2)  [Among  the  Greek  emperors,  wbo  advanced  science,  Basil  the  Macedo- 
nian should  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  himself  not  without  learning ;  as  is  evi< 
dent  from  his  speeches,  letters,  and  counsels  to  his  son  Lro,  that  are  still  ex  ant. 
This  son  of  his,  who  was  surnamed  the  Wise,  and  the  Pliilosophor,  on  ace  unt 
of  his  learning,  composed  largely  :  the  most  important  of  his  works  are,  the  sx:y 
Books  of  his  BasUicoUj  oi;  Imperial  Laws,  his  Tactica,  Und  his  speeches.     Sc)U.] 
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lu$  wrote  brief  explanations  of  the  principal  books  of  that  philoso- 
pher.    Others,  I  pass  over. 

§  3.  The  Arabians,  who  hitherto  had  been  intent  only  on  con- 
quests, and  had  neglected  the  cultivation  of  science,  being  now 
excited,  by  the  attachment  of  Al  Matnun,  or  Abu  Gaafar  Ah~ 
dallahf  to  literature,  and  his  patronage  of  learned  men,  made 
much  greater  progress.  For  tnis  excellent  kaliph  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt,  who  began  to  reign  about  the  time  that  Charlemagne  died, 
and  ended  his  days  AD.  833,  founded  celebrated  schools  at  Bag- 
dad, Cufa,  Basora,  and  other  places;  drew  learned  men  around 
him,  by  conferring  on  them  great  rewards  ;  established  ample  li- 
braries ;  procured  at  great  expense,  the  translation  of  the  best 
works  of  the  Greeks  into  Arabic  ;  and  neglected  no  means,  which 
would  do  honor  to  a  prince  greatly  attached  to  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  himself  a  distbguished  proficient.(3)  Through  his  in- 
fluence, the  Arabians  began  to  find  pleasure  in  Grecian  science ; 
and  to  propagate  it,  by  degrees,  not  only  in  Syria  and  Africa,  but 
also  in  Spam,  and  even  in  Italy.  Hence  they  celebrate  a  long 
list  of  renowned  philosophers,  physicians,  astronomers  and  matlie- 
maticians,  of  their  nation,  extending  through  several  centuries.(4) 
Yet  we  must  not  take  all,  that  the  modem  Saracenic  historians 
tell  us,  of  the  merits  and  endowments  of  these  men,  in  the  most 
literal  sense.(5)  From  the  Arabians,  the  christians  afterwards 
profited  in  the  sciences.  For  all  the  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  propagated  in  Europe  from 
the  tenth  century  onward,  was  derived  principally  from  the  schools 
and  the  books  of  the  Arabians  in  Italy  and  Spain.  And  hence, 
the  Saracens  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  the  restor- 
ers of  learning  in  Europe. 

§  4.  In  the  part  of  Europe  subject  to  the  Francs,  Charlemagne 
while  he  lived  cherished  and  honored  learning  of  all  kinds  with 
great  earnestness.  If  his  successors  had  followed  him  with  equal 
strides,  or  been  capable  of  doing  so,  ignorance  and  barbarism 
would  have  been  expelled.  Indeed  his  example  was,  in  some  de- 
gree imitated.  Lems  the  Meek,  copying  after  his  father,  de- 
vised and  executed  several  projects,  suited  to  promote  and  ad- 
vance the  useful   arts  and  sciences.  (6)     His  son,  Charles  the 

(3)  ^indpharajuSf  Historia  Dynastiar.  p.  246.  Geo.  Elmaein,  Historia  Saracen. 
Lib.  ii.  p.  139.  Barthol.  Herhdot,  Biblioth.  Orientale ;  Article,  Mamurij  p.  545. 

(4)  See  Leo  AfricanuB,  Tract  de  Medicia  et  Philosophis  Arabibua }  republish* 
ed  bj  Jo.  Alh.  FabriduSj  in  his  Biblioth.  Graeca,  Vol.  xii.  p.  259  &€. 

^5)  pn  the  abstruse  scicncea,  ihey  are  said  to  have  oeen  mere  copyists,  or 
rauier  plagiarists,  from  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  particularly  from  Aristotle^  Eu- 
did,  GaUn  &c.  Even  ^vicenna,  whose  Canon,  or  system  of  physic,  was  classic 
in  the  European  medical  schools,  so  late  as  the  16th  century,  we  are  told,  advan- 
ced Dotfaing  very  important,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  Galen  and  others.  Their 
aatroDomy  was  more  properly  aerology,  or  divination  from  the  starry  Leavens. 
See  Sehroeekk,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  279—292.     TV.] 

(6)  See  the  Histoire  Rttcrairc  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  583  Ac.  [The  Pala- 
tine school  continued  to  flourish  under  Levns  the  Meek.  Also  many  monasteries 
were  reestablubed,  or  instituted  anew,  in  which  the  sciences  were  studied.  From 
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Bald,  wept  beyond  his  father,  in  this  matter :  for  this  emperor  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  ;  he  invited  men  of 
erudition  to  his  court,  from  all  quarters  ;  took  delight  in  their  con- 
versation ;  enlarged  the  schools  and  made  them  respectable,  and 
cherished  in  particular  the  Palatine  or  court  school.(7)  In  Ita- 
ly, his  brother,  the  emperor  Lothairej  from  AD.  823,  labored  to 
restore  the  entirely  fallen  and  prostrate  cause  of  learning,  and 
founded  schools  in  eight  of  the  principal  cities.  (8^  But  his  ef- 
forts appear  to  have  had  little  e£!ect ;  for  during  tnis  whole  cen- 
tury, Italy  scarcely  produced  a  man  of  genius.^9)  In  England, 
king  Alfred  obtained  great  renown,  by  promotmg  and  honoring 
literary  enterprise.(lO) 

^  5.  But  the  infelicity  of  the  times  prevented  these  plans  and 
efforts  from  imparting  that  prosperity  to  learning,  which  the  rank 
and  power  of  the  noble  actors  might  lead  us  to  expect.  In  the 
first  place,  the  wars  that  the  sons  of  Lews  the  Meek  waged  with 
their  father,  and  afterwards  between  themselves,  inteirupted  that 

frosperity  in  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  countries  subject  to  the 
Vanes.  In  the  next  place,  the  incursions  and  victories  of  the 
Normans,  which  afflicted  a  large  portion  of  Europe  during  the 
whole  century,  were  such  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
learning,  that  at  the  close  of  the  century,  in  most  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  France  itselfj  few  remained  who  deserved  to  be 

his  Capitulare  ii.  (in  ttardvirCs  Concilia,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1251.  No.  5.)  may  be  seen, 
how  desirous  this  emperor  was  of  promotinjr  learning  and  the  establishment  of 
schools.  He  there  says  to  the  bishops :  <<  Tne  institution  of  schools  in  suitable 
places,  for  the  education  of  children  and  the  ministers  of  the  church,  which  you 
ibrmerly  promised  us,  and  which  we  enjoined  upon  you,  wherever  it  has  not  been 
done,  must  not  be  neglected  by  you."     Schl.'] 

(7)  Herm.  Canringius,  Antiquitates  Academicae,  p.  320.  Cats.  Ejpua.  de  BaU" 
lay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  178.  Jo.  Ldnmoy,  de  Scholis  Uaroli  M.  cap. 
xi,  ui|>  P-  47  &«.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  v.  p.  483. 

(8)  See  his  ordinance,  or  Cajntulare  ;  which  is  publishea  by  Mwratori^  Rerum 
ItaJicar.  Scriptor.  Tom.  i.  P.  it.  p.  151.  [In  this  ordinance,  the  emperor  repre- 
sents the  cultivation  of  literature  as  wholly  prostrate  in  the  Italian  states;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  of  the  clergy  and  the  civil  officers ;  that  he  had  there- 
fore appointed  teachers,  who  should  sive  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts ;  and 
whom  ne  had  directed  to  use  all  possible  diligence  to  educate  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  also  mentions  the  cities,  in  which  he  had  stationed  these  teachers ; 
namely,  Pavia,  Ivrea,  Turin,  Cremona,  Florence,  Fermo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Forum  Julii,  or  the  modem  Ctvidad  del  Friuli.    Schl,] 

(9)  See  Muralori,  Antiquitates  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  829  &c. 

(10)  See  Ant.  Wood,  Historia  et  Antiqq.  Acad.  Ozoniensis,  Lib.  i.  p.  13  &c. 
Boulmf  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  211.  and  Nouveau  Dictionaire  Histor. 
Crit.  Tom.  i.  article,  Elfred,  p.  234.  ["  This  excellent  prince  not  only  encour- 
aged by  his  protection  and  liberality  such  of  his  own  subjects  as  made  any  pro- 
gress in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but  invited  over  from  foreini  countries  men 
of  distinguished  talents,  whom  he  fixed  in  a  seminary  at  (hcford,  and  of  conse- 
quence, may  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  that  noble  university.  Johannes 
Scotus  Er^ena,  yvho  had  been  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Grimhald, 
a  monk  ofSt  Bertin  in  France,  were  the  most  famous  of  those  learned  men  who 
came  from  abroad ;  AsBenus,  Werefrid,  Pltgmund,  Dwiwuf,  Wtdfrig,  and  the 
abbot  of  St.  JfepfSf  deserve  the  first  rank  among  the  English  literati,  who  adorn- 
ed the  age  ofAyred.  See  CoUUr*s  Ecclesiastica]  History,  vol.  i.Book  iii.  p.  165, 
166  &c.  Repm  T%4nfrm$,  in  the  reign  of  this  illustrious  monarch."    Macl.J 
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called  learned  ineD.(ll)  What  little,  incoherent  knowledge  re- 
mained among  the  clergy,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  episcopal 
and  monastic  schools.  But  the  more  the  priests  and  monks  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  riches,  the  less  they  attended  to  the  culti- 
vatioQ  of  their  minds. 

^  6.  And  yet  a  large  part  of  this  century  was  adorned  witli  tlie 
examples  and  the  labors  of  men,  who  derived  a  literary  spirit  from 
Charlemagne  and  his  institutions  and  laws.  Among  these,  in 
Germany  and  France,  Rabanus  Maurua  held  perhaps  the  first 
rank  ;  and  to  his  lectures,  the  studious  youth  resorted  in  great 
numbers.  As  historians,  and  not  wholly  without  merit,  appeared 
Eginhardj  Frecutphus^  TheganuSj  Havmo^  Anastasius,  Adoj  and 
others.  In  poetry,  Florusy  Walafrid  Straboj  Bertharius^  Ra- 
banusj  and  others,  distmgubhed  themselves.  In  languages  and 
philology,  Rabanutj  (who  wrote  acutely  concerning  the  causes 
and  origin  of  languages,)  Smaragdus^  JSertharius,  and  others, 
possessed  skill.  Of  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature,  fVilliamy  Ser- 
vaiiLs  LMpuSy  John  Scotua,  and  others,  were  not  ignorant.  In 
eloquence,  or  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  elegance,  Ser- 
fMztus  iMpus^  Eginhardj  Agobardj  Hincmarj  and  others,  were 
proficient8.(12) 

§  7.  The  philosophy  and  logic,  taught  in  the  European  schools,  * 
in  Uiis  century,  scarcely  deserved  the  name.  Yet  there  were,  in 
various  places,  and  especially  among  the  Irish,  subtle  and  acute 
men,  who  might  not  improperly  be  called  philosophers.  At  the 
head  of  these,  was  John  Eriscena{\2i\  ScotuSj  i.  e.  the  Irishman, 
a  companion  and  firiend  of  Charles  tne  Bald,  a  man  of  great  and 
excelling  genius,  and  not  a  stranger  to  Grecian  and  Roman  learn- 
ing. Being  acquainted  with  Greek,  he  expounded  Aristotle  to 
his  pupils ;  and  also  philosophized,  with  great  acuteness,  without 
a  guide.  His  five  Hooks  on  the  Division  of\Kature^  (de  Divi- 
sione  naturae,)  are  still  extant;  an  abstruse  work,  in  which  he 
traces  the  causes  and  origination  of  all  things,  in  a  style  not  disa- 
greeable, and  with  no  ordinary  acumen  ;  and  in  which  he  so  ex- 
plains the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  as  to  make  it  the  great  aim 
of  the  whole  system,  to  bring  the  mmds  of  men  into  intimate  un- 
ion with  the  Supreme  Being.  To  express  the  thing,  in  words 
better  understood, — ^he  was  the  first  of  those  who  united  Scholas- 
tic theology,  with  that  which  is  called  Mystic.  Some  have  view- 
ed him,  as  not  very  far  firom  the  opinion,  which  supposes  God  to 
be  connected  with  nature,  as  the  soul  is  with  the  body.     But  per- 

ril^  Servatus  Lupus,  Epistolae,  p.  69,  £p.  xxxiv.  Conringius^  Antiqq.  Acad. 
p.  323.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  251  &c., 

(12)  Fine  Ulastrationfl  of  theae  remarks  may  be  derived  fiom  the  Histoire  litte- 
raire de  la  France,  by  the  Benedictine  monkii.  Tom.  iv.  p.  251,  271  &c.  and  es- 
pecially from  Le  Beufy  Etat  des  sciences  en  France  depuis  Charlemaipe  jusqu' 
au  Roi  Robert;  in  his  Recueil  de  divers  Ecrits  pour  servir  d'eclaircissement  k 
rHistoire  de  France,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1.  &c.  Paris  1738, 8vo. 

(13)  [Erigena  signifies  properly  a  native  of  hiandf  as  Erin,  or  Irin,  was  the 
ancient  name  of  that  kingdom.    Mad.] 
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haps  he  advanced  nothing,  but  what  the  Realists^  as  they  were 
called,  afterwards  taught ;  though  he  expressed  his  views  with  less 
clearness.  (14)  He  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  a  new  sect. 
About  the  same  time,  one  Macariusy  also  an  Irishman,  or  Scot, 
disseminated  in  France,  that  error  concerning  the  soul,  which 
Averroes  afterwards  professed ;  namely,  that  all  men  have  one 
common  soul :  an  error,  which  Ratram  confuted.(15)  Before 
these  men,  and  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  X^etru  the  Meek, 
Dungaly  a  Scot  and  a  monk,  taught  philosophy  and  astronomy  in 
France,  with  great  reputation.(16)  Nearly  contemporary  with 
him,  was  Hctrtc,  or  tiericy  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  a  very  acute 
man,  who  is  said  to  have  pursued  his  investigations,  in  the  man- 
ner of  X>e^  Cartes. {11) 

(14)  This  book  was  published  hy  Thomas  Gale,  Oxon.  1681.  Fol.  Ckr.  M^. 
Heumann  made  some  extracts  from  it,  and  treated  learnedly  of  Scotus  himself,  in 
the  German  Acta  Philosophonim,  Tom.  iii.  p.  858  &c. 

(15)  See  Jo.  Mabillony,  Praef.  ad  Saecul  iv.  P.  ii.  Actor.  Sancton  ord.  Bene- 
dict!, §  15G  &c.  p.  liii&c. 

(16J  Histoirelittcraire  dc  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  403.  [But  Muratori,  History 
of  Italy,  vol.  iv.  p.  Gil.  German  ed  and  elsewheie,  thinks,  this  Dungal  taught  in 
Paviay  Italy,  and  not  in  tlie  monastery  of  Si.  Denys,  France.     TV.] 

(17)  Le  Beuf,  Memoircs  pour  lllistoire  d'Auxerre,  Tom.  ii.  p.  481.  Acta  Sane- 
tor.  Tom.  iv.  m.  Junii  ad  diem  24.  p.  829.  et  ad  diem  31.  Julii  p.  249.  For  this 
philosopher  obtained  a  place  among  the  saints. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HISTO&T  OF  THX  TKACHK&S  ANJ>  OW  CHU&CH  GOYE&NlfXNT. 

$  1.  The  lives  of  the  cler^gr  very  corrapt.— §  2.  Causes  of  this.— §  3.  The  Ro- 
man pontifis. — S  4.  Their  firaods  for  establishing  their  power :  P&P|^m  Joanna. — 
I  5, 6.  Friendship  of  the  popes  for  the  kings  of  France.—- §  7.  The  emperors 
soiiered  their  rights  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  wrested  from  them.    The 

Kwer  of  bishops  curtailed. — §  8.  Documents  forged  by  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
icretal  Episties. — §  9.  Success  of  these  frauds. — §  10.  Monks  sain  access  to 
courts,  ana  to  civil  offices. — §  11.  Attempts  to  refotm  their  profligate  lives. — 
§12.  Canons  and  canonesses. — §  13.  The  principal  Greek  wnters.— §  14. 
The  more  distinguished  Latins. 

^  l.The  UDgodlv  lives  of  most  of  those  entrusted  with  the  care 
and  government  of  the  church,  are  a  subject  of  complaint,  with  all 
the  ingenuous  and  honest  writers  of  this  age.  ( 1 )  In  the  East,  sinister 
designs,  rancor,  contentions,  and  strife  were  every  where  predomi- 
nant. At  Constantinople,  or  New  Rome,  those  were  elevated  to 
the  patriarchal  chair,  who  were  in  favor  at  court ;  and  upon  los- 
ing that  favor,  a  decree  of  the  emperor  hurled  them  from  their 
elevated  station.  In  the  West,  the  bishops  hung  around  the 
courts  of  princes,  and  indulged  themselves  in  every  species  of  vo- 
luptuousness :(2)  while  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  monks  were 

(1)  See  Agobard,  de  privileglis  et  jure  Sacerdotii,  §  13.  p.  137.  Tom.  i.  of  hie 
Opp.  ed.  BahtzB, 

fS)  See  Agobard,  passim ;  and  laws  (or  canons)  enacted  in  the  councils  of  the 
Latins :  also  Senatus  Lupus,  Epist.  xzzv.  p.  73,  281.  and  tlie  annotations  of 
St^A.  Bo/ttze,  p.  371.  [The  council  of  Pavia,  AD.  850,  canon  3d,  say  :  "  It  is 
oar  opinion,  that  bishops  should  be  contented  with  temperate  meale  ;  and  should 
Dot  nrge  their  guests  to  eat  and  to  drink,  but  rather  set  examples  of  sobriety.  Let 
all  proTocations  to  debauchery,  be  removed  from  their  eonviviality,  let  no  ludi- 
croos  shows,  no  vain  ^rrulity,  no  buffoonery  of  wits,  no  scurrilous  tricks,  there 
find  a  place.'*  HarduxxCs  Concilia,  Tom.  v»  V*^-  ^  ^  subsequent  canon,  they 
forbid  bishops'  keeping  hounds  and  hawks,  ror  hunting ;  and  their  having  super- 
flnous  trains  of  horses  and  mules,  and  gaudy  dresses,  for  vain  display. — 'The 
council  of  Aix-la-Chape|le,  AD.  836,  forbid  bishops  getting  drunk.  Hardvin, 
Concilia,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1392,  No.  6.  And  they  state,  with  reprobation,  the  fact, 
that  some  of  their  order,  neglected  their  charges,  and  traveled  here  and  there, 
not  from  necessity,  but  to  gratify  their  avarice,  or  their  love  of  pleasure.  Ibid.  p. 
1388.  No.  12.  Of  presbyters  and  the  inferior  clergy,  they  complain,  that  they 
kept  women  in  their  houses,  to  the  great  scandal  of  tne  ministry ;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  of  former  councils  and  princes  to  remove  the  evil. 
Also,  that  presbyters  turn  bailifs,  fre<^uent  taverns,  pursue  filthy  lucre,  practice 
usury,  conduct  shamefully  and  lewdly  m  the  houses  they  visit,  and  do  not  blush 
to  indulge  in  revelry  and  drunkenness.  Ibid.  p.  1397.  No.  7,  8.  They  say  of  the 
nunneries,  that  ^*  in  some  places  they  seemed  to  be  rather  orothels  tnan  monas- 
teries"— quae  in  quibusdam  locis  ^t^naria  potius  videntur  esse,  quam  vMnaste- 
Ha.  Ibid.  p.  1398.  No>  12.  The  council  of  Mavence,  AD.  888,  decreed  :  "  That 
the  clergy  be  wholly  forbidden  to  have  females  resident  in  their  houses.  For, 
although  there  were  canons  allowing  certain  females  [mothers  and  sisters]  to  re- 
side in  clergymen's  houses ;  yet,  what  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  we  have  often 
heard,  that  by  such  ]>ermi8sion,  numerous  acts  of  wickedness  have  been  commit- 
ted; so  tha^some  priests,  cohabiting  with  their  own  sisters,  have  had  children  by 
them.     (Saepe  auoivimus,  per  illam  coucessionem  plurima  scelera  esse  commis- 
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sensual  ;  and  by  the  grossest  vices,  corrupted  the  people  whom 
they  were  set  to  reform.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  many 
places,  was  so  great,  that  few  of  them  could  read  and  write ;  and 
very  few  could  express  their  thoughts  with  precision  and  clearness. 
Hence,  whenever  a  letter  was  to  be  penned,  or  any  thing  of  im- 

Eortance  was  to  be  committed  to  writing,  recourse  was  generally 
ad  to  some  one  individual,  who  was  supposed  to  excel  common 
men  by  possessing  some  dexterity  in  such  matters^  The  exam- 
ple of  Servatut  hupus  is  evidence  of  the  fact.  (3) 

§  2.  Various  causes  operated  in  Europe,  to  produce  and  to  fos- 
ter this  corruption  of  the  persons,  who  ought  to  have  been  exam- 
ples to  others.  Among  die«  principal  ones,  must  be  reckoned  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  such  as  the  perpetual  wars  between  LewU 
the  Meek,  and  his  sons  and  posterity,  the  incursions  and  ravages 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  vast  wealth  that  was  possessed  by  the  churches  and  monaste- 
ries. To  these  leading  causes,  others  of  less  magnitude  may  be 
added.  If  a  son  of  a  high  nobleman  lacked  energy  and  talent,  an 
elevated  place  was  sought  for  him  among  the  rulers  of  the 
church.  (4)  The  patrons  of  churches,  not  wishing  to  have  their 
vices  exposed  and  reproved,  gave  the  preference  to  weak  and  in- 
efficient men,  for  parish  ministers  and  guardians  of  the  souls  of 
men.(5)  The  bisnops  and  the  heads  of  monasteries  held  much 
real  estate  or  landed  property  by  a  feudal  tenure ;  and  therefore, 
whenever  a  war  broke  out,  they  were  summoned  to  the  field,  with 
the  quota  of  soldiers,  which  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  their 
sovereigns.  (6)  Kings  and  princes,  moreover,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  reward  their  servants  and  soldiers  for  their  services,  often 
seized  upon  consecrated  property,  and  gave  it  to  their  dependants ; 
and  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had  before  been  supported  by  it, 
to  relieve  their  wants,  now  betook  themselves  to  every  species  of 
villainy,  and  fraud,  and  imposition.(7) 

sa,  ita  ut  quidam  sacerdotum  cum  propriif  sororibuB  concumbentea,  filioB  ex  eis 
generassent.)  And  therefore  this  holy  synod  decrees,  that  no  presbyter  shall 
permit  any  female  to  live  with  him  in  his  house ;  so  that  the  occasion  of  evil  re- 

K»rts,  or  of  iniquitous  deeds,  may  be  wholly  removed."    Ibid.   vol.  vi.  p.  406. 
o.lO.     TV.] 

(3)  See  his  Works ;  Ep.  xcviii,  xcix,  p.  126, 148, 143 ;  also  hi  s  Ufe.  To  these 
add,  Rodolphi  Bituricensis  Capituia  ad  Clerum  suum ;  ia  Baltize,  Miscellanea, 
Tom.  vi.  p.  139,  and  p.  148. 

(4)  Htncmar,  Opus  posterius  contra  Godeschalcum,  cap.  xxxvi,  in  his  Opp. 
Tom.  i.  p.  318.  Servatus  Lu^ms,  Epist.  Ixxix.  p.  120. 

(5)  ^gobardy  de  privilegus  et  jure  Sacerdotum,  cap.  xi.  in  his  Opp  Tom.  i. 
p.  341. 

^6)  Stejthm  BaiuUt  Appendix  Actorum  ad  servatum,  p.  508.  Muratori^  Antiqq. 
Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p  446  6ic.  MabilUmy,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p. 
587.  Du  FresMf  ad  JoinvtUii  Historiam  Ludovici  S.  p.  75,  76.  [Yet  military  ser- 
vice was  not  always  required  for  church  lands,  some  donations  expressly  granting 
exemption  from  it.    See  MaMUonyy  1.  c.     TV.] 

(7)  .%oiard,dedi8pen8.  rerumecclesiast.  §  14.  Opp.  Tom.  x.  p.  270.  Flodotwd^ 
Hist,  eccles.  Rhemensis,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  Senatus  LupuSy  Epist.  Ixv.  p.  87,  437 
^.  but  especially,  Ltid.  ArU.  Muraiorij  Antiqq.  Italicae,Tom.  vi.  p.  302  &c.  and 
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§  3.  The  Roman  pontiffi  were  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  people  [at  Rome]  ;  but  the  empe- 
rors must  approye  of  their  appointment,  before  they  were  conse- 
crated.(8^  There  is  indeed  extant,  an  edict  of  Lewis  the  Meek, 
dated  AD.  817,  in  which  this  right  of  the  emperors  is  relinquish* 
ed,  and  power  given  to  the  Romans,  not  only  of  electing  a  pon- 
tiff but  of  installing  and  consecrating  him,  without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  the  emperor  :(9)  but  eminent  men  have  shewn,  by  ar- 

?iments  entirely  satisfactory,  that  this  document  is  a  foreery.(lO) 
et  I  readily  admit,  that  after  the  times  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
obtained  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  state  of  things  was  materially  changed,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  emperprs  was  not  asked  by  the  Romans.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  true  beyond  a  question,  that  from  the  time  of  Eugene 
111,(11)  who  was  placed  in  St.  Peter's  chair  AD.  884,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pontiff  was  nearly  destitute  of  any  rule  or  order,  and  for 
the  most  part  tumultuous ;  and  this  irregularity  did  not  cease  until 
the  times  of  Otto  the  Great.' 

§  4.  Few  of  those  who,  in  this  century,  were  raised  to  the  high- 
est station  in  the  church,  can  be  commended  for  their  wisdom, 
learning,  virtue,  and  other  endowments  proper  for  a  bishop.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  by  their  numerous  vices,  and  all  of  them,  by 
their  arrogance  and  lust  of  power,  entailed  disgrace  upon  their 
memories.  Between  Leo  IV,  who  died  AD.  856,  and  Benedict 
111,  a  woman,  who  concealed  her  sex,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
•TbAn,  it  is  said,  opened  her  way  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  her 
learning  and  genius,  and  governed  the  church  for  a  time.  She  is 
commonly  caUed  the  papess  Joanna.  During  the  five  subsequent 
centuries,  the  witnesses  to  this  extraordinary  event,  are  without 
number ;  nor  did  any  one,  prior  to  the  reformation  by  Luther^ 
regard  the  thing  as  either  incredible,,  or  disgraceful  to  the 
church. (12)     But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  learned  men,  not 

Lud.  Thomassin,  Disciplina  eeclesiae  vet.  et  nova  circa  beneficia,  P.  ii.  Lib.  iii.  c. 
xi.  The  custom  prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards.  See  Mich. 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chri8tianu8,Tom.  i.  p.  142. 

(8)  See  the  illustrious  de  Buiuai,  Historia  Imperii  German.  Tom.  iii.  p.28  &c. 

(9)  Harduin,  Concilia,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1236.  Car.  U  Cainle,  Annales  Eeclesiae 
Francor.  Tom.  vii.  ad  ann.  817.  §  6.  Baluze,  Capitular.  Regum  Francor.  Tom. 
i.  p.  591. 

(10)  Muratorif  Droits  de  TEmpire  sur.  TEtat  Eccles.  p.  54  &c.  and  Anttquita- 
tes  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  ^9, 30  ;  where  he  conjectures,  that  this  document 
was  forged  in  the  eleventh  century.  Bunau,  Hist.  Imper.  German.  Tom.  iii.  p. 
34.  And  yet  some  popish  writers,  e.  jt.  Foniamm,  and  others,  most  earnestly 
defend  this'edict  of  Lewis;  though  inenectually.  [The  evidence  of  the  spurious- 
neas  of  this  edict,  is  well  summed  up,  by  Pagi,  Ciitica  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  817.  No. 
7.  Vol.  iii.  p.  492.     TV.] 

(11)  [Here  is  a  mistake.  It  was  Hadrian  III,  who  became  pope  in  the  year 
884 ;  and  not  Eugene  III,  who  was  not  raised  to  that  dignity,  till  AD.  1145.  van 
Einem.l 

(12)  The  arguments  of  those  who  hold  the  story  to  be  true,  are  carefully  and 
learnedly  collected  and  stated,  by  Fred,  ^nheim,  in  his  Exercit  de  Papa  foe- 

Vol.  II.  10 
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only  among  the  Roman  catholics,  but  others  also,  exerted  all  the 
powers  of  their  ingenuity,  both  to  mvalidate  the  testimony  on 
which  the  truth  of  the  story  rests,  and  to  confute  it  by  an  accu- 
rate computation  of  dates. (13)  But  there  stiU  are  very  learned 
men,  who,  while  they  concede  that  much  falsehood  is  mixed  with 
the  truth,  maintain  that  the  controversy  is  not  wholly  settled. 
Something  must  necessarily  have  taken  place  at  Rome,  to  give 
rise  to  this  most  uniform  report  of  so  many  ages ;  but  what  it  was 
that  occurred,  does  not  yet  appear. (14) 

^  5.  Great  as  the  vices  and  enormities  of  many  of  the  pontiffi 
were,  they  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  pontifical  power  and 
influence,  both  in  church  and  state,  during  these  unhappy  times. 
It  does  not  indeed  appear,  from  any  authentic  documents,  that  they 
acquired  any  new  territories^  in  addition  to  those  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  bounty  of  the  French  kings.  For,  what  they  tell 
us  of  the  donations  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  is  destitute  of  probabili- 

mina;  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  577.  aod  Joe.  LenfmUj  has  exhibited  them  in  a  French 
translation,  better  arranged,  and  with  various  additions,  in  a  3ded.  at  the  Hague, 
1736.  12aio. 

(13)  The  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  upapess,  after  Daoid 
BlonddUt  appropriate  treatise,  and  some  others,  are  ingeniously  stated  by  Peter 
Bay^e,  Dictionaire,  Tom.  iii.  Art.  Papesse^  p.21G2.  See  also  Geo.  Eecard,  Historia 
Franciae  Oriental.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  xxx.  §  lli^  &c.  p.  4S0  &€.  who  however,  so  faraa 
we  know,  has  followed  the  reasoning  of  Ldbnitz  on  the  subject.  Michael  le  Qtti^n, 
Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  iii.  p.  777.  and  in  the  Lutheran  chnmh,  Chr.  Aug.  HeU' 
TTumn,  in  his  Sylloge  Diss,  sacrar.  Tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  352  &c.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  are  neatly  stated,  by  Christonker  Wagensiel ;  in  Jo.  Geo. 
Sehdhom's  Arooenitatos  Litterar.  P.  i.  p.  146  &c.  ana  by  Jac.  Basnage^  Histoire 
de  TEglise,  Torn,  i  p.  408.  The  names  of  the  other  writers,  who  are  very  nu- 
merous, may  be  seen  in  Ccsn.  Sagittarius j  Introductio  in  Hist.  Eccles.  Tom.  i.  c. 
XXV.  p.  676  &c.  and  in  tlie  oibiiotheca  Bremcnsis,  Tom.  viii.  P.  v.  p.  935.  [See 
also  Schroeckh,  Kirehengesch.  vol.  xxii.  p.  75—110.  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Kircnen- 
gesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  274—^9,  and  A.  Botoer's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iv.p.  246 — 
260.     Tr.] 

(14)  So  thought  Paul  Sarpi,  Lettere  Italienne,  Lett.  Ixxxii.  p.  452.  Joe.  LenfatU, 
Biblioth.  Germanioue,  Tom.  x.  p.  27.  Theod.  HasaenSf  Biblioth.  Bremens.  Tom. 
viii.  P.  v.  p.  935.  Christ,  Matth.  Pfaff,  Instit.  Histor.  Eccles.  p.  402.  ed.  2.  To 
whom,  might  be  added  Wemsdorfy  Boeder,  Holberg,  and  many  others.  T  will 
not  undertake  the  office  of  judge  in  tiiis  controversy,  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  there 
was  something  in  this  affair,  that  deserves  further  investigation. — [Few,  if  any, 
in  modern  times,  admit  the  reality  of  a  female  pope  »  and  among  the  En|(]isn, 
Pope  Joan  has  become  a  proverbial  epithet,  for  a  fictitious  character,  which  is 
too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned  in  serious  earnest.  None  of  the  contemporary 
writers  mention  such  a  pope ;  for  the  passage  in  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  who 
then  lived  at  Rome,  ana  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 
(An  eye  witness,  could  not  have  written, ''  It  is  said,  that  a  female  succeeded  to 
Leo  IV.**  if  he  had  known  it  9. fact;  nor  would  he  have  given  currency  to  such 
a  falsehood,  had  he  known  it  to  be  such.  Nor  is  this  the  only  proof,  that  the  pas- 
sage is  an  interpolation.)  It  was  nearly  two  centuries,  before  any  writer  affirmed 
the  fact.  But  from  that  time  to  the  reformation,  it  was  generally  believed.  Yet 
not  universally,  as  Dr.  Moaheim  intimates.  Platina,  (Lives  of  the  Popes,  John 
VII,)  afler  relating  tiie  story,  says :  Hae  quae  dixi,  vuigo  feruntur,  incerlis  tamon 
«t  obscuris  auctorioua :  quae  ideo  ponere  breviter  et  nude  institui,  ne  obstinate  et 
pertinaciteromisisse  videar,  quod  fere  omnes  affirmant.  This  surely  is  not  the 
language  of  one  who  does  not  question  the  truth  of  the  story.  Yet  Platina  wrote 
beioreLuther  was  born. — ^The  history  of  this  vapess  is  briefly  this,  as  stated  by 
writers  of  the  12th  and  following  conturies.  She  was  the  daugherof  an  English 
missionary,  who  lefl  England  to  preach  among  the  newly  converted  Saxons« 
Bhe  was  born  at  higelhetm  ;  and,  according  to  different  authors,  was  named  Jo- 
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ty  :(15)  nor  is  there  more  certaintj,  in  what  many  state,  that 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  875,  when  John  VIII  had  enabled 
him  to  gain  the  rank  of  emperor,  relinquished  all  right  and  all  ju- 
risdiction over  the  city  Rome  and  its  territory,  and  bestowed  va- 
rious other  gifts,  of  immense  value,  upon  the  pontiffi.  Yet  it  must 
be  obvious,  to  all  who  read  the  history  of  those  times,  that  the  Ro- 
man pontiffi  advanced  in  power,  influence,  wealth  and  riches, 
from  the  age  of  Ltwis  the  Meek ;  and  especially  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.(16) 

§  6,  Upon  the  decease  of  Leuns  II,  [AJ>.  876,]  a  violent  war 
broke  out  among  the  descendants  of  C&arlemagne^  each  of  them 
contending  for  the  imperial  dignity.  The  Roman  pontiff,  John 
Vm,  and  with  him  the  Italian  princes,  eagerly  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity, to  exclude  the  voice  of  all  foreigners,  and  make  the  elec- 
tion of  emperors  depend  wholly  on  them.  Hence  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  king  of  the  Francs,  by  a  vast  amount  of  money  and 
other  presents,  and  by  still  greater  promises,  obtained  from  tlie 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  othA  Italian  princes,  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  Italy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  a  public  assembly,  AD. 
876.  His  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  in  the  imperial 
dignity,  Carlotnan  and  Charles  the  Fat,  were  likewise  chosen  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  Italian  princes.  After  tliem,  turbulent 
times  came  on,  in  which  those  who  promised  most,  or  who  gave 
most,  generally  ascended  the  royal  and  imperatorial  throne,  by  the 
aid  of  the  pontics.  (17) 

^  7.  The  power  of  the  Roman  politifis  in  matters  of  a  religious 
nature,  was  augmented  with  equal  rapidity  and  success;  and  near- 
ly from  the  same  causes.  The  wisest  and  most  impartial  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  acknowledge  and  prove,  that  from 

tmnay  ^ffnes,  Gerbert^  Jsabelf  Margaret j  Dorothy,  and  Jtitt.  She  early  distin- 
gaished  nereelf  for  genius  and  love  of  learning.  A  Yoong  monk  of  Fulda  con- 
ceiving a  passion  for  her,  which  was  mutual,  she  eloped  from  her  parents,  dis- 
goised  her  sex,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  Mot  satisfied  with  the  re- 
straints there,  she  and  her  lover  eloped  again,  went  to  England,  and  then  to 
France,  Italy,  and  finslly  to  Athens  m  Greece,  where  they  devoted  themselves 
to  literary  parsuita.  On  the  death  of  the  monk,  Joanna  was  inconsolable.  She 
left  Athens,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  There  she  opened  a  school,  and  acquired 
sacb  reputation  for  learning  and  feigned  sanctity,  that  on  the  death  of  Leo  JV^ 
AD.  855,  she  was  chosen  pope.  For  something  more  than  two  years,  she  filled 
the  papal  chair^  with  reputation,  no  one  suspectinc  her  sex.  But  she  had  taken 
ODe  or  her  household,  whom  she  could  trust,  to  ner  bed  )  and  by  him^  she  be- 
came pregnant.  At  length,  bein^  nearer  her  time  than  she  had  supposed,  she 
ventured,  on  Whit8un-weck,tojom  in  the  annual  procession,  with  all  her  clergy. 
While  passing  the  street  between  the  cbuich  of  St.  Clement  and  the  Amphitbea- 
Cre,  aiie  was  seized  with  violent  pains,  fell  to  the  ground,  amidst  the  crowd,  and 
while  her  attendants  were  endeavoring  to  minister  to  her,  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
The  child  died ;  and  some  say,  the  mother  too,  on  the  spot.  Others  say,  she 
sarvived,  but  was  sent  immediately  to  prison,  the  object  of  universal  execiation. 
See  Bmoer  and  Platina,  1.  cit.     TV.] 

(IS)  See  above,  §  3. 

(16;  Bwutu,  Historia  Imperii  Rom.  Germann.  Tom.  iii- P-  482  dbc.  Jo.  Geol 
Eaoard,  Historia  Franciae  Oriental.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  xxxi.  p.  606  ^ec. 

(17)  This  is  illustrated,  by  Card.  SigonittM,  de  regno  Italiacy  and  by  the  other 
wiiten  of  German  and  ludian  history. 
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the  times  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the  ancient  system  of  ecclesiastical 
law  in  Europe,  was  gradually  changed,  and  a  new  system  intro- 
duced, by  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  kings  and  em- 
perors suffered  their  rights,  in  matters  of  religion,  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  Charlemagne^  to  be  insensibly  taken 
from  them.  The  competence  of  bishops,  to  make  regulations  in 
matters  of  religion,  declined  ;  and  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
councils  was  diminished.  For  the  Roman  pontifis,  exulting  in 
their  prosperity  and  the  daily  accessions  to  their  wealth,  endeav- 
ored to  instil  into  the  minds  of  all,  and  they  did,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  reflecting,  and  of  those  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  constitution,  actually  instil  into  many,  the 
sentiment,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  constituted,  by  Jesui 
Christ  J  a  legislator  and  judge  over  the  whole  church  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  other  bishops  derived  all  their  authority  solely  from 
him  ;  and  that  councils  could  decide  nothing,  without  his  direc^ 
tionand  approbation. (18) 

<J  8.  To  bring  men  to  listen  to,  afM  receive,  this  new  system 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  was  so  very  different  from  the  ancient 
system,  there  was  need  of  ancient  documents  and  records,  with 
which  it  might  be  enforced  and  defended  against  the  assaults  of 
opposers.  Hence  the  Roman  pontiffs  procured  the  forgery,  by 
their  trusty  friends,  of  conventions,  acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and 
other  documents ;  by  which  they  might  make  it  appear,  that  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  the  Roman  pontiffs  possessed  the 
same  authority  and  power,  which  they  now  claimed. (19)  Among 
these  fraudulent  supports  of  the  Romish  power,  the  so  called  De- 
^  cretal  Epistles  of  the  pontiffs  of  the  first  centuries,  hold  perhap 
the  first  rank.  They  were  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  an  ob- 
scure man,  who  falsely  assumed  the  name  of  Isidore,  a  Spanish 
bishop.  (20)     Some  vestiges  of  these  fabricated  epistles  appeared 

(18)  See  the  excellent  work  of  an  unknown  writer,  who  signa  himself  D.  B. 
entitled  :  Histoire  da  droit  ecclesiastique  publique  Francois }  first  published,  Lon- 
don 1737.  2  vol.  8to.  and  lately  republished  splendidly  in  a  larger  form.  The 
author  neatlj  and  acutely  points  out  the  steps,  by  whicn  the  Roman  pontifiis  ad- 
vanced their  power.  C5f  the  ninth  century,  he  treats  in  vol.  i.  p.  160  &c. 
[Bawer^s  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iv  and  v. — G.  J.  PUmck,  Gesch.  d.  christl. 
Kirchl.  Gesellschafts-VeHassung,  vol.  ii  and  iii.     TV.] 

(19)  It  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that  these  and  other  documents,  such  as 
the  donations  of  Consiantiwt  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  were  fabricated  with  the  pri- 
vity and  approbation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  For,  who  can  believe  that  the  pK>n- 
tifls,  who  made  use  of  these  writines  during  many  ases  to  substantiate  Jheir  au- 
thority and  their  prerogatives,  would  have  ventured  to  confront  kings,  princes, 
ecclesiastical  c6uncils,  anlf^iBhops,  with  the  fictions  and  impositions  of  private 
individuals  ^  In  tha^^K  frauds  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  of  God,  were, 
deemed  lawful ;  s^P^t  is  not  strange,  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  should  suppose, 
they  did  no  n^|iFwrong,  by  permitting  and  approving  the  fabrication  of  such 
papers  as  woilirbe  a  rampart  and  bulwark  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter. 

(20)  That  the  author  of  these  Epistles,  wished  to  be  regarded  as  Isidore,  a 
distinguished  Spanish  bishop  of  the  sixth  century ;  or,  to  speak  more  definitely, 
that  he  wished  to  make  the  World  believe,  that  tnese  EpisUes  were  collected  by 
Isidore;  is  perfectly  clear.  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridus,  Biblioth.  Lat  medii  aevi, 
Tom.  v.  p.  561.    The  bishops  were  accustomed,  in  token  of  their  humility,  Xo 
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in  the  preceding  century  ;f21)  but  they  were  first  published,  and 
appealed  to  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  this 
century. (22)  Of  similar  origin  and  valye,  are  the  decrees  of  a 
Roman  council,  said  to  have  been  held  under  Sylvester^  (AD. 
324,)  but  which  was  never  known  of  by  any  one,  till  the  ninth 
century  :  and,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  suited  to  enrich, 
and  to  exalt  above  all  human  authority,  the  Roman  pontiff.  (23) 

^  9.  There  were  indeed,  among  the  western  bishops,  some  dis- 
cerning men,  who  perceived  that  designs  were  formed,  against 
them  and  the  church :  in  particular,  the  French  bishops  vigorous- 
ly opposed  the  admission  of  these  Epistles,  and  other  similar  spu- 
rious productions,  among  the  books  of  ecclesiastical  law.  6ut 
these  men  were  overcome,  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, especially  by  Nicolas  I.  Ana  as  all  science  and  learning, 
in  the  foUowing  period,  retired  from  the  Roman  world,  there 
scarcely  remained  any  one,  capable,  or  even  disposed,  to  move 
controversy  respecting  these  pious  frauds.  How  great  the  evils, 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  atfd  how  audaciously  the  Roman  pon- 
tifi&  abused  them,  to  overthrow  the  ancient  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment, to  wedcen  the  authori^  of  bishops,  to  increase  their 
own  revenues  and  emoluments,  and  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of 
kings  and  princes,  numberless  facts  m  the  history  of  the  subse- 
quent centuries  will  shew.  Nor  is  this  denied,  at  the  present 
day,  by  respectable  and  honest  men,  even  though  in  other  res- 

subjoin  to  their  names  the  word  ptecaior  {sinntr)  ;  hence  the  Author  of  this  fi>r- 

Sry,  annexed  the  sarname  Peccator,  to  the  assumed  name  of  Isidore.  Some  of 
e  transcribers,  ignorant  of  the  >incient  customs  and  literature,  corrupted  this 
aifnature,  by  exchanging  Peccator  for  Mereator,  And  hence  the  fraudulent  com- 
ber of  the  Decretal  Epistles,  is  called  Jsiddtrus  Mereator. 

(21)  See  Auf.  Calmet,  Histoire  de  Lorraine,  Tome  i.  p.  528.  Just.  Hhm. 
Bdhmer,  PraefT  ad  novam  editionem  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  i.  p.  r.  xix.  Notes. 
[Fleury  says  of  them,  that  '*  they  crept  to  light  near  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.'*    FUury  in  Histor.  ecclefe.  Diss.  iv.  §  1.     TV.] 

(22)  The  spuriousness  of  these  Epistles  has  been  demonstrated,  not  only  by 
the  Ceniauiatores  Marddnirgensts  ana  some  others,  but  most  learnedly  and  in  an 
appropriate  treatise,  by  Damd  Blondell.  in  his  Psuedo-lsidorus  et  Turrianus  va- 
puiantes,  Genev.  1638.  4to  And,  at  toe  present  day,  the  friends  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  who  follow  reason  and  truth,  confess  the  cheat.  See  Jo.  Fran.  Buddo- 
«s,  Isagoge  in  Theologiam,  Tom.  ii.  p.  762  Add,  Peter  ConstanJt,  Prolegom.  ad 
Epistolas  Pontificum,  Tom.  i.  p.  cxxx  &o  Fleury,  Diss,  prefixed  to  his  Histoire 
Ecclesiastique  Tome  xvi.  [and  still  better,  in  bis  Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  itself, 
Livre,  xliv.  §  xxii.  These  Epistles,  bearing  the  names  of  various  Romish  bish- 
ops, from  Clement  I,  to  Danussus  I.  AD.  384,  are  in  the  early  collection  of  ooun- 

*  oils  by  Sever.  Bimdus;  but  are  not  inserted  in  the  BvUarium  Magnum  of  Cheru- 
Am,  published  by  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  believed,  they  are  now  universally  given  up,  even  by  the 
Catholics.  The  oldest  papal  Epistles,  now  admitted  by  anv,  to  be  genuine,  are 
those  collected  by  Dionysius  Exiguus;  who  says  he  could  find  none,  by  the 
pontiffs  anterior  to  Syridus;  who  succeeded  Damasus  I.  AD.  385.  The  earliest 
in  the  BuUarium  Magrnan^  are  those  of  Lm>  I,  AD.  447.     TV.] 

^)  See  Jo.  Laaauty^  de  Cura  Ecclesiae  em  pauperes  et  miseros,  cap.  i.  Ob- 
serr.  i.  p.  576.  of  his  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  ii.  FLikewise  Jo.  CabasnU,  Notitia  Ec- 
elesiast.  p.  128.  and  P^,  Critica  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  324.  §  xvii.  xviii.  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  Uiis  council  a  fiction.     TV.] 
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pects  favorably  disposed  towards  the  Romish  church  and  its  sove- 
reign. (24) 

^10.  ^e  estimation  m  which  a  monastic  life  was  held,  was  as- 
tonishingly great,  both  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  in  the  western. 
In  the  former,  this  excessive  estimation   had  long  existed ;  but 
among  the  Latins,  it  takes  date  only  from  the  preceding  century. 
Hence  even  kings,  and  dukes,  and  counts,  abandoning  their  hon- 
ors and  their  wealth,  voluntarily  retired  to  monasteries,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God.     Of  this,  quite  a  number  of 
examples  occurred  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  during 
this  century ;  and  there  were  some  also  in  the  preceding  century. 
Those  who,  in  their  life  time,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  the 
resolution  of  abandoning  society,  would  yet  demand  the  monastic 
garb,  when  dying,  and  actually  put  it  on,  before  they  left  the  world ; 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  prayers  and  spiritual  succors  of  the  fra- 
ternity, among  whom  they  were  received.     Another  and  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  monks  were   held,  id 
the  custom  of  the  emperors  and  kings  of  the  Francs,  in  this  age, 
of  calling  monks  and  abbots  to  theur  courts,  and  entrusting  them 
with  civ3  afiairs,  and  business  of  great  moment,  both  at  home  and 
in  foreign   countries.     For  those  unsuspicious   princes  thought, 
that  no  persons  could  more  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afEairs,  than  men  of  such  sanctity  and  piety,  men 
who  had  subdued  all  their  natural  desires,  and  become  free  from 
all  concupiscence.     Hence  it   is,  that,  in  the  history  of  these 
times,  we  read  of  so  many  abbots  and  monks,  who  performed  the 
functions  of  ambassadors,  commissioners  or  extraordinary  judges, 
and  ministers  of  state,  sometimes  indeed  with  good  success,  but 
not  seldom  unsuccessfully. 

^11.  And  yet  those  who  conferred  such  honors  upon  monks 
and  the  monastic  life,  did  not  deny,  that  most  of  that  class  lived 
vicious  lives ;  and  they  labored  to  reform  their  morals,  and  recal 
them  to  obedience  to  their  monastic  rules.  The  efforts  of  Letoit 
the  Meek  especially,  in  this  particular,  deserve  notice.  That 
emperor  employed  Benedict^  abbot  of  Aniane,  and  afterwards  of 
Indre,  a  man  distinguished  for  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  reform 

(24)  See  Jo.  Launoy,  de  Regia  postate  in  causu  niBtrimonial.  in  his  Opp.  Tom. 
Pt.  ii.  p.  764.  and  Peter  Constantf  Praef.  ad  Epiat.  Romanor.  Pontiff.  Tom.  i. 
p  cxxvii  &c.  IFleury,  Diss  rii.  §  v.  in  Historiam  Ecclea.  saja :  Falsae  Jsidori 
Decretalea,  circa  octavi  finem  aaeculi  invectae,  juriadictionem  eccleaiasticam  in 
tribua  aiticalis  admodMnn  eoneusserunl,  acilicet  quoad  concilia,  Judicia  Episcopo- 
rum,  et  appellationes.  See  also  Diss.  iv.  §  1  &c. — PeUr  de  Marca,  de  Concordia 
Mieerdotii  et  imperii,  Lib.  vii.  cap.  xz.  §  1.  &c.  Sub  secunda  Regum  nostronim 
dynastia  notmm  Jus  canonicum  in  ecclesiam  Gallicanam,  aequo  ac  in  ceteras  Oc- 
cidentis  prov^incias,  introduci  coeptum  est,  iwoentis  earn  in  rem  svmMfsititUi  ilUs 
veterum  Pontificum  Romanorum  eputoUsy  in  quibus  extant  (|uam  piurima  consti- 
tuta  prorauB  adversa  Teterum  canonam  statutis."  But  while  these,  and  other 
Catholic  writers,  trace  the  commencement  of  a  great  rerolution  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cathdlic  church,  to  the  Decretal  Epistles,  and  other  forgeries  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  they  saj,  it  was  only  toe  commencement ;  for  the 
revolution  was  not  completed,  till  after  the  publication  of  the  Decrotum  of  Gro- 
iuut,  in  the  twelfth  centuiy.     TV.] 
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the  moaasteries,  firsi  in  Aquitaine,  and  then  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  to  purge  them  of  the  enoimous  vice^ 
which  had  crept  into  them ;  and  afterwards,  in  the*  council  [of 
abbots  assembled]  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  AD.  817,  in  which  tne 
same  Benedict  presided,  he  caused  good  canons  to  be  enacted, 
for  restoring  the  prostrate  discipline  of  the  monasteries.  Tbia 
Benedict^  therefore,  who  has  been  called  the  second  father  of  the 
western  monks,  subjected  all  the  monks  to  the  single  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  of  Monte  Cassino,  suppressing  all  diversities  of  rites  and 
customs,  and  introducing  one  uniform  rule  :  be  also  banished  the 
^eater  vices  from  the  monasteries ;  and  he  brought  all  associa- 
tions of  monks,  who  had  before  been  bound  together  by  no  ties,, 
to  become  in  a  sense  one  body  or  society. (25)  This  discipline 
flourished  for  a  while ;  but  from  various  causes,  it  gradually  de- 
clined :  and  at  the  end  of  this  century,  such  devastations  had  eve- 
ry where  been  made,  both  in  church  and  state,  that  only  some 
dight  traces  of  it  remained  in  a  few  places. 

§  12.  The  ordw  of  canons,  which  was  devised  by  Chrodegang^, 
and  had  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  preceding  century,. 
Lewis  the  Meek  cherished  with  great  care,  and  extended  through 
aD  the  provinces  of  his  empire.  He  also  added  an  order  of  ca- 
nonesseSf  which  had  been  unknown  in  the  christian  world,  till  that 
time.(26)  A  rule  for  each  of  these,  he  caused  to  be  drawn  up 
in  the  council  of  Aix-Ia-ChapeUe,  superseding  the  rule  of  Chro^  ^ 
^g^^9  &Qd  these  new  rules  contbued  to  be  followed  in  mos^ 
of  the  convents  of  canons  and  canonesses,  till  the  twelfth  century, 
although  they  were  disagreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
compiler  of  the  rule  for  can(m8^  was  undoubtedly  Amalarius^  a 
presbyter  of^Metz;  but  whether  he  also  drew  up  that  for  canon- 
esses f  is  uncertain.(27)     From  this  time  onward,  numerous  con- 

(25)  See  Jo.  Mahillony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.  Saecnl.  iv.  Pt.  i.  Vnet  p. 
zxTii.  and  Praef.  ad  Saecul.  v.  p.  xxv.  also  his  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Bened.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  430  &c.  aod  many  other  places  in  that  Tolome.  ^ug.  Calmety  Histoire  de 
Lorraine,  Tom.  i.  p.  596.  Concerning  Btnedict  of  Aniane,  and  his  merits  gene- 
lalljy  see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Febr.  p.  606.  and  Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
Prance,  Tom.  iv.  p.  447  &c.  [Also,  the  Life  of  Benedict,  by  Ardoy  one  of  his 
disciples ;  in  MabuUmyy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  iv.  Pt.  i.  Tom.  v.  p. 
183 — 215. — ^This  Benedict  appears  to  have  been  a  very  sincere  man,  and  a  great 
reformer  of  the  monasteries;  that  is,  one  who  brought  them  to  greater  uniformi- 
ty in  dress,  living,  worship,  and  usages.  He  was  himself  most  rigorous  in  vol- 
nntarjr  mortifications;  and  the  rale  of  St.  Benedict  ha  reverenced,  as  if  it  had 
come  immediately  from  God,  and  was  the  only  true  guide  to  heaven.     TV.] 

(96)  See  MahiUony,  Annales  Ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ii.  p.  428  ike. 

(27)  Laid.  7%omassin,  Dtsciplina  eccles.  vetus  et  nova,  Pt.  i.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  42, 
43,  dec.  Muratorif  Antiquitates  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  185,  540  &x.  and 
all  the  writers,  who  treat  of  the  order  of  canons ;  thoueh  they  are  not  all  of 
eqnal  value.  The  least  worthy  of  credit  are,  those  who  belongiDg  themselves  to 
the  order  of  canons,  have  treated  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  order ;  as  e.  g. 
Baymund  Chappcnd,  Histoire  des  Chanoines,  Paris  Wd^d.  8vo.  For  these  writers 
are  bo  attached  to  the  order,  that  they  usually  trace  its  origin  back  to  Cliriat  him- 
self, and  his  Apostles,  or  at  least  to  the  first  ages  of  the  christian  church.  [This 
oniinance  of  Lewis,  for  regulating  the  order  or  canons,  is  in  HardidrCs  Concilia, 
Tom.  iv.  p.  1055 — 1180.    The  following  abstract,  by  Schlegel,  contains  its  most. 
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vents  of  canons  and  canonesses  were  founded  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  endowed  with  ample  revenues,  by  pious  individuals. 
But  this  institution,  like  the  others,  degenerated,  and  very  soon 
became  widely  different  from  what  it  was  designed  to  be. (28) 

^13.  Of  the  writers  among  the  Greeks,  the  following  were  the 
most  distinguished.  Photius^  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man 
of  superior  talents,  and  of  various  and  extensive  knowledge.  His 
Bibliotheca,(29)  Epistles,  and  other  writings,  are  yet  highly  valua- 

wsential  features. — ^^  It  contains  145  articles;  of  which  the  first  113  are  mere  ei- 
tracts  from  the  fathers  and  Acts  of  councils,  describing  the  duties  of  bishops  and 
priests.  These  are  followed  by  two  sermons  of  ^ugtuttne,  on  living  in  associa- 
tions. Then  commence  the  rules  framed  by  this  council.  First,  the  prevailing 
error,  that  the  prescriptions  of  the  Gospel  were  obligatory  only  upon  monks  and 
clergymen,  is  confuted;  and  then  the  distinction  between  monks  and  canons  is 
defined.  The  latter  may  wear  linen,  eat  flesh,  hold  private  property,  and  enjoy 
that  of  the  church ;  the  former  can  not.  Yet,  equally  with  the  monks,  they 
should  avoid  all  vices,  and  practice  virtue.  They  should  live  in  well  secured 
cloisters,  containing  dormitories,  refectories,  and  other  necessary  apartments. 
The  number  of  canons  in  each  cloister,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  church,  to  which  it  belonged.  In  their  dress,  they  should  avoid  the  ex- 
travagances ot  ornament  and  finery,  and  likewise  unclcanliness  and  negligence, 
&>c.  The  second  part  of  the  rule  relates  to  canonesses y  and  contains  2S  articles. 
The  six  first  are  extracts  from  the  fathers,  and  relate  to  the  duties  of  ladies  who 
consecrate  tliemselves  to  God.  Tbev  may  have  private  propertv ;  yet  must  com- 
mit the  management  of  it  to  some  kinsman  or  friend,  by  a  puolic  act  or  assign- 
ment. They  may  also  have  waiting  maids,  and  eat  in  the  refectory,  and  sleep 
in  the  dormitory.  They  are  to  be  vailed,  and  to  dress  in  black.  Their  business 
must  be  prayer,  reading,  and  laboring  with  their  hands :  and  especially,  they 
must  fabricate  their  own  clothing,  from  the  flax  and  wool  given  to  them.       Tr.] 

(28)  Calmetf  Histoire  de  Lorraine,  Tom.  i.  p.  591.  Ilistoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  53(5  &c. 

(2S)  See  Camusatf  Histoire  des  Journaux,  Tome  i.  p.  87  &c.  [PhoHus  was 
of  noble  parentage,  well  educated,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age. 
He  certainly  was  a  great  scholar.  While  in  civil  life  lie  cultivated  all  learning, 
sacred  and  profane.  He  was  commander  of  the  imperial  body  guards,  first  sen- 
ator of  Constantinople,  and  chief  private  secretary  to  the  emperor.  He  was  also 
employed  on  embassies.  During  a  Syrian  embassy  he  wrote  his  famous  Biblio. 
theeaf  or  Mupi6^i.8Xov,  giving  a  critical  account  of  290  authors,  which  he  had 
read,  and  firequently  also  summaries  of  their  contents,  with  considerable  extracts. 
As  many  of  tnese  authors  arc  no  longer  extant,  the  account  of  them  by  PhoUus 
is  extremely  valuable.  In  the  year  858,  the  emperor  Michael  III  deposed  Ignati- 
%Uy  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  Photius  was  ordained,  sub-deacon,  dea- 
con, pnest,  and  patriarch,  in  four  successive  days.  The  friends  of  Ignatius,  and 
the  bishops  of  Kome,  refused  to  acknowledge  Photius  as  a  legitimate  patriarch. 
Yet  he  held  the  oflice,  till  AD.  867 ;  when,  having  offended  the  emperor,  he 
was  deposed,  and  Ignatius  was  restored.  But  in  the  year  877,  Ignatius  died,  and 
Photius  again  took  the  chair,  till  AD.  886,  when  the  new  emperor,  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher, deposed  and  banished  him  to  a  convent  in  Armenia,  where  he  died 
about  AD.  890.  The  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  the  notes  of  Hae- 
schelius,  (the  very  faulty  Latin  by  SchoU,)  was  first  published  1601,  Fol.  and  has 
been  several  times  reprinted.  A  better  edition  was  promised  in  the  last  century, 
but  not  produced.  His  Epistles,  to  the  number  of  248,  were  published  Gr.  and 
Lat.  by  R.  Montague,  Lond.  1651,  Fol.  His  J>romocanonf  or  collection  of  eccl. 
canons,  embracing  xiv  Titiili,  with  the  Commentary  of  Theod.  Baisamonf  was 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  both  the  Justell's;  the  last  in  his  Biblioth.  Juris.  Ca- 
non. Paris  1662,  Tom.  ii.  p.  789.  Several  additional  letters  and  tracts  have  crept 
to  light  in  difl[erent  collections ;  but  his  extensive  commentaries  on  scripture,  his 
large  lexicon,  and  several  smaller  works,  remain  still  in  MS. — For  an  account  of 
his  writings,  see  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  Vol.  ix.  p.  381 — 519.  Of  his  public 
life,  and  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  involved,  notice  will  be  taken  in  the 
next  chapter,  §  27  &x:.     Tr.] 
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hie.— ^f^cephorus,  also  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  wrote 
gainst  the  opposers  of  images,  and  some  other  works.  (30)— 
Theodorus  Studites  is  likewise  indebted  to  the  controversy  res- 
pecting images,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation  among  those 
who  have  come  after  him. (31)  Not  much  better  or  more  learn- 
ed were,  Theodorus  Graptw,  who  suffered  much  in  defence  of 
image  worship  ;(32)  Methodius,  entitled  the  Confessor,  because 
no  penalties  or  pressure  could  induce  him  to  abandon  the  defence 
of  images  ;(33)  Theodorus  Abucara  ;{34)  Petrus  Siculus;{S5) 

(30)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Martii  ad  diem  xiu.  p.  293.  Oadiny  Scrip- 
tores  Eccles.  Tom.  ii.  p.  2  &c.  [Mc^konu,  after  being  secretary  of  state  at 
ConstaDtinoplc,  and  in  high  honor,  retired  from  the  world,  and  became  a  monk. 
He  was  learned,  devout,  and  exceedingly  zealous  for  image-worship.  He  wu 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  riU6;  but  was  expelled  his  see,  ten  years 
after,  by  the  emperor  Leo  V,  who  was  opposed  to  image-worship  ;  and  died  in 
exile,  AD.  8^.  His  best  work  is,  a  Compendious  History,  from  Maurice,  AD. 
600,  to  AD.  769 ;  exUnt  in  the  Corpus  Hi^i.  Dyzanlinae.  He  also  wrote  a  Chro- 
nologia  Tripartita,  or  a  Catalogue  of  public  men,  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Latins,  &c.  and  a  2ri;(;ofWTpia,  or  Index  of  canonical,  ecclesiastical,  and  apo- 
cryphal books  ;  annexing  to  each,  the  number  of  lines  (^»?C^0  it  contained.  Be- 
sides these  historical  works,  he  wrote  a  long  Epistle  to  pope  Leo  HI,  containing 
his  creed;  several  small  collections  of  canons,  and  a  number  of  books  in  defence 
of  image-worship.     TV.] 

(31)  [Theodortis  Studites  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  AD.  750,  became  a  monk 
in  781,  and  abbot  in  794,  and  four  years  after  head  of  the  monastery  Studium  in 
Constantinople ;  whence  his  surname  Studites.  He  was  zealous  even  to  mad- 
ness, in  favor  of  image-worship ;  and  for  thirty  years,  was  the  insti^^tor  of  re- 
bellions, and  the  dauntless  leader  of  them,  (when  out  of  prison,)  againat  the  go- 
vernment, which  was  opposed  to  image-worship.  He  died,  AD.  826,  aged  §7. 
Besides  a  few  tracts  on  monkery,  and  monkish  saints,  he  has  left  us  134  cate- 
chetical Discourses,  and  a  vast  number  of  inflammatory  letters,  in  defence  of  im- 
B^e-worship,  most  of  which,  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  Baronivs  has  inserted  in 
his  Annals.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  and  talent ;  but  wasted  all  his 
strength  on  the  controversy  respecting  images.     Tr.] 

(32)  {Theodorus  Graptus  was  a  monk  of  Palestine,  went  to  Constantinople, 
AD.  818,  to  plead  the  cause  of  image- worship  ;  was  banished  four  times,  for  his 
abnse  of  emperors  and  others,  and  bis  seditious  movements  in  favor  of  images ; 
and  at  last  died  in  exile,  about  AD.  840.  He  has  left  us  a  Dispute,  an  Epistle, 
and  Creed;  all  in  defence  of  Images.     TV.] 

(33)  IMethodius  Confessor,  was  well  born,  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily;  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  became  a  monk.  About  AD.  820,  the  patriarch  sent 
him  as  his  envoy  to  Rome.  Here  ho  was  guilty  of  adultery,  and  did  penance. 
Returning  to  Constantinople,  he  became  vcrv  zealous  in  defence  of  image-wor- 
ship ;  was  banished,  and  imprisoned,  ^nd  wliipped.  But  in  842,  he  was  made 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  died  AD.  847 ;  and  has  led  us  five  orations, 
m  praise  of  monkery,  and  a  collection  of  canones  poenitentialcs.  Some  of  his 
orations  have  passed  for  works  of  Methodius  Patarensis,  who  flourished  AD.  290. 
TV.] 

(34>  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionaire,  Tom.  i.  p.  35  &c.  [The  word  Ahueara,  signi- 
fies h'shop  of  Carta,  He  followed  the  party  of  Photiug;  but  afterwards  renoun- 
ced it,  and  joined  that  of  Ignatius.  According  to  Cave,  he  flourished  AD.  867. 
He  has  left  us  about  40  Dissertations,  doctrinal  and  polemic,  against  heretics, 
Jews,  and  Mnhammedans;  which  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Jac,  Oretser, 
with  the  Hodegus  of  Anastasius,  Ineolstadt  1606.  4to.  •  TV.]  4 

(35)  [Peter  Sicutvs,  (flourished,  AD.  2K^2,)  was  a  learned  nobleman,  whom 
the  emperor  Basil  I.  sent  to  negociate  an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  Armenia. 
There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  sect  of  the  new  Mardehaeans,  or  Patdici- 
ans;  the  history  of  whose  origin,  progress,  and  decline,  he  afterwards  composed  ; 
published  Gr.  and  Lat.  Ingolstadt  1604,  4to.  and  partially,  in  Latin,  by  Baronius, 
Annals,  Tom.  ix;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxii.     Tr.'\ 
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Nicetas  Dain£{,(36)  and  others ;  whose  names  would  perhaps  have 
not  been  handed  down  to  this  day,  had  not  the  Greeks  been  in- 
volved m  contests  with  the  Latins,  on  several  subjects,  and  among 
diemselves,  respecting  image  worship. — ^Among  the  Syrians,  the 
name  of  Motes  BcarcephoB  is  famous ;  and  not  undeservedly. 
For  he  possessed  genius,  and  skill  in  writing,  beyond  most  oth« 
ers ;  as  his  works  evbce.(37) 

(36)  \Ifictta8  Datid,  a  learDed  bishop  of  Paphlagonia,  flourisbed  aboat  AD. 
880,  and  was  atrondy  attached  to  the  party  of  Ignatius;  whoae  life  he  compo- 
Bed,  full  of  reproaches  against  Pkotius.  He  also  wrote  eocoauums  on  the  oi 
apostles,  and  several  other  saints ;  a  defence  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedoo,  and  a 
eommentary  on  some  parts  of  Grreg.  Naz.  His  life  of  Isnatius,  was  published, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  with  the  Acts  of  the  eighth  general  Council,  Ingoistadt  1604.  4to ; 
and  in  Hardmn's  Concilia,  Tom.  v.  p.  944--1009.     2K] 

(37)  Jos.  Sim.  Jisseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tom.  ii.  p.  127  ^kc.  [Mo- 
»es  Bareepha  was  a  Syrian  bishop  of  Beth-Raman,  and  inspector  of  the  churches 
in  Babylonia.  He  probably  flourished  near  the  close  of  this  century ;  Cote  says, 
about  AD.  990. — His  three  Books  de  Paradiso,  in  a  Latin  translation  from  the 
Syriac,  by  ^ndr.  MasiuSy  were  published,  Antw.  1569.  8vo ;  and  then  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xvii.  p.  456. 

The  Greek  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Motheim^  are  the  following. 

Mc^honiSf  Chartophylax,  wno  flourished,  perhaps  AD.  801,  and  wrote  two 
Epistles  to  Theodosius  a  munk  of  Corinth,  containing  solutions  of  several  diffi* 
cult  questions  in  ethics :  extant,  Gr.  and  L^t.  in  the  Jus  Gr.  et  Roman.  Lib.  v.  p. 
341.  and  Lat.  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xii. 

Josepktts,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  brother  of  Theodorus  Studites,  and  also 
a  zealot  for  image-worship.  He  was  deposed,  AD.  809,  exiled,  and  died  afler 
AD.  816.  Gretzer  (de  Cruce^  Tom.  ii.  p.  1200,)  has  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  an 
Oration  of  his,  on  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  cross ',  and  BaraniuSf  (Annales,  ad 
ann.  808,  §  22.)  has  given  us  an  £pistle  of  his,  in  Latin. 

Ignatius f  a  fframmarian  and  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  then  metropolitan 
of  Nice.  He  flourished  AD.  810,  and  was  alive  AD.  8^.  His  life  of  the  patri- 
arch Tarasius,  is  extant,  Lat.  in  SuritiSy  and  in  BoUand,  on  Feb.  25th.  His  lifb 
of  the  patriarch  McephoruSf  was  pubUshed,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Henschenius,  and 
Papebroch,  on  March  12th. 

J^aucraUuSy  a  mtnk  of  Constantinople,  very  active  in  favor  of  ima^e-worship, 
for  which  he  was  often  imprisoned.  He  flourished  from  AD.  813,  ml  after  AD. 
820.  Several  letters  addressed  to  him  are  given  us  by  Baronius ;  and  a  very- 
long  one  of  his,  containing  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  image-worshippers, 
is  inserted,  Latin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xiv.p.  903.  Care^ist.  Lit.  Tom. 
ii.)  gives  a  specimen  of  the  Greek ;  but  did  not  deem  it  worth  publishing  en- 
tire. 

Tluophanesy  the  brother  of  Theodoras  Graptus,  (see  Note  (32)  pa.  81.)  and  of 
the  same  character,  conduct,  and  fortune.  Yet  he  became  metropolitan  of  Nice, 
about  AD.  845.  We  have  a  Hymn,  consisting  of  ix  odes,  in  memory  of  his 
brother ;  edited  bv  Comb^y  Gr.  and  hiX.  in  his  Orig.  Constantinop.  p.  S&4. 

Michady  Synceflus,  leader  of  the  choir  at  Constantinople,  a  zealot  for  image- 
worship,  in  which  cause  he  suffered  much.  He  flourished  about  AD.  830  :  and 
wrote  an  Encomium  on  St.  Dionys.  Areop.  which  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the 
Opp.  Dionys.  Areop.  Tom.  ii.  p.  207 :  also  Encomium  on  the  holy  angels  and 
arcnangels  of  Grod ;  extant  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Qnnb^,  Auctuar.  Nov.  Tom.  i.  p. 
1525. 

OeorgCy  Hamartolus,  an  Archimandrite,  who  flourished  about  AD.  842,  and 
wrote  a  Chronicon  from  the  creation  to  AD.  842,  which  still  exists  in-MS.  From 
it  the  suiigeeding  chronologists,  CedrenttSy  T%eopkanet,  Olyeas,  &«.  have  copied 
all  that  is  valuaue. 

IgnaUusy  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  Curopalata,  castrated  and  banished  by 
Leo  the  Armenian,  lived  a  monk  about  30  years,  veas  made  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople AD.  847,  quarrelled  with  Barda,  and  was  deposed  and  banished  AD.  858. 
In  tne  year  867,  PAotitw,  his  competitor,  was  deposea.  and  Ignatius  restored  He 
died  in  878,  a^ed  80  years.  Two  letters  and  one  discourse  of  his  are  extant, 
Latin,  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  v.  p.  791, 872,  937. 
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^  14.  At  the  head  of  the  Latii^  writers,  may  justly  be  placed 
Rabanut  Maurus^  whose  last  office  was  that  of  archbishop  of  <^ 
Mentz.  He  was  the  common  preceptor  of  Germany  and  France ; 
with  whom,  no  one  in  this  century,  can  be  compared,  either  for 
genius,  or  extent  of  leammg,  or  the  multitude  of  books  he  com- 
posed. Whoever  acquaints  himself  with  the  opinions  of  Rabanus 
Maurus,  learns  all  that  the  best  of  the  Latins  thought  and  believ- 
ed, for  about  four  centuries  :  for  his  writmgs  were  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  leamed.(38) — Agobard  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  character 

MeinpkMut^  metropolitan  of  Smyrna,  AD.  858—859,  and  AD.  807—880.  He 
waa  a  streDoouB  oppcmr  of  PhaUut,  and  roae  as  he  fell.  He  has  left  ua  a  letter, 
l^iving  us  the  history  ofPhoHuSf  from  AD.  856,  to  870 ;  which  is  extant  in  Latin, 
jn  BaroniuSf  Annafes,  ad  ann.  870,  §  453 ;  and  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  HordacU  j  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  V.  p.  1111. 

Basil  the  Macedonian,  Gteek  emperor  from  AD.  867—886.  He  wrote  Exhor- 
tationa  to  his  son  LeOj  some  orations,  addresses,  and  epistles,  still  extant ;  besides 
some  things  which  are  lost. 

MUkad  Psellus,  a  |>failosopher  who  flourished  AD.  870,  is  supposed  to  have 
written  some  of  the  pieces,  which  go  under  the  name  of  another  Mickad  Psel- 
lus, that  lived  in  the  eleventh  century ;  particularly  a  paraphrase  on  most  of  the 
books  of  ^istoUe,  a  Dii^ogue  on  the  operations  oi  demons,  a  Tract  concerning 
demons,  dec. 

Stytiamu,  surnamed  Mapa,  metropolitan  of  Neo-Cesarea  in  the  Provincia  £u* 
phratensis,  who  flourished  about  AD.  870.  Ho  was  a  strong  partizan  of  ipuUi- 
itf,  in  opposition  to  Pkathu;  for  which  he  suffered  a  temporary  deprivatjon  of 
his  see.  He  has  left  us  two  Epistles,  Gr.  and  Lat  in  Haravin't  Concilia,  Tom. 
T.  p.  112S,  1130. 

Michadf  the  monk,  Syncellus  to  the  patriarch  Ignatius',  flouriBhed,  AD.  878; 
and  wrote  an  Encomium  on  Ignatius ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Harduin*s  Concil- 
ia, Tom.  V.  p.  1009;  and  a  life  of  Theodorus  Studites,  from  which  Baronitts,  in 
bis  Annals,  has  made  various  extracts. 

George,  chartopbylax  of  the  sreat  church  at  Constantinople,  and  archbishop  of 
Nicomedia,  about  AD.  880.  Hb  was  a  warm  friend  of  rhotius.  Several  ora- 
tions, and  some  poems  of  his,  in  praise  of  saints,  are  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
Onnb^,  Auctuar.  Nov.  Paris  1648.  Tom.  i.  p.  995. 

Leo  the  Philosopher,  Greek  emperor  from  AD.  886,  to  AD.  911.  He  has  left 
na  xvi  sacred  orations;  some  letters  and  tracts;  v'pox^'pov  vofuxov,  siveDe^ 
tus  Legum,  in  Ix  Titult ;  a  huee  digest  Of  the  laws  of  the  Greek  empire,  pub- 
lished, Paris  1647.  Gr.  and  Lat.  jn  vii.  Tomes,  Fol.  J^ovellae  ConstUuUones  III; 
and  Tacdea,  sen  de  re  milUari  Opus. 

Kkeilaus,  surnamed  Mysticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  AD.  892,  to 
AD.  903,  when  he  was  deposed  and  banished,  for  opposing  the  divoree  of  the 
empress,  and  the  maniage  of  another.  But  in  911,  he  was  restored,  and  lived 
till  994.  He  has  left  us  eisht  Epistles;  extant  in  the  collections  of  councils,  or 
in  BarotttMS*  Annals.     7V.J 

(38)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  Febr.  p.  500.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
Frmnee,  Tome  v.  p.  151.  [Also,  MaJbUlony,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict  Tom. 
vi.  p.  1 — 45.— iZa&mtf,  or  Hrabaimu,  surnamed  Maurus,  was  of  French  extract, 
and  bom  of  respectable  parentage,  at  Mayence,  AD.  776.  He  studied  first  at 
Folds,  where  he  was  made  deacon  in  801.  The  next  year,  he  removed  to  Toars, 
to  study  under  the  ftmous  Meuin.  After  one  or  two  years,  he  returned  to  Fulda, 
and  was  made  head  of  the  school  there,  at  the  age  co*  85.  As  an  instructor  he 
was  so  celebrated,  as  to  draw  young  men  of  talents  from  a  mat  distance.  Among 
his  pu|nls  were,  WdUfrid.  atrabo,  Servatus  iMpus,  and  others,  who  were  among 
the  first  scholars  of  their  age.  In  the  vear  822,  ne  was  made  abbot  of  Fulda; 
in  which  office,  he  was  for  a  time  popular ;  but  at  length  the  monks  complained, 
that  he  was  so  engaged  in  writing  books,  as  to  neglect  his  active  duties.  H« 
now  resigned  his  abbacy,  and  retired  to  a  literary  life.  This  was  in  842.  Five 
years  after,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Mayenee ;  in  which  office  he  continued 
till  his  death,  AD.  e57.^He  wrote  commentaries  on  all  the  canonical  books,  and 
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and  discernment,  and  not  destitute  of  learning,  would  have  de- 
served more  commendation,  if  he  had  not  been  a  defender  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  sons  of  Levns  the  Meek,  against  their  own  fath- 
er. (39) — Hilduin  obtained  notoriety,  by  his  work  entitled  Areo- 
pagitica. [40) — Eginhard,  ohhot  of  Seligenstadt,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne^  and  of  other  works,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  neatness  of  his  style,  and  was  not  destitute  of 
other  excellences.  (41) — Claudius  of  Turin  is  in  reputation  at  this 
day,  for  his  exposition  of  certain  books  of  scripture,  and  for  his 
Chronology, (^42) — Freculphus  of  Lisieux,  whose  Chronicon  is 

Beveial  gf  the  apocryphal ;  also  sermons,  letters,  and  tractfl.     Most  of  his  works, 
■8  published,  are  comprized  in  vi  vol.  Folio,  Cologne  l(i27.     TV.] 

(39)  CoUmiaf  Histoire  litter,  do  la  vilio  de  Lyon,  Tom.  ii.  p.  93.  Nouveau 
Dictionaire  Histor.  Critique,  Tom.  i.  p.  17^.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Francey 
Tome  iv.  p.  567  &c.  [and  Cace'Sj  Historia  Litleraria,  Tom.  ii.  .^ohard  was  a 
Franc,  called  from  Spain  to  be  coadjutor  of  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  AD. 
813,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded.  He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent,  independent 
mind,  of  great  learning,  and  inflexibility.  He  attacked  the  superstitions  of  the 
age,  so  far  as  he  discovered  them,  with  boldness ;  was  very  zealous  against  the 
Jews,  to  whom  the  French  kings  were  disposed  to  grant  privileges;  and  taking 
•idea  with  Lothmre  and  Pipin  against  their  father  Leujia  the  Meek,  he  went  so 
fer,  that  on  a  reconciliation  between  those  sovereigns,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric.  However,  he  was  restored,  and  held  his  office  till  his  aeath  in  840. 
He  attacked  Felix  of  Urgcl ;  wrote  a^inst  image-worship,  against  the  trial  by 
ordeal,  and  against  the  belief  that  evil  soirits  can  produce  storms  and  hail  and 
thunder;  and  when  some  pretended  vntcnes  were  arraigned  before  him,  he  cau- 
sed them  to  be  whipped,  till  they  confessed  that  they  deceived  the  people,  in 
order  to  gain  a  livelihood.  His  works  were  first  published  by  Masson,  Paris 
1605,  8vo  ;  and  then,  much  better,  together  with  those  of  [jeidrad  his  predeces- 
sor, and  Amvlo  his  successor,  by  Stephen  Baluze,  Paris  1666.  ii.  vol.  8vo.     TV.] 

(40)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  iv.  p.  607.  [and  Cave,  Hisiotia 
Littcraria,  Tom.  H. — Hilduin  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  about  AD.  814,  and 
of  St.  Germain  near  Paris  in  816;  also  archchaplain  of  the  palace.  Afler  being 
in  great  favor  with  Lewis  the  Meek,  he  joined  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  banished  to  Corbey  in  Saxony,  AD.  830.  But  soon 
afler  he  was  restored  to  his  Parisian  abbacies.  Leicis  now  directed  him  to 
write  a  full  history  of  St.  Dionysius,  the  founder  of  his  monastery,  and  the  repu- 
ted first  bishop  or  Paris.  This  Uitdtuin  executed  in  his  famous  Areopagiuca. 
He  there  makes  Dianysius  the  Areopagite,  mentioned  Acts  xvii.  34,  afler  being 
bishop  of  Athens,  to  have  traveled  to  lloiue,  thence  to  Aries,  and  at  last  to  Paris, 
where  he  founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  (Dionysius),  converted  va^t  num- 
bers, was  bishop  of  that  region,  and  at  length  sufiered  martyrdom,  in  the  reign 
of  D&mitian.  To  him  also,  he  ascribes  all  the  works,  that  go  under  tho  name 
of  Dionusins  the  Areopagite.  Tliis  is  his  famous  Areopagitica,  a  mere  bun- 
dle of  idle  tales,  once  indeed  generally  believed,  but  now  uuiversally  rejected. 
2V.1 

(41)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  iv.  p  550;  and  his  Life  of  Charle- 
magne, us  published  by  Herm,  Schmincke.     [See  above,  pa.  18.  Note  (135).   2>.] 

(42)  See  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Eccles.  de  M.  du  Pin,  Tome 
i.  p.  2di.  [Claudius  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  educated  under  Felix  of  Orgel. 
In  812  or  813,  he  became  a  presbyter  iu  the  court  of  Lewis  tho  Meek,  and  com- 
menced writing  commentaries.  In  821,  Lcicis  made  him  bishop  pf  Turin.  He 
immediately  set  himself  against  all  image- wor&ihip,  and  even  removed  and  de- 
stroyed the  pictures,  and  images,  throughout  his  diocess.  This  excited  strong 
opposition,  and  involved  him  in  controversy  all  bis  life,  l^et  he  persevered, 
denounced  image-worship  as  idolatry,  denied  tiiat  the  cross  was  to  be  honored 
disapproved  of  pilgrimages,  questioned  the  snprcraacy  of  the  pope,  &c.  Hence 
some  have  considered  him  as  a  great  reformer,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  fVaidenses.  He  certainly  opposed  some  of  the  superstitions  of  tho  ago  ; 
and  probabhr  contributed  to  preserve  more  indepeudence  of  the  pope,  and  great 
«r  purity  of*^  doctrine  and  worship  in  the  Alpine  countries,  than  iu  most  other 
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Still  extant,  compiled  almost  entirely  in  the  very  words  of  tlie  an- 
cient  writers. (43) — Servatus  Lupus ^  whose  Epistles  and  tracts 
are  still  extant,  ranks  among  the  most  agreeable  writers  of  those 
times ;  nor  was  he  so  much  lacking  in  subtilty,  as  in  elegance  and 
extent  of  learning.  (44) — Drepanius  FloruSy  called  also  Florus 
Magtster,  has  left  us  Poems,  Expositions  of  some  books  of  scrip- 
ture, and  a  few  other  writings.(45) — Christian  Druthmar  ex- 
pounded the  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew. (46) — Godeschalcusj  a  monk 
of  Orbais,  is  rendered  immortal  by  the  controversies  respecting  di- 

parts  of  Europe.  The  Catholics  have  never  been  partial  to  hith.  Indeed,  they 
lax  him  with  ^reat  errors.  Yet  he  was  never  arraigned  as  a  heretic ;  nor  re- 
moved fhim  his  bishopric,  till  his  death,  about  AD.  fS39.  His  commentary  on 
the  epistle  to  the  txalations,  is  iii»the  Bibliotli.  Patr.  Tom.  xiv.  p.  134.  His  otli- 
er  commentaries,  though  not  inferior  perhaps  to  those  of  Ratanus,  stilJ  lie  in 
HS.  Probablj^,  they  are  unfavorable  to  popery  :  for  it  appears,  that  he  main- 
tained the  original  parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  He  wrote  on  Genesis  three 
Books ;  on  Exodus  four  Books ;  on  Leviticus ;  ou  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  on 
the  other  epistles  of  Paul ;  a  short  scripture  Chronology  ;  and  tracts  on  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  saints,  which  are  lost,  except  large  fratfrnents  quoted  by  his 
antagonists.  See  Cave^  Hist.  Litterarta ;  Fleury^  Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  Livr. 
xlvii.  cap.  20,  21.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  zxiii.  p.  261,  407  &c.  and  MU- 
ner^s  Church  Hist.  Cent.  ix.  ch.  iii.     TV.] 

(43)  [Freadphus  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fulda,  and  was  made  bishop  be- 
fore AD.  824.  L«!wi9  the  Meek  sent  him  as  an  envoy  to  the  pono,  AD.  829.  Ho 
was  present  in  variouB  councils,  AD.  82i),  835,837,  846,  and  049 :  and  died  about 
AD.  850.  His  Chronicon  is  in  twelve  Books ;  the  seven  first,  extend  from  the 
creation  to  the  christian  era ;  the  other  five  reach  to  AD.  (KI6.  The  work  was 
published,  Cologne  1539.  Fol.  Heidelb.  1597.  8vo.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 
Tom.  xiv.  p.  1061.     2V.] 

(44)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  v.  p.  255.  [Lupu4y  surnamed  Ser- 
vatuSf  was  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  of  Ferrara.  From  about  AD.  828,  ho 
spent  eight  years  at  Fulda,  under  Rabanus;  then  some  time  at  Selivenstadt,  with 
Eginhard.  He  next  went  to  court,  and  in  842  was  made  abbot  of  Ferrara.  Ho 
was  in  several  councils,  and  once  envoy  to  Rome.  His  death  was  after  AD. 
861.  He  wrote  Liber  de  tribus  question i bus ;  ss.  free  will,  predestination,  and 
the  superabundance  of  Christ's  merits  ;  also  a  Collectaneum,  ou  the  same  sub- 
jects; the  life  of  St.  Wigbert;  the  life  of  St.  Maximin  of  Treves;  and  130 
Epistles  ;  all  well  edited  by  S.  Baluze,  Paris  1664.  8vo,  and  then  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  xiv.  p.  1. — Dr.  Moshelm's  account  of  his  style,  seems  not  very  con- 
sistent. Lupus  «vrote  in  an  eas^,  flowing  style,  tolerably  chaste  for  that  age  ; 
bat  not  very  vigorous,  nor  very  brilliant :  yet  on  the  whole  agreeable.     Tr.] 

(45)  Colania,  Histoire  Litteraire  de  Lyon,  Tom.  ii.  p.  135.  Hist.  Litter,  de  la 
France,  Tom.  v.  p.  213  &c,  [Flarua  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  at  Lyons,  and 
flourished  about  AD.  837 ;  yet  he  was  a  writer  as  late  as  AD.  852.  His  com- 
mentaries on  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  are  printed  as  the  work  of  Beda,  They  are 
a  compilation  firom  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  about  9  other  fathers.  He 
also  wrote  on  the  canon  of  the  mass;  on  using  compulsion  with  the  Jews;  on 
the  election  and  duties  of  a  bishop  ;  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  ;  three  Books 
on  predestination,  against  John  Scotus  ;  nine  poetic  paraphrases  of  some  Psalms, 
Uymna,  and  Epistles ;  and  five  other  poems.  Some  of  these  arc  published,  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  viii,  and  xv.  MaMUony,  Analect.  Tom.  iv.  Dachier, 
Spicileg.  Tom.  xii,  Mauauiii,  Vindiciao  Gratiae  Ulc.  Tom.  i.  &c.  The  rest 
were  never  printed.     TV.] 

(46)  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France,  Tom.  v.  p.  84.  [Druthmar  was  a  French 
Benedictine  monk  of  Corbey,  and  flourished  aoout  AD.  840.  His  commeatarv 
on  Matthew,  is  so  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  tiansuKstantiation,  that  the  fricnus 
of  that  doctrine  have  labored  hard,  to  prove  the  work  corrupted  by  the  Luthe- 
rans; but  in  vain,  for  it  was  first  publisned,  before  Luther  be^au  to  a^iduil  P<^P^- 
ry,  in  the  year  1514,  bv  Edm.  JUbertin.  It  is  now  in  tlie  Biblioth..  Pauum  Toiu. 
XV.  p.  86.    See  Cave,  Historia  Litter.  Tom.  ii.     Jr.] 
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vine  grace  and  predestiqiition,  to  which  he  gave  ri8e.(47) — Pas- 
ehasiui  Radbertj  a  man  of  fame  in  the  controversies  respecting 
the  Lord*s  supper,  has  left  us,  besides  other  works,  a  book  on  that 
subject,  which  afforded  matter  for  a  long  debate  in  that  age.(48) 
— j&er^ram  or  Ratramn^  a  monk  of  Corbey,  was  the  principal 
antagonist  of  Radbert.  His  tract  on  the  Lord's  supper,  drawn  up 
by  order  of  Charles  the  Bald,  occasioned  likewise  much  debate 
among  the  learned.r49)— jQTaymo  of  Halberstadt,  wrote  books  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  specimens  rather  of  industry,  than  of 
genius  and  leaming.(60) — Walafrid  Strabo  deserved  well  of  the 

(47)  [(jodeschal4:us  or  GottegckalcuSf  was  of  Saxon  origin,  and  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Fulda.  When  arrived  at  manhood,  he  wished  no  longer  to  lead  a 
monastic  life ;  but  was  compelled  to  it,  on  the  eround  that  his  father  had  do- 
voted  him  to  such  a  life  in  bis  childhood,  and  that  no  human  power  could  va- 
cate the  transaction.  He  now  removed  to  Orbais,  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and 
was  so  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  that  he  was  surnamed  Fuigenthu.  Upon  some 
disaffection  between  him  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  Augustine  was  his  favorite  author ;  and  he 
now  began  to  advance  the  opinions  of  Augustine  respecting  divine  grace,  and  a 
twofold  predestination.  Many  favored  those  views  :  but  more  were  opposed  to 
Uiem.  The  synod  of  Mayence,  AD.  847,  condemned  his  sentiments ;  and  the 
president,  Rakanu*  Maurus,  sent  him  to  Hincmar^  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to 
whose  diocess  he  belonged.  The  next  year,  he  was  arraigned  oefbre  the  synod 
4)f  Cbiersey,  condemned,  degraded,  and  shut  up  by  Hincmar  in  the  monastery  of 
Hauteville;  andafler21  years  confinement,  died  in  prison.  He  persevered  to 
4h6  last  in  his  opinions,  and  was  denied  christian  burial.  He  wrote  two  state- 
iments  of  his  faitii,  a  longer  and  a  shorter;  both  of  which  are  extant  In  one  of 
them  be  otiercd  to  be  cast  into  boiling  water  or  oil,  and  to  stake  the  truth  of  his 
•doctrine  on  the  issue.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  or  two,  and  a  tract,  on  predestina- 
tion \  but  they  are  lost.  See  Caves  Historia  Litter.  MaugtuUf  Vindiciae  Prae- 
desiinationis  et  Gratiae,  Tom.  ii.  p.  45  &c.  L.  CeUot^ Historia  Gotteschalci  Prae- 
destinatiani  \  ScArocckhf  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  5  &c.  J.  MUner,  church 
Hist.  Cent.  ix.  ch.  iv.     TV.] 

(4^)  [Faschasius  Radbert  was  a  French  monk,  bom  about  AD  786.  In  the 
year  844,  he  became  abbot  of  Corbey  in  France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  synod 
of  Chieisey  ;  which  condemned  GodesehalcuSf  AD.  649 :  and  died  Apr.  26,  AD. 
851.  The  Protestants  regard  him  as  the  man  who  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  into  the  Romish  church.  BermgariuM  taxed  him  with  this ; 
and  even  Bellarmin  (de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  p.  2tc,)  says :  Hie  auctor  primus 
fuit,  qui  serio  et  copiose  tcripsU  de  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  in  £u- 
charistia.  But  MaJbiUonijj  (Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom«^vi.  Praef.  p.  ix  &<c.) 
endeavors  to  confute  this  charge.  He  wrote  Expositions  of  Matthew,  of  the  book 
of  Lamentations,  of  the  44th  Psalm ;  de  Sacramento  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  N. 
Jesu,  ad  Pacidum  Liber  ;  de  corpore  et  sans.  Domini,  ad  Frudegjardum  Episto- 
la;  the  life  of  St.  Adelfaard ;  the  passion  of  SS.  Rufinus  and  Valerius  :  all  which 
were  published  by  Sirmond,  Paris  1618.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Wa- 
la ;  and  de  partu  virginis,  Libri  ii.  See  Covs,  Hist.  Litt.  vol.  ii.  and  MtdnUany, 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  p.  126—142.     TV.] 

(49)  Concerning  both  Radbert  and  jRotramn,  see  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  Tom.  v.  p.  287,  and  332.  [Bertram  or  Ratramn,  was  a  French  monk  of 
old  Corbey,  and  afterwards  ahbot  of  Orbais.  He  flourisned  as  early  as  840,  and 
was  still  alive  in  870.  He  was  a  devout,  modest,  and  learned  man :  and  wrote 
de  partu  virginis,  provinc  that  the  Savior  was  born  in  the  ordinary  manner; 
which  Radbert  answered,  maintaining  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary ;  de  prae- 
destinatione  Libri  ii,  in  vindication  of  the  sentiments  of  Uodeschalcus  ;  contra 
Graecorum  errores  Libri  iv ;  de  corpore  et  sang.  Domini ;  in  opposition  to  Rad- 
bert; and  de  anima  Liber.     TV.] 

(50)  Of  the  works  commonlj  ascribed  to  Haymo,  a  considerable  part  are  not 
his,  but  the  productions  of  RemgvuM  of  Auxerre.  See  Casimir  OtuUn,  Comment 
de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  Tom.  ii.  p  330.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  v. 
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church  in  that  age,  by  his  Poems,  his  Lives  of  Saints,  and  his  Ex- 
position of  difficult  passages  of  scripture.(51') — Hincmar  of 
Rheims,  deserves  a  very  honorable  place  among  the  Latin  writers 
of  this  century.  For  bis  writings  on  various  subjects,  shew,  that 
his  mind  was  not  of  the  ordinary  class,  but  elevated,  independent, 
and  zealous  for  truth.  But  he  at  the  same  time  was  arrogant,  and 
of  a  restless  temper.  His  works  throw  much  light  on  both  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  age.(52)— %7oAn  Erige-- 
na  SeotuSf  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Bald,  combined  the  study  ofphilosophy  with  that  of  theology,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  and  fame,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  mind, 
and  by  his  translations  from  Grreek  into  Latin,  as  well  as  by  his 
original  compositions. (53) — Remig%us^{54)  Berthariu$,{5b)  A-    . 

p.  111.  Tom.  yi.  p.  106.  Le  Beuf,  Recueil  des  Diss,  sur  rHistoire  de  la  France. 
Tom.  i.  p.  278.  [Uavmo  or  Aymo,  was  a  disciple  ofJllemn,  an  intimate  friend  and 
iellow  student  of  Rcibattus  Maurusy  a  monk  of  Fulda,  abbot  of  Hersfeld  AD.  839, 
and  bishop  of  Halberatadt  AD.  841.  He  was  at  the  synod  of  Mayence  in  848, 
and  died  853.  Among  the  writings  ascribed  to  him,  are  Commentaries  on  the 
Pkalms,  on  Isaiah,  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  on  the  Apocaly^  ;  all  of  which  are 
mere  (compilations  from  the  fathers ',  Historiae  Eccles.  Breviarium,  sire  de  Chris- 
tianorum  rerum  memoria  Libri  z.  a  mere  abridgement  of  Rufinus;  some  Homi- 
lies ;  de  amore  patriae  ^oejestis  Libri  iii ;  and  de  corpore  et  sang.  Domini  Trac- 
tatus.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  Tom.  ii.  and  MabiUcny,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened. 
Tom.  Tjp.  585  &c.     TV.] 

(51)  Sfee  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  v.  p.  59.  [Wakifrid  Strahoy 
(or  3trabuSy  i.  e.  squint-eyed,)  was  a  Suabiao ;  studied  in  the  monastery  of  Riche- 
nau,  then  at  Fulda,  under  Rahanus  ;  became  head  of  the  school,  and  at  last  abbot 
of  Richenau,  AD.  842.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  year  849.  He  was  learned, 
and  a  pleasing  writer ;  yet  bathed  in  monkish  superstition.  He  wrote  de  Officii* 
divinis,  sive  de  exordiis  et  incrementis  rerum  ecclesiasticamm  Liber ;  Lives  of 
St,  Gail,  St.  Otho,  St,  Blaithmax,  St.  Mamma,  St.  Leudegar ;  and  the  vision  of 
St.  Wittin;  various  Poems;  a  Tract  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
Gloasa  Ordinaria  intertinearis  in  S.  Scripturam ;  which  is  extracted  chiefly  from 
the  writin|rB  of  Rahanus  Maurus.     TV.] 

(52)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  v.  p.  544.  [Hincmar  was  a  French- 
man, of  noble  birth,  educated  under  HUduin,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  near 
Paris.  He  was  distinffuished  as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  and  in  great  nivor  at 
court.  In  the  year  83(h  he  had  leave  to  accompany  Hifduin  in  his  banishment  to 
Saxony.  In  the  year  845,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  which  office  he 
continued  till  his  death,  AJ).  882.  Possessing  talents  of  the  first  order,  and  great 
activity  and  perseverance,  his  influence  at  court,  and  in  all  the  ecclesiastical 
transactions  m  that  part  of^  the  countiV,  was  immense.  Against  Augustinianism, 
and  in  favor  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galiican  church,  he  was  eaually  strenuous. 
Yet  he  was  not  free  from  superstition ;  as  appears  fVom  his  justincation  of  a  trial 
by  ordeal,  (Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  676,)  and  his  belief  in  purgatory  and  visions,  (Ibid.  p. 
806).  Most  01  his  writings  are  still  extant,  edited  by  Sirmond,  Paris  1645,  2 
Tol.  Fol.  They  consist  of  Tetters  on  important  subjects  and  events ;  Capitula,  or 
ecclesiastical  rules ;  confutations  of  Gotteschalchus,  &c.  See  Cajoe,  mst.  Litt. 
Tom.  ii.  Sckroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  20  &c.     TV.] 

(53)  See  Hem.  Canringius,  Antiquitates  Academicae,  p.  309.  Histoire  Litte- 
raire de  la  France,  Tom.  v.  p.  416  &c.  and  others.  [John  Scotus  Erigena,  was 
a  native  either  of  Scotland,  or  Ireland ;  and  a  very  profound  scholar.  He  passed 
most  of  his  life  in  France,  and  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  About  the  year 
850,  he  wrote  his  tract  de  Praedestinatione  Dei  contra  Gotteschalcum,  in  19  chap- 
ters. Being  well  acquainted  with  Greek^  he  acquired  the  subtlety  of  an  Aristo- 
tafian,  and  the  propensity  to  mysticism  of^a  Platonist.  His  great  work,  he  entitled 
<repf  ^u^iKUv  (UbSpiVfAaro^,  ^^  devisione  naturae,  sen  de  rerum  naturis,  Libri  v. 
ed.  Oxon.  1681.  Fol.  He  translated  the  works  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysivs  Areop. 
and  the  Scholia  of  St.  Maximus  on  difficult  passages  of  Gregory  Naz.  and  corn- 
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do,(56)  Aimoin,{57)  lfertc,(58)  /?€g-tno  of  Prum,(69)  and  oth- 
ers, are  here  passed  over,  as  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  them  may 
easily  be  obtained  from  common  writers.  (60) 

posed  a  Tract  on  the  Lord's  supper  ;  which  is  lost,  but  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  denied  the  doctrine  of  tran^tubstantiation. — Several  writers  confound  him 
witli  Jo/m,  a  Saxon  monk,  whom  king  Alfred  invited  over  from  France  to  Eng- 
land, to  teach  in  liis  school  at  Oxford,  and  who  was  murdered  by  the  envious 
monks.  But  Mabillony  (Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bencd.  Tom.  vi,  p.  114  &c.)  shows, 
that  he  was  a  different  person  ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  going  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  days  of  Jllfred.     He  was  alive  AD.  87^2.     TV.] 

(54)  [There  were  two  eminent  men  in  this  century,  of  the  name  of  Re- 
migivs.  The  one,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  active  from  AD.  850  to  AD.  875,  in 
several  councils,  in  behalf  of  Augustinianism,  and  Godeschalchus.  He  wrote  de 
tribus  Episcoporum  epistolis  Liber,  seu  Rcsponsio  ecclesiae  Lugduncnsis  nomine 
facta  ad  versus  Hincraari,  Rabani,  et  anonymi  Episcopi  epistolas  ;  (in  defence  of 
Augustinianism  ;)  Libellus  de  tcnenda  Scripiurae  veritatc,  et  SS.  Patrum  authori- 
tate  seclanda ;  and  Absolutio  questionis  de  generali  per  Adamum  damnatione,  et 
speriali  per^  Christum  ex  eadem  ereptione  electorum.  These  Tracts  are  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xv,  and  in  Maugviuy  Col  lectio  Scriptor.  de  Praedestina- 
tione  &JC.  Tom.  i. — The  other  Remig-ius  was  a.  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Germain, 
in  Auxerre  ;  and  hence  called  Autissiodbrensis.  In  the  year  KS^,  or  subsequent- 
ly, he  was  called  to  Rheims,  to  take  charge  of  the  bishop's  school.  He  died  about 
AD.  900.  His  works  are  Commentaries  on  all  the  Psalms  of  David  ;  on  the  11 
last  minor  prophets;  on  the  epistles  of  St  Paul;  (sometimes  ascribed,  though 
falsely,  to  Havmo  of  Halberstadt ;)  and  an  exposition  of  the  mass.  All  these  are 
compilations  from  the  fathers.     TV.] 

(55)  r6Y.  Bertharius  was  of  noble  French  origin,  and  first  a  monk,  and  then 
abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  in  Italy,  from  AD.  85G,  till  his  death  in  the  year  884. 
The  Saracens  frequently  plundered  that  monastery,  and  at  last  slew  Bcrtkarivs 
at  the  altar.  See  MahiUonyy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  p.  472  &c.  He 
wrote  several  discourses,  poems,  and  lives  or  eulogies  of  saints  )  most  of  which 
remain  unpublished  in  the  archives  of  his  monastery.     TrJ] 

(5())  \AdOf  a  French  monk,  born  about  AD.  800,  made  archbishop  of  Vienne 
AD.  860,  and  died  AD.  876.  He  was  much  esteemed,  and  active  in  several  coun- 
cilsy  in  favor  of  Augustinianism.  He  wrote  a  Marty rology,  before  he  was  a  bishop, 
and  afterwards,  a  urief  chronology,  from  the  creation  to  about  AD.  870;  also 
the  lives  of  some  saints.     SeeMabilionyy  1.  c.  Tom.  vi.  p.  278 — 290.     TV.] 

(57)  [.^imoin  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Germain  near  Paris,  near  the  close  of 
this  century.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  miracles  and  of  the  removal  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  George;  which  is  extant  in  MabUlonyy  I.  c.  Tom. 
iv.  p.  90  &c.  and  Tom.  vi.  p.  45  &c.  This  Aimoin  must  not  be  confounded  with 
AimoinXhe  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  in  the  11th  century,  the  author  of  the 
Historia  de  rebus  gestis  Francorum.  See  Labht  de  Scriptor.  Ecclcsiast.  ad  Bel- 
larminumy  p.  305  &c.     TV.] 

(58)  [Henicus  or  Erriau,  bom  at  Htry,  a  village  near  Auxerre,  and  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  at  Auxerre,  near  the  close  of  this  century.  He  wrote  six  Books  of 
poetry,  on  the  life  of  St  Germain ;  and  two  Books  of  prose,  respecting  his  mira- 
cles; besides  numerous  Homilies,  some  of  which  are  now  inserted  in  tlio  llomi- 
liarium  of  Paid  Diaamus.     See  Care,  Hist.  Litt.  Tom.  ii.     TV.] 

(59)  [Regino  was  a  German,  a  monk  of  Prum,  in  the  diocess  of  Treves,  chosen 
abbot  there  AD.  892  ;  opposed,  and  induced  to  resign  AD.  899.  He  died  AD. 
908.  His  Chronicon,  from  the  christian  era  to  the  year  907,  and  continued  by 
another  hand  to  AD.  972,  relates  chiefly  to  the  affairs  of  the  Francs  and  Teu- 
tones.  It  is  printed  amon^  the  Scriptores  rerum  German,  ed.  of  Pistorius^  Tom. 
5.  His  two  Books  de  disciplinis  ecclesiasticis  et  religione  Christiana  (a  collec- 
tion from  councils,  and  the  fathers,  relating  to  ecclesiastical  law,)  are  best  edited 
by  Steph.  Baluze,  V&ria  1671.  8vo.     TV.] 

(60)  [The  Latin  toriters  omitted  by  />r.  MosKeim^  are  the  following. 
Benedictus  Anianensis,  born  in  lower  Languedoc,  AD.  751,  educated  at  court, 

und  for  some  years  employed  in  civil  life.  In  the  year  774,  he  retired  to  a  mo- 
nastery :  and  6  years  after,  to  avoid  being  made  abbot,  withdrew  to  a  cell  near 
the  river  Aniane,  where  monks  gathered  around  him,  and   he  became  abbot  of 
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that,  and  a  dozen  other  monasteries  propagated  from  it.  He  died  AD.  814.  See 
bis  life,  written  by  Ardoy  his  disciple,  in  MahiUonyj  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  fiened. 
Tom.  T.  p.  183 — i\^.  He  wrote  Codex  Regularum  Monasticar.  (a  collection  of 
the  rules  of  most  orders  of  monks,  previous  to  his  time  ;)  edited  by  L.  HoUteiniuSf 
1661,  and  Paris  16G4.  4to. — Concordia  Reguiurum; — a  collection  of  exhortations 
to  monks  ;  Modus  diversarum  poemtentiarum  ;  and  some  epistles. 

LndgcTjO.  monk  of  Utrecht,  who  spent  some  time  in  England,  and  traveled  iQ 
Italy  ;  hecame  abbot  of  Werden,  and  bishop  of  Mimeguen,  AD.  802,  and  died  AD 
809.  See  his  life,  written  by  Altfrid,  the  second  bishop  afler  him,  in  MaLillowiff 
1.  e.  Tom.  V.  p.  14 — 33.  He  wrote  the  life  of  ^.  Gregory  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and 
some  letters,  still  extant. 

Snmragdus,  abbot  of  St.  Mii;hael,  in  the  diocess  of  Verdiin;  flourished  about 
AD.  810,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  Epis- 
ties;  Diadema  Monackorum ;  a  commentary  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict;  Via 
Rtgia;  a  letter  for  Charlemagne  to  the  pope;  Acts  of  a  conference  at  Rome  AD. 
810;  and  a  grammatical  commentary  on  Donatus,  in  fourteen  Books.  The  last, 
never  published. 

Jinudarius,  a  deacon,  and  perhaps  rural  bishop  of  Metz.  He  flourished  from 
AD.  812,  to  AD.  836  ;  and  wrote  de  divinis  sive  ecclesiastic  is  officiis  Libri  iv  ; 
and  de  ordine  antiphonanim  Liber  ;  (both  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  Tom,  xiv.) 
also  some  epistles,  Ecloga  in  canonem  miasae,  and  regula  seu  institutio  canonico- 
rum. 

HattOf  abbot  of  Richenau,and  bishop  of  Basle  AD.  811 — 836.  He  wrote  some 
capitula  for  his  diocess,  and  an  account  of  the  visions  of  fVettin,  HUdegard^ 
and  other  monkish  saints. 

Hettius  or  /ieieo,  archbishop  of  Treves,  AD.  814  &c.  has  lefl  us  two  Epistles. 

Frolharius,  abbot  of  St.  ^/>er,and  bishop  of  Toul,  AD.  817—837.  lie  wiote 
Epistolarum  Liber,  addressed  to-various  bishops;  published  by  Duehetntf  among 
the  Scriptores  rerum  Francicarum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  719. 

Ehbo  or  Eho^  a  German,  edurated  at  the  imperial  court,  employed  tfome  time  in 
civil  affairs,  then  abbot  of  St.  Remigius,  and  AD.  bl6  archbishop  of  Rheims.  lu 
82S,  be  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  commission  to  convert  the  northern  na- 
tions ;  in  conseouence  of  which  he  made  two  journeys  to  Denmark.  In  the  year 
833,  he  joined  the  revolt  ofLothfUre  against  his  father  Lewis  ;  for  which  he  lost 
his  bishoprick,  and  was  kept  in  custody  at  Fulda  and  other  places.  In  840,  he 
was  restored  to  his  see  ;  but  lost  it  the  next  year.  In  844,  he  was  made  bibhop  of 
Hildesbeim  ;  and  died  AD.  851.  Of  this  restless  prelate,  we  have  nothing  re- 
maining, but  his  Jipologetieus,  presented  to  the  council  of  llildesheim ;  and  pub- 
lished in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

HalitgariuSf  bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  AD.  816.  He  accompanied  Ebbo 
in  one  of  his  excursions  to  Denmark.  In  828,  the  emperor  Lewis  sent  him  as 
envoy  to  Constantinople.  He  returned  the  next  year,  with  abundance  of  relics  ; 
and  died  in  831.  He  wrote  Opus  de  viiiis  et  virtutibus,  remediis  peccatorum,  et 
ordme  et  judiciis  poenitentiae  sex  Libris  absolutum ;  published  by  H.  CanisiuSf 
and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  906. 

Paschal  11.  pope  AD.  817—824,  has  left  us  three  Epistles ;  which  are  in  the 
colli^ction  of  tne  Councils. 

Sedidins,  a  Scot,  who  flourished  about  AD.  818,  and  compiled  from  the  fathers 
a  Collectanevmiy  seu  Explanatio  in  Epistolas  S.  Pauli ;  which  is  extant  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  vi.  p.  494.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Sedulius  the 
]>oet.  See  Labbe,  de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  apnd  BeUarmtnum,  de  Scriptor.  Eccle- 
siast.  p.  149—152. 

Dungalf  a  monk  of  St.  Denys  near  Paris,  AD.  821.  He  wrote  a  confutation 
of  Claudius  of  Turin,  in  vindication  of  image-worship  ;  which  is  in  the  BTblioth. 
Patrum,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  196,  and  a  letter  to  Charlemagne,  de  eclipsi  solari. 

Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  AD.  821—843.  He  was  much  employed  On  coun- 
cils; and  wrote  aeainst  Claudius  of  Turin,  an  .^poloeeticum  for  retaming  images, 
but  without  worshipping  them,  in  three  Books;  also  de  institutione  laicorum 
Libri  iii,  and  de  insUtutione  regi^  Liber ;  extant  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Tom. 
xiv.  p.  166. 

Eugenius  II.  pope,  AD.  824—827,  has  lefl  us  two  Epistles,  and  nine  Decreta ; 
which  are  extant  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

Gregory  IV,  pope,  AD.  828—844.  Three  of  bis  Epistles  are  in  the  colleetions 
of  Cooncils;  and  another,  conceming  the  monastery  of  Fleury,  in  Baluxii  Mis* 
cell.  Tom.  ii.  p.  146.  *  ^ 
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AnsBgUuSy  abbot  of  TariouB  monasterieB  in  France,  from  AD.  807,  till  his 
death  in  833.  He  collected  the  Capitularia  Camli  Magni  de  rebuapraesertim 
ecclesiasticis,  in  four  Books  ;  bei)t  ^dited  b^  Stepk.  Baluze,  Paria  1677,  ii  Tomi, 
Fol.  His  life,  written  by  a  contemporary,  is  in  Mabillonyf  Acta  Sanctor.  ord. 
Bened.  Tom.  T.p.SdS&c. 

Ardoy  called  SmaragduSy  abbot  of  Aniane,  and  author  of  the  life  of  hia  prede- 
cessor Benedietus  Anianensis;  which  is  in  MabUlon^y  1.  c.  Tom.  v.  p.  183  &c. 
Seyeral  other  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  some  adjudge  them  to  an- 
other of  the  same  name. 

ThegantUy  a  learned  French  gentleman,  and  sniTragan  to  the  archbishop  of 
Treves.  He  flourished  about  AD.  837 ;  and  wrote  Annales  de  gestia  Ludovici 
Imp.  ah  ann.  813,  usque  ad  ann.  837 ;  extant  among  the  Scriptores  reram  Franci- 
car.  ed.  Duchesne,  Tom.ii. 

Amuloy  Amtdusy  or  AmulariuSy  archbishop  of  Lyons,  AD.  841 — 852,  or  longer. 
He  wrote  Epistola  ad  Theobaldum,  exploding  certain  relics  and  the  yenders  of 
them :  ad  Oodeschalaim  EpistoUiy  disapproving  his  opinions :  and  three  tracts,  on 
free  will,  predestination,  and  grace :  all  which  were  published  by  5.  Bahtzey  sub- 
joined to  the  works  of  Acobard,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Fatrum,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  329. 

MthardiUy  grandson  of  ChaAemagne  ;  first  a  courtier  and  soldier,  and  then  a 
monk.  He  flourished  AD.  843,  and  died  in  853.  He  has  left  us  (bur  Books,  de 
Dissidio  filiorom  Ludaviei  Pii,  from  AD.  814 — 843  ;  published  by  PiihoeuSy  and 
by  DuehesfUy  rerum  Francicarum  Scriptores,  Tom.  ii.  p.  259. 

Sergius  11,  pope  AD.  844 — 847,  has  left  one  Epistle ;  extant  in  the  collections 
of  Councils. 

Prudens  or  PrudentiuSy  a  SpaniarcL  but  bishop  of  Troyes  in  France.  He  flour- 
ished AD.  846,  and  died  in  861.  He  wrote  several  tracts  on  predestination  ike. 
aninst  John  ScohiSy  Hinemar  &c.  which  are  extant  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum, 
Tom.  XV.  p.  596;  and  also  in  Maugtdny  Vindiciae  ffratiae,  Tom.  ii. 

Pardulusy  bishop  of  Laon ,  AD.  847—856.  His  Epistle  to  Hinemar  of  Rheims, 
is  printed  inter  Opera  Hincmari,  Tom.  ii.  p.  838. 

Etdogius  of  Corduba,  flourished  from  AD  847,  to  859,  when  he  was  behead- 
ed by  the  Saracens,  for  his  opposition  to  their  laws.  He  wrote  Memoriale  Sanc- 
torum, sive  Libri  iii.  de  martyribus  Cordubensibus ;  Apologeticuspro  martyribua  ; 
Exhortatio  ad  martyrium ;  and  several  Epistles ;  all  extant  inter  Kerum  Hispani- 
carum  scriptores,  Tom.  iv,  and  in  the  Bibiioth.  Patmm,  Tom.  xv.  p.  242. 

JSlvaruSy  a  Spanish  christian  of  Corduba,  the  intimate  friend  of  Eulogios.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Eulogins,  several  epistles,  and  a  tract  entitled  Scintillae  Pa- 
tmm ;  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  published  with  the  works  of  Eulogius. 

Leo  JVy  pope  AD.  847—855,  has  left  us  two  entire  epistles,  and  fragments  of 
several  others ;  besides  a  good  homily,  addressed  to  presbyters  and  deacons,  on 
the  pastoral  duties  :  extant,  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

frendelherty  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Pram,  who  flourished  AD.  850.  He  wrote 
the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Goar ;  (in  MabHUmyy  Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  269  &c :)  also  a  martyrology.  in  heroic  verse,  published  among  the  works  of 
BidHy  Tom.  i.  under  the  title  or  Ephimeridum  Beaae. 

Aeneas  y  bishop  of  Paris,  AD.  854—869.  He  wrote  ad  versus  objectiones  Grae- 
corum  Liber ;  published  by  Dachier,  Spicileg.  Tom.  vii.  and  a  short  epistle  to 
HtncMOT. 

Benedict  III,  pope  AD.  855—858.  Four  of  his  epistles  are  in  the  collections 
of  Councils. 

Herardy  archbishop  of  Tours,  AD.  855—871,  has  left  us  140  Cajntula,  address- 
ed to  his  cleripr ;  and  some  other  papers ;  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

Hinemar y  bishop  of  Laon,  AD.  856—871,  when  he  was  deposed.  This  pioud 
and  tyrannical  prelate  quarrelled  with  his  uncle,  Hinemar  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
with  the  king,  with  his  clergy,  and  others ;  appealed  to  Rome,  and  obtained  support 
fh>m  the  pope.  But  was  finally  put  down.  He  died  about  AD.  881.  There  re- 
main of  nim  several  epistles,  and  documents  relating  to  his  contests;  extant  in 
the  works  of  Hinemar  of  Rheims,  and  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

AngdomuSy  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Luxeuil  in  Burgundy,  who  flourished  AD. 
856.  He  wrote  Stromata,  or  Commentaries,  on  the  four  Books  of  kings  *,  and 
also  Ob  the  Canticle* :  which  are  extant  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patram,  Tom.  xv. 
p.  307. 

J^tUeHmtSy  pope  AD  858 — 867.  He  began  the  controversy  with  Photius  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople^  and  opposed  king  Lolhaxte^s  divorce  of  his  queen.  He 
has  left  us  about  100  epistles ;  a  Reply  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  Bulgarians  in 
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106  Capitala,  besides  decrees  and  rescripts  <m  TSrious  sabjeeti.  His  letters  were 
jMiblished  at  Rome,  1542,  Fol.  and  with  bis  other  works,  are  now  in  the  coUeo* 
tions  of  Councils. 

Isaae^  bishop  of  Langres,  AD.  85^—878^  or  longer.  He,  or  hmae  abbot  of 
Poictiers,  wrote  a  long  epistle  de  canone  Missae ;  published  by  DaekieTj  Spicileg. 
Tom.  ziil.  He  is  the  author  of  a  collectio  Canonnm,  like  the  Greek  Nome* 
canon,  compiled  from  the  Capitula  of  the  French  kings,  and  the  decisions  of 
cooncils ;  which  was  published  by  Sirmondf  and  since  in  other  collections  ol 
Councils. 

Hulderic^  Udalric,  or  Kvlrtc,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  AD.  860—800.  He  was  a 
distinguished  prelate,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  pope  JVieo/aatf ,  reprobating  his 
rigid  enforcement  of  celibacy  upon  the  clergy.  This  famous  letter,  which  pope 
Gregory  VII.  condemned  as  heretical,  AD.  1079,  has  been  often  printed  by  the 
Protestants. 

Hmdrian  or  Jidrian,  pope  AD.  867—872.  He  continued  the  contest  with 
Photius,  and  assumed  great  power  in  France.  Twenty-six  of  his  epistles,  be- 
sides some  addresses  and  papers,  are  extant  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

Atuuiasius  Bibliothecanus,  an  abbot,  presbyter,  and  librarian  at  Rome,  who 
was  papal  envoy  to  Constantinople,  to  Naples  Sui.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  (AD.  870—686,)  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language.  He  wrote  Acta  Concilii  Constantinop.  iv.  in  Latin,  falsely  called  the 
eighth  general  Council,  AD.  869 ',  Acta  Concilii  Nicaeni  ii.  AD.  7i?7,  Latine  ver- 
sa; Historia  Ecclesiastica,  sive  Cbronograpfaia  Tripartita,  compiled  from  At- 
cep^.  Patr.  of  Cpl.  George  Syncell.  and  Theophants  Confessor;  Historia  de 
vitis  Romanorum  Pontificum,  seu  Liber  Pontificialis,  from  St.  Peter ^  to  pope 
^fieoiaus  I.  Collectanea  de  iis,  quae  spectant  ad  historiam  Monothelitarum ;  be- 
sides various  letters,  and  tracts,  either  original,  or  translations  and  abstracts  ; 
published  by  Sirmondf  Paris  1620^  8vo.  His  Acts  of  councils  and  his  lives  of 
the  popes,  are  inserted  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

John  VIII,  pope  AD.  872—882.  He  was  an  active  pope,  but  greatly  harassed 
by  the  Saracens,  who  infested  all  southern  Italy.  There  are  extant  in  the  col- 
lections of  Cooncils  and  elsewhere,  326  of  his  epistles. 

HartmviuSy  or  Hartmannua,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  AD.  872—883.  He  wrote  some 
poems  and  hynins,  published  by  Canisius^  Lectiones  Antiq.  Tom.  v.  also  the 
life  of  St.  Wjiorada,  a  virgin  martyr ;  extant  in  MabilUmy,  Acta  SSS.  Ord.  Bo- 
ned. Tom.  vii.  p.  42  &c. 

John,  a  deacon  at  Rome,  and  the  friend  of  AtuutasivM  Biblioth.  who  flourish* 
ed  AD.  875.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  iv.  Books;  which 
is  in  all  the  editions  of  the  works  of  Gregory  ;  and  in  MaMJUmyy  Acta  SS.  Qrd. 
Bened.  Tom.  i.  p.  389  dec. 

Usuardusj  a  French  monk  of  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  who  flourished  AD. 
876.  Displeased  with  the  brevity  of  the  martyrologies  of  Jerome  and  Beda,  he 
wrote  one  more  full  and  particular,  under  the  countenance  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
It  was  published,  Louvain  1568.  8vo ;  and  with  omissions  of  what  displeased 
the  Papists,  at  Antwerp,  1587.  8vo. 

Abboy  a  monk  of  St.  Germain,  having  witnessed  the  siese  of  Paris  by  the  Nor* 
mans,  in  the  year  887,  composed  a  history  of  it,  in  three  Books  of  very  uncouth 
verses;  published  among  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Franc. 

St^then  V,  pope  AD.  885—891 ,  has  ]eft  us  three  £pistles,  and  part  of  an- 
other. 

9folfharduSf  a  Benedictine  monk  and  presln-ter,  in  the  diocess  of  Eichstadt, 


who  flourished  AD.  886,  has  left  us  a  life  of  St.   Walpurga,  or  St.  Walpurgit, 

a  88.  Ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iv.  p.  260  &c. 
Herembertusy  or  ErchembertuSy  a'monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  AD.  88/.     He  wrote 


in  four  Books ;  extant  in  MabiUonyj  Acta  i 


a  Chronicon,  or  a  full  History  of  the  Lombards,  continued  to  AD.  888 ;  an 
abridgment  of  which,  made  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  author  himself,  was  publish- 
ed at  Naples  1626.  4to,  together  with  three  other  Chronicons. 

Adrevdldus,  or  AdaUbertus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  AD.  890 ;  wrote 
the  history  of  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholastica 
from  Monte  Cassino  to  Fleury ;  extant  in  MabilUmy^  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  338  &c.  He  also  wrote  de  Corpore  et  san^jruine  Domini,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  John  Scotus;  extant  in  iJachier,  Spicilec.  Tom.  xii. 

AtseriuSy  a  British  monk,  much  employed  by  A^ed  the  Great,  and  by  him 
mado  bishop  of  Sherburne.  He  flourishen  AD.  890,  and  wrote  a  history  of  tlie 
life  and  achievements  of  king  Alfred;  which  b  published  among  the  Scriptores 
renim  Anglicarum,  ed.  FrancT.  1602.  p.  1  &c. 
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GvHdmuSy  librarian  of  the  church  of  Rome,  AD.  890.  He  continusd  AnA»- 
tanas'  lives  of  the  popes,  from  AD.  867,  to  AD.  dUl. 

Solomon,  a  German  monk,  abbot,  and  at  last  bishop  of  Constance,  AD.  690 — 
9S0.     He  lefl several  poems;  published  in  theBibliotn.  Patr.  Tom.  xvi. 

Formostts,  pope  AD.  691->-ol)6.  He  had  sharp  contests  with  the  citizens  of 
Rome ;  and  when  dead,  his  successor  Stephen  VH  diie  up  his  remains,  deposed 
him,  mutilated  his  body,  and  cast  it  into  the  Tiber.  Two  of  his  Epistles  are  ex- 
tant in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

AuxiUuSy  a  writer  little  known,  who  flourished  about  AD.  894,  and  composed 
a  history  of  pope  Formosus,  and  the  contests  respecting  him,  in  two  Books ;  in 
the  Bibiioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xvii.  p.  1. 

The  popes  Stephen  VH,  AD.  896—807,  John  LX,  AD.  898—900,  and  BemtUct 
IV,  AD.  900—904,  have  lefl  us,  the  first  ii  Epistles,  the  next  iv,  and  the  third  ii ; 
which  are  in  the  collections  of  Councils.     Tr.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  I.  The  low  state  of  religion  and  learning. — §  2.  Canses  of  this  evil. — §  3.  The 
coiTO{rtion  of  the  age  manifest  in  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics. — §  4.  Can- 
oDizatioD  of  saints. — §5.  Biographies  of  saints. — §6.  Attachment  to  relics. — 
§  7.  Regard  for  the  holy  scriptures. — §  8.  Faults  of  the  Latin  expositors. — 
0  9.  The  AUegorists. — §  10.  Method  of  treating  theologieal  subjects. — §  11. 
State  of  practicai  theology. — §  12.  Progress  of  mysticism. — 6  13.  Polemic  the- 
ology.— §  14,  15.  Controversy  respecting  images,  among  the  Greeks. — §  16. 
Among  the  Latins. — 5  17.  Iconoclasts  among  the  Latins. — §  18.  Controversy 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  H.  Sp.  continued. — §  19.  Paschasius  Radbert  s 
controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. — §  20.  His  opposer,  Bertram. — 
§  21.  The  involved  controversy  about  stercoranism. — §  22.  Controversy  re- 
specting grace  and  predestination ;  Godcschalcus. — §  23.  History  of  this  con- 
test.— §  ''M.  Judgment  respecting  it. — ^§  25.  Hincmar  and  Godeschalcus  con- 
tend about  a  three-fold  Deity. — |  26.  Strife  respecting  the  parturition  of  St. 
Mary. — §  27,  28.  First  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  respecting 
Photlus. — §  29,  30,  31, 32.  Their  second  controversy. 

§  1.  So  long  as  those  persons  survived,  whom  the  liberality  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  zeal  for  Christianity,  had  prompted  to  the 
study  of  the  bible  and  to  a  candid  investigation  of  truth,  a  barrier 
existed  to  the  ingress  of  many  errors  and  superstitions.  And  ac- 
cordingly, not  a  few  proofs  may  be  collected  out  of  the  writers  of 
this  age,  shewing,  that  the  truth  had  some  strenuous  vindicators. 
But  as  these  men  were  gradually  removed,  and  barbarism  regain- 
ed its  former  ascendency,  a  flood  of  superstitious  and  pious  follies, 
and  of  base  and  degrading  opinions,  rushed  in  from  all  quarters. 
And  none  were  more  zealous  and  active  in  the  propagation  of 
them,  than  the  professed  teachers  and  patrons  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion ;  who  were  corrupted,  partly  by  their  great  ignorance,  and 
partly  by  their  selfish  passions.  The  state  of  things  was  not  much 
better  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Greeks ;  although  here  and 
there  an  individual  arose,  who  was  disposed  to  succor  the  sinking 
cause  of  pure  religion. 

§  2.  The  causes  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  will  readily  be 
apprehended,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  among 
christians  in  this  century.  The  oriental  doctors,  wholly  occupied 
with  their  intestine  broils  and  their  foreign  controversies,  became 
disqalified  for  more  sober  investigations :  and  as  one  error  gene- 
rally draws  others  in  its  train,  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  fierce  disputes  of  the  orientals,  (among  themselves  respecting 
image-worship,  and  with  the  Latins  respecting  the  superiority  of 
their  discipline  and  the  divinity  of  their  dogmas,)  that  many  other 
evils  and  faults  should  exist.  Moreover  the  uncomfortable  and 
irrational  mode  of  life,  pursued  by  those  who  retired  to  deserts 
and  solitary  retreats,  was  inconsistent  with  a  sound  mind,  and  a 
sober  judgment.     Yet  the  persons  of  this  class  were   immensely 
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numerous,  and  their  influence  by  no  means  small.  In  the  West, 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  the  wars  and  abominable 
crimes  of  the  sovereigns,  the  neglect  of  every  branch  of  learning, 
the  infatuated  purpose  of  the  Roman  ponti&  to  display  and  ex- 
tend their  power,  and  the  impositions  and  falsehoods  of  the  monks, 
were  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  of  mental  cultivation,  and 
piety. 

^  3.  How  great  the  ignorance  and  perver^eness  of  this  centu- 
ry, appears  from  the  single  fact  of  the  extravagant  and  stupid 
veneration  paid  to  saints,  and  to  their  bones  and  carcases.  '  or 
in  this,  consisted  the  greatest  part  of  their  piety  and  religion. 
They  a]l  believed,  that  they  should  never  find  God  propitious  to 
them,  unless  they  obtained  some  mtercessor  and  patron  among  the 
glorified  saints.  And  each  separate  church,  and  almost  each  in- 
dividual person,  sought  for  some  particular  and  appropriate  patron  ; 
as  if  afraid,  that  a  patron  engaged  to  manage  the  concerns  of  oth- 
ers, would  neglect  theirs,  if  committed  to  him.  For  tliey  were 
inclined  to  estimate  the  condition  of  the  blessed,  according  to  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  common  life  on  the  earth.  And  hence 
arose  the  rage  for  making,  almost  daily,  new  tutelar  protectors. 
And  the  priests  and  monks  were  most  successful,  in  dispelling  the 
darkness  that  concealed  the  wondrous  *  deeds  of  many  holy  men  ; 
or  rather,  m  fabricating  the  names  and  the  histories  of  saints,  that 
never  existed  ;  so  that  (hey  might  have  patrons  enough  for  all  the 
credulous  and  senseless  people.  Many  however,  provided  for 
themselves,  by  committing  their  mterests  and  their  salvation  to 
phantoms  of  their  own  creation ;  or  to  delirious  persons,  tvho, 
they  supposed,  had  led  very  holy  lives,  because  they  had  lived 
like  fools  and  mad  men. 

^  4.  To  this  licentiousness  of  multiplying  daily  the  number  of 
ministers,  at  that  celestial  court  which  ill-informed  men  pictured 
to  themselves,  the  ecclesiastical  councils  endeavored  to  set  bounds ; 
for  they  ordained,  that  no  person  should  be  accounted  a  glorified 
saint,  unless  he  was  declared  worthy  of  that  honor,  by  a  bishop 
and  provincial  council,  in  presence  of  the  people.(l)  This  falla- 
cious remedy  laid  some  restraint  upon  the  inconsiderateness  of  the 
people.  There  were  also  some  m  this  age,  who  deemed  it  not 
absolutely  necessary,  though  useful  and  proper,  that  the  decisions 
of  bishops  and  councils  should  be  sanctioned  and  confirmed,  by 
the  approbation  of  the  first  bishop,  that  is,  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Nor  will  this  excite  surprise,  if  we  consider  the  great 
increase  of  the  papal  power  in  the  unenlightened,  rude,  and  su- 
perstitious age.  There  is  indeed  no  example,  extant,  older  than 
the  tenth  century,   of  any  one's  being  solemnly  sainted  by  the 


:liv  ^.  [p.  Ivii.  &c.  ed.  Venice].  Jo.  Launoy,  de  Lazari,  Majgdalenae  et  Mar- 
hae  in  rrovinciam  appulau,  cap.  i.  §  xii.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  i.  p.  342.  Franc, 
?agiy  Broviarium  PouUf.  Romanor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  259.  Tom.iii.  p.  30. 
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Romish  bishop  :(2)  yet  that  he  was  sometimes  consulted  on  such 
matters,  and  his  opinion  asked  respecting  those  to  be  consecrated,    V 
may  be  shown  by  some  testimonies  :(3)  and  it  was  by  such  steps 
as  these,  that  the  bishops  attained  to  that  power  of  creating  tutela- 
ry divinities,  which  is  denominated  canonization. 

^  5.  The  number  of  celestial  or  glorified  saints  being  so  pre- 
posterously multiplied,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected,  than 
that  their  biographies  would  be  written,  filled  with  falsehoods  and 
fables ;  and  that  accounts  should  be  published  of  transactions, 
which  no  one  ever  performed.  There  is  still  extant  a  great  mass 
of  such  idle  tales ;  which,  it  appears,  was  produced  for  tlie  most 
part  by  the  idle  monks.  And  these  deceivers  of  the  simple,  were 
not  ashamed  to  debase,  with  false  accounts  and  fictitious  miracles, 
the  histories  of  those  who  really  suffered  persecution  and  death 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  the  earlier  ages  ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  some  respectable  writers  of  those  times,  who  chastise  this 
their  temerity.  (4)  Some  w^e  led  to  practice  these  impositions, 
by  their  false  notions  of  religion.  For  in  this  rude  and  ignorant 
age,  it  was  supposed,  that  the  saints  in  heaven  delight  in  praise, ' 
and  therefore  shew  special  favors  to  such^  as  proclaim  abroad 
their  deeds.  Others  were  prompted  to  such  presumptuous  con- 
duct, by  their  lust  for  honor  or  for  lucre.  Because  the  rabble, 
in  their  perplexities  and  seasons  of  danger,  flocked  in  great  num- 
bers and  with  presents,  to  the  temples  of  those  saints,  who  were 
said  to  be  ancient  and  to  have  performed  many  wonders  while 
aUve.  And  hence,  such  as  were  appointed  to  write  the  history  of 
the  patron  saint  of  any  associated  body,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
practice  deception,  and  to  add  false  miracles  to  their  account.(5) 

(2)  See  Dan,  Ptmebroch,  de  solennium  canoniaadonani  iDitiis  et  progreMU,  in 
Propylaeo  Actor.  88.  mense  Maii,  p.  171  dx;.  [Jo,  MabUlony^  ubi  rapra.  J.  F. 
Budats,  de  Orieioe  *A^Q^sC)(fsui,  seu  caDonisationiB,  in  Eccl.  Rom.  in  his  Mis- 
eell.  Sacr.  p.  463  &c.]  and  the  authors  referred  to.  on  this  subject,  by  Jo.  Alh. 
Fabriehts,  Bibliogr.  Antiquar.  cap.  vii.  §  xzr.  p.  270. 

(3)  See  the  yery  temperate  and  in^^DUoas  discuaaion  of  this  subject,  by  the 
soTereign  pontiff,  BeneOiet  XIV,  previously,  Prosper  Lambertinus ;  de  servorum 
Dei  beatificatione  et  beatorum  canonizatione,  Lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  i. 
p.  50.  ed.  Rome.  It  were  to  be  wished,  the  historians  of  the  church  of  Rome 
would  learn  to  imitate  the  discretion  and  fairness  of  their  pontiff.  [The  earliest 
aolemn  canonization  by  the  popes,  of  whi<^h  we  have  authentic  records,  is  that 
of  Ulrieh  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by  John  XV.  AD.  995.  Yet  bishops,  metropoli- 
tans, and  proYincial  councils,  were  concerned  in  such  acts,  &r  more  than  a  cen- 
tnrv  after  this.  And  it  was  not  till  the  pontiBcate  of  Alexander  III,  AD.  HGO-- 
116],  that  the  popes  claimed  the  exclusive  power  of  adding  new  saints  to  the 
Kalendar.     See  MabiUony,  ubi  supra,  p.  Hz.  \  91,  and  n.  Ixviii.  §  99  &c.     Tr.} 

(4)  See  Sertfolus  Luptu,  Vittf  Maximini,  p.  275,  27o;  and  the  ingenuous  and 
learned  remarks  on  this  subject,  made  in  several  places  by  John  Unmay ;  Dis- 
panctio  epistolae  Petri  de  Marca,  de  tempore,  c^uo  m  Gallia  Christi  fides  recepta, 
eu).  xiv.  p  110. — Dissertt.  iii.  de  pnmis  cbrisuanae  relig.  in  Gallia  initiis,  Diss, 
ii.  p.  142. 144, 145, 147, 168, 169, 184.— de  Lasari,  MagrJkl.  et  Marthae  in  Galli- 
am  q>piil8n,  p.  340. — de  duobus  Dionysiis,  Opp.  Tom.  li.  Pt.  i.  p.  527,  529,  530. 
See  alao  Martenef  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  i.  p.  151.  and  the  Histoire  litte- 
raire  de  la  France,  Tome  iv.  p.  273. 

(5)  Among  all  the  lives  of  saints,  composed  in  this  age,  none  are  more  to  be 
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§  6.  Jn  the  bones  of  those  who  were  accounted  saints,  and  the 
utensils  which  they  used  while  alive,  and  even  in  the  very  ground 
which  they  had  touched,  there  was  supposed  to  reside  a  marvel- 
lous power  of  repelling  all  evils,  both  bodily  and  mental,  and  es- 
fecially  of  paralyzing  the  machinations  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 
lence,  scarcely  any  one  ventured  to  be  unprovided  with  these 
useful  safeguards.  The  eagerness  for  relics  led  some  to  encoun- 
ter severe  toils  and  troublesome  journeys,  to  no  purpose ;  while 
others  it  prompted  to  delude  the  people  with  base  impositions. 
To  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  relics,  to  accommodate  all  who  were 
zealous  for  them,  the  latent  carcases  of  departed  saints  were  first 
sought  for  by  the  priests  with  prayer  and  fasting,  and  then  were 
discovered  by  the  guidance  and  monitions  of  God.  The  exulta- 
tion, on  the  discovery  of  such  a  treasure,  was  immense.  Some 
made  journeys  into  the  East,  and  travelled  over  the  regions  and 
places  made  fsunous  by  the  presence  of  Christ  and  his  friends,  in  "" 
order  to  bring  from  them  what  would  affi)rd  comfort  to  the  faint- 
hearted, and  protection  to  their  country  and  their  fellow  citizens. 
Nor  did  such  travellers  return  empty  :  for  the  cunning  Greeks, 
always  versatile  and  knavish,  took  from  the  honest  Latins  their 
genuine  coin,  and  sent  them  home  loaded  with  spurious  merchan- 
dise. In  this  way  the  numerous  holy  bodies,  and  parts  of  bodies, 
of  Marky  James j  Bartholomew^  Cyprian^  Pantaleon,  and  others, 
in  which  the  West  still  exults,  were  introduced  among  the  Latins. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  procure  these  precious  treasures,  by 
either  journeys  or  prayers  or  frauds,  deemed  it  expedient  to  steed 
them,  or  to  sieze  them  by  violence  and  robbery.  For,  whatever 
means  were  resorted  to  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  were  supposed  to 
be  pious,  and  acceptable  to  God ;  provided  they  were  success- 
ful.(6) 

'J  7,  There  were  few  among  the  Greeks,  who  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  sacred  volume,  except  Photius  ;  who  has  left  Questions 
on  the  holy  Scriptures, [1)  an  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
and  some  other  things  of  this  nature.  He  made  use  of  his  own 
reason  and  ingenuity  ;  and  yet  he  cannot  be  esteemed  a  good  in- 
terpreter. All  the  other  Greeks,  who  attempted  expositions  of  the 
scriptures,  merely  collected  passages  from  the  writers  of  preceding 

suspected,  than  those  written  by  Britons  and  Armoricans.  See  MabiUony^  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bcoed.  Tom.  i.  rrelace,  p.  viii. 

(C)  Read  Muratariy  Antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  6  &C.  who 
presents  us  with  examples. 

(7)  [This  work  is  entitled  Jmphiloekiay  because  it  was  addressed  to  Amphilo- 
ehius,  oishop  of  Cyzicum.  Though  several  manuscripts  of  it  still  exist,  it  has 
never  been  published  entire.  Amons  other  large  extracts,  J.  C.  Wojf  has  sub- 
joined one  of  65  pages,  to  the  fourtn  volume  of  his  Curtu  PkUohgicde,  ed.  2. 
Hamb.  1741.  He  also  gives  account  of  the  work,  in  his  preface  to  that  volume. 
Most  of  the  Questions  relate  to  difficult  texts,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
but  some  of  tnem  are  theological,  philosophical,  grammatical,  historical,  and  lit- 
erary. About  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Pho- 
tius, published  by  R.  MantagMe,  London  l&l.     TV.] 
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ages,  and  attached  them  to  the  declarations  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Thus  it  was  in  this  century,  and  among  thiB  Greeks,  that  what  are  ^• 
called  catenae,  that  is,f expositions  of  scripture  compiled  from  the  \ 
writings  of  the  fathers,  of  which  no  small  number  has  come  down 
to  us,  first  began  to  be  drawn  up.  For  most  theologians,  feeling 
their  incompetence  to  more  arduous  labors,  supposed  they  could 
best  accomplish  their  object,  by  collecting  together  the  fine 
thoughts  of  die  ancient  fathers. 

§  8.  The  Latin  interpreters  were  far  more  numerous :  for 
Charlemagne  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  awakened  an  ardor 
for  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  sacred  volume.  Among  these 
interpreters,  here  and  there  one  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  merit ; 
as  e.  g.  Christian  Druthmar^  whose  Commentary  on  Matthew  has 
come  down  to  us  ;(8^  and  Bertharius,  to  whom  are  ascribed  two 
^Books  reconciling  difficult  texts  (Avrixfi/xsvwv).  But  most  of  them 
were  incompetent  to  their  work  ;  and,  like  the  interpreters  of  the 
preceding  age,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  trod 
in  the  steps  of  former  expositors  and  collected  their  opinions,  and 
those  who  searched  for  mysteries  and  various  recondite  meanings, 
in  the  plainest  texts,  and  for  the  most  part,  without  much  discrimi- 
nation. At  the  head  of  the  former  class,  stands  Rahanus  Mau- 
rus  ;  who  confesses,  that  he  drew  his  expositions  of  Matthew  and 
of  Paul's  epistles,  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Of  the  like  char- 
acter were  Walafrid  Strabo,  author  of  what  is  called  the  Glossa 
Ordinaria,  and  who  drew  his  materials  chiefly  from  Rahanus  ; 
Claudius  of  Turin,  who  followed  Augustine  and  Origen  ;  Hinc^ 
mar  [of  Rheims],  whose  Stromata  on  the  four  Books  of  Kings, 
compiled  from  the  fathers,  are  still  extant ;  Remigius  of  Auxerre, 
who  elucidated  the  Psalms  of  David  and  other  books  of  scrip- 
ture, from  the  same  source  ;  Sedulius,  who  expounded  the  epis- 
des  of  Paul,  according  to  the  views  of  the  fadiers ;  Floras  Ma- 
gister,  who  chose  Augustine  for  his  guide  ;  Haymo  of  Halber- 
stadt  ;  and  others. 

§  9.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  class,  we  again  find  Rabanus 
Mattrus  ;  whose  very  diffuse  work,  on  the  Allegories  of  the  scrip- 
tures, is  yet  extant.  He  is  followed  by  Smaragdus,  Haymo, 
Scotus,  Paschasius  Radbert,  and  many  others,  whose  names  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention.  The  expositors  of  this  class  all 
agree,  that  besides  the  literal  import,  there  are  other  meanings  of 
the  sacred  books  ;  but  as  to  the  number  of  these  meanings,  they 
are  not  agreed.  For  some  of  them  make  three  senses,  others 
four  or  five  ;  and  one,  who  is  not  tlie  worst  Latin  interpreter  of 
the  age,  Angelome,  a  monk  of  Lysieu3&,  maintains  that  there  are 
seven  senses  of  the  sacred  Books.  (9) 

(8)  See  Rich,  Simon^  Histoire  critiaue  des  principaux  Commentat.  da  N,  T. 
cap.  XXV.  p.  348.  and  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tome 
i.  p.  2D3  (&c.  He  treats  of  most  of  the  other  commentators,  here  noticed ;  ibid, 
cap.  xxvi,  xxvii. 

(9)  See  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  books  of  Kings,  in  the  Bibliothe- 
VoL.  II.  13  . 
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^  10.  In  explaining  and  supporting  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  equally  neglectful  of  their  duty.  Their 
manner  of  treating  such  subjects,  was  dry  ;  and  better  suited  to 
the  memory  than  to  the  understanding.  The  Greeks,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  Damascentu  ;  the  Latins  acquiesced  in  the  deci- 
sions of  Jlvgustine.  The  authority  of  the  ancients  was  substi- 
tuted for  arguments  and  proofs ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  the 
CoUectaneum  de  tribus  questionibus  by  Servatu^  Lmpus,  and  the 
Tract  of  RemigiuSf  on  holdbg  firmly  to  the  truths  of  scripture, 
and  adhering  faithfully  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  and  orthodox 
fathers.  Those  who  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, either  construed  their  words  in  what  is  called  the  allegorical 
sense,  or  deemed  it  wrong  to  put  any  other  construction  upon  them, 
than  had  been  put  on  them  by  councils  and  the  fatliers.  The 
Irish  doctors  alone,  and  among  them  John  Scottuf^  ventured  to 
explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  philosophical  manner. 
But  the)  generally  mcurred  strong  disapprobation  ;  for  the  Latin 
theologians  of  that  age,  would  allow  no  place  for  reason  and  phi- 
losophy, in  matters  of  religion. (10) 

<^  11.  Practical  theology  was  treated  negligently  and  unskilful- 
ly, by  all  who  attended  to  it.  Some  gleaned  sentences  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  relating  to  piety  and  the  duties  of  men ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Scintillae  patrum  of  Alvarus,  Others 
composed  treatises  on  the  virtues  and  vices;  as  Halitgarius, 
Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Joncts  of  Orleans ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  in  them  a  likeness  with  the  patterns  left  hs  by  Christ. 
Some  endeavored  to  unfold  the  will  ol  God,  and  make  it  intelligi- 
ble to  the  unlearned,  by  a  tissue  of  allegories ;  a  method,  the 
faults  of  which  are  manifest.  The  writers  of  sermons,  and  of 
treatises  on  penance,  of  whom  the  number  was  not  inconsidera- 
ble among  the  Latins,  I  pass  over  in  silence.  Some  of  the  Greeks 
began  to  apply  themselves  to  the  solution  of,  what  are  called,  cases 
of  conscience,  (11) 

%  12.  The  doctrines  of  the  mystics,  which  originated  fromDto- 
nysiuSf  falsely  called  the  Areopagite,  and  which  taught  men  to 
abstract  their  minds  from  all  sensible  things,  and  to  join  them  in 
an  inexplicable  union  with  God  ;  had  long  been  in  the  highest  es- 
timation among  the  Greeks,  and  especially  by  the  monks.  And 
the  praises  of  this  Dionysius  were  splendidly  sung,  in  this  century, 
by  Michael  Syncellus,  and  Methodius  ;  who  thus  endeavored  to 

ca  Patrum  maxima,  Tom.  zv.  p.  308  The  commentary  of  Angelame  oa  the 
book  of  Genesis,  was  published  by  Bemh.  Pez,  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  i. 
Pt.  i.  But  it  would  have  been  no  loss  to  sacred  literature,  had  it  remained  in 
obscurity. 

(10)  Uespecting  the  dislike  of  Scotus^  see  Botdayj  Ilistoria  Academ.  Psris. 
Tom.  i.  p.  182.  Add  the  Life  of  John  of  Gortz,  in  MdbUUmyy  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  v.  rfom.  vii.l  p.  393. 

(11)  See  JVVci^A<7nc«  Chartophy lax,  Epistolae  ii.  in  the  Biblioth.  magna  Pa- 
trum, Tom.  iii.  p.  413. 
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multiply  the  admirers  and  followers  of  the  mao.  The  Latins  had 
hitherto  been  unacquainted  with  this  imposing  system.  But  when 
Mxchad  the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  sent  a  copy  of 
Dionysius,  as  a  present  to  Leuns  the  Meek,  AD.  824,(12)  at 
once  the  whole  Latin  world  became  remarkably  attached  to  it. 
For  Ijeuns\  to  put  the  Latins  in  possession  of  so  great  a  treasure, 
ordered  the  works  of  Dianytitu  to  be  forthwith  translated  into  the 
Latin  language.(13)  Afterwards  HUduin,  abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
by  the  order  of  Letoisy  published  his  Areopagitiea,  or  Life  of 
Dionysius ;  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  he  not 
only  states  many  thbgs  void  of  truth,  but  he  basely  confounds 
Dumysitu  the  Areopagite^  with  Dionysius  bishop  of  Paris  ;  de- 
signing, no  doubt,  to  advance  the  glory  of  the  French  nation. (14) 
And  this  fable,  caught  up  by  credulous  ears,  became  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  that  it  is  not  yet  fully  eradi- 
cated. The  first  translation  of  Dionysius^  made  by  order  of 
Lewis  the  Meek,  was  perhaps  considerably  obscure  and  barba- 
rous. Therefore  his  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  procured  a  new  and 
more  neat  translation  to  be  made,  by  the  celebrated  John  Erigena 
Scotus;  and  the  circulatioti  of  this  translation,  swelled  the  num- 
ber of  the  patrons  of  mystic  theology,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Scotus  himself  was  so  captivated  with  this  new  system  of 
theology,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accommodate  his  philosophy 
to  its  precepts,  or  rather  to  explain  its  principles  by  the  rules  of 
his  philosophy.(15) 

^  13.  In  defence  of  Christianity,  against  Jews,  pagans,  and  oth- 
ers, only  a  few  took  the  field ;  because  the  internal  contests  among 
christians,  engrossed  all  the  attention  of  those  who  were  inclmed 
to  be  polemics.  Agobard  inveighed  against  the  arrogance  and 
other  faults  of  the  Jews,  in  two  short  tracts.  Amulo  and  Raba- 
nus  Maurusy  likewise  assailed  them.  The  Saracens  were  con- 
futed by  the  emperor  JLeo,  by  Theodorus  Abucara,  and  by  others, 

(J2)  Joe.  Uiher,  Sylloee  Epistolar.  Hibernicarum,  p.  54,  55. 

(13)  This  we  are  explicitly  taught,  by  HUduiUf  in  liis  epistle  to  the  emperor 
L^icis  the  Meek,  prefixed  to  hia  Sreopagituay  p.  66.  ed.  Cologne  1563.  8vo ;  in 
which  he  says :  De  notitia  librorum,  quos  (Dionysius)  patrio  scrmone  conscripeit 
et  quibns  petentibus  illos  composuit,  lectio  nobis  per  Dei  gratiam  et  vestram  ordi- 
nationem,  f^J^us  dispensatione  inlerpreUUoSj  scrinia  nostra  eos  petentibus  reserat, 
satisfacit.  Those  err  therefore,  who  tell  us,  that  the  Latin  translation  of  Diony- 
sius was  not  made,  till  the  reign  of  Ota^es  the  Bald.  And  those  err  also,  who 
say,  (with  Jo.  MabiUony,  Annal.  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  xxix.  §  lix.  p.  468  and 
the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  v.  p.  425  dx.)  that 
Mickad  the  Stammerer,  sent  to  Lewis,  the  works  of  Dionysius,  transUited  from 
Th-eek  into  Latin.  The  contrary  is  most  clearly  signified,  by  HUduin,  in  tbe 
place  cited  :  Authenticos  namque  eosdem  (Dionysii)  libros  Graeca  Ung^  con- 
seriptoSy  cum  echonomus  ecclesiae  Coostantinopolitanae  et  caeteri  niissi  Mi- 
chaelis  legatione — functi  sunt — pro  munere  ma^o  suscepimus. 

(14)  Jo,  Launoy,  Diss,  de  discrimiue  Dionysii  Areop.  et  Parisiensis,  cap.  iv. 
Opp.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  i.  p.  38.  and  the  other  writings  of  this  great  man,  and  of  others, 
concerning  the  two  DionysU. 

(15)  [Scotus  was  partial  to  the  Platonic  philosophy;  which,  being  one  of  the 
primary  sources  of  the  mystic  theology,  would  easily  amalgamate  with  it,  and 
serve  to  explain  and  enforce  it.     7V.J 
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whose  writings  are  lost.  But  these,  and  other  opposers  of  the 
Muhammedans,  advanced  various  false  and  unsubstantiated  state- 
ments, respecting  Muhammed  and  his  religion  ;  which,  if  brought 
forward  designedly,  (as  would  seem  to  be  the  fact,)  prove,  that 
the  writers  did  not  aim  so  much  at  convincing  the  Saracens,  as  at 
deterring  Christians  from  apostacy. 

^14.  Among  themselves,  the  christians  had  more  strenuous 
and  animated  contests,  than  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  these 
contests,  involved  them  continually  in  new  calamities  ;  and  brought 
reproach  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion.     Upon  the  banishment 

5^  of  IrenCj  [AD.  802  J  the  contest  about  image-worship,  was  re- 
newed among  the  Greeks ;  and  it  continued,  with  various  suc- 
cess, for  nearly  half  this  century.  For  JVicephoruSy  [who  now 
ascended  the  throne,]  though  he  would  not  revoke  the  Nicene 
decrees,  nor  remove  ihe  images  from  the  temples,  yet  laid  res- 
traints on  the  patrons  of  images,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  use 
any  violence  or  do  any  harm  to  the  opposers  of  image-worship. 
His  successor,  Michael  Curopalates,  was  a  timid  prince,  who 
feared  the  rage  of  the  monks  and  priests  who  contended  for  im- 
ages, and  therefore,  during  his  short  reign,  [AD.  811 — 813,]  he 
favored  the  cause  of  images,  and  persecuted  the  opposers  of  them. 
£feo  the  Armenian  had  more  vigor,(16)  and  assembling  a  couq- 

,  oil  at  Constantinople  AD.  814,  he  explicitly  rescinded  the  Ni- 
cene decrees,  respecting  the  worship  pf  the  images  of  saints  ;  yet 
he  did  not  enact  any  penal  laws  against  the  worshipers  of 
them.(17)     As  this  temperate  procedure  was  not  satisfactory  to 

(16)  [And  more  ingenuousness,  too.  For  before  calling  the  council,  the  em- 
peror, in  an  interview  with  JCiccphoruSy  requested  him  to  show  the  fact,  by 
proofs  from  the  writings  of  the  a|)08tles  and  of  the  earlier  fathers,  if,  as  the  hi- 
triarch  asserted,  tlie  worship  of  images  was  in  eaily  use  in  the  church.  The 
answer  he  received,  was,  that  in  this  case  we  must  be  satisfied  with  unwritten 
tradition  ;  and  that  what  had  been  decided  in  a  general  council,  was  never  to  be 
controverted.  After  this,  the  emperor  brought  the  contending  parties  to  a  con- 
ference in  his  presence  ;  which  Theodorus  StudUes  and  his  party  frustrated,  by 
telling  the  emperor,  to  his  face,  that  doctrinal  controversies  were  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  palace,  but  in  the  church ;  and,  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  should 
advance  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  ^(iccne  council,  they  would 
treat  him  with  abhorrence.  The  emperor  punished  this  insolence,  by  merely 
sending  the  monks  back  to  their  cloisters,  forbidding  thcni  to  raise  disturbances 
about  images,  and  requiring  them  to  be  peaceable  citizens.     Schl.'] 

(17)  [According  to  Mansi,  (Supplem.  Concil.  Tom.  i  p.  755,)  there  were  se- 
veral councils  held  at  Constantinople,  under  Leo  the  Armenian,  m  regard  to  ima- 
ges. One  was  held  under  the  patriarch  JSlcephorus^  AD.  814  ;  and  condemned 
Jtnthony,  bishop  of  Si Uuoum,  as  an  Iconoclast,  and  established  image-worship. 
The  next  council  was  called  by  U-o  himself,  iji  the  year  815 ;  and  this  it  was, 
deposed  J^icephoruSj  and  declared  him  a  heretic.  The  third  was  held  under  the 
new  patriarch,  Theodxmts,  and  established  the  doctrines  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Ima- 
ges were  now  removed ;  and  the  unsubmissive  monks  were  banished,  but  resto- 
red again  to  their  cloisters^  as  soon  as  they  promised  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  hold 
communion  with  the  new  jjatriarch  Theodorus.  There  were  however  among 
them,  blind  zealots,  who,  with  Theodorus  StudUes  at  their  head,  belched  forth 
most  shameful  language,  against  those  bishops  and  monks  who  yielded  obedience 
to  the  emperor's  commands,  and  even  against  the  emperor  himself.  The  former, 
they  declared  to  be  enemies  of  Christ,  deniers  of  him,  and  apostates;  the  empe- 
ror, they  called  an  Amorite,  another  Og  of  Bashan^  the  great  Dragon,  a  vessel 
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^icephonUj  the  patriarch,  and  to  the  other  friends  of  images,  and 
as  dangerous  tumults  seemed  ready  to  break  out,  the  emperor  re- 
moved JVicephoms  from  his  office,  and  repressed  the  ragje  of 
some  of  his  adherents  with  punishments.  His  successor,  Michael 
the  Stammerer,  who  was  also  opposed  to  image-worship,  found 
it  necessary  to  pursue  the  same  course  ;  for  although  he  at  first 
shewed  great  clemency  to  image-worshippers,  he  was  obliged  to 
depart  from  that  clemency,  and  to  chastise  the  restless  faction  that 
served  images,  and  especially  the  moDks.(18)  His  son,  Theophi- 
lusj  [AD.  829 — 842,]  bore  harder  upon  the  defenders  of  images; 
and  even  put  some  of  the  more  violent  of  them  to  death.(19) 

^  15.  But  after  the  death  of  Theophilus,  in  the  year  842,  his 
surviving  consort,  Theodora^  who  administered  the  government 
of  the  empire,  wearied  out  and  deluded  by  the  menaces,  the  in- 
treaties,  and  the  fictitious  miracles  of  the  monks,  assembled  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  AD.  842,  and  there  re-established  the 
decisions  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  restored  image-worship  among 
the  Greeks. (20)  Thus,  after  a  contest  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  image-worship  gained  the  victory ;  and  all  tlie  East,  ex- 
cept the  Armenian  church,  embraced  it ;  nor  did  any  one  of  the 
succeeding  emperors  attempt  to  cure  the  Greeks  of  their  folly  in 
this  matter.     The  council  of  Constantinople,  held  under  PhotiuSj 

of  wrath,  an  Ahab,  a  second  Julian  ;  and  to  insult  Aim,  they  extolled  their  ima- 
ges, bj  chanting  their  praises  in  the  most  public  places. — These  indeed  were 
taken  up  and  punished;  and  TTieodarus  Studites  was  sent  into  exile  ;  and,  as  this 
did  not  tame  him,  he  was  imprisoned;  yet  so  as  to  be  allowed  free  correspond- 
ence by  letters.     Sc/d.] 

(m 

the  ima_ 
as  lhey1 

and  recalled  the  exiles.  He  in  fact' showed  great  gentleness  towards  the  image- 
worshippers.  He  caused  conferences  to  beheld,  for  allaying  the  controversies; 
and  these  proving  ineffectual,  he  allowed  them  to  retain  their  images,  though 
not  to  display  them  in  Constantinople  ;  and  only  required  silence  from  both  par- 
ties, so  that  the  bitterness  between  tlicm  might  subside.  This  gentleness  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  tlie  superstition  of  the  image-worshippers  knew  no 
bounds,  and  led  on  to  the  grossest  follies.  For  they  set  up  images,  instead  of 
the  cro^;  lighted  candles  before  them ;  burned  incense  to  them ;  sung  to  their 
praise ;  made  supplications  to  them ;  used  them  as  sponsors  for  their  bnptized 
children ;  scraped  off  the  colors  from  the  pictures,  and  mixed  them  with  the 
wine  of  the  eucharist ;  and  placed  the  bread  of  benediction  in  the  hands  of 
the  images,  in  order  to  receive  it  as  from  them.  See  the  Epistle  of  Michael 
to  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Meek,  in  Baronius'  Annals,  ad  ann.  824.  §  26. 
SehlA 

(19)  [It  is  impossible  to  believe  all  that  the  Greek  monks  tell  us  of  the  cru- 
elties of  this  emperor,  against  the  image-worshippers ;  as  he  was^  in  other  le- 
spects,  an  upright  ruler.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  very  indulgent  and 
kmd  towards  Theoktista,  the  mother  of  his  empress,  who  worshipped  images  in 
her  house,  and  endeavored  to  instil  the  love  ot  them  into  the  young  princesses 
of  the  emperor.  And  4f  some  persons  did  actually  suffer  severely  under  him, 
they  suffered  rather  on  account  of  their  slanderous  language,  their  disobedience 
to  the  laws,  and  their  seditious  conduct;  to  which  they  were  prompted  by  their 
road  zeal  for  promoting  image- worship.     Schl.'\ 

(20)  See  Fred.  ^panA«m,  Historia  Imaginum,  Sect.  viii.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  B45 
Ac.  Jac,  Lenfanty  Preservatif  contre  la  Reunion  avec  le  Siege  de  Rome,  Tome 
iii.  Lettr.  xiv.  p.  147  &c.  Lettr.  xviii,  xix.  p.  509  &c. 
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in  the  year  879,  and  which  is  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  the  eighth 
general  council,  fortified  image- worship  by  new  and  firm  guards, 
approving  and  renewing  all  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council. 
The  Greeks,  a  superstitious  people,  and  controled  by  monks,  re- 
garded this  as  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on  them  by  heaven, 
that  they  resolved  to  consecrate  an  anniversary,  in  remembrance 
of  it,  which  they  called  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy, {2\) 

^16.  Among  the  Latins,  image-worship  did  not  obtain  so  easy 
a  victory  ;  although  it  was  warmly  patronized  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. For  the  people  of  the  West  still  maintained  their  ancient 
liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves,  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and 
could  not  be  brought  to  regard  the  decisions  of  the  Romish  bish- 
op as  final  and  conclusive.  Most  of  the  European  christians,  as 
we  have  seen,  took  middle  ground  between  the  Iconoclasts  and 
the  image- worshippers.  For  they  judged,  that  the  images  might 
be  tolerated,  as  helps  to  the  memory ;  but  denied,  that  any  wor- 
ship or  honor  was  to  be  paid  to  them.  Michael  the  Stammerer, 
emperor  of  the  Greeks,  when  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Lewis  the 
Meek,  AD.  824,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  confederation 
with  him ;  instructed  his  ambassadors,  if  possible,  to  draw  Lewis 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Levns  chose  to  have  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly  discussed  by  the  bishops,  in  the  council  assembled 
at  Paris  AD..  824.(^2)  They  decided,  that  they  ought  to  abide 
by  the  opinions  of  the  council  of  Francfort ;  namely,  that  the 
images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  were  not  indeed  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  temples,  yet  that  religious  worship  should  by  no  means  be 
paid  to  them.  Gradually,  however,  the  European  christians 
swerved  from  this  opinion  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
whose  influence  was  daily  increasing,  got  possession  of  their  minds. 
Near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  French  first  decided,  that 
some  kind  of  worship  might  be  paid  to  the  sacred  images  :  and 
the  Germans,  and  others,  loUowed  their  example.  (23) 

^17.  Still  there  were  some  among  the  Latins,  who  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  Iconoclasts.     The  most  noted  of  these,  was  Clau- 

(21)  See  Jac,  Gretser,  Obscrvat.  in  Codinum  de  officiis  aulae  et  ecclesiae  Con- 
Btantinop.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  and  the  Ceremoniale  Byzantinum,  lately  published 
by  Reisktf  Lib.  i.  cap.  28.  p.  \i2  &Ai, 

(22)  ["  Fteuryj  Le  Seur,  and  the  other  historians,  place  unanimously  this 
council  in  the  year  825. — It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  proceedings 
of  this  council  evidently  show,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontilTwere  by 
no  means  looked  upon,  at  this  time,  either  as  obligatory,  or  infallible.  For  when 
the  letter  of  pope  Adrian,  in  favor  of  images,  was  road  in  the  council,  it  was  al- 
most unanimously  reiected,  as  containing  absurd  and  erroncons  opinions.  The 
decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  relating  to  image-worship,  were  also  cen- 
sured by  the  Gallican  bishops ;  and  the  authority  of  that  council,  though  receiv- 
ed by  several  popes  as  an  oecuinenical  one,  absolutely  rejected.  And  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that  the  pope  did  not,  on  ihiB  account,  declare  the  Gallican  bish< 
ops  heretics,  nor  excluae  them  from  the  communion  of  the  apostolic  see.  See 
FleurVj  Liv.  xlvii.  §  4."     Mad.] 

(23)  MaMUonyy  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  p.  488.  Idem,  Praef  ad  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  iv.  Pt.  i.  p.  vii,  viii.  Csr.  U  CoinU,  Annales  Eccl. 
FrUhcoT.  Tom.  iv.  ad  ann.  824  :  and  many  others. 
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dius  bishop  of  Turin,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  educated  under 
Felix  of  Urgel.  As  soon  as  tbe  favor  of  Letois  the  Meek  had 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  bishop,  in  the  year  823,  he  cast  all  the 
crosses  and  sacred  images  out  of  the  churches,  and  broke  them. 
The  next  year,  he  published  a  book,  not  only  defending  the  pro- 
cedure, but  advancing  other  principles,  also,  which  were  at  va- 
riance with  the  opinions  of  the  age.  Among  other  things,  he  de- 
nied the  propriety  of  worshipping  the  cross,  which  the  Greeks 
conceded ;  spoke  contemptuously  of  all  sorts  of  relics,  and  main- 
tained that  they  had  no  efficacy  ;  and  disapproved  of  all  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  tombs  of  the  saints  and  to  holy  places.  He  was  op- 
posed by  the  adherents  to  the  inveterate  superstition ;  and  first, 
by  the  abbot  Theodemir^  and  afterwards,  by  Duns^aly  Scotui, 
Jofuu  of  Orleans,  fValafrid  Straboj  and  others.  But  this  learn- 
ed and  ingenius  man  defended  his  cause  with  ener^  K^^)  ^"^ 
thence  it  was,  that  long  after  his  death,  there  was  less  supersti- 
tion in  the  region  about  Turin,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 
^18.  fThe  controversy,  which  commenced  in  the  precedmg 
century,  respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  respecting  the  words,  and  the  Son, 
(Filioque^)  inserted  by  the  Latins  into  the  Constantinopolitan 
creed  ;  broke  out  with  greater  vehemence  in  this  century ;  and 
from  being  a  private  dispute,  gradually  became  a  public  contro- 
versy of  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  church.  /  The  monks  of  Je- 
rusalem contended  about  this  matter,  and  particularly  about  the 
words  JUioque  ;  and  one  of  their  number,  JbAn,  was  dispatched 
into  France,  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne^  AD.  809.(26)  This 
snbject  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  in  this 

(34)  MabUlony,  Annales  Beoodict.  Tom.  ii.  p.  488.  Pracf.  ad  Saecul.  iv.  Ac- 
tor. Sanctor.  Ord.  Bcned.  p.  viij.  Ilistoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  hr.  p. 
491.  and  Tome  v.  p.  27,  d4.  Among  the  Reformed,  Jac.  Basnage,  Hiatoire  des 
Eclises  Refbrm^e8,Tom.  i.  Period,  iv.  p.  38  &c.  ed.  in  4to. — [It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, tliat  we  have  only  those  testimonies  of  Claudius  against  the  superstitions  of 
his  time,  which  his  opposers,  and  especially  Jonas  of  Orleans,  haye  quoted  from 
his  writings.  Yet  in  these  ouotations,  there  is  much  that  is  solid,  and  expressed 
in  a  nervous  and  manly  style.  Against  imaees,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  If 
a  man  ought  not  to  worship  the  works  of  God,  much  less  should  he  worship  and 
reverence  the  works  of  men. — Whoever  expects  salvation,  which  comes  only 
from  God,  to  come  from  pictureSy  must  be  classed  with  those  rtientipned  Rom.  i. 
who  serve  the  creature,  more  than  the  Creator." — Against  the  cross,  and  the 
worship  of  it,  he  thus  taucht :  "  God  has  commanded  us  to  bear  the  cross;  not  to 
pray  to  it  Those  are  willine  to  pray  to  it,  who  are  unwilling  to  bear  it,  ei- 
ther in  the  spiritual  or  in  the  literal  sense.  Thus  to  worship  God,  is  in  fact  to 
depart  from  him." — Of  tbe  pope,  he  said,  (w^hen  accused  for  not  yielding  to  his 
authority,)  *'  lie  is  not  to  be  called  the  ^postolicafj*  (a  title,  then  commonly  giv- 
es to  the  PopeO  "  who  sits  in  the  apostle's  chair;  but  he  who  performs  the  du- 
ties of  an  apostle.  For,  of  those  who  hold  that  place,  ^et  do  not  fulfil  its  duties,* 
the  Lord  says :  They  sit  in  Moses'  seat  &c." — ^see  bishop  JonaSy  Libri  iii,  de 
Imag.  in  the  BibliotU.  Patr.  max.  Lugd.  Tom.  xiv.  p.  IGO.     SrJd.'\ 

(^)  See  Steph.  Ba/iiz«,  Miscellan.  Tom.  vii.  p.  14.  [The  occasion  of  this 
transaction  was  as  follows ;  some  French  monks,  residing  at  Jerusalem  as  pil- 
grims, chanted  the  creed  in  their  worship,  as  was  common  with  their  country- 
men, with  the  addition  of  JUioqus.  The  Greeks  censured  this  custom  ;  and  the 
Franks  sought  the  protection  and  tlie  determination  of  the  emperor.    SchlJ] 
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year ;  and  also  at  Rome,  before  the  pontiff  Leo  III,  whither 
Charlemagne  had  sent  envoys.  Leo  III  approved  the  doctrine 
of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fromtlie  Son;  but  disapprov- 
ed of  the  alteration  of  the  creed,  and  wished  the  words  Jilioque 
to  be  disused  by  degrees.(26)  And  his  successors  held  the 
same  sentiments  ;  but  the  interpolation,  being  once  admitted,  re- 
tained its  place,  in  spite  of  the  pontiffs,  and  at  length  was  receiv- 
ed by  all  the  Latin  churches.(27) 

§  19.  To  these  ancient  controversies,  new  ones  were  added, 
among  the  Latins.  The  first  was,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacred  supper. 
Though  all  christians  believed,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  presented  to  the  communicants  in  the  I^ord's  supper,  yet 
up  to  this  time,  their  views  had  been  various  and  fluctuating,  res- 
pecting the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
present ;  nor  had  any  council  prescribed  a  definite  faith  on  the 
subject.  But  in  this  century,  Paschasius  Radberty  a  monk  and 
abbot  of  Corbey,  in  his  treatise  on  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  written  AD.  831,  attempted  to  give  more  clear- 
ness and  stability  to  the  views  of  the  church. (28^  Upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  book,  enlarged  and  improvecf,  to  Charles  the 
Bald,  in  the  year  845,  a  great  dispute  arose  out  of  it.  /Pascha- 
sius  taught,  in  general,  that  in  the  Lord's  supper,  after  the  con- 
secration, there  remained  only  the  form  and  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine ;  and  that  the  real  body,  or  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ, 
were  present ;  and  indeed,  the  identical  bodtfj  that  was  bom  of 
the  virgin^  suffered  on  the  cross  ^  and  arose  from  the  ^omi^.j[29) 

(26)  [The  conference  of  the  imperial  envoys  with  popo  Ij>o  Iff,  is  still  extant, 
in  Harduiiis  collection  of  Councils,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1>70  &c.  From  this  it  appears, 
that  Leo  was  displeased,  not  with  the  doctrine  itself,  but  with  the  unauthorized 
interpolation  of  the  creed  \  and  disapproved  the  recent  decision  of  the  council  of 
Aix-la-chapelic,  the  confirmation  of  which  was  roquf^Fted  by  the  imperial  envoys. 
Pope  John  VIII,  in  a  letter  to  Photius,  went  still  further;  for  he  called  the  ex- 
pression, that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son,  blasphemy  ;  though  the 
abolition  of  it  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  required  time.     Sckl.\ 

(27)  See  Carl.  Ic  Cointe,  Annal.  Eccles.  Francor.  Tom.  iv.  ad.  ann.  809  &c. 
Lonffueral,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise  Gallicanc,  Tom.  v.  p.  151,  and  the  other  writers 
above  cited.  [The  pope  had  not,  either  in  the  eighth  century,  or  the  fore  part  of 
the  ninth,  such  influence  and  authority  over  the  Spanish  and  French  churches, 
as  to  be  able  to  compel  them  directly,  to  expunge  the  interpolation.     Sckl.] 

(28)  See  MabiUonyy  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  p.  53^.  The  treatise  of  Po*- 
chasius  was  published  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  before,  by  Kdm.  Martene^ 
Amplissima  Collectio  veter.  Scriptor.  Tom.  ix,  p.  378  &c.  The  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Paschasiiis  are  formally  treated  of,  by  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened. 
Saecul.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  12G  &c.  and  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Acta  Sunctor.  Autw.  ad 
diem  26.  Aprilis  ;  and  by  many  others. 

(29)  [Far  too  corporeal  conceptions  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
in  the  eucharist,  had  existed  in  preceding  times,  and  indeed  ever  since  CyrWs 
notion  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  becoming  flesh,  had  been  received  ;  and  the  holy 
supper  had  been  compared  to  an  offering  or  sacrifice.  But  such  gross  corporeal 
expressions,  as  Paschasivs  employed,  no  one  had  before  used  ;  nor  had  any  car- 
ried their  conceptions  so  far.  In  his  book  dc  corpore  ct  sanguine  Domini,  he 
says:  Licet  fi^ura  panis  et  vini  hie  sit,  omnino  nihil  aliud  quam  caro  et  sanguis 
post  consecrationem  credenda  sunt — nee  alia  (caro)  quam  quae  nataest  de  Maria, 
passa  in  cruce,  resurrexit  de  sepulcro ;  et  haec,  inquam,  ipsa  est,  et  ideo  Christi 
caro  est,  quae  pro  vita  mundiaakuc  kodie  offertur.     Sckl.] 
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This  doctrine  seemed  to  manr,  to  be  new  and  strange  ;  and  espe- 
cially the  last  part  of  it.  Rahanus  Maurus  therefore,  Heribald, 
and  others,  opposed  it ;  but  on  different  grounds.  And  the  em- 
peror, Charles  the  BM^  commanded  two  men,  of  distinguished 
learning  and  talents,  Ratramn  and  John  Scotus^  to  give  a  true  ex- 
position of  that  doctrine  which  Radbert  was  supposed  to  have 
corrupted.(30)  Both  of  them  did  so  ;  but  the  work  of  Scoius  is 
lost  ;  and  that  of  Ratramn^  which  is  still  extant,  has  given  occa- 
sion to  much  disputation,  both  in  former  ages,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent-(31) 

§  20.  The  writers  who  engaged  in  this  controversy,  were  not 
agreed  among  themselves,  nor  were  they  self-consistent  through- 
out their  respective  treatises.  Indeed  the  mover  of  the  controver- 
sy, Radbert  himself,  was  lacking  in  consistency,  and  not  un- 
frequently  recedes,  manifestly,  from  what  he  had  asserted.  His 
principal  antagonist,  Bertram  or  Ratramn^  seems  in  general,  to 
follow  those  who  think,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  truly 
present  in  the  eucharist,  but  are  only  represented  by  the  bread 
and  wine :  and  yet  he  has  passages,  which  appear  to  depart 
widely  from  that  sentiment ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  without  some 
plausibility,  that  he  has  been  understood  and  explained  diverse- 
ly.(32)  John  Scotus  only,  as  being  a  philosopher,  expressed  his 
views  perspicuously  and  properly  ;  teaching,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  signs  and  representatives  of  the  absent  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  All  the  others  fluctuate,  and  assert  in  one  place  what 
they  gainsay  in  another,  and  reject  at  one  time  what  they  pres- 
endy  after  maintain.  Among  the  Latins,  therefore,  in  this  age, 
there  was  not  yet  a  determinate,  common  opinion,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  eucharbt. 

§21.  The  disputants  in  this  controversy,  as  is  common,  taxed 
each  other  with  the  odious  consequences  of  their  opinions.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  consequences,  was  that  which,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  denominated  stercoranism.  Those  who 
held,  with  Radbert,  that  after  the  consecration,  only  the  forms  of 
bread  and  wine  remained,  contended,  that  from  the  sentiments  of 

(30)  Conceroing  Ratramn  or  Bertram j  and  his  book,  which  has  caused  so 
much  discassion,  see  Jo.  Jlih.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lat.  med.  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  661 
&.C.  [Concerning  Ratramn  s  Book,  there  has  been  dispute^  as  to  its  genuineness, 
some  ascribing  it  to  John  Scotus ;  and  also  vla  to  the  aoctrine  it  cantains.  The 
Catholics  would  make  it  teach  transubstantiation  ;  the  Lutherans,  consubstantia- 
tion  ;  and  the  Refbrincd,  only  a  mystical  or  sacramental  presence  of  Christ,  TV.] 

(31)  This  controvcTsy  is  described  at  length,  though  not  without  partiality,  by 
Jo.  MahilUmy,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  [Tom.  vi.]  Saecul.  iv,  P.  fi.  p.  viii  &c. 
With  him,  compare  Jac.  limnagCy  Histoire  de  TEglise,  Tom.  i.  p.  909  &c. 

(32)  ^Bertrams  Treatise,  in  a  new  English  translation,  was  published  at  Dub- 
lin-, AD.  1753;  and  with  a  learned  histoiical  Dissertation  prefixed.  MahULoyui, 
(Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom  vi.  Praef.  p.  xxjc  &c.)  evinces,  triumphantly.. 
the  genuineness  of  the  book;  and  then  goes  into  an  elaborate  argument,  to  prove 
in  opposition  to  John  Claude,  that  the  author  was  a  believer  in  die  rtiil  presence. 
But,  the  mere  reading  his  argument,  with  the  full  and  candid  quotations  it  con- 
tains, has  left  on  one  mind,  at  least,  the  conviction,  that  Dr.  Jtotham  has  truly 
stated  the  ehaiacter  and  contents  of  that  work.     Tri 
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their  adversaries,  who  believed  that  in  the  holy  supper  there  was 
nothing  more  than  the  figure  or  signs  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
this  consequence  would  follow,  namely,  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  ejected  from  tlie  bowels,  with  the  other  feces.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  rejected  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  taxed  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  with  the  same  consequence.  Each  party,  proba- 
bly, cast  this  reproach  ujpon  the  other,  without  reason.  The 
crime  of  siercoranismy  if  we  do  not  mistake,  was  a  fabricated 
charge  ;  which  could  not  justly  fall  on  those  who  denied  the  con- 
version of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  which  might  be 
objected  to  those  who  believed  in  such  a  transmutation,  although 
it  was  probably  never  admitted,  by  any  one  who  was  in  his  right 
mind.(33) 

^  22.  At  the  very  time  the  sacramental  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  another  controversy  sprung  up,  which  related  to  divine 
j:^  grace  and  predestination,  Godeschalcus^  a  Saxon  of  noble  birth, 
and,  against  his  own  choice,  a  monk,  first  at  Fulda,  and  then  at 
Orbais  in  France  ;  upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  847,  lodged  with  his  friend,  (and  perhaps  also,  relative,) 
count  Eberald ;  and  there,  in  presence  of  JVothingusj  bishop  of 
Verona,  entered  into  discussion  respecting  predestination ;  and 
maintained,  that  God  had  predestinated,  from  eternity,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  others  to  the  punishments  of  hell.  When  his 
enemy,  Rabantu  Maurus^  heard  of  this,  he  first  by  letter  charged 
him  with  heresy  ;  and  afterwards,  when  Goteschalcus  came  from 
Italy  to  Germany,  in  order  to  purge  himself,  and  appeared  before 
the  council  of  Mayence,  AD.  848,  Maurus  procured  his  con-* 
demnation,  and  transmitted  him,  as  one  found  guilty,  to  £Knc- 
mar^  archbishop  of  Rheims  in  France. (34)     Hincmar^  who  was 

(33)  Respecting  the  Ster cor  artists  y  see  John  Mabillcny,  Acta  SS.  ord.  Beaed. 
rTom.  vi.]  Praef.  ad  Saecul.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  xxi.  Jac.  Basnagt,  Histoire  de  I'Eglise, 
Tom.  i.  p.  926  &c.  and  the  late  treatase  of  the  venerable  Pfaff^  Tubing.  1750. 
4to. — [It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  form  of  this  indecent  charge,  as 
advanced  by  either  party.  The  believers  in  transubstantiation,  supposed  th« 
sacramental  elements  not  to  pass  throuch  the  human  body,-  like  ordinary  ali- 
ments, but  to  become  wholly  incorporated  wiih  the  bodies  of  the  communicants ; 
so  that,  on  their  principles j  tney  could  not  be  juRtly  charged  with  Btercoranism. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opposers  of  transubstantiation,  supposed  the  substance  of 
the  sacramental  elements,  to.  undergo  the  ordinary  chanees  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  of  the  communicant ;  so  that,  by  assuming,  that  tiiesc  elements  had  be- 
come the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  they  might  be  charged  with  stercoranism ; 
but  it  was  only  by  assuming,  what  they  expreissly  denied,  namely,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Thus  neither  party  could  be  justly  taxed  with  this 
odious  consequence ;  and  yet,  a  dextroos  disputant,  by  resorting  to  a  little  per« 
version  of  his  antagonist's  views,  might  easily  cast  upon  him  this  vulgar  and  un- 
seemly reproach.     2V.] 

(34)  MahinguSf  by  fetter,  gave  Rabanuf  an  account  of  the  tenets  advanced  by 
Godeschalcus,  Upon  this,  Rabanus  wrote  a  long  letter  to  J^Tothingus,  and  another 
to  count  Eberald,  loading  the  sentiments  of  Godeschalcvs  with  reproaches.  Go- 
desehalcus  therefore  set  out  immediately  for  Germany ;  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
assailed  principles.  On  his  arrival  at  Mayence.  he  presented  to  Rabanus,  bis 
tract  on  a  twofold  predestination.    Rabanus  laid  this  before  a  synod ;  which  Qon- 
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a  friend  of  Rabanui^  condemned  bim  anew,  in  a  council  held  at 
Cbiersey,  AD.  849  ;  and  as  he  would  not  renounce  his  sentiments, 
which  he  said,  and  said  truly,  were  those  of  AugustinCj  IKnemar 
deprived  him  of  his  priestly  office  ;  ordered  him  to  be  whipped, 
till  he  should  throw  the  statement  he  had  made  at  Mayence  into 
die  flames  ;  and  then  committed  him  to  prison,  in  tlie  monastery 
of  HautFilliers.(35)  In  this  prison,  the  unhappy  monk,  who  was 
a  man  of  learning,  but  high-minded  and  pertinacious,  ended  bis 
days,  in  the  year  868  or  865 ;  retaining  firmly,  till  his  last  breath, 
the  sentiments  he  had  embraced. 

§  23.  While  Godeschalcus  remained  in  prison,  the  Latin 
church  was  involved  in  controversy  on  his  account.  For  distin- 
guished and  discerning  men,  such  as  Ratramn  of  Corbey,  Pru-- 
dentius  of  Troyes,  Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  Flams  a  deacon  of 
Lyons,  and  Remigius  bishop  of  Lyons,  together  with  his  whole 
church,  and  many  others,  defended  with  energy,  both  orally  and 
in  writing,  either  the  person  or  the  sentiments  of  the  monk.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hincmar  his  judge,  AmalariuSy  John  Scotus  the 

demned  the  smtiments  it  contained,  but  did  not  venture  to  punish  Godesekaitus^ 
because  lie  did  not  belong  to  their  jurisdiction ,  but  to  that  of  Rheima.  They 
however  exacted  from  him  an  oath,  not  to  return  acainto  the  territories  of  king 
Lewis;  and  transmitted  him,  as  a  prisoner,  to  Hincmar y  the  aichbishop  ot 
Rheims.  The  synodal  epistle  ofRahanus  accompanying  the  prisoner,  contained 
this  statement :  ^'  Be  it  known  to  jour  goodness,  that  a  certain  vagabond  monk, 
named  GothescalCf  who  sa^^s  he  was  ordained  priest  in  your  diocess,  came  from 
Italy  to  Mayence,  introducing  new  superstitions,  and  pernicious  doctrine  concern* 
ing  the  predestination  of  God,  and  leading  the  people  into  error;  affirmiug 
that  the  predestination  of  God  related  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good;  and  that  there 
are  some  in  the  world,  who  cannot  reclaim  themselves  from  their  errors  and  siiit, 
on  account  of  the  predestination  of  God,  which  compels  them  on  to  destruction ;  at 
if  God  had,  from  the  beginnin^made  them  incorrigible  and  obnoxious  to  perdi- 
tion. Hearing  this  opinion,  therefore,  in  a  synod  lately  held  at  Mayence,  and 
finding  the  man  irreclaimable,  with  the  consent  and  direction  of  our  most  pious 
king  Hludovicus,  we  determined  to  transmit  him,  together  with  his  pernicious 
doctrine,  to  you,  under  condemnation  ;  that  you  may  put  him  in  confinement  in 
your  diocess,  from  whiefa  he  has  irregularly  strolled ;  and  that  you  may  not  suffer 
him  any  more  to  teacl\  error,  and  seduce  christian  people  :  for  we  have  learned, 
that  be  has  already  seduced  many,  who  are  negligent  of  their  salvation,  and  who 
gay :  What  will  it  profit  me  to  exert  myself  in  the  service  of  God  ?  Because,  if 
I  am  predestinated  to  death,  I  can  never  escape  it  *,  but  if  predestinated  to  lift,  al- 
though I  do  wickedly,  J  shall  undoubtedly  obtain  eternal  rest.  In  these  few 
words,  we  have  written  to  you,  describing  what  we  found  his  doctrine  to  be." 
d&c.     See  Harc^tim'^  Concilia,  Tom.  v.  p.  15, 16.     2V.J 

(35)  [The  sentence  upon  QodeschalcuSy  passed  by  the  synod  of  Chiersey,  was 
thus  worded  :  '^  Brother  Gotescalc,  know  thou,  that  the  holy  office  of  the  sacer- 
dotal ministry,  which  thou  hast  irregularly  usurped,"  (because,  in  a  vacancy  of 
the  see  of  Rheims,  he  obtained  ordination  of  the  sub-bishop  of  Rheims,)  "  and 
hast  not  feared  hitherto  to  abuse,  by  wicked  manners  and  acts,  and  by  corrupt 
doctrines ;  is  now,  by  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (of  whose  grace  the  sacer- 
dotal office  u  the  administration,  by  virtueof  the  olood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,) 
taken  from  thee  ;  if  thou  ever  receivedst  it :  and  thou  art  utterly  prohibited  from 
ever  presuming  again  to  exercise  it.  Moreover,  because  thou  hast  presumed,  con- 
trary to  the  design  and  the  name  «>f  a  monk,  and  despising  eeclesiastical  law,  to 
unite  and  confound  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  vocations ;  we,  by  our  episcopal 
authority,  decree,  that  thou  be  whipped  with  very  severe  stripes  (durissimis  ver- 
beribcis),  and,  according  to  eccelesiastical  rules,  be  shut  up  in  prison.  And  that 
then  no  more  ]>re8ume  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  teacher,  we,  by  virtue  of  the 
eternal  Word,  impoee  perpetual  silence  upon  thy  lips."  See  /foriwmy  ubi  supra, 
p.  20.    This  sentence  was  executed,  witbont  mitigation.    TV.] 
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celebrated  philosopher,  and  others,  by  their  writings,  contended 
that  both  he  and  his  opinions  were  justly  dealt  with.  As  the- spirit 
of  controversy  waxed  hotter  continual  iv,  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the 
year  853,  ordered  another  conventloa  or  council  to  be  held  at 
Chiersey ;  in  which,  through  the  influence  of  Hincmar^  the  de- 
cision of  the  former  council  was  con6rraed  ;  and  Godeschalcus 
was  again  condemned  as  a  heretic. (36.  But  in  the  year  855,  the 
three  provinces  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  assembled  in  council 
at  Valence,  Remigiu^  presiding,  and  set  forth  other  decisions,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Chiersey,  and  defended  tlie  cause  of  Godes^ 
ckcdcus.fSl)     With  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Valence,  coin- 

(36)  [Tn  this  council,  the  opposere  of  Godeschalcus  set  forth  their  creed,  in  re- 
spect to  the  contested  doctrines,  in  the  four  following  artieles ;  viz. 

I.  Almighty  God  created  man,  without  sin,  upright,  endued  with  free  will> 
and  placed  him  in  Paradise ;  and  pur|K>8ed  his  continuance  in  the  holiness  of  up- 
rightness. Man,  abusing  free  will,  sinned,  and  fell,  and  the  whole  human  rare 
became  a  mass  of  corruption.  But  the  good  and  righteous  God  elected,  out  of 
that  mass  of  perdition,  according  to  his  foreknowledge,  those  whom  he  prcdesti- 
Dated  unto  life  through  grace,  and  foreordained  eternal  life  for  them :  but  the 
others,  whom  in  his  righteous  judgment  he  lefl  in  the  mass  of  perdition,  he^re- 
saw  would  perish  ;  but  did  not  foreordain ,  that  they  should  perish ;  yet  being 
just,  he  foreordained  eternal  punishment  to  be  their  portion.  And  thus  we  &?■ 
firm  but  one  predestination  of  God,  which  relates  either  to  the  gift  of  Grace,  or 
to  the  retributions  of  justice. 

II.  We  lost  freedom  of  will,  in  the  first  man  ;  which  we  recover  by  Christ, 
our  Lord  :  and  we  have  free  will  to  good,  when  prevented  and  aided  by  grace  ; 
and  have  free  will  to  evil,  when  forsaken  of  grace.  That  we  have  free  will,  is 
because  we  are  made  free  by  grace,  and  are  healed  of  corruption  by  it. 

m.  Almighty  God  wills,  Uiat  all  men,  without  exception,  should  become 
saved;  and  yet  all  men  will  not  be  saved.  And  that  some  are  saved,  ari.ses  from 
the  cratuity  of  him  who  saves ;  but  that  some  perish,  arises  from  their  desert  of 
per<S.tiom. 

IV.  As  there  never  was,  is,  or  will  be,  a  man,  whose  nature  was  not  assumed 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  so  there  never  was,  is,  or  will  be,  a  man,  for  whom 
Cfhrist  has  not  died ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  are  not  redeemed  by  the  mys- 
tery of  his -passion.  That  all  are  not  redeemed  by  the  mystery  of  his  passion,  is 
not  owing  to  the  [limited]  magnitude  and  value  of  the  price;  but  is  the  fault  of 
unbelievers,  or  or  them  who  do  not  believe  with  the  faith  that  works  by  love. 
For  the  cup  of  human  salvation,  which  is  provided  for  our  weakness,  and  has 
divine  efficacy,  contains  what  might  benefit  all ;  but  if  it  be  not  drunken,  it  will 
not  produce  healing. 

Tnese  doctrinal  articles  were  agreed  on  in  the  council  of  Chiersey,  AD.  853 ; 
though  sometimes  attributed  to  the  council  of  Chiersey  in  the  year  849;  and  print- 
ed as  such,  in  Hardvin,  Concil.  Tom.  v.  p.  18,  19.  compare  p.  57.     Tr.] 

f37)  [The  council  of  Valence  published  twenty-three  canons  ;  Jive  of  which 
contain  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  friends  and  defenders  of  Godesdtalcus.  See 
Harduinj  Concil.  Tom.  v.  p.  87  &c.  These  five  canons  are  too  long  to  be  in- 
serted here,  without  some  abridgement.    The  substance  of  them,  is  as  follows :  _ 

VIZ. 

Can.  n.  *^  That  God  fbresees,  and  eternally  foresaw,  both  the  good  which  the 
jiffhteous  will  perform,  and  the  evil  which  the  wicked  will  do.  '  Dan.  ii.  29. 
"We  hold  faitnfully,  and  judge  it  should  be  held,  that  bcforesavv,  that  the  right- 
eous ypuld  certainly  become  righteous,  through  his  grace ;  and  by  the  same 
ffrace,  would  obtain  eternal  blessedness  :  and  he  foresaw,  that  the  wicked  would 
be  wicked,  through  their  own  perverseness ;  and  would  be  such  as  must  be  con- 
demned by  bis  justice  to  eternal  punishment."  According  to  Ps.  Ixii.  12.  and 
Rom  ii.  7—9'  and  2  Thess.  i.  7— -10.  /*  Nor  has  the  prescience  of  God  imposed 
Mpon  any  bad  man  a  necessilyy  that  he  cannot  be  other  than  bad  ;  but,  what  he 
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cided  those  of  the  council  of  Langres,  AD.  459,  composed  of  the    ' 
same  provinces ;  and  likewise  those  of  the  council  of  Toul,  AD.  _ 
860,  composed  of  the  hishops  of  fourteen  provinces.  (38)     On 
the  death  of  Godeschalcusj  the  author  of  the  contest,  this  vehe- 
ment controversy  subsided.(39) 

would  become,  by  his  own  free  volition,  God,  tta  one  who  knows  all  things  be- 
fore they  come  to  pass,  foresaw,  by  his  omnipotent  and  unchangeable  majesty. 
Nor  do  we  believe,  that  any  one  is  condemned,  by  a  divine  prejudication  ;  but 
accordiog*  to  the  deserts  of  his  own  wickedness.  Nor  do  the  wicked  perish,  be- 
cause thev  could  not  become  ^ood ;  but  because  they  would  not  become  good,  and 
through  tneir  own  fault  remained  in  the  mass  of  condemnation,  or  in  their  origi- 
nal and  their  actual  sin." 

Can.  III.  <'  As  to  the  predestination  of  God,  we  decide,  and  faithfully  decide, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  ;"'  Rom.  ix.  21 — 23.  ''  We  confidently 
profess  a  predestination  of  the  elect,  unto  life  ;  and  a  predestination  of  the  wick- 
ed, unto  death.  But  in  the  election  of  those  to  be  saved,  the  mercy  of  God  pre- 
cedes  their  good  deserts  >  and  in  the  condemnation  of  those  who  are  to  perish, 
their  ill  deserts  precede  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  In  his  predestination, 
God  only  determined  what  he  himself  would  do,  either  in  his  gratuitous  mercy, 
or  in  his  righteous  judgment." — *'  In  the  wicked,  he  foresaw  tlieir  wickednuas, 
becaufl*  it  is  from  themselves  ;  he  did  not  predestine  it,  because  it  is  not  from 
him.  The  punishment  indeed,  consequent  upon  their  ill  desert,  he  foresaw,  be- 
ing a  God  wno  foresees  all  things  ',  and  also  predestined j  because  he  is  a  just  God, 
with  whom,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  there  is  both  n  fixed  purposo,  and  a  certain 
foreknowledge,  in  regard  to  all  things  whatever." — '^  But  that  some  are  vredesti- 
uated  to  wickedness,  by  a  divine  power  y  so  that  they  cannot  be  of  another  character ^ 
we  not  only  do  not  beUetoe  ;  but  if  there  are  those  who  will  believe  so  great  a 
a  wrong,  we,  as  well  as  the  council  of  Orange,  with  all  detestation,  declare  them 
anathema" 

Can.  IV  In  this  canon  they  disapproved  the  sentiments  of  some,  who  held 
*'  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed,  even  for  those  ungodly  ones  who  had  been 
punished  with  eternal  damnation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of 
Christ^s  passion."  And  they  held,  *'  that  this  price  was  paid  fonly^  for  those  of 
wboDQ  our  Lord  has  said  :  *'  As  Moses  liAed  up  the  serpent"  &c.  **  that  every  one 
that  bdieveth  in  him''  &c.  John  iii.  14 — 16.  **  And  the  Apostle  says  :  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.'* — **  Moreover,  the  four  articles,  adopted 
without  due  consideration  by  the  synod  of  our  brethren,  ("atChiersey,  AD.  853,J 
on  account  of  their  inutility,  and  indeed  their  injurious  tendency,  and  error,  con- 
trary to  the  truth  ;  as  also  those  other,  (of  John  Scotus,)  unfitly  set  forth  in  xix 
syllo^sms  ;  and  in  which,  notwiUistanding  the  boast,  that  they  are  not  the  result 
of  philosophy,  there  appears  to  be  rather  the  fabrication  of  the  devil,  than  an  ex- 
hibition of^  the  faith ;  we  wholly  explode,  as  not  to  be  listened  to  by  the  faithful ; 
and  we  enjoin,  by  the  authority  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  such,  and  -all  similar 
statements,  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  and  to  be  avoided.  And  the  introdu- 
cers of  Csuch )  navelties,  we  judge,  ought  to  be  censured." 

Can.  V.  This  canon  maintains  the  necessity  of  a  saint's  persevering  in  holi- 
ness, in  order  to  his  salvation. 

Can.  VI  In  regard  to  saving  grace,  **  and  free  will,  which  was  impaired  by 
sin,  in  the  first  man  ;  but  is  recovered  and  made  whole  again,  by  Jesus  Christy 
in  all  believers  in  him ;"  this  council  held  with  various  coimcils  and  pontiffs ; 
and  reject  the  trash  vended  by  various  persons."     TV.] 

(38)  [The  five  doctrinal  canons  of  the  council  of  Valence,  were  adopted,  with- 
out alteration,  by  the  councils  of  Langres  and  of  Toul.  See  Harduin,  Concil. 
Tom.  ▼.  p.  481  ^.  498.     TV.] 

(39)  Besides  the  common  writers,  an  impartial  history  of  this  controversy  is 

8'ven  by  Caesar  Egasse  de  Boulay,  Historia  Academiae  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  178 
c.  by  Jo.  MabiUonyy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  or  Saecul.  iv.  Pt.  ii. 
Piaef.  p.  zlvii.  in  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  v.  p  35S.  by  Jae. 
Usher y  Historia  Godescbaici,  Hanov.  1662.  Bvo.  and  Dublin,  1631.  4to.  and  by 
Gerh.  Jo.  Vosshis,  Historia  Pela^ana,  Lib.  vii.  cap.  iv.  Add  Jo.  Alh,  Fdhriems^ 
Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  a6vi„  Tom.  lii.  p.  210  Ac. 
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§  24*.  The  cause  of  Qodetchalcus  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ; 
and  many  and  eminent  men  have  appeared,  both  as  his  patrons, 
and  as  his  accusers.  He  taught,  unquestionably,  that  there  is  a 
twofold  predestination,  the  one  to  eternal  life,  and  the  otlicr  to 
eternal  death  ;  that  God  does  not  will,  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
but  only  of  the  elect ;  and  that  Christ  suffered  death,  not  for  the 
whole  human  race,  but  only  for  that  portion  of  it,  to  which  God 
decreed  eternal  salvation.  His  friends  put  a  favorable  construc- 
tion upon  these  propositions ;  and  they  deny,  that  he  held  those 
whom  God  predestinated  to  eternal  punishment,  to  be  also  pre- 
destinated to  sin  and  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintain,  that 
he  taught  only  this,  that  God  from  eternity  condemned  those  who, 
he  foresaw,  would  become  sinners ;  and  condemned  them,  on  ac- 
count of  tlieir  sins  voluntarily  committed  ;  and  decreed,  that  the 
fruits  of  God's  love  and  of  Christ's  suflferings,  should  extend  only 
to  the  elect ;  notwithstanding,  the  love  of  God  and  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  in  themselves  considered,  have  reference  to  all  men. 
But  his  adversaries  fiercely  contend,  that  he  concealed  gross  er- 
rors under  ambiguous  phraseology;  and  in  particular,  that  he 
wished  to  have  it  believed,  that  God  has  predestinated  the  per- 
sons who  will  be  damned,  not  only  to  suffer  punishment,  but  like- 
wise to  commit  the  sins  by  which  they  incur  that  punishment. (40) 
This  at  least,  seems  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the  true  cause  of 
this  whole  controversy,  and  of  all  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
unhappy  Godeschalcus^  may  be  traced  to  the  private  enmity,  ex- 

^  isting  between  him  and  Rabanm  Maurusj  who  was  his  abbot.(41) 
<§  25.  With  this  great  controversy,  another  smaller  one  was  in- 

,—  terwoven,  relative  to  the  trine  God,  In  the  churches  over  which 
he  presided,  Htncmar  forbid  the  singing  of  the  last  words  of  a 
very  ancient  hymn:  Te  trina  Deitas,  unaque  poscimus ;  [Of 
thee,  trine  Deity,  yet  one,  we  ask  &c.]  on  the  ground,  that  this 
phraseology  subverted  the  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  im- 

(40^  The  cause  of  Godeschalcus  is  learnedly  treated,  in  an  appropriate  work, 
by  WUliam  Mauguin;  who  publtahed  all  the  writings  on  both  sides  of  this  con- 
troversy, that  have  reached  us,  Paris  ICSO,  ii  vol.  4to ;  under  the  title  :  Veterum 
auctorum,  qui  nono  saeculo  de  predestinationc  et  gratia  scripserunt,  opera  et  fra^> 
menta,  cum  historia  et  gemina  praefatione.  A  more  concise  account  of  it,  is 
^ven  by  Henry  Narisj  Synopsis  historiae  Godeschalcanae ;  in  his  Opp.  Tom. 
IV.  p.  677  &c.  But  be  more  strenuously  defends  GodeschaJcus,  than  Maugmn 
does.  AH  the  Benedictines,  Augustinians,  and  Jansenlsts  maintain,  that  Godea- 
chalcus  was  most  unjustly  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  Rahanus  and  Hincmar, 
The  Jesuits  take  opposite  ground ;  and  one  of  them,  Leiois  CeUot,  in  bis  Historia 
Godeschalci  praedestinatiani,  splendidly  printed,  Paris  1655,  Fol.  labors  to  ahowf 
that  Godeschalcus  was  most  righteously  condemned. 

(41)  Godeschalcus,  who  was  committed  to  the  monastery  of  Fulda  by  hii  pa- 
rents, while  an  infant,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the. age,  when  he  became 
adult,  wished  to  abandon  a  monastic  life.  But  Rabanus  retained  him,  contrary 
to  his  wishes.  This  produced  a  ereat  contest  between  them,  which  was  termi- 
nated only  by  the  interposition  of  Lewis  the  Meek.  Hence  those  conflicts  and 
sufferings,  oee  the  Ccnturiae  Magdeb.  Centur.  iz.  c.  10.  p.  543,  546.  and  MaHnlr 
Itmy,  Annalet  Bened.  Tom.  ii.  ann.  d89|  p.  523. 
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plied  the  existence  of  three  Gods.  The  BeDedictioe  monks 
would  not  obey  this  mandate  ai  Hincmar;  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber, BMtramUj  wrote  a  considerable  volume,  made  up,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  age,  of  quotations  from  the  ancient  doctors, 
in  defence  of  a  trine  Deity,  Godeschalcus^  receiving  information 
of  this  dissension,  while  in  prison,  sent  forth  a  paper,  in  which  he 
defended  the  cause  of  his  feUow  monks.  For  this,  he  was  accu- 
sed by  Hincmar  of  Thritkeism ;  and  was  confuted  in  a  book 
written  expressly  for  that  purpose.  But  this  controversy  soon 
subsided  ;  and  in  spite  of  Hincmar^s  effi>rts,  those  words  retained 
their  place  in  the  h3rmn.(42) 

§  26.  About  the  same  time,  another  controversy  found  its  way 
from  Germany  into  France,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
blessed  Savior  issued  from  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Some  of 
the  Germans  maintained,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  proceed  from 
the  womb  of  Mary,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  case  of 
other  persons,  but  in  a  singular  and  extraordinary  manner.  When 
this  opinion  reached  France,  Ratramn  opposed  it ;  and  maintain- 
ed, that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  in  the  way  which  nature  has 
provided.  Paschasius  Radhert  came  forth  in  defence  of  the 
Germans,  maintaining  in  a  distinct  treatise,  that  Christ  was  bom» 
with  no  expansion  af  his  mother's  body ;  and  charging  those  who 
thought  otherwise,  with  denying  the  virginity  of  Mary.  But  this 
also  was  a  short  controversy,  and  gave  way  to  greater  ones.(43) 

%  27.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  disturbed  this  century,  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  unhappy  was,  that  which  severed  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  bishops  of  Rome  and  Con-^ 
stantinople  had  long  indulged,  and  sometime  also  manifested,  great 
jealousies  of  each  other.  Their  mutual  animosity  became  vio- 
lent, from  the  times  oi  Leo  the  Isaurian,  [AD.  716-— 741.J  when 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  supported  by  the  authority  and 
patronage  of  the  [Greek]  emperors,  withdrew  many   provinces 

(42)  See  the  writers  of  the  history  of  Gocfe^cAa^citf,  who  also  touch  upon  this 
controversy. 

(43)  See  Luens  de  Mhery,  Spicileg.  voterum  scriptorum,  Tom.  i.  p.  396.  Jo. 
MabiUonVj  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  [Tom.  vi  ]  Saecul.  iv.  P.  ii.  Praef  p.  li  &c. 
[After  giving  account  of  this  controversy,  MaJbillony  proceeds  to  the  history  of 
another,  between  Ratramn  and  Paschasius  Radhert^  respectiag  the  lihity  of  hu- 
man souls.  The  controversy  was  of  short  continuance,  and  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  each  other,  in  consequence  of  their  not  clearly  dis- 
criminating between  numerical  unity  and  a  specfjic  unity.  Sec  MabUlony,  ubi 
supra,  p.  hii  &c. — There  was  another  controverby,  under  Charlemagnej  respect- 
ing the  seven-fold  grace  of  the  Spirit.  •Charlemagne  asked  the  opinion  of  several 
bishops,  whether  Christ  and  believers  receive  the  same  exlraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  answered,  that  Christ  received  ail  the  seven  gins,  equally  ; 
bat  that  believers  receive  each  his  particular  gift.  The  emperor,  dissatisfied 
with  their  answer,  wrote  a  tract  to  prove,  that  Christ  received  all  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  at  once,  and  in  perpetuum,  without  change,  increase  or  diminution  :  but 
that  believers  did  not  so  receive  them,  thoucb  thev  might  in  some  degree  enjoy 
the  tenoporary  possession  of  them  all.  See  tfalch'^s  Programm,  de  Gratia  septi- 
formis  Spiritus,  AD.  1756.     TV.] 
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from  their  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome. (44)  But  in  the  9th 
century,  the  smothered  fire  which  had  been  burning  in  secret, 
broke  out  into  an  open  flame,  upon  occasion  of  the  elevation  of 
Photius,  the  most  learned  Greek  of  the  age,  to  succeed  the  de- 
posed Ignatius  in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  by  the  emperor  Mi^ 
ckael,  AD.  852,  [rather  AD.  858  ;]  and  the  confirmation  of  that 
elevation,  as  regular  and  correct,  by  the  council  of  Constantino- 
'ple,  in  the  year  861.(45)  For  the  Roman  pontiff,  JSTicolaus  I, 
whose  aid  had  been  solicited  by  Ignatius^  in  a  council  at  Rome, 
AD.  862,  pronounced  Phoiius,  (whose  election  he  maintained 
was  uncanonical,)  together  with  his  adherents,  to  be  unwcwrthy  of 
christian  communion.  This  thunder  was  so  far  from  terrifying 
PhotiuSf  that  he  gave  back  the  same  measure  he  had  received  ; 
and  in  return  excommunicated  ^icolaus^  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople of  the  year  866. 

^  28.  The  pretence  for  the  war  which  JSTicolaus  1  commenced, 
was,  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Ignatius  ;  whom  the  emperor  had 
deprived  of  his  episcopal  oiSce,  upon  a  charge,  true  or  false,  of 
treason.  But  Nicolaus  would  have  been  unconcerned  about  the 
injury  done  to  Ignatius,  if  he  could  have  recovered  from  the 
Greek  emperor  and  from  Photius,  the  provinces  taken  from  the 
Roman  pontiffs  by  the  Greeks ;  namely,  lUyricum,  Macedonia, 
Epirus,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  Sicily.  For  he  had  before  de- 
manded them,  through  his  envoys  at  Constantinople.  And  when 
the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  his  demand,  he  resolved  to  avenge 
his  own,  ratner  than  Ignatius^  wrong. 

^  29.  In  the  midst  of  this  warm  conSictj  BasU  the  Macedonian, 
a  parricide,  who  had  usurped  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  suddenly 
restored  peace.  For  he  recalled  Ignatius  from  exile,  and  com- 
manded Photius  to  retire  to  private  life.  This  decision  of  the 
emperor  was  confirmed  by  a  council  assembled  at  Constantino- 
ple, AD.  869,  in  which  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Hadri- 
an II,  had  controling  influence.  (46)  The  Latins  call  this  the 
eighth  general  council.  The  religious  contest  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  now  ceased  ;  but  the  strife  respecting  the  boundaries 
of  the  Romish  [pontifical]  jurisdiction,  especially  in  regard  to 
Bulgaria^till  continued  :  nor  could  the  pontiff,  with  all  his  efibrts, 
prevail  on  either  Ignatius  or  the  emperor,  to  give  up  Bulgaria,  or 
any  other  of  the  provinces. 

(44)  See  GiannonCy  Hietoire  de  Naples,  Tome  i.  p.  535, 646.  Peter  de  Marea, 
de  Concordia  sjicerdot.  et  imperii,  Lib.i.  cap.  i.  jr.  6  4/«.  Le  Quieit,  Oriens  Chris- 
tianus,  Tom.  l.'p.  96  4^. 

(45)  [Some  of  the  Greeks  cail  this  a  general  council.  It  was  attended  by  318 
bishops ;  and  its  decrees  were  subscribed  by  the  two  Romish  delegates.  Its 
Acts  are  lost ;  having  probably  been  destroyed  by  the  adherents  to  Ignatius.  See 
Watch's  Kirchenversamml.  p.  552  «^.     Schl.} 

(46)  The  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  are  named  by  Jo.  Alh.  Fath 
rictus  J  Bibliotb.  Graeca,  Vol.  iv.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  37». 
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^  30.  Tbe  first  schism  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  heal  it«  But  Phoiiusy  a  mau  of  high  feelings,  and  more 
learned  than  all  the  Latins,  imprudently  prepared  materials  for  in- 
terminable war.  For  in  the  first  place,  he  in  the  year  866,  an- 
nexed Bulgaria  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  which  JVteo/oiM  was 
eager  to  possess ;  and  this  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  Roman 
pontiff.  In  the  next  place,  what  was  much  more  to  be  lamented, 
and  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man,  he  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
oriental  patriarchs  on  the  subject ;  thus  converting  his  own  pri- 
vate controversy  into  a  public  one ;  and  moreover  accused  in 
very  strong  terms,  the  Roman  bishops  sent  among  the  Bulgari- 
ans, and  through  them,  the  whole  Latin  church,  of  corrupting  the 
true  religion,  or  of  heresy.  In  his  great  irritation,  he  taxed  the 
Romans  with  five  enormities;  than  which,  in  their  view,  the 
mind  could  conceive  of  no  greater.  Firsts  that  they  deemed  it 
proper  to  fast  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  or  the  Sabbath. 
Secondly y  that  in  the  first  week  of  lent,  they  permitted  the  use  of 
milk  and  cheese.  Thirdly^  that  they  wholly  disapproved  of  the 
marriage  of  priests.  Fourthly y  that  they  thought,  none  but  the 
bishops  could  anoint  the  baptized  with  the  holy  oil,  or  confirm ; 
and  that,  of  course,  they  anointed  a  second  time,  those  who  had 
been  anointed  by  presbyters.  And  fifthly,  that  they  had  adul- 
terated the  Constantinopolitan  creed,  by  adding  to  it  the  words 
filioque  ;  and  thus  taught,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed 
from  the  father  on/y,  but  also  from  the  Son.(47)  Mcolaus  I 
sent  this  accusation  to  Hincmary  and  the  other  Gallic  bishops,  in 
the  year  867 ;  that  they  might  deliberate  in  councils,  respecting 
the  proper  answer  to  it.  Hence  Odo  of  Beauvais,  Ratramtiy 
Ado  of  Vienne,  Aeneas  of  Paris,  and  perhaps  others  also,  entered 
the  lists  against  the  Greeks,  and  very  warmly  defended  the  cause 
of  the  Latins  in  written  vindications. (48) 

§  31.  In  the  year  878,  Ignatius  died ;  and  Photius  was  again 
raised,  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  to  the  patriarchate  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  Roman  pontiff  John  VlUy  gave  his  assent ; 
but  it  was  on  condition,  that  Photius  would  allow  the  Bulgarians 
to  come  under  the  Roman  jurisdiction.  Photius  promised  the 
whole  ;  nor  did  the  emperor  seem  opposed  to  the  widies  of  the 
pontiff.(49)     Therefore  in  the  year  879,  the  legates  of  John  VIII 

UTS  See  an  Epistle  of  PhoHus  himeelf,  which  is  the  second  of  his  Epistles,  as 
mihlLihed  bv  Mmtaeue,  p.  47  4^5.  Some  enumerate  ten  allegations  of  charge  by 
SSSi  g^ut  th!^doubtedly  blend  the  first  controversy  with  the  seconS,  be- 
tw^iTthe  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  include  the  criraipations  which  were  made 
iween  ine  virc^  rnatriarch   o  the  middle  of  the   eleventh  cen- 

tal? Te^SlhaUntheM  which  alone  Uie  first  con- 

S^T^n^^sT^^ged  of,  th?re  are  only  the  five  heads  of  dfeagreement, 

""r^r^Lit  Acto  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  or  Saecul.  iv.  P.  ii.  Praef. 
'''(40)  See  Muh,  Lt  QuUny  Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  i.  p.  103  ^rc. 
Vol- II.  1^ 
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were  present  at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  their 
sanction  to  all  its  decrees.  (50)  But  after  the  council,  the  empe- 
ror, ?doubtless  with  the  consent  of  Phoiius^)  would  not  permit 
the  Bulgarians  to  be  transferred  over  to  the  Roman  pontiff: — and 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  were  very  strong  motives  for 
such  a  determination.  Hence  the  pontiff  sent  Marinus  his  legate 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  signified,  that  he  persevered  in  the  for- 
mer sentence  passed  upon  Photius,  The  legate  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  emperor,  but  was  again  liberated ;  and  afterwards, 
on  the  death  of  John  VIII,  was  created  Roman  pontiff;  when, 
mindful  of  tlie  ill  usage  he  had  received,  he  issued  a  second  con- 
demnation of  Photius, 

§  32.  Six  years  afterwards,  AD?  886,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
JB(W»7,  namely  Leo,  called  the  Philosopher,  again  deposed  the 
patriarch  Photius,  and  exiled  him  to  a  monastery  in  Armenia, 
called  Bardi;  where,  in  the  year  891,  he  died.f51)  Thus  the 
author  of  the  contest  being  removed,  if  there  had  been  due  mod- 
eration and  equity  at  Rome,  the  whole  strife  might  have  been 
quieted,  and  harmony  have  been  restored  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.  But  the  Roman  pontiffs  required,  that  all  the  bish- 
ops and  priests,  whom  Photius  had  consecrated,  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  offices.  And  as  the  Greeks  would  by  no  means 
submit  to  this,  all  the  contentions,  respecting  points  of  religion 
as  well  as  other  things,  were  renewed  with  increased  bitterness, 
and  being  augmented  by  new  grounds  of  controversy,  continued 
till  the  unhappy  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
became  absolute  and  perpetual. 

f50)  [The  entire  acts  of  this  council  are  in  Hardttin's  collection,  Tom.  vi.  P. 
i.  p.  2d7 — 342.  The  council  was  called  by  order  of  the  emperor  Basil;  and  by 
all  the  Greeks  it  has  been  accounted  a  general  council ;  but  the  Latins  do  not  so 
regard  it.  The  number  of  bishops  present,  was  383  :  and  the  legates  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  also  representatives  of  the  three  oriental  patriarchs,  attended  it. 
Photius  presided  ;  and  tne  principal  objects  were  obtained  without  difficuJly,  in 
seven  sessions.  Photius  was  unanimously  acknowledged  the  regular  patnarch 
of  Constantinople;  and  all  that  had  been  decreed  against  him,  at  Rome  and  at 
Constantinople,  was  annulled  and  declared  void.  Such  as  should  not  acknow- 
ledge Photius  J  were  to  be  excommunicated.  The  council  proceedrd  to  establish 
the  true  faith,  by  confirming  the  creed  of  the  first  Nicene,  and  the  first  Constanti- 
nopolitan  councils,  rejecting  all  inteipolations;  (that  is,  merely  the  addition, 
JUioque;)  and  again  enacting  the  decrees  of  the  second  ^ticenc  council,  respect- 
ing image-worship.  The  council  was  closed,  by  an  eulogy  of  Proeopius  of  Cesn- 
rea  on  Photius;  and  by  a  solemn  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  legates, 
that  whoever  would  not  acknowledge  the  holy  patriarch  PkcUuSy  and  hold  eccle- 
Biastical  communion  with  him,  ougnt  to  be  accounted  an  associate  of  tiie  traitor 
Judas,  and  no  Christian ;  and  this  was  assented  to  by  the  whole  council.  See 
WaUh's  Kirchenversamml.  p.  .575  ^-c.     Tr  ] 

(hi)  [Photius  had  ordained  one  Throdonts  a  bishop,  who  was  falsely  accused 
of  treason.  This  circumstance  brought  the  patriarch  under  some  temporary  sus- 
picion. Besides,  the  new  emperor  wished  to  raise  his  brother  Stephen  to  tne  pa- 
triarchal chair.  He  therefore  deposed  Photius,  and  gave  the  office  to  his  brother. 
Yet,  when  he  learned  the  innocence  of  PhotiuSy  he  seems  to  have  felt  some  le- 
lentings ;  for  he  made  his  exile  comfortable,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  spoke  of 
bim  aa  having  vohmtarily  resigned  his  office,  and  gone  into  retirement.  TV.  from 
SciU.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES. 

§  1.  Writers  who  explained  the  sacred  rites. — §  2.  The  rites  thera8eke8.^§  3. 
SuperstilioDs  io  civil  and  private  life. 

^  1 .  That  the  public  rites  and  ceremonies  were  gradually  mul- 
tiplied very  considerably,  is  evinced  by  the  writers  who,  in  tliis 
century,  began  to  compose  and  to  publish  explanations  of  them, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people ;  namely,  Amalariusj 
(whose  numerous  explanations,  however,  are  confuted  by  ^go^ 
heard  and  Florusy)  John  Scoius,  Angelome^  Remigius  of  Aux- 
erre,  fValafrid  Strabo^  and  others.  These  treatises  are  entitled 
de  Divinis  Offidis:  for,  in  the  style  of  this  age,  a  divine  office  is 
a  religious  ceremony.  Though  these  works  were  drawn  up,  un- 
doubtedly, with  good  intentions ;  yet  it  is  difEcult  to  say,  whether 
they  benefitted,  more  than  they  injured,  the  christian  cause.  They 
contained  indeed  some  spiritual  aliment,  for  those  who  attended 
on  public  worship ;  but  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  crude  and  un- 
wholesome. For  the  alleged  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  various 
rites,  are  to  a  great  degree,  far  fetched,  false,  constrained,  nay, 
ridiculous  and  puerile.  Besides,  excessive  regard  for  external 
rites  was  increased  and  strengthened,  by  this  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  them,  to  the  detriment  of  real  piety .  For  how  could  any 
one  withhold  respect  and  reverence  from  that,  which  he  under- 
stood to  be  most  wisely  ordained,  and  full  of  mystery  ? 

§  2.  To  describe  severally  all  the  new  rites  adopted,  either  by 
christians  generally,  or  by  particular  churches,  would  not  comport 
with  the  designed  brevity  of  this  work.  We  therefore  despatch 
the  extensive  subject  in  a  few  words.  The  corpses  of  holy  men, 
either  brought  from  distant  countries,  or  discovered  by  the  indus- 
try of  the  priests,  required  the  appointment  of  new  feast  days,  and 
some  variation  in  the  ceremonies  observed  on  those  days.  And  as 
the  success  of  the  clergy  depended  on  the  impressions  of  the  peo- 
ple respecting  the  merits  and  the  power  of  those  saints,  whom 
they  were  invited  to  worship,  it  was  necessary,  that  their  eyes  and 
their  ears  should  be  fascinated  with  various  ceremonies  and  exhi- 
bitions. Hence  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  temples,  the  numer- 
ous wax  candles  burning  at  mid  day,  the  multitude  of  pictures 
and  statues,  the  decorations  of  the  altars,  the  frequent  proces- 
sions, the  splendid  dresses  of  the  priests,  and  masses  appropriate 
to  the  honor  of  saints.(l)  The  festival  of  All  Saints  was  added, 
by  Chegory  IV,  to  the  public  holy  days  of  the  Latins.(2)     The 

0)  Seelfae  Tract  of  Jo.  Fichte,  de  Missis  in  bonorem  Sanctorum. 
(2)  See  Jo.  MabiUony,  de  re  diplomatica,  j,  537.     [This  holds  true,  only  of 
Germany  and  France.     For,  as  to  England,  Bida  mentioned  this  feast,  in  tba 
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feast  of  St.  Michael  J  which  had  long  been  observed  with  much 
reverence,  by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  now  began  to  be 
more  frequented. (3) 

§  3.  In  the  civil  and  private  life  of  christians,  especially  among 
the  Latins,  there  existed  many  customs,  derived  from  ancient 
paganism.  For  the  barbarous  nations  that  embraced  Christianity, 
would  not  allow  the  customs  and  laws  of  their  ancestors  to  be 
wrested  from  them,  though  very  alien  from  the  rules  of  Christianity ; 
nay,  by  their  example,  they  drew  other  nations,  among  whom  they 
lived  commingled,  into  the  same  absurdities.  We  have  exam- 
ples, in  the  well  known  methods  of  demonstrating  right  and  inno- 
cence in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  by  cold  water,(4)  by  single 

meeeding  century  ;  and  at  RomOi  it  had  been  established  by  pope  Bimffaee  IV.  ■ 
See  vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  870,  note  (Z)  Schl,] 

(3)  The  Latins  had  but  few  feast  days,  up  to  this  century  ;  as  appears  from  the 
poem  of  FlortUf  extant  in  Martene*s  Thesaurus,  Tom.  y.  p.  595  ^.  [The  coun- 
cil of  Mayence,  AD.  813,  determined  precisely  the  number  of  both  fasts  and  feasts 
to  be  observed.  Canon  34,  designates  the  fasts;  namely  the  first  week  in  March', 
the  second  week  in  June,  the  third  week  m  September,  and  the  last  full  week 
preceding  Christmas  eve.  On  these  weeks,  all  were  to  fast;  and  were  to  attend 
church  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. — Canon  36, 
thus  enumerates  and  sanctions  thefesthxUs :  **  We  ordain  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  days  of  the  year.  That  is,  Easter  Sunday  is  to  be  observed  with  all  honor 
and  sobriety ;  and  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  we  decree,  shall  be  observed  in 
like  manner.  Ascension  dav  must  be  celebrated  with  full  worship.  Likewise 
Pentecost,  just  as  Easter.  In  the  nativity  [martyrdom]  of  Peter  and  Paul,  one 
day  ;  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist;  the  assumption  of  St.  Mary  ;  the  dedica- 
tion of  St.  Michael;  the  nativity  of  St.  Remigius,  St.  Martin,  St.  Andrew;  at 
Christmas,  four  davs,  the  octaves  of  our  Load,  the  epiphany  of  our  Lord,  the 
purification  of  St.  Mary.  And  we  decree  the  observance  of  the  festivals  of  those 
martyrs  or  confessors,  whose  sacred  bodies  repose  in  each  diocess  :  and  in  like 
manner,  the  dedication  of  each  church." — The  37th  canon  adds:  ''We  ordain 
the  observance  of  all  the  Lord's  days  [Sundays],  with  all  reverence,  and  with 
abstinence  from  servile  work  ;  and  that  no  traffic  take  place  on  those  days ;  nor 
do  we  approve,  that  any  one  be  sentenced  to  death,  or  to  punishment,"  on  those 
days. — see  Hardttin's  Concilia,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1015.     TV.] 

C4)  See  Jo,  MabiUony,  Analecta  veteris  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  47.  Roye,  de  Missis 
Dom.  p.  152.  [The  ordeal  by  immersion  in  cold  water,  was  very  common  in  the 
ninth  and  following  centuries,  especially  for  criminals  of  vulgar  rank  in  society. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  public  law,  m  most  countries  of  Europe.  And  thoagh  dis- 
approved by  various  kings  and  councils,  yet  was  generally  neld  sacred ;  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  pope  Eugene.  The  person  to  be  tried  was 
conducted  to  the  church,  and  most  solemnly  adjured  to  confess  the  ftct,  if  he 
was  guilty.  If  he  would  not  confess,  he  receivea  the  sacrament,  was  sprinkled 
with  lioly  water,  and  conducted  to  a  river  or  lake.  The  priest  then  exorcised 
the  wat^,  charging  it  not  to  receive  the  criminal,  if  he-were  cuilty.  The  crimi- 
nal was  now  stripped  naked,  and  bound;  and  a  rope  was  tied  to  nim,  by  which 
to  draw  him  out,  if  he  sunk  to  a  certain  depth.  When  cast  into  the  water,  if  he 
>floated,  he  was  accounted  guilty ;  but  if  he  sunk  to  the  depth  marked  on  the 
rope,  /sometimes  a  yard  and  a  half,)  he  was  instantly  drawn  out ;  and  was  ac- 
counted innocent.  Flee  a  laige  and  very  satiifiictnry  account  of  this  ordeal,  in 
J>u  Conge,  Glossar.  Latin,  under,  the^article  A^iMjc,  ?el  jSquae  frigidat  huUd' 
urn.  Tom.  i.  p.  308—313.  ed.  Francf.  ITlO.^Du  Can^  proceeds  to  describe  the 
ordeal  by  hot  wUer.  For  this  the  preparatory  religioHs  cer^nonies  were  the 
same  as  tor  the  ordeal  by  cold  water.  Aflerwards  the  prieM  heated  a  caldron  of 
water,  till  it  boiled.  Then  taking  it  off  the  fire,  he  immersed  in  it  a  6tone,  which 
he  held  suspended  by  a  string,  to  the  depth  of  one,  two,  or  three  palms ;  and  the 
criminal  must  thrust  in  his  naked  hand  and  arm,  and  seizing  the  stone,  pull  it 
out.    His  hand  and  arm  were  immediately  wrapped  up  in  linen  cloths,  and  a 
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combat,^5)  by  red  hot  iron,(6)  by  a  cros8,(7])  and  other  meth- 
ods, which  were  in  general  use  among  the  Latins,  in  this  age  and 
the  following.  No  sober  man,  at  the  present  day,  entertabs  a 
doubt,  that  these  equivocal  and  uncertain  modes  of  deciding  caus- 
es, originated  from  the  customs  of  barbarians ;  and  that  they  are 
fallacious,  and  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  true  religion.  Yet  in 
that  age,  the  pontic  and  inferior  bishops  did  not  blush  to  honor 
and  dignify  them,  with  prayers,  with  the  eucharist  and  other  rites, 
in  order  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  christian  aspect. 

bag  drawn  over  the  whole  aiul  sealed.  After  three  days,  the  hand  and  arm  were 
ezjunined ;  and  if  found  not  scalded,  the  man  waa  aocoanted  innocent.  This 
ordeal  was  nearly  as  much  used,  as  the  othar;  but  was  considered  rather  more 
Bailable  for  persons  of  quality.     TV.] 

(5)  Jo.  linxenms,  Antiquitat.  Sueo-Gothicae,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  -vii,  viii.  p.  144. 
Even  cleigymen  did  not  refuse  to  terminate  controversies  by  the  dtuUvm^  or  sin- 
gle combat.  See  Jttst.  Hen.  Boehmer*s  Jus  Eccles.  Protcstantium,  Tom.  v.  p.  88 
Ac.  [Tfae  trial  ^y  combat  originated  among  the  northern  barbarians,  was  in 
use  bobre  the  christian  era,  and  was  brought  by  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  and  by 
the  Germans  into  SualNa.  It  was  not  an  ordeal,  for  the  trial  of  public  offences, 
but  was  a  mode  of  settlin|r  private  disputes,  and  quarrels  between  individuals, 
when  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  make  the  case  clear.  The  parties  de- 
posited with  the  judge  their  bonds,  or  goods  to  the  requisite  amount,  mr  paying 
the  forfeiture  in  case  they  were  cast,  and  for  the  fees  of  court.  Tbe  judge  also 
appointed  the  time  for  the  combat,  and  presided  over  it.  Knicbts  fought  od 
horseback,  and  armed  as  for  war,  in  complete  armor,  and  with  lAeir  horses  co- 
vered with  mful.  Common  men  fought  on  foot,  with  swords  and  shields ;  cover- 
ed, except  their  faces  and  feet,  with  linen  or  cotton,  to  any  extent  they  pleased. 
Certain  persons,  as  women,  priests,  and  others,  might  employ  cliampions  to  fight 
in  their  stead.  See  the  foil  account,  in  du  Cange,  Glossar.  Latin.  Article  Dtiel-' 
btm :  see  also  HaUum's  View  of  Europe  in  the  mMdle  ages,  vol.  i.  p.  292  dEw. 
ed.  Philadel.  1821.  This  mode  of  trial  gradually  sunk  into  disuse  ;  but  it  was 
not  abolished  by  legislative  enactments,  either  in  France  or  England.  Hence, 
so  late  as  tbe  l^h  century,  tbe  right  of  chalenging  to  single  combat,  was  assertea 
in  an  English  court.     TV.] 

(6)  Petrus  Lambecius,  Rerum  Hamburg.  Lib.  ii.  p.  39.  Joe.  UsheTf  Sylloge 
Epistolar.  Hibemic.  p.  81.  Johnson's  Laws  of  the  British  church ;  and  the  ex- 
tracts from  them,  in  Mich,  de  la  Roche,  Memoires  litteraires  de  la  grande  Bre- 
tagne.  Tome  viii.  p.  391.  [This  was  a  very  common  ordeal,  and  was  esteemed 
more  honorable  than  the  ordeals  bv  water.  Sometimes  the  person  walked  bare- 
foot over  nine  or  twelve  red-hot  ploughshares,  treading  on  each.  But  more  fre- 
auently  he  carried  a  hot  iron  in  his  naked  hands,  nine  times  the  length  of  bis 
foot.  The  religious  rites  attending  this  ordeal,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  tbe 
ordeal  by  hot  water.  See  du  Conge,  Gloss.  Lat.  articles,  Fkrrum  candems,  and 
VoMEREs  igniti.     TV.]  / 

p^)  See  Agobard,  contra  judicium  Dei  Liber,  Opp.  Tom.  t.  and  contra  legem 
Gundobadi,  cap.  ix.  p.  114.  Hier,  Bignonivs  ad  formulas  Marculphi,  cap.  xii. 
SUf^  Balunus  ad  Agobardum,  p.  104;  and  others.  [Du  Conge,  in  Glossar. 
Latin.  Article  Crucis  judicium,  is  not  able  definitely  to  state  what  was  the  mode 
of  this  ordeal.  He  finds  some  instances  of  persons  standing  lone,  with  their 
arms  extended  horizontally,  so  as  to  present  the  form  of  a  cross.  If  they  grew 
weai^,  fointed,  and  fell,  they  were  accounted  guilty.  He  also  finds  other  modes 
of  trial  by  cross.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  laying  the  hand  on  a  sacred  cross, 
and  then  uttering  a  solemn  oath  of  purgation.—On  all  the  forms  of  ordeal,  see 
Ree's  Cycbpaedia,  Art.  Ordeal.— This  mode  of  trying  diffienlt  and  dubious  cad^ 
ses,  was  denominated  Judicium  Dei;  and  was  considered  as  a  solemn  appeal  to 
God,  to  show,  by  his  special  interposition,  whether  a  person  were  guilty  or  inno- 
cent. It  was  therefore,  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  call  forth  a  miracle  fivm  the 
hand  of  God ;  and  it  argued  both  tbe  ignorance  and  the  superstition  of  those 
times.  And  thus  it  was  viewed  by  some  of  the  more  discerning ;  for  instance, 
bv  AgtAord,  bishop  of  Lyons.  CSee  the  references  at  the  beginnina  of  this  note.) 
Hot  others,  as  Hmcmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  approved  and  defended  both  the 
ordeals,  and  the  trial  by  combat.     iV.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  or  SECTS  AND  HERESIES. 

§  1.  Ancient  eccts. — §  2.  The  Paulicians. — §  3.  Persecution  of  them. — §  4. 
Their  condition  under  Theodora. — §  5.  Whether  they  were  Manichaeans. — § 
6.   Their  religioua  opinions. 

§  1.  Concerning  the  ancient  christian  sects,  there  is  little  new 
to  be  said.  Nearly  all  of  them  that  were  considerable  for  num- 
bers, had  their  residence  and  abettors  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  dominions.  The  Kestorians^  in  particular, 
and  the  Monophysites^  who  lived  securely  under  the  protection 
of  the  Arabians,  were  very  attentive  to  their  own  interests,  and 
did  not  cease  from  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  nations  still  in 
pagan  ignorance.  Some  represent  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians 
as  being  persuaded  by  the  Egyptians,  to  embrace  the  Monophy- 
site  doctrines,  in  the  course  of  this  century.  But  it  was,  un- 
doubtedly, from  the  seventh  century,  if  not  earlier,  that  the  Abys- 
sinians, who  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  bishop  from  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Monophy- 
sites :  for  in  that  century,  the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt,  oppressed 
the  Greeks  [or  Melchites],  and  protected  the  advocates  of  one 
nature  in  Christ ;  so  that  this  sect  was  able  to  subject  nearly  the 
whole  Egyptian  church  toitsjurisdiction.(l) 

^  2.  The  Greeks  were  engaged  with  various  success,  during 
nearly  this  whole  century,  in  cruel  wars  with  the  Paulicians  ;  a 
sect  allied  to  the  Manichaeans,  and  residing  especially  in  Arme- 
nia. This  sect  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  Armenia,  by  two 
brothers,  Paul  and  JbAn,  the  sons  of  Callinice  of  Samosata ; 
and  to  have  received  its  name  from  them  :  some  however,  think 
that  one  PauJ,  an  Armenian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Justinian 
II,  gave  name  to  the  sect.  (2)     Under  Constansy  in  the  seventh 

(X)  Nouveaux  Memoires  dcs  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Josus  dans  le  Le- 
vant, Tome  iv.  p.  283,  284.  Henr.  U  Grand,  Diss.  iv.  on  Jerome  Lobo's  Voyage 
historiqtie  de  V  Abyssinie,  Tome  ii.  p.  18. 

(2)  PkoUutf  contra  Manichaeos,  Lib  i.  p.  74.  in  Wolffs  Anecdota  Graeca,  Tom. 
i.  [According  to  the  statement  of  Peter  Siculus,  the  founder  of  this  sect  was  an 
Armenian,  named  ConstayUiney  and  sumamcd  Soloanius.  Complaint  was  made 
against  him,  to  the  emperor  Constaniine  Pogonatus,  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
emperor  sent  his  commissioner  Simeon^  to  investigate  the  subject ;  and  A«  put 
the  leader  of  the  sect  to  death,  and  dispersed  his  adherents ;  but  some  years  after, 
he  himself  joined  the  sect,  and  became  its  teacher.  Under  Justinian  IL  the^ 
were  again  complained  of,  and  their  principal  leader  was  burnt  alive.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  their  growth.  For  one  Fatd,  with  his  two  sons,  Genesius  (who 
was  also  called  Timothy f)  and  Tkeodorus,  propagated  the  sect  in  Cappadocia. 
The  first  of  these  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Leo ;  but 
after  a  hearing,  he  was  acquitted,  and  retired,  with  his  adherents,  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Muhammedans.    He  was  followed  by  his  son  ZachariaSf  who,  with 
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centuiy,  it  was  in  an  exhausted  and  depressed  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  penal  laws,  and  oppressions,  when  one  Constantine  re- 
suscitated it.  The  emperors,  Constans^  Justinian  II,  and  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  harassed  them  in  various  ways,  and  labored  to  ex- 
tirpate the  sect ;  but  they  were  utterly  unable  to  subdue  a  party 
so  inflexible,  and  which  despised  all  sufferings.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  their  condition  was  more  prosperous.  For 
the  emperor,  JSTittpharus  Logotheta,  [AD.  802 — 811,]  favored 
the  Paulicians,  and  gave  them  free  toleration. (3^ 

%  3.  But,  after  a  few  years  of  repose,  the  Paulicians  were  again 
assailed,  with  increased  violence,  by  the  emperors  JMicAae/  Cu- 
ropalates,  and  jLeo  the  Armenian,  [AD.  811 — 820,]  who  com- 
manded them  to  be  carefully  searched  after,  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Greek  empire,  and,  if  they  would  not  return  to  the 
Greek  church,  to  be  put  to  death.  Driven  to  desperation  by  this 
cruelty,  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  slew  the  imperial  judges,  and 
likewise  Tliomasy  the  bishop  of  Neocaesaria ;  and  then  took  re- 
fuge in  the  territories  of  the  Saracens  ;  from  which  they  harassed 
the  neighboring  Greeks  with  perpetual  incursions. (4)  Afterwards 
this  war,  it  seems,  gradually  subsided ;  and  the  Paulicians  re- 
turned to  their  former  habitations  within  the  Grecian  territories. 

^  4.  But  far  greater  calamities  were  produced  by  the  incon- 
siderate and  rash  zeal  of  the  empress  Theodora  [AD.  841 — 855.] 
In  the  minority  of  her  son,  she  governed  as  regent,  and  decreed 
that  the  Paulicians  should  be  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword,  or 
brought  back  to  the  Greek  church.  The  public  officers  sent  into 
Armenia  on  this  business,  executed  their  commission,  in  the  most 
cruel  manner  ;  for  they  destroyed,  by  various  punishments,  about  a 
hundred  thousand  of  this  unhappy  sect,  and  confiscated  their  prop- 
erty. Such  as  escaped  took  refuge,  once  more,  among  the  Sara- 
cens. Being  there  kindly  received,  they  built  themselves  a  city, 
called  Tibrica ;  and  choosing  Carheasj  a  man  of  very  great  valor 
for  their  leader,  and  forming  alliance  with  the  Saracens,  they 
waged  fierce  war  with  the  Greeks.  This  war  continued  with  va- 
rious success,  nearly  through  the  century ;  and  in  it  an  immense 
number  of  persons  perished  on  both  sides,  and  several  provinces 
of  the  Greeks  were  ruined. (5)     During  these  troubles,  and  near 

Jo9eph  his  assistant,  again  took  residence  in  Cappadocia ;  but  when  persecution 
broke  out,  he  fled  to  Phrygia ;  and  darine  some  time,  taught  at  Antioch  in  Pisi- 
dia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bahanea,  under  whom  the  sect  spread  itself  much  in 
Asia,  particularly  in  Armenia,  and  also  in  Thrace.  After  Bahanea,  the  principal 
teacher  was  Sergius,  called  also  TychicuSf  who  opposed  image- worship,  most 
zealously,  nnder  the  empress  Irene.  They  were  then  likewise  called  Athingiat 
or  Separates,  because  they  would  haye  no  part  in  the  abuses  of  the  times,  espe- 
ciaJly  in  image-worship,  and  in  veneration  of  the  cross  and  of  the  hierarchy  of 
the  reigning  party.     SchW] 

(3)  See  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Compendium  Historiar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  480.  ed.  Paris,  or 
p.  379.  ed.  Venice.  * 

(4)  PhaUuSj  contra  Manich.  Lib.  u  p.  125  fyc.    Peter  Siculus,  Historia  Mani- 
chaeor  J).  71. 

(o)  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Compendium  Historiar.  p.  541.  ed.  Paris,  or  p-  425.  ed. 
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the  close  of  the*cetituiy,  some  of  the  Paulicians  disseminated 
their  doctrines  among  die  Bulgarians  ;  and  among  that  people, 
who  were  recently  converted  to  Christianity,  those  doctrines  ea- 
sily took  root. (6) 

^  5.  These  Paulicians  are  by  the  Greeks,  called  Manichaearu: 
but,  as  Phoiius  himself  states,  they  declared  their  abhorrence  of 
JUaneSf  and  of  his  doctrine  :(7)  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  were 
not  genuine  Manichaeans  ;  although  they  might  hold  some  doc- 
trines bearing  a  resemblance  to  those  of  that  sect.  There  were 
not  among  them,  as  among  the  Manichaeans,  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons  ;  they  had  no  order  of  clergymen,  distinguish- 
ed from  laymen  by  their  mode  of  living,  their  dress,  and  other 
things :  nor  had  they  councils,  or  any  similar  institutions.  Their 
teachers,  whom  they  denominated  Sunecdemi^  (Suvsx^fifJ'Oi,  fellow 
travellers,)  and  [iNorapioi]  JVotarieSf  were  all  equals  in  rank;  and 
were  distinguished  from  laymen  by  no  rights,  or  prerogatives,  or 
insignia. (8)     But  they  had  this  peculiarity,  that  such  as  were 

Venice ;  and  p.  547  or  42D.  Jo.  Zonartu,  Annal.  Lib.  xvi.  Tom.  ii.  p.  122.  ed. 
Venice.  Bat  the  principal  historians  of  the  PauHcianSi  are  PkotiuSj  contra  Ma- 
nichaeosy  Liber  primus;  and  Peter  Siculus,  whose  Historia  Manichaeoram  was 
|)ublisbed,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Matth.  RatUruSf  Ingolstadt  1604.  4to.  This  Peter  Si- 
euluSf  as  he  himself  Informs  us,  was  the  envoy  of  Basii  the  Macedonian,  to  the 
Paulicians  at  Tthrica,  in  the  year  870,  sent  to  negociate  with  them  an  exchange 
of  prisoners;  and  he  remained  amone  them  nine  months.  These  facts  alone 
show,  how  great  the  power  of  the  Paulicians  was  at  that  period.  From  this  Pe- 
/sr,  it  appears,  Cedrenus  borrowed  his  account.  Histor.  Compend.  o.  431.  The 
moderns,  who  treat  of  the  Paulicians,  as  Peter  BayUj  Dictionaire,  Article  PauJU- 
dens ;  Jo.  Christ.  Wolff  Manichaeismus  ante  Manic haeos,  p.  247,  and  others, 
seem  to  have  derived  their  information  chiefly  from  Bosmetj  Histoire  des  varia- 
tions des  Efflises  Protest.  [Livr.  xi.  §  13  &c.]  Tome  ii.  p.  129  &c.  But  this 
writer,  certainly,  did  not  go  to  the  sources ;  and  bein^  influenced  by  party  zeal, 
he  was  willing  to  make  mistakes. — [Photivs  wrote  iv  Books  against  the  Mani- 
chaeans or  Paulicians ;  of  which,  the  firtt  Book  gives  the  history  of  them,  to 
about  AD.  870.  The  subsequent  books  are  a  confutation  of  their  doctrines;  and 
with  the  common  arguments  used  against  the  Manichaeans.  The  history  of  Pe- 
ter Sicidua,  terminates  at  the  same  time.  The  edition  of  it  by  the  Jesuit  Au2er, 
is  said  to  need  revision.  Photius  and  Peter  agree,  in  the  main,  in  their  histories. 
Which  of  them  wrote  first,  remains  a  question  :  but  Photius  is  deemed  the  better 
authority.  For  the  history  of  the  sect,  after  AD.  870,  we  must  go  to  the  Byzan- 
tine writers,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  Lib.  iv.  c.  16.  and  CedrenuSf  p.  641. 
ed.  Paris.  See  Sc&roeckh,  Kirchengesch.  Vol.  xx.  p.  363  &c.  and  Vol.  xxiii.  p. 
318  &c.  .Tr.]  ^     ,. 

(6)  Perhaps  there  still  are  PauHcianSf  or  PauUani  as  sOme  call  them,  remam- 
ing  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria.  There  certainly  were  some  there,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  they  resided  at  Nicopolis,  according  to  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat  pre- 
sent de  r  Egfise  Romaine,  p.  72;  who  telle  us,  (true,  or  false,  I  know  not,)  that 
Peter  DeodatuSf  archbishop  of  Sophia,  convinced  them  of  their  errors,  and  con- 
verted them  to  the  Romish  church.— [The  history  of  these  PauUeians  is  of  the 
more  consequence,  as  they  propagated  their  sect  m  various  countries  of  Europe, 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  composed  a  largs  part  of  the  dissen- 
tients £rom  the  Romish  church,  durinc  those  times.  The  Catholics,  (as  Bossuetf 
Variations  &c.  Livr.  xij  charge  the  Protestants  with  being  the  progeny  of  the 
Paulicians :  and  some  Protestant  writers  seem  half  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  in  their  times.  This  subject  will,  oi  course,  come  up  in 
the  following  centuries.     2V.]  .    ,       ,,. 

(7)  Photius,  contra  Manichaeos,  Lib.  i.  p.  17, 56, 65.    Peter  Suulus,  Hist.  Ma- 

(8J  Ph^uSf  1.  c.  p.  31,  32.    Peter  Sicul.  p.  44.     CedreuuB,  1.  c.  p.  431. 
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made  teachers  among  them,  changed  their  names ;  and  assumed, 
each  the  name  of  some  holy  man  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  received  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  two  episdes  of  Peter,  which  they  rejected  for  rea- 
sons not  known  ;  and  they  received  it  unaltered,  or  in  its  usual 
form,  as  received  by  other  christians  ;  in  which,  again,  they  dif- 
fered from  the  Manichaeans.(9)  They  moreover  would  have  these 
holy  books  to  be  read,  assiduously,  and  by  aU ;  and  were  in- 
dignant at  the  Greeks,  who  required  the  scriptures  to  be  examin« 
ed  only  by  the  priests.  (10)  But  many  parts  of  the  scripture, 
they  construed  allegorically ;  abandoning  the  literal  sense,  lest  it 
should  militate  with  their  doctrines  :(11)  and  this  construction 
they  undoubtedly  put  upon  the  passages  relating  to  the  Liord's 
supper,  baptism,  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  other  subjects. 
Besides  the  New  Testament,  the  episdes  of  one  SergiuSy  a  great 
doctor  of  the  sect,  were  in  high  esteem  among  them. 

^  6.  The  entire  creed  of  this  sect,  though  doubdess  consisting 
of  various  articles,  is  no  where  described,  by  the  Greeks ;  who 
select  from  it  only  six  dogmas,  for  which  they  declare  the  Pauli- 
cians  unworthy  to  live,  or  to  partake  of  salvation. — I.  They  de- 
nied, that  this  lower  and  visible  world  was  created  by  the  supreme 
God  ;  and  distinguished  the  creator  of  the  world  and  of  human 
bodies,  from  the  God  whose  residence  is  in  heaven.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  dogma,  especially,  that  the  Greeks  accounted 
them  Manichaeans  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  common  doctrine  of  all 
the  sects,  denominated  Gnostics,  What  opinions  they  entertain- 
ed respecting  this  creator  of  the  world,  and  whether  they  sup- 
posed him  to  be  a  different  being  from  the  prince  of  evil  or  die 
Devil,  no  one  has  informed  us.  This  only  appears  from  Photius^ 
that  they  held  the  author  of  evils  to  have  been  procreated  from 
darkness  and  fire  :  and  of  course,  he  was  not  eternal,  or  without 
beginning. (12) — ^11.  They  contemned  the  virgin  Mary^  die  moth- 

(9)  Photius,  1.  c.  p.  11.     Peter  Sicul.  p.  19. 

(10)  Photius,  I.  c.  p.  101.     Peter  Siad.  p.  57. 

(11)  Photius,  I.  c.  p.  12  &«. 

(12)  Pitotius,  1.  c.  Lib.  ii.  p.  147.  It  is  manliest,  that  the  Paulicians,  with  the 
oriental  Philosopliers,  those  parents  of  the  Gnostic  and  Manicbaean  sects,  con- 
sidered eternal  nuMcr,  to  bo  Uie  seat  and  source  of  all  evil.  And  this  matter,  like 
man  J  of  the  Gnostics,  they  supposed  to  be  endued  from  eternity  with  motion 
and  an  animating  piinciple,  and  to  have  procreated  the  prince  of  all  evil;  who 
was  Ihe  former  of  bodies,  which  are  composed  of  matter ;  while  God  is  the  pa- 
rent of  sonls.  These  opinions  ore  indeed  allied  to  the  Manicbaean  doctrines ; 
yet  also  differ  from  them.  I  can  believe  this  sect  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
one  of  the  ancient  Gnostic  parties,  which,  though  sadly  oppressed  by  hnperlal 
laws  and  punishments,  could  never  be  entirely  suppressed  and  exterminated. 
[As  the  Paulicians  were  great  friends  to  allegories  and  mystical  interpretations, 
and  held  certain  hidden  doctrines,  which  they  made  known  only  to  the  perfect ; 
and  as  we  are  in  possession  of  no  creefi,  nor 'of  any  other  writing,  of  their  doc- 
tors; we  must  alwavs  remain  in  uncertainty,  whether  they  understood  these 
Gnostic-sounding  doctrines,  literally ;  and  so  were  actually  a  branch  from  the 
old  Gnostic  stock.  And  for  the  same  reason,  wc  canuot  place  much  confidence 
in  the  Greeks,  who  wrote  their  historv;  and  \v«  should  always  remembef,  that 
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er  of  Jetus  Christ :  that  is,  they  would  not  adore  and  worship 
her,  as  the  Greeks  did.     For  they  did  not  deny,  that  Christ  was 
born  of  Mary  ;  because,  as  their  adversaries  expressly  state,  they 
taught  that  Christ  brought  his  body  with  him  from  heaven  ;  and 
that  Jlfary,  after  the  birth  of  the  Savior,  had  other  children,  by 
Joseph*    They  therefore  believed,   with  the  Valentinians,  that 
Christ  passed  through  the  womb  of  his  mother,  as  water  through 
a  canal;  anil  that  Mary  did  not  continue  a  virgin  to  the  end  of 
life  : — a  doctrine,  which  must  have  appeared  abominable,  in  the 
view  of  the  Greeks. — ^IIL  They  did  not  celebrate  the  Lord's  sup- 
per.    For  believing  that  there  were  metaphors  in  many  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  they  deemed  it  proper,  to  understand  by 
the  bread  and  wine,  which  Christ  is  stated  to  have  presented  to 
his  disciples  at  his  last  supper,  those  divine  £2i5COur«e«  of  Christ,  by 
which  the  soul  is  nourished  and  refreshed. (13) — ^IV.  They  loaded 
the  cross  with  contumely ;  that  is, — as  clearly  appears,  from  what 
the  Greeks  state, — ^they  would  not  have  any  religious  worship 
paid  to   the  wood  of  the  cross,  as  was  customary   among  the 
Greeks.     For,  believing   that  Christ  possessed  an  etherial  and 
celestial  body,  they  could  not  by  any  means  admit,  that  he  was 
actually  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  truly  died  upon  it :  and  this  led 
them,  of  course,  to  treat  the  cross  with  neglect. — ^V.  They  re- 
jected, as  did  nearly  all  the  Gnostics,  the  books  composing  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  believed,  that  the  writers  of  them  were  prompted, 
by  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  not  by  the  supreme  God. — ^VI. 
They  excluded  the  presbyters  or  elders  from  the  administrations 
of  the  church.     The  foundation  of  this  charge,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, was,  that  they  would  not  allow  their  teachers  to  be  styled 
presbyters;  because  this  title  was  Jewish,  and   appropriate  to 
those  who  persecuted  and  wished  to  kill  Jesus  Christ.{l4) 

these  writers  were  liable,  from  misapprehension ,  if  not  also  from  their  party  feel- 
ings, to  misstate  their  doctrines.  At  the  same  time,  we  discover,  as  to  most  of 
their  doctrines,  that  they  had,  in  several  respects,  more  correst  ideas  of  religion, 
of  religious  worship,  and  of  church  government,  than  the  prevailing  church  at 
that  day  had;  and  that  they  drew  on  themselves  persecution,  by  their  dislike  of 
images,  and  by  their  opposition  to  the  hierarchy,  more  than  by  their  other  reli- 
gious opinions. — So  Or.  Sender  judges  of  them,  in  his  Selecta  Capita  Historijie 
Eccles.  Tom.  ii.  p.  72,  and  3G5.     ScJU.^ 

(13)  The  Greeks  do  not  charge  the  Paulicians  with  any  error,  in  respect  to 
the  doctrine  of  baptism.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  that  they  construed  into  aUcgory 
what  the  New  Testament  states  concerning  this  ordinance.  And  FkoUtts^  (con- 
tra Manich.  JLib.  i.  p.  29.)  expressly  says,  that  they  held  only  to  a  fictitious  bap- 
tism, and  understood  by  baptism,  i.  e.  by  the  water  of  baptism,  the  Gospel. 

(14)  These  six  errors,  I  have  extracted  from  Peter  SiculuSj  Uistoria  Manich. 
p.  17 :  with  whom,  Photitts  and  Cedrcnut  agree ;  though  they  are  less  distinct 
and  definite.    The  reasonings  and  explanations  are  my  own. 
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PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 
thC  prosperous  events  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

§  1.  Pkopa^tion  of  Christianity. — j  3.  Presbyter  John.— §  3.  Rollo  embraces 
Christianity. — S  4.  Conversion  of  the  Poles. — §  5.  Christianity  established  in 
HuscoTy. — §  6.  Hungary  becomes  a  christian  country. — §  7.  Denmark. — §  8. 
Norway.— §  9.  Zeal  of  Otto  the  Great  for  Christianity.— §  10.  Project  of  a 
cnisade. 

§  1.  All  are  agreed,  that  in  this  century  the  state  of  Christianity 
was,  every  where,  most  wretched ;  on  account  of  the  amazing 
ignorance,  and  the  consequent  superstition  and  debased  morals 
of  the  age,  and  also  from  other  causes.  3ut  still  there  were  not 
a  few  things,  which  may  be  placed  among  the  prosperous  events 
of  the  church.  The  Nestorians,  living  in  Chaldea,  introduced  Chris- 
tianity into  Tartary  proper,  beyond  mount  Imaus,  where  the  peo- 
ple had  hitherto  lived  entirely  uncultivated  and  uncivilized.  Wear 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  same  sect  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  among  that  powerful  horde  of  Tartars  or  Turks,  which 
was  called  Carit  or  Karifj  and  which  bordered  on  Chathay  or 
ihe  northern  part  of  China.(l)     The  activity  of  this  sect,  and 

(1)  Jo,  Sim.  Asseman,  Bibliotheca  Oriental.  Vaticana,  Tom  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  483 
kc.  Herbdot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  256  &c.  jMoahtim,  Historia  Tartaror. 
EcclesifLSt.  p.  23,  24.  It  is  there  stated,  that  this  Tartarian  prince  commanded 
more  than  300,000  subjects  j  all  of  whom  erabrnced  Christianity,  in  the  year  AD. 
900.  The  authority  for  this  account  is,  a  letter  of  Ehed  Jesu,  archbishop  of  Meru^ 
addressed  to  John,  the  Nestorian  patriarch  ;  and  preserved  by  Abiilpharahis^ 
Cronic.  Syr.  and  theuce  published  by  J.  S.  Asscman,Dib\ioth.  Orient.  Clem.  Vat. 
Tom.  ii.  p.'  444  &c.  The  letter  states,  that  this  Tartarian  king,  while  hunting, 
one  day,  got  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  iind  his  way  out 
of  it.  A  saint  now  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  to  show  him  the  way,  if  he 
would  become  a  christian.  The  king  promised  to  do  so.  On  returning  to  his 
camp,  he  called  the  christian  merchants  who  were  there,  to  his  presence,  re- 
ceived instruction  from  them,  and  applied  to  the  above  named  Ebed  Jesu  for 
baptism.  As  his  tribe  fed  only  on  flesh  and  milk,  it  became  a  question,  how 
they  were  to  keep  the  required  fasts.  This  led  Ebed  Jesu  to  write  to  his  patri"  ' 
arcD,  stating  the  case,  and  asking  for  instructions  on  the  point  The  patriarch 
directed  the  bishop  to  send  two  presbyters  and  two  deacons  amons  the  tribe,  to 
convert  and  baptize  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  feed  upon  milk  only,  on  fast 
days.    />r.  Majieim  thinks  the  conversion  of  this  tribe  of  Tartars  is  too  well 
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their  great  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  deserve  praise  ; 
and  yet  no  one  can  suppose,  that  the  religion  they  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  these  nations,  was  the  pure  Gospel  of  our  Savior. 

<J  2.  This  Tartarian  king,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  Nestorians,  it  is  said,  bore  the  name  of  JbAn,  (after  his  bap- 
tism,) and  in  token  of  his  modesty,  assumed  the  title  of  presby^ 
ter  [or  elder].  And  hence,  as  learned  men  have  conjectured, 
his  successors  all  retained  this  title,  down  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, or  to  the  times  of  Gengis  Kan,  and  were  usually  called, 
;>  each,  John  Presbyter. (2)  But  all  this  is  said,  without  adequate 
authority  or  proof :  nor  did  that  presbyter  John,  of  whom  iere 
was  so  much  said  formerly,  as  also  in  modern  times,  begin  to 
reign  in  this  part  of  Asia,  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  And  yet  it  is  placed  beyond  Controversy,  that  the  kings 
of  the  people  called  Carith,  living  on  the  borders  of  Chhaia, 
whom  some  denominate  a  tribe  of  Turks,  and  others  of  Tartars, 
constituting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Moguls,  did  profess 
Christianity,  from  this  time  onward  ;  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  Tartary,  or  Asiatic  Scythia,  lived  under  bishops,  sent 
among  them  by  the  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians.(3) 

§  3.  In  the  West,  Rollo,  tlie  son  of  a  Norwegian  count  and 
an  arch-pirate,  who  was  expelled  his  country, (4)  and  who  with 
his  military  followers  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul  in  the  pre- 
ceding centur}'^,  embraced  Christianity,  with  his  whole  army,  in 
y  the  year  912.  The  French  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  who  was 
too  weak  to  expel  this  warlike  and  intrepid  stranger  from  his  realm, 
offered  him  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  territory,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  desisting  from  war,  marrying  Gisela  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  embracing  the  christian  religion.  Rollo  embraced 
these  terms,  without  hesitation ;  and  his  soldiers,  following  the 
example  of  their  general,  yielded  assent  to  a  religion  which  they 
did  not  understand,  and  readily  submitted  to  baptism.(5)  These 
Norman  pirates,  as  many  facts  demonstrate,  were  persons  of  no 
religion  :  and  hence,  they  were  not  restrained,  by  opinions  em- 
braced in  early  life,  from  embracbg  a  religion  which  promised 

attested,  to  be  called  in  qtiestion ;  bnt  the  manner  of  it,  be  woald  divest  some- 
what of  the  marvellous.  He  suggests,  that  the  saint,  who  appeared  to  tlie  king  in 
the  wilderness,  might  be  a  Nestorian  anchorite  or  hermit,  residing  there ;  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  guide  the  king  out  of  the  wilderness,  on  the  condition 
stated.     3V.] 

(2)  See  Jissmnauj  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatic.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  282. 

(3)  The  late  Tkeaph.  Si^ef.  Bayer  purposed  to  write  a  history  of  the  churches 
of  China  and  northern  Asia,  in  whicn  he  would  treat  narticularly  of  these  Nes- 
torian churches  in  Tartary  and  China.  See  the  Preface  to  his  Museum  Sini- 
cum,  p.  145.  But  a  premature  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  and  other 
contemplated  works  of  this  excellent  man  for  the  illustration  of  Asiatic  Chris- 
tianity. 

(4)  Hdlhere's  Naval  History  of  the  Danes ;  inserted  in  the  Scripta  Societatia 
fcientiar.  Hafniensis,  Pt.  iii.  p.  357  &c. 

(5)  Baulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  296.  Cabr.  Daniel,  Histoire  de 
France,  Tome  ii.  p.  587  &c. 
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them  great  worldly  advantages.     From  this  Rollo^  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Robert  at  his  baptism,  the  celebrated  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy in  France,  are  descended  ;  for  a  part  of  JVeustrta,  with   'C 
Bretagne^  which  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  to  his  son-ia-law,  was 
from  this  time  called,  after  its  new  lords,  JVbniMindy.(6) 

§  4.  J^icislauSj  duke  of  Poland,  was  gradually  wiought  upon 
by  his  wife  Damfyrowka^  daughter  of  Boleslaiu  duke  of  Bohe-  ^^ 
mia,  till,  in  the  year  965,  he  renounced  the  idolatry  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  embraced  Christianity.  When  the  news  of  this  reached 
Rome,  John  XIII,  the  Roman  pontiff  sent  AegidiuSj  bishop  of 
Tusculum,  accompanied  by  many  Italian,  French,  and  German 
priests,  mto  Poland  ;  that  they  might  aid  the  duke  and  his  wife, 
in  their  design  of  instructing  the  Poles  in  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  efibrts  of  these  missionaries,  who  did  not  un- 
derstaftd  the  language  of  the  country,  would  have  been  altogether 
fruitless,  had  not  the  commands,  the  laws,  the  menaces,  the  re- 
wards, and  the  punishments  of  the  duke,  overcome  the  reluctant 
minds  of  the  Poles.  The  foundations  being  thus  laid,  two  arch- 
bishops and  seven  bishops  were  created  ;  and  by  their  labors  and 
effi>rts,  the  whole  nation  was  gradually  brought  to  recede  a  little 
from  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  make  an  outward  profession 
of  Christianity. (7)  As  to  that  internal  and  real  change  of  mind, 
which  Christ  requires  of  his  followers,  this  barbarous  age  had  no 
idea  of  it. 

^  5.  In  Russia,  a  change  took  place  during  this  century,  simw 
lar  to  that  in  the  adjacent  coimtry  of  Poland.  For  the  Russians^ 
who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  preced- 
ing century,  in  the  time  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  soon  after- 
wards relapsed  into  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors.  In  the 
year  961,  Wlodimiry  duke  of  Russia  and  Muscovy,  married  Annaj 
the  sister  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil  Junior :  and  she  did  not 
cease  to  importune  and  exhort  her  husband,  till  he,  in  the  year 
987,  submitted  to  baptism,  assuming  the  the  name  of  Basil,  The 
Russians  followed  spontaneously  the  example  of  their  duke  :  at 
least,  we  do  not  read,  that  any  coercion  was  used. (8)     From  this 

(6)  [It  was  Jfeustria  proper! j,  and  not  BreUtgru,  that  received  the  name  of 
Kormandyj  frooi  the  Normans^  who  choae  RaUo  for  their  chief.    Mad.l 

(7)  Diuffon,  Historia  Polonica,  Lib.  ii.  p.  91  Sue.  Lib,  iii.  p.  95,  239.  Regm- 
voUehiSf  Hiatoria  eccles.  Slavon.  Lib.  i.  c.  i.  p.  8.  Hen.  CamsmSf  Lecuones  an- 
tiquae,  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  i.  p.  41 .  Solignac,  Histoire  de  Polocne,  Tome  i.  p.  71  &c. 
[Micedofus  II,  on  the  death  of  his  mother  Dambrcwka^  AD.  877,  married  a  nun, 
0<2a,  the  daughter  of  the  German  marqais  Tkeodaric.  This  uncanonical  mar- 
rxaee  was  disliked  by  the  bishops,  yet  was  winked  at,  from  motives  of  policy ; 
and  the  pious  Oda  became  so  serviceable  to  the  church,  that  she  almost  aton- 
ed for  the  violation  of  her  vows.  See  Fltury,  Histoire  Eccles.  Livre,  Ivi.  §  13. 
TV.] 

(q)  See  AwUm.  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baron.  Tom.  iv.  ad  ann.  967.  p.  55.  and  ad  ann. 
1015.  p.  110.  Car.  du  Fretnt,  Familiae  Byzantinae,  p.  143.  ed.  Paris.  [The 
occasion  of  Wlodimir^s  baptism  is  variously  stated.  Some  say,  he  had  captured 
the  Greek  fortress  CorBiyn;  and  promised  to  restore  it,  if  the  princess  .Sjitui 
were  given  him  to  wife;  but  that  her  brothers,  BasU  and  Constantine^  would  not 
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time,  the  christian  religion  obtained  permanent  establishment 
among  the  Russians.  Wlodimiry  and  his  wife,  were  ranked  among 
saints  of  the  highest  order,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Russians  ;  and 
to  the  present  day,  are  worshipped  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
at  Kiow,  where  they  were  interred.  The  Latins,  however,  hold 
WJodimir  to  be  absolutely  unworthy  of  this  honor. (9) 

^  6.  Some  knowledge  of  Christianity  reached  the  Hungarians 
and  Avares,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Charlemagne;  but  it 
became  wholly  extinct,  after  his  death.  In  this  century,  Chris- 
tianity obtained  a  more  permanent  existence  among  those  warlike 
nations.  (10)  First,  near  the  middle  of  the  century,  two  dukes 
of  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  (for  so  the  Hungarians  and  Tran- 
sylvanians  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in  that  age,)  Buloiudes  and 
Chyvla  or  Ch/las,  received  baptism  at  Constantinople.  The  for- 
mer of  these  soon  after  returned  to  his  old  superstition :  the  lat- 
ter persevering  in  Christianity,  by  means  of  Hierotheus  a  bishop, 
and  several  priests,  whom  he  took  along  with  him,  caused  his 
subjects  to  be  instructed  in  the  christian  precepts  and  institutions. 
His  daughter,  Sarolta^  was  afterwards  married  to  OeysUy  the 
chieftain  of  the  Hungarian  nation  ;  and  she  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  embrace  the  religion  taught  her  by  her  father.  But 
Geysa  again  began  to  waver,  and  to  incline  to  his  former  pollu- 
tions, when  Adalbert  J  archbishop  of  Prague,  near  the  close  of  the 
century,  went  from  Bohemia  into  Hungary,  and  reclaimed  the 
lapsed  chieftain  ;  and  likewise  baptized  his  son  Stephen.  To  this 
Stephen^  the  son  of  Geysa^  belongs  the  chief  honor  of  converting 
the  Hungarians.  For  he  perfected  the  work,  which  was  only  be- 
gun by  his  father  and  grandfather ;  he  established  bishops  about 
the  country,  and  provided  tliem  with  ample  revenues ;  erected 
magnificent  churches  ;  and  by  his  menaces,  punishments,  and  re- 
wards, compelled  nearly  the  whole  nation,  to  renounce  the  idola- 

«onseiit|  unlcBS  he  would  engage  to  renounce  paganism  ;  and  he  accordingly  was 
baptized,  at  Corazyn,  in  presence  of  the  court.  But  the  Greek  writers  know 
nothing  of  these  circumstances.  Others  state,  that  Muhammedans,  Jews,  and 
•christians,  severally,  endeavored  to  persuade  him,  to  embrace  their  religions; 
And  that  he  gradually  becoming  informed  respecting  them  all,  gave  preference 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  So  much  is  certain,  his  marriage  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  his  conversion.  After  his  conversion,  he  strictly  enjoiaed  upon  hisasubjectA 
to  renounce  paganism.  And  it  is  said,  the  bishop  of  Corszyn,  and  other  Grreek 
clergymen,  oflen  administered  baptism,  and  destroyed  idols,  at  Kiow.  A  me- 
tropolitan of  Kiow,  named  Michael,  who  was  sent  from  Constantinople,  is  re- 
ported to  have  gradually  brought  all  Russia  to  submit  to  baptism.  Churches 
were  also  built.  Ditmar  does  not  commend  the  piety  of  this  prince  ;  who  is 
represented  as  endeavoring  to  compensate  for  his  transgressions,  by  the  extent 
orchis  alms.  Moshdm  says,  that  we  no  where  find  coercion  employed,  in  tlie 
conversion  of  the  Russians.  But  Dlugoss  states,  that  Wlodmir  compelled  his  . 
«ubjects,  by  penalties,  to  submit  to  baptism.  And  this  was  certainly  the  com- 
mon mode  or  the  spurious  conversions.  See  S«mler*s  continuation  otBaumg^r- 
ien*s  Auszug  der  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  423  &c.  von  Ein.] 

(9)  Ditmar  of  Mersebur^,  Lib.  vii.  Chronic,  in  Leibnitz*  collection  of  the 
Brunswic  Flistorians,  Tom.  i.  p.  417. 

(10)  Patdi  Debrezeni  Historia  Eccles.  Reformator.  in  Ungaria,  Pt.  i.  cap.  iii. 
p  19  d^. 
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try  of  their  ancestors*  His  persevering  zeal  in  establishing  cbris^ 
ban  worship  among  the  Hungarians,  procured  him  the  title  and 
the  honors  of  a  saint  in  succeedbg  times.(l  1) 

§  7.  In  Denmark,  the  christian  cause  had  to  struggle  with  great  ] 
difficulties  and  adversities,  under  the  king  Gorman  ;  although  the  ' 
queen  was  a  professed  christian.  But  Haraldy  sumamed  Blaa^ 
tandf  the  son  of  Gormon^  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  having 
been  vanquished  by  Otto  the  Great,  made  a  profession  of  chris-* 
tianity  in  the  year  949  ;  and  was  baptized,  together  with  his  wife, 
and  bis  son  SuenOj  by  Adaldag^  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  or,  as 
some  think,  by  Poppoy  a  pious  priest,  who  attended  the  emperor* 
Perhaps  Harold,  who  had  his  birth  and  education  from  a  chris- 
tian mother,  Tyra,  was  not  greatly  averse  from  the  christian  re- 
ligion :  and  yet  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  present  transaction,  he 
yielded  rather  to  the  demands  of  his  conqueror,  than  to  his  own 
inclinations.  For  Otto  being  satisfied,  that  the  Danes  would 
never  cease  to  harrass  their  neighbors  with  wars  and  rapine,  if 
tbey  retained  the  martial  religion  of  their  fathers,  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  the  peace  with  Haraldy,  that  he  and  his  people  should 
become  christians.  (12)  After  the  conversion  of  the  king,  Add" 
dag  especially,  and  Poppo,  with  good  success,  urged  the  Cim- 
brians  and.  Danes  to  follow  his  example.  The  stupendous  mira- 
cles performed  by  Poppo^  are  said  to  have  contributed  very  much  <* 
to  this  result :  and  yet  those  miracles  appear  to  have  been  arti- 
ficial, and  not  divine ;  for  they  did  not  surpass  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. (13)  Harold^  as  long  as  be  lived,  endeavored  to  confirm  his 
subjects  in  the  religion  they  had  embraced,  by  the  establishment 

(11)  The  Greeks,  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Poles,  scverallj^, 
claim  the  honor  of  imparting  Christianity  to  the  Hungarians  ;  and  the  subject  is 
really  involved  in  muco  obscurity.  The  Germans  say,  that  Gisela,  the  sister  of 
the  emperor  Henry  II,  was  married  to  Stephen  king  of  Hungary ;  and  that  she 
convinced  her  husband  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  T*he  Bohemians  toll  us,  that 
Adalbert  of  Prague,  induced  this  king  to  embrace  the  christian  religion.  The 
Poles  maintain,  that  Geysa  married  ^delheidj  a  christian  lady,  the  sister  of  Mi- 
ddaus  I.  duke  of  Poland  ;  and  by  her,  was  induced  to  become  a  christian.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  follo*ving  the  authority  and  testimony  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, at  the  same  time  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Hungarian  historians.  In  this 
we  were,  in  part,  preceded  by  Gabriel  de  Juxta  Homady  Initia  reli|[ionis  christ. 
inter  Hungaros  ecclesiae  Orientali  adserta,  Francf.  1740.  4to.  who  vindicates  the 
credibility  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  accounts  of  the  others  are  imperfect,  and 
involved  in  mnch  uncertainty.  [The  book  of  Gottfr.  SchtoartZj  under  the  ficti- 
tioos  name  of  Gabriel  de  Juxta  Homad,  gave  occasion  to  a  learned  controversy, 
which  continued  several  years  afler  the  death  of  Dr.  Moskeim.  The  result 
seems  to  have  been,  that  Scfitoartz'  account  is  substantially  true;  and  of  course, 
the  representation  given  by  Dr.  Mosbeim.  See  Schroeckhf  Kirchengesch.  vol. 
xxi.  p.  527  &c.     TV.] 

(12)  Adamus  Bremens.  Histor.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii,  iii.  p.  16.  cap.  xv.  p.  20.  in 
LtndenJbrog^s  Scriptores  renim  septentrional.  Alb.  KranZj  Wandalia,  Lib.  iv.  cap. 
XX.  Ludtoig^  Reliquiae  Manuscriptor.  Tom.  ix.  p.  10.  Pontoppidan,  Annates 
ecclesiae  Danicae  diplomatic!,  Tom.  i.  p.  59  &c. 

(13)  See  Jo.  Addj^h.  Cypraeus,  Annales  Episcopor.  Slesvic.  c.  xiii.  p.  78. 
Mamus  Brem.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  22.  cap.  xliv.  p.  28.  Steph.  Jo.  StepkamuSf 
ad  Saixonem  Grammat.  p.  207.  Jo.  MoUeri  Introd.  ad  Histor.  Chersones.  Cimbr. 
Pt.  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  14.  and  others. 
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of  bishoprics,  the  enactment  of  laws,  reformiDg  bad  morals,  and 
the  like.  But  his  son  Sueno  [or  Stoein]  apostatized  from  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  for  a  while,  persecuted  the  christians  with  violence. 
But  being  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  an  exile  among  the  Scots, 
he  returned  to  Christianity ;  and  as  he  was  afterwards  very  suc- 
cessful, [and  recovered  his  throne,]  he  labored,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  to  promote  that  religion  which  he  bad  before  betray- 
ed.(14) 

^  8.  The  conversion  of  the  Norwegians  commenced  in  this 
century  ^  as  appears  from  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony. 
King  hagen  Adehteen^  who  had  been  educated  among  the  Eng- 
lish, is  said  to  have  first  commenced  this  great  work,  AD.  933, 
by  the  aid  of  priests  from  England  :  but  with  little  success  ;  be- 
cause the  Norwegians  were  violently  opposed  to  the  king's  de- 
signs. His  successor,  Harold  Graufeldt,  pursued  the  begun 
work;  but  with  no  better  success.(15)  After  these,  JEZaco,  by 
the  persuasions  of  the  Danish  king  Harold^  to  whom  he  owed  his 

Possession  of  the  throne,  not  only  embraced  Christianity  himself, 
ut  recommended  it  to  his  people  in  a  public  diet,  AD.  945.^16) 
But  little  success,  however,  attended  this  efibrt  among  that  bar- 
barous and  savage  people.  Somewhat  more  suceessful,  were  the 
attempts  of  Olausy  who  is  called  a  saint. {17)  At  length  SuenOy 
king  of  Denmark,  having  vanquished  Olaus  Trygguesen^  con- 
quered Norway ;  and  published  an  edict,  requiring  the  inhabitants 
to  abandon  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  English  priest  Chithebald,  was  the  principal  teacher  at  that 
time  among  them.(18)  <Prom  Norway,  the  christian  religion  was 
transmitted  to  the  Orkney  islands,  then  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Norway  ;  to  Iceland  also,  and  to  old  Greenland  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  countries,  to  a  great  extent,  made  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  century,  as  we  learn  from  various  sources!)[  19) 

(14)  Stao  Grammat.  Histor.  Dan.  Lib.  x.  p.  186.  Pontoppidmn,  do  gestis  et 
▼estijriiB  Danorum  extra  Daniam,  Tom.  ii.  cap.  i.  tSec.  1,  2. 

(15)  See  Eric  Pontoppidarif  ADoalea  ecclesiae  Danicae  diplomat.  Tom.  i. 
p.  66. 

(16)  Torm.  Torfaeus,  WistoriB.  Norvegica,  Tom.  ii.  p.  183,  214  &c. 
flTS  Tmfaeusy  Hist.  Worveeica,  Tom.  ii.  p.  457  &c. 

(18)  Chron.  Danaeiim^  published  by  Ludewif,  in  his  Keliquiae  Manuecriptor. 
Tom.  ix- P-  11|  16, 17. — [According  to  Schrocrkhj  Kirt^hengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  376 
&c.  this  Olaus  Tryggweson,  the  son  of  a  pniy  Norwegian  chieftain,  spent  many 
years  in  Russia,  and  on  the  Wendish  coasi  of  Germany,  while  his  country  re- 
Tolted  from  Harold  Blauzahn  king  of  Denmark,  under  Hakon  their  viceroy. 
Olaus  became  a  successful  pirate,  advanced  in  power  and  wealth  ;  became  also 
a  zealous  christian,  and  in  his  plundering  expeditions  in  those  nortiiern  seas, 
treated  the  pagans,  much  as  the  Muhammedans  did  the  same  sort  of  persons ; 
that  is,  gave  them  tlie  alternative  of  baptism,  or  slavery  and  death.  The-  Nor- 
wef^ADB  now  chose  him  their  king,  and  revolted  from  Hakon.  Olaut  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  countrjr,  and  by  compulsory  measures  obliged  all  opposers 


to  embrace  Christianity.    This  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  century.     Tr.]  ' 

(19)  Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  OrkwMSf  see  Torm.  Torfaeus,  Ilistona 
rerum  Orcadensium,  Lib.  i.  p.  22. — For  the  Icelanders,  in  addition  to  Jirnfrrim 


Jonas,  Crymogaeae,  Lib.  i.  and  Arius  MuJtiscius,  Schedae  de  Islandia,  p.  45  At. 
see  the  same   Torfaeus,  Hisior.  Norveg.  Tom.  ii.  p.  378,  397,  417  &c.     Also 
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^  9.  In  Germany,  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great,  illustrious  for 
his  valor  and  his  piety,  was  zealous  for  suppressing  the  remains  of 
the  old  superstition,  which  existed  in  various  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  for  supporting  Christianity,  which  was  but  imperfectly 
established  in  many  places.  By  his  beneficence  and  liberality,  it 
was,  that  bishoprics  were  erected  in  various  places,  as  Branden- 
burg, Havelberg,  Meisen,  Magdeburg,  and  Naumburg;  so  that  there 
might  be  no  want  of  spiritual  watchmen,  who  should  instruct  the 
yet  rude  and  half  barbarous  people  in  all  the  duties  of  religion.  (20) 
In  accordance  with  the  religious  views  of  the  age,  he  also  built 
many  convents,  for  such  as  would  prefer  a  monastic  life  ;  and  he 
also  erected  schools.  If  the  illustrious  emperor  had  exhibited  as 
much  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  piety  and  sincerity,  in  all  this, 
he  could  soarcely  be  commended  too  much.  But  the  supersti- 
tion of  his  wife  Addaidej(21)  and  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
times,  led  this  excellent  prince  to  believe,  that  a  man  secured  the 
friendship  of  Grod,  by  securing  that  of  his  ministers  and  servants, 
with  great  largesses  and  presents.  He  therefore  enriched  the 
bishops,  the  monks,  and  religious  associations  of  every  kind,  be- 
yond all  bounds  :  and  subsequent  generations  reaped  this  fruit  of 
his  liberality,  that  these  people  abused  their  unearned  wealth  for 
pampering  their  vices,  waging  and  carrying  on  wars,  and  indulging 
themselves  in  luxury  and  dissipation. 

§  10.  ^o  the  account  of  these  enlargements  of  the  church,  it 
may  be  subjoined,  that  the  European  kings  and  princes  began,  in 
this  century,  to  consider  the  project  of  a  holy  war,  to  be  waged 
against  the  Muhammedans  who  possessed  Palestine^  For  it  was 
thought  intolerable,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  professors  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  that  the  country  in  which  Christ  lived  and  taught  and 

Gabr.  lintny  Sinffularitat^j  historiq.  litter.  Tom.  i.  p.  138.  ConcerniDg  Groen- 
Uutdy  Torfaeus  also  treats,  1.  c.  Tom.  ii.  p.  374;  and  in  Groenlandia  Antiqua, 
cap  xvii.  p.  127.  Hafn.  1706.  8vo. 

(20)  [It  is  more  probable,  that  OOo  the  Great  had  long  purposed,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  &  new  archbishopric,  to  curtail  the  odious  piwer  or  the  arcnbishop  of 
Mayence.  Therefore,  in  the  year  d46,  he  established  the  bishopric  of  Havel- 
berg ;  and  in  949,  that  of  Brandenburg.  For  establishing  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg,  (bb  we  are  told  by  Dietmar,  p.  335,)  the  emperor's  motives  were, 
defensio  communis  patriae,  and,  spes  remuneration  is  aeternae.  The  first  was, 
doubtless,  the  chief  motive.  The  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Mayence;  looked  upon  this  innovation  with  dislike.  But  the  emperor  seized 
the  opportunity  of  tneir  presence  in  Italy,  whither  they  came  to  receive  their 
investiture  at  his  hands,  to  obtain  from  them  the  transfer  of  the  suffragan  bisho- 
prics of  Brandenburg  and  Havelburg  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Mayence  to  that 
of  Magdeburg,  and  also  the  transfer  of  large  estates,  hitherto  possessed  by  the 
bishop  of  Halberstadt.  Addhert^  formerly  a  missionary,  and  at  this  time  abbot  of 
Weisseuburg,  was  ordained  first  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  AD.  968,  by  the  pope, 
and  received  the  pallium;  and,  attended  by  two  papal  envoys  and  the  new  bish- 
ops, repaired  to  Magdeburg,  and  was  regularly  installed.  At  the  same  time,  he 
consecrated  the  new  bishops,  Boso  of  Merseburg,  Hugo  of  Zeitz,  and  Burkard 
of  Meissen  ;  who,  together  with  the  bishops  of  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  and 
Posen,  were  to  constitute  his  suffragans.  See  the  Annalist  Saxo,  ad  ann.  969. 
&A/.] 

(^\)  See  her  life,  in  Hmr.  Canisius^  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  i. 
p.  60. 
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made  expiadon  for  the  sms  of  the  human  race,  should  be  left 
under  the  dominion  of  his  enemies ;  and  it  was  deemed  most 
righteous,  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the  christian  religion,  to 
avenge  the  numerous  calamities  and  injuries,  insults  and  suffer- 
ings, which  the  possessors  of  Palestine  were  accustomed  to  heap 
upon  the  christians  residing  in  that  country,  or  visiting  it  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  century,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  pope  Sylvester  II,  or  Gerherty  sounded^ 
the  trumpet  of  war,  by  writing  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  addressed  to  the  church  universal  ;(22)  in  which 
he  solemnly  adjured  the  Europeans  to  afford  succor  to  the  chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem.  But  none  of  them  were  disposed,  at  that 
time,  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  pontiff;  except  the  bhabitants 
of  Pisa  in  Italy,  who  are  said  to  have  forthwith  girded  themselves 
for  the  holy  war.(23) 

C22)  TliiB  ifl  the  twenty-eighth  Epistle  of  the  first  Part,  io  the  CoHection  of 
the  Epistles  of  Sylvester  II ;  published  by  du  Ckesne,  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Scriptores 
Histor.  Franc. 

(23)  See  Muralorif  Scriptoros  rerum  Italicar.  Tom.  iii  p.  400. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ABVK&SS  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Progran  of  the  Tarka  and  Saracens.—}  2.  In  ihe  West,  the  berbariana  dis- 
trees  the  christians. — §  3.  £i8ect8  of  these  evils. 

§  1.  No  unchristian  king  of  this  century,  except  Gormon  and 
Suenoj  kings  of  Denmark,  directly,  and  with  set  purpose,  perse- 
cuted the  christians  liviug  under  his  juridiction.  And  yet  they 
could  not  live  in  security  and  safety,  either  in  the  East,  or  in  the 
West-  The  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa,  though  troubled  with 
internal  dissensions  and  various  other  calamities,  were  yet  very 
assiduous  m  propagating  their  religion,  that  of  Muhammed ;  nor 
were  they  unsuccessful.  How  much  this  diminished  the  number 
of  christians,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  But  they  brought  over  the 
Turks,  an  uncivilized  people,  inhabiting  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  .to  theu:  religion.  This  agreement  in  religious  faith, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Turks,  when  afterwards  called  in  to 
aid  the  Persians,  from  depriving  the  Saracens,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  vast  kingdom  of  Persia ;  and  afterwards,  with  astonishing 
celerity  and  success,  invading  and  conquering  other  provinces 
subject  to  their  dominion.  Thus  the  empire  of  the  Saracens, 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  for  so  many  years,  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  hold  in  check,  was  dismembered,  and  at  length  sub- 
verted, by  their  friends  and  allies ;  and  the  very  powerful  empire 
of  the  Turks,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  terrible  to  christians, 
gradually  took  itsplace.(l) 

^  2.  In  the  countries  of  the  West,  the  nations  that  were  still 
pagans,  were  in  general  very  grievous  foes  to  the  christians.  The 
Normans,  during  nearly  half  the  century,  mflicted  the  severest 
blows  upon  the  Franks  and  others.  The  Prussians,  the  Slavo- 
nians, (2)  the  Bohemians,  and  others  to  whom  Christianity  was 
unmtelligible  and  hateful,  not  only  labored  with  great  violence  to 
drive  it  from  their  countries,  but  likewise  frequently  laid  waste, 

(1)  These  events,  Jo.  Leunefavius  has  endeavored  to  elucidcfte,  in  his  Annales 
Torciciy  often  reprinted.  See  abo  Geo.  Elmadnf  Historia  Saracenica,  Lib.  ii,  iii. 
p.  190,  a03, 210  &c. 

f2)  [These  distinguished  themselves,  especially,  by  the  outrages  they  com- 
mitted upon  the  christian  churches,  in  their  insurrections  a^inst  their  christian 
margraves.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  narrations  of  the  historians ;  that  when 
these  Slavonians  took  Brandenburg,  they  not  only  enslaved  or  slew  all  the  cler- 
gy, but  drew  the  corpse  of  Dodilo,  the  oeceased  bishop,  from  its  grave,  in  order 
to  strip  it  of  its  clothing;  that  after  capturing  the  city  of  Altenburg,  they  dragged 
sixty  priests,  whom  they  had  not  butchered,  from  one  city  to  another,  till  they 
all  died ;  and  among  these,  Oddar,  a  provost,  they  tortured  by  ripping  up  his 
scalpy  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  laying  bare  his  orain ;  so  that  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  extreme  anguish.  See  the  Annalist  Sazo,  ad  ann.  988.  and  DUmar, 
p.  345.     Sckl.'i 
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in  the  most  distressing  manner,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  in  which  it  was  received.  The  Danes  did  not 
cease  to  molest  the  christians,  till  after  Otto  the  Great  had  con- 
quered them.  The  Hungarians  assailed  Germany,  and  harrassed 
various  parts  of  the  country,  with  indescribable  cruelties.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  their  frequent  incursions  upon 
Italy  and  the  neighboring  islands,  I  pass  without  farther  notice. 

^  3.  Whoever  considers  attentively  the  numberless  calamities 
the  christian  nations  suffered  from  those  who  were  not  christian, 
will  readily  perceive  a  sufficient  cause  for  that  unwearied  zeal  of 
christian  princes,  for  the  conversion  of  these  furious  and  savage 
nations.  They  had  the  motives,  not  merely  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, but  likewise  of  security  and  peace.  For  they  expected,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  those  savage  minds  would  be  softened  and 
rendered  humane,  by  the  influences  of  Christianity.  Therefore 
they  proffered  matrimonial  connexion  with  their  kings  and  chief- 
tabs,  assistance  against  their  enemies,  the  possession  of  valuable 
lands,  and  other  temporal  advantages,  if  they  would  only  renounce 
the  religions  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  altogether  military, 
and  calculated  to  foster  ferocious  feelings  :  and  those  kings  and 
chieftains,  influenced  by  these  offers  and  advantages,  listened 
themselves  to  christian  instruction,  and  endeavored  to  bring  their 
subjects  to  do  the  same. 
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PART  IL 

THE  INTERNAL  BISTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  1.  State  of  learning  among  the  Greeks. — §  2.  Few  good  writers  among  them. 
— §  3.  State  or  learning  among  the  Saracens. — §  4,  5.  The  Western  nations — 
§  6.  the  state  of  philosophy. — §  7.  Sylvester,  a  restorer  of  learning. — §  8. 
Arabian  learning. 

•  §  1.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  ignorance  of  this  cen- 
tury was  extreme,  and  that  learning  was  entirely  neglected.  Nor 
is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  what  wars  and  dis- 
tressing calamities  agitated  both  the  East  and  the  West,  and  to 
what  a  base  set  of  beings  the  guardianship  of  truth  and  virtue  was 
intrusted.  Leo  the  Wise,  who  ruled  the  Greek  empire  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  both  cultivated  learning  himself,  and  ex- 
cited others  to  do  so.(l)  His  son,  Constantine  Porphyrogeni- 
tus,  was  still  more  solicitous  to  revive  literature  and  the  arts. (2) 

(1)  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridus,  Bibliotb.  Graec.  Lib.  v.  Pt.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  363.  [Leo 
VI,  reigned  from  AD.  686,  to  911.  The  learned  PkoHus  had  been  his  instructor. 
His  learning  procured  him  the  titles  of  the  Wite,  and  the  Philosopher.  He  com- 
pleted the  began  revision  of  the  imperial  laws  by  his  father,  and  published  the 
result  in  sixty  Books,  entitled  BotfiXixa,  or  BatfiXixai  diaTofsif.  It  is  a 
Greek  translation  of  Justiman's  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  with  extracts  from  the 
commentaries  of  the  Greek  Jurists,  tne  laws  of  subsequent  emperors,  and  the 
decisions  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  6us.  But  much  of^thc  originals  is  omitted, 
or  changed,  or  enlarged.  C.  D.  Fabrotti  published  a  Lat.  translation  of  forty- 
one  Books,  and  an  abstract  of  the  remaminc  Books,  Paris  1G47.  vii.  vol.  Fol. 
This  emperor's  Book  on  the  art  of  war,  compiled  from  earlier  writers,  was  pub- 
lished by  Meursius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Leyden  1612.  4to.  His  letter  to  the  Saracen 
Omar  J  m  favor  of  Christianity,  exists  in  Chaldaic  ;  from  which  there  is  a  Latin 
translation  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Lugdun.  Tom.  xvii. — Baronins,  (Annal.  AD. 
911,  §  3.^  gives  account  of  thirty-three  religious  Discourses  of  this  emperor  v 
and  Gretser  has  published  nine  more,  Ingolst.  1600.  4to.  They  were  chiefly 
designed  for  the  feast  days;  and  are  of  little  value.  See  M.  Schroedch,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  127  &c. '  TV.] 

f2)  Fabricivs,  1.  c.  cap.  v.  p.  486.  [Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  reigned  from 
AD.  911,  to  959.  The  historical,  political,  and  moral  compendiums,  which  he 
caused  to  be  made  out  from  the  earlier  writers,  were  arranged  under  fiflv-three 
heads  or  titles ;  and  were  intended  to  embrace  all  that  was  most  valuable,  on 
those  subjects.  Only  two  of  the  fifly-three  are  now  to  be  found ;  namely  the 
twenty -seventh,  relating  to  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  for- 
eign nations ;  (published,  partly  Antwerp  1582,  4to.  and  partly  Augsburg  1603. 
4to.)  and  the  fiftieth,  respecting  virtue  and  vice  ;  of  which  a  part  was  published 
by  Valesrus,  Paris  1634.  4to.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  others  are  known ;  e.  g. 
on  the  proclamations  of  kinss;  on  heroic  deeds;  on  festivals;  on  public  ad- 
dresses ;  on  manners ;  on  ecclesiastical  persons  and  things ;  on  epistles ;  on  the 
chase ;  on  war ;  on  the  establishment  of  colonies ;  on  strange  occurrences ;  &c. 
Among  the  emperor's  Own  compositions  were,  a  biography  of  his  grandfather, 
Basil;  tw^o  Books  on  the  military  stations  and  garisons  of 'the  empire;  in.9truc- 
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For  it  appears,  that  he  supported  learned  men,  of  various  des* 
eriptions,  at  great  expense  ;  he  carefully  collected  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  ages ;  he  was  himself  an  author,  and  he  prompted 
others  to  write  ;  he  wished  to  have  all  that  was  most  v^uable  in 
the  works  of  the  ancients  to  be  selected,  and  arranged  under  ap* 
propriate  heads;  and  he  re-animated,"  as  it  were,  the  study  of 
philosophy  which  was  extmct.(3)  Few  of  the  Greeks,  however, 
copied  after  these  noble  examples ;  nor  was  there  any,  among  the 
subsequent  emperors,  who  was  equally  friendly  to  literature,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Indeed  it  is  supposed,  that  Cati" 
^  stantine  Porphyrogenitus  himself,  though  the  Greeks  pronounce 
-^^  him  the  restorer  of  all  branches  of  learning,  undesignedly  injured 
the  cause  of  learning,  by  his  excessive  zeal  to  advance  it.  For, 
having  caused  extracts  and  abridgments  to  be  compiled  by  learn- 
ed men,  from  the  writers  of  preceding  ages,  in  order  to  elucidate 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  and  render  them  serviceable 
to  the  world,  the  slothful  Greeks  now  contenting  themselves  with 
these  abridgments  of  the  emperor,  neglected  the  writers  from  whom 
they  were  compiled.  And  therefore  many  excellent  authors  of 
the  earlier  period,  became  lost,  through  the  neglect  of  the  Greeks 
from  this  time  onward. 

^  2.  Few  writers,  therefore,  can  be  named  among  the  Greeks, 
on  whom  a  wise  and  judicious  man  will  place  a  high  value  ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  the  literary  seed  sown,  wliich-  seemed  to  promise 
a  rich  harvest,  was  found  to  be  dead.  The  philosophers,  if  such 
characters  flourished  among  them,  produced  no  immortal  works, 
and  nothing  of  permanent  value.  The  body  of  learned  Greeks, 
was  almost  wholly  composed  of  a  few  rhetoricians,  some  gram- 
marians, here  and  there  a  poet  who  was  above  contempt,  and  a 
number  of  historians  wlio,  though  not  of  the  first  order,  were  not 
destitute  of  all  merit :  for  the  Greeks  seemed  to  find  pleasure  al" 
most  exclusively  in  those  species  of  literature,  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation, the  memory,  and  industry,  have  most  concern. 

^  3.  Egypt,  though  groaning  under  an  oppressive  yoke,  pro- 
duced some  learned  men,  who  might  contend  with  the  Greeks 
for  the  palm  of  superiority.     The  example  of  Eutychius^  to  men- 
^^  tion  no  others,  will  evince  this ;  for  that  bisHop  of  Alexandria, 
did  honor  to  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  theology  by  his  various 

f)roductions.     Among  the  other  Arabians,  that  noble  ardor  for  use- 
ul  knowledge,   which  was  awakened  in  the  preceding  age,  con- 

tioim  to  his  son,  respecting  the  sute  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  and 
the  counM3  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  pursue;  narrative  respecting  the  image  of 
Christ  found  at  Edessa ;  on  naval  and  military  tactics ;  on  tne  mode  of  war&re 
by  different  nations ;  and  some  compilations  on  farriery,  agriculture,  breeding 
cattle,  physic,  &c.  together  with  a  large  work,  entitled  the  Ceremonial  of  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  describing  minutely  all  the  etiquette  there  practised.  It 
was  published  by  Reiskej  Lips.  1751 — 54,  li  vol.  Fol. — See  Schroeckhy  Kirchen- 
gescb.  vol.  xxi.  p.  129  &c.     7>.] 

(3)  This  is  expressly  asserted  by  Jo.  Zonaraty  Annal.  Tom.  iii.  p.  155.  ed. 
Paris. 
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tiaued  unabated,  through  this  whole  century ;  so  that  there  was 
among  them,  a  large  number  of  eminent  physicians,  philosophers, 
and  mathematicians :  whose  names  and  literary  labors  are  cele- 
brated by  Jo.  Leo  ^fricanusj  and  by  others. 

§  4.  All  the  Latins  were  sunk  in  great  barbarism.  Most  wri- 
ters are  agreed,  that  this  century  deserves  the  name  of  the  iron 
agCy  so  far  as  respects  literature  and  science  ;  and  that  the  Latin 
nations  never  saw  an  age,  more  dark  and  cheerless. (4^  And 
though  some  excellent  men  have  questioned  this  fact,  it  is  too 
firmly  established,  to  be  wholly  disproved.rd)  Schools  existed 
indeed,  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  either  m  the  monasteries,  or 
in  the  cities  which  were  the  residence  of  bishops  ;  and  there  like- 
wise shone  forth,  in  one  place  and  another,  especially  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  some  distinguished  geniuses,  who  attempted  to 
soar  above  the  vulgar.  But  these  can  easily  be  all  counted  up ; 
and  the  smallness  of  their  number  evinces  the  infelicity  of  the 
times.  In  the  schools,  nothing  was  taught  but  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  as  they  were  called  ;  and  the  teachers  were  monks,  who  es- 
timated the  value  of  learning  and  science,  solely  by  their  use  in 
matters  of  religion.  > 

^  5.  The  best  among  the  monks  who  were  disposed  to  em{4oy 
a  portion  of  their  leisure  to  some  advantage,  applied  themselves 
to  writing  annals  and  history  of  a  coarse  texture.     For  instance, 

(4)  Proofs  of  the  icooranee  of  the  age,  have  been  collected  by  Caeg.  Egat$e 
tU  BouUtUj  Uifltor.  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  288  &c.  Ludav.  Aid.  Munitoriy 
Antiqq.  ftal.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  831  &c,  and  Tom.  ii.  p.  141.  and  by  others. 

(5)  Godfr.  Wm.  LeibnUzy  Praef  ad  codicem  Juris  natars  et  sentium  aiplomat. 
maintains,  that  this  tenth  century  was  not  so  dark  as  the  following  centuries,. 
and  particularly,  not  so  dark  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  But  he^certainly  is 
extravagant ;  and  labors  in  vain.  More  deserving  of  a  hearing  are,  Jo.  MahQ- 
lany.  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  v.  Pi^ef.  p.  ii.  ^. — the  authors  of  the 
Literary  History  of  France,  vol.  vi.  p.  18  ^.  Jac.  le  Beuf,  Diss,  de  statu  litte- 
rar.  in  Francia,  a  Carolo  M.  ad  Ref^m  Robert;  and  some  others;  who,  while 
they  admit,  that  tlie  ignorance  of  this  age  was  great,  contend,  that  its  barbarism 
was  not  altogether  so  great,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed.  In  the  prooft  which 
they  allege,  there  is  considerable  deficiency  ;  but  still,  we  may  admit,  that  all 
science  was  not  entirely  exdnct  in  Europe  ;  and  that  there  was  a  number  of  per- 
sons, who  were  wise  above  the  mass  of  people ;  but  that  the  number  was  a  very 
moderate  one,  nay,  really  small,  may  be  gathered  from  the  monuments  of  the 

Se.— [The  opinion  of  LeUnUiZy  was  embraced  by  Dr.  Semler.  (Continuation  of 
mm^arten's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  453  &c.  and  Histor.  eccles.  Selecta  Capi- 
ta, Tom.  ii.  p.  526  ^.)  Hia  ar^ments  seem  ni>t  easil^r  answered.  The  tenth 
century  afforded  more  writers,  m  whom  sound  reasoning  was  combined  with 
some  learning,  than  the  twelfth,  and  thirteenth.  It  had  greater  and  better  prin- 
ces; and  in  the  years  and  the  countries,  in  which  the  Normans  and  Huns  spread 
no  general  desolation,  there  were  more  numerous  episcopal  and  monastic  schools, 
in  which  the  young  received  some  instruction,  though  rude  and  meagre.  The 
most  noted  episcopal  schools  were,  those  of  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  Magde- 
burg, Wiirtzborg,  Paria,  Tours,  Rbeiuis,  Melz,  Toul,  and  Verdun ;  and  among 
the  monastic  scnools  were,  those  of  Floury,  Clusni,  Laubes,  Gortz,  Corbey,Ful- 
da,  St  Emmeran,  Epternach,  St.  Gall,  4^.— Every  teacher,  and  nearly  every 
cloister,  procured  a  stock  of  the  classical  writers. — The  Greek  language  was  not . 
wholly  unknown :  although  the  individuals  were  becoming  more  and  more  rare 
who  could  understand  the  ancienU  in  the  originals,     Schl.\ 
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Abo,{6)  Luitprand^{7)  JVittekindJS)  Fulcuin,{9)  John  of  Ca- 
pua,(10)  Ratherius,{ll)  Flodoard,{12)  JVotkeruSy(l3)  Ethel- 
6er^,^14)  and  others ;  of  whom,  some  are  indeed  better  than  oth- 
ers, but  they  all  wander  immensely  wide  of  the  true  method  of 
composing  history.     Of  their  poets,  one  and  another  shews  him- 

(6)  [Mboy  born  at  Orleans,  educated  at  Fleury,  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Orleans ; 
was  called  to  England  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  to  preside  over  a  monastic 
school,  before  AD.  960.  AAer  two  years,  he  returned  to  Fleury,  became  abbot, 
and  resided  there  till  hid  death,  in  1004.  He  wrote  an  Epitome  of  the  lives  of 
the  popes,  compiled  from  Anastasius;  a  life  of  St.  Edmund,  king  of  the  East 
Angles;  Collection  or  Epitome  of  canons;  several  Epistles  and  short  tracts. 
See  CarCy  Histor.  Litterar.  Tom.  ii.     TV.] 

(7)  [Lultprand  was  born  at  Pavia,  or  in  Spain ;  was  envoy  of  Btrengtmug 
king  of  Italy,  to  Constantinople,  AD.  946;  created  bishop  of  Cremona,  he  be- 
came odious  to  Berengarius,  and  ^as  deposed,  AD.  963,  or  earlier,  and  retired 
to  Francfort  in  Germany.  The  emperor  Otito  sent  him  again  to  Constantinople, 
AD.  968.  He  was  alive,  AD.  970.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  of  considera- 
ble learning.  He  understood  and  wrote  in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin.  His  works 
are,  a  History  of  Europe  during  his  own  times,  in  six  Books ;  and  an  Account  of 
his  embassy  to  Constantinople,  m  968.  To  him  also  are  falsely  attributed,  a  tract 
on  the  lives  of  the  popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  Formosus,  and  a  Chronicon.  All 
these,  together  with  his  Adversaria,  or  Note-Book,  were  printed,  Antwerp  1640. 
Fol. — See  Cave,  1.  c.     TV.] 

(8)  [fVitikitid,  or  Winduchind,  was  a  Saxon,  and  a  monk  of  Corbey  in  Germa- 
ny, who  flourished,  AD.  940,  and  onwards.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Saxons, 
or  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  Otto  I.  in  three  Books;  published,  Basil 
1532,  Francf.  1577,  and  among  the  Scritores  rerum  Germanicarum ;  likewise 
some  poetic  effusions.     See  Cave,  1.  c.     TV.] 

rp)  \Pulcuin,  or  Folguin,  abbot  of  Laubes,  (Laubiensis,)  from  AD.  965,  to 
990.  lie  wrote  a  Chronicon  de  rebus  ^estis  Abbatum  Laubiensis  Coenobii ;  de 
Miraculis  Sti.  Ursmari ;  and  Vita  Folcumi  Ep.  Tarvanensis.     TV.] 

QO)  [John  Capuanus,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  flourished  from  AD.  915,  to 
934.  lie  wrote  de  Persecutionibus  Coenobii  Cassincnsis,  [a  Saracenorum  ir- 
ruptione,]  et  de  Miraculis  inibi  factis,  Chronicon  succinctum :  also  Chronicon 
postremorum  Comitum  Capuae.     See  Cave,  1.  c.     TV.] 

ril)  [Ratherius,  a  monk  of  stern  manners,  and  prone  to  give  oflence,  was 
bisnop  of  Verona  AD.  938 ;  displaced  in  954,  and  made  bishop  of  Liege ;  re- 
signed, and  was  again  bishop  or  Verona ;  was  again  removed,  and  retired  to  his 
monastery  of  Laubes,  where  he  died,  AD.  973.  His  works,  as  published  by  L. 
Dachier,  Spicilcg.  Tom.  ii.  comprise  various  epistles,  apologies,  polemic  tracts,  a 
few  sermons,  and  a  life  of  St.  Ursmar  of  Laubes.  His  Chronographia  is  said  to 
exist  in  MS.  in  iho  monastery  of  Gemblours.     See  Cave,  1.  c.     TV.] 

(I2j  [Flodoard,  or  Frodoard,  a  canon  of  Rlieims,  who  died  AD.  966,  aged 
73  years.  His  Chronicon  rerum  inter  Francos  gestarum,  ab  anno  919,  ad  ann. 
usque  966.  was  published,  Paris  1588, 8vo.  and  Francf  1594. 8vo.  His  Historiae 
ecclesiac  Romensis  Libri  iv.  was  edited  by  Sirmond,  Paris  1611.  8vo  ;  Duaci 
1617.  8vo.  and  in  the  Bibliotli.  Patr.  Tom.  xvii.  p.  500.  His  poetic  lives  of  va- 
rious ancient  Saints,  in  about  twenty  Books,  wore  never  published.  See  Cave, 
I.  c.     TV.] 

(13)  \Kotk&r,  or  MUger,  bishop  of  Lio^o,  AD.  971— -1007.  He  wrote  Historia 
Episcoporum  Traiectensium,  (scu  Loodiccnsium,)  but  whcllier  it  is  the  same 
that  was  published  by  Jo.  CkeapcaviUe,  Liege  1612,  is  doubted.  He  also  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  Landoald,  a  llomish  presbyter ;  a  life  of  St.  Remaclus,  bishop  of 
Utrecht ;  and  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Remadus,  two  Books. — It  was  another  Ao^ 
ger,  of  the  preceding  century,  whft  died  AD.  912,  and  who  was  a  monk  of  St. 
Gail,  whose  Marty rology  was  published  by  Canisius;  Tom.  iv.  p.  761.  See 
Cave,  1.  c.     TV.] 

(14)  [Etkdbert,  or  rather  Etkeltcerd,  or  Elstoard,  vfta  of  royal  English  blood, 
and  flourished  AD.  980.  Ho  wrote  Historiam  brevem  Libris  iv  ;  which  is  a  con- 
cise Chronology,  from  the  creation,  to  the  Saxon  invasion  of  England,  and  then 
a  more  full,  and  a  bombastic  history  of  England,  down  to  AD.  974.  It  was 
published  by  Saville,  with  the  Scriptores  Anglici,  London  1596.  Fol.  p.  472.    Tr.] 
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self  to  be  not  void  of  genius  ;  but  all  are  rude,  on  account  of  the 
infelicity  of  the  times,  which  could  relish  nothing  elegant  or  ex- 
quisite. The  grammarians  and  'rhetoricians  of  those  times,  arc 
scarcely  worthy  to  be  mentioned  ;  for  they  either  give  out  abso- 
lute nonsense,  or  inculcate  precepts  which  are  jejune  and  injudi- 
cious. Of  their  geometryV  arithmetic,  calculation  of  the  feast 
days,  (Compuio,)  astronomy,  and  music,  which  had  a  place  in 
their  schools,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description. 

§  6.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  was  confined  wholly  to  logic ; 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  marrow  of  all  wisdom.  More- 
over, this  logic,  which  was  so  highly  extolled,  was  usually  taught 
without  method  and  without  clearness,  according  to  the  book  on 
the  Categories^  falsely  ascribed  to  jtufrustiney  and  the  wriUngs 
of  Porphyry,  It  is  true,  that  PlatoU  Timaeus,  Aristotle's  tract 
de  interpretatione,  and  his  as  well  as  Cicero's  Topics,  and  per- 
haps some  other  treatises  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  were  in  the 
hands  of  some  persons;  but  they  who  inform  us  of  the  fact,  add 
that  there  were  none  who  could  understand  those  books. (15)  /And 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness, 
that  the  subtile  question  was  raised,  respecting  the  nature  of  uni" 
versals,  [general  ideas,']  as  they  are  called ;  namely,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  real  existences^  or  are  mere  names. 
And  this  controversy  was  violently  agitated  among  the  Latins, 
from  this  time  onward ;  or  at  least,  the  incipient  footsteps  of  this 
protracted  and  knotty  dispute,  are  discoverable  in  the  writings  of 
the  learned,  as  early  as  this  ceuturyj(16) 

§  7./ At  the  close  of  this  century,  the  cause  of  learning  in  Eu- 
rope oDtained  a  great  and  energetic  patron,  in  Gerbert  a  French- 
man ;  known  among  the  Roman  pontiffs,  as  bearing  the  name  of 
Sylvester  UJ  This  great  and  exalted  genius  pursued  successful- 
ly all  branches  of  learning,  but  especially  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, geometry,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  the  kindred  sciences ; 
and  both  wrote  upon  them  himself,  and  roused  others  to  cultivate 
and  advance  them,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  effects  of 
his  efibrts,  among  the  Germans,  French  and  Italians,  were  mani- 
fest in  this  century,  and  the  next ;  for  many  individuals  of  those 
nations  were  stimulated,  by  the  writings,  the  example,  and  the  ex- 
hortations of  Gerbert,  to  the  zealouspursuit  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  and  other  branches  of  human  science.  Ger- 
bert  cannot  indeed  be  compared  with  our  geometricians  and  matbe- 

(15)  Gunzo,  Episit.  a<1  Monaphos  Augienses,  id  Marttius  CoUectio  ampliss,. 
monumentorum  vcter.  Tom.  iii.  p.  304. 

(16)  Gunzo,  a  learned  monk,  1.  c.  p.  304,  says :  Aristoteles  genus,  speciem, 
diiierentiaiD,  proprium  et  accidens  subsislerc  denegavit,  quae  Platoni  Bubsistentia 
pcrsuasit.  Ariritotoli  an  Platoni  magis  crcdendum  putatis  ?  Maena  est  utriuaque 
autoritas,  quateoas  vix  audeat  quia  alteram  altcri  dienitate  praeferre.  This  is  a 
clear  exhibition  of  the  apple  of  discord  among  the  Latins.  Gunzo  did  not  yen* 
ture  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  difficult  question  :  but  others  attempted  it  after- 
wards. 

Vol.  II.  18 
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maticians ;  as  is  manifest  from  his  Geometry^  which  is  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  treatise,  but  at  the  same  time  imperfect  and  superfi- 
cial.(17)  And  yet  his  knowledge  was  too  profound,  for  the  com- 
prehension of  that  barbarous  age.  For  the  ignorant  monks 
supposed  his  geometrical  diagrams,  to  be  magical  figures ;  and 
therefore,  set  down  this  learned  man  among  the  magicians,  and 
disciples  of  the  evil  one.^18) 

^  8.  For  a  part  of  his  knowledge,  especially  of  philosophy,, 
medicine,  and  mathematics,  Gerbert  was  indebted  to  the  books 
and  the  schools  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain.  He  went  into  Spain, 
to  pursue  science,  and  was  an  auditor  of  the  Arab  doctors  at 
Cordova  and  Seville. (19)  Perhaps  his  example,  in  this  respect, 
had  an  influence  upon  the  Europeans.  This  at  least  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  from  this  time  onward,  such  of  tlie  Europeans  as  were 
eager  for  knowledge,  especially  of  medicine,  arithmetic,  geometry^ 
and  philosophy,  had  a  strong  desire  to  read  and  hear  the  Arab 
doctors,  resident  in  Spain,  and'  in  a  part  of  Italy ;  many  of  whose 
books  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  much  of  their  contents  was 
brought  forward  in  the  European  schools ;  many  students  also  ac- 
tually went  into  Spain,  to  get  instruction  immediately  from  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Arabic  doctors.  ^And  truth  requires  us  to  say,  that  the 
Saracens  or  Arabs,  particularly  of  Spain,  were  the  principal 
source  and  fountain  of  whatever  knowledge  of  medicine,  pbiloso- 
y  phy,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  flourished  in  Europe,  from  the 
tenth  century  onward.^ 

(17)  It  was  published  by  Bcrnh.  Pezy  Thesaur.  anccdot.  Tom.  iii.  Pi.  ii.  p. 
7  Su-. 

(18)  See  the  Histoire  litter,  dc  la  France,  Tome  vi.  p.  558.  Bovlay,  Ilistoria 
Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  314, 319  &c.  GaJb,  JCaud,  Apologie  pour  les grands  hom- 
mes  faussement  accuse  de  la  Magie,  cap.  xix.  §  4.  iGcrbert  was  a  monk  of 
Auvergne,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  study.  After  much  proficiency  in 
France,  he  attended  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  ;  and  returned,  the 
most  scientific  man  in  the  Latin  church.  In  the  year  968,  the  emperor  Otto  I, 
met  with  him  in  Italy,  and  made  him  abbot  of  Bobio;  but  he  soon  left  that  sta- 
tion, to  become  secretary  to  AduJhero,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  now  taught 
the  archiepiscopal  school,  which  flourished  greatly  under  him.  In  991,  he  was 
made  archoishop  of  Rheims;  but  was  deposed  by  pope  John  XV,  in  995;  and 
soon  after  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  On  the  deatli  of  Greaortj  V,  AD.  999, 
be  was,  by  Otto'f  influence,  created  pope ;  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sylvester  IL 
He  died,  AD.  1003. — While  at  Rheims,  he  wrote  IGO  Letters;  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Massotij  Paris  1611.  4to.  ufid  then  in  Duckene's  Scriptores  Francic. 
Tom.  ii.  and  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xvii.  While  pope,  he  wrote  three  Epistles, 
one  of  which,  in  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  calls  upon  christians  to  rescue  that 
city  from  the  hands  of  infidels.  Ho  also  wrote  de  Geometria  Liber;  de  Sphaera 
Liber  *,  de  informatione  Episcoporum  Sermo  ;  and  an  Epigramm ;  besides  several 

f)ieces  never  published.  The  life  of  St.  Adxdbert^  archbishop  of  Prague,  former- 
y  ascribed  to  him,  is  supposed  not  to  be  his.  Jiut  the  tract  de  corporc  et  san- 
fuine  Domini,  formerly  ascribed  to  Heniger,  abbot  of  Laubes,  is  supposed  to  have 
een  the  production  of  Gerbert.     Tr.] 

(19)  See  Boidayy  Historia  Acad.  Paris,  Tom.  i.  p.  314. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

HISTOBT  OP    THE  TEACIIEKS  AND  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  clergy  corrupt.— §  2.  Historv  of  the  Roman  pontilTs.— >§  3.  John  X. 
pope. — §  4.  John  XI.  and  John  XII. — §  5.  Fate  or  the  latter. — §  6.  John 
Xni.  and  Benedict  VII.— §  7.  John  XIV.  and  John  XV.— &  8.  Aggrandize- 
ment of  the  popes. — §  9.  The  biahops  and  abbots  increase  m  power. — §  10. 
Principal  vices  of  the  clergy. — §  11.  Low  state- of  discipline  in  the  monaste- 
ries.— §  12.  Principal  writeis  in  ihe  Greek  church. — §  13.  Writers  in  the  La- 
tin church. 

^  1.  Nothing  is  more  incontrovertible,  than  that  the  clergy,  both 
in  die  East  and  in  the  West,  was  composed  principally  of  men 
who  were  illiterate,  stupid,  ignorant  of  every  thing  pertaining  to 
religion,  libidinous,  superstitious,  and  flagitious.(l^  Nor  can  any 
one  doubt,  that  those  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  fathers 
and  guardians  of  the  universal  church,  were  the  principal  cause  of 
these  evils.  Nothing  certainly,  can  be  conceived  of,  so  filthy,  or 
so  criminal  and  wicked,  that  these  supreme  bishops  of  the  church 
would  deem  incompatible  with  their  characters ;  nor  was  any  gov** 
emment,  ever,  so  loaded  with  vices  of  every  kind,  as  was  that 
which  bore  the  appellation  of  the  most  holy.  (2)  What  the  Greek 
pontic  were,  the  single  example  of  T/ieophylact  shews ;  who, 
as  credible  historians  testify,  made  traffic  of  every  thing  sacred, 
and  cared  for  nothing  but  his  hounds  and  his  horses.(3)     But 

(1)  [Whoever  would  be  convinced  of  this,  need  only  look  through  the  pages 
of  Riitkerivs.  In  his  Volumen  Perpendiculorum/  sive  do  contemptu  canonum, 
for  instance,  he  speaks  of  a  clersjman,  qui,  cum  omnes  mutieres  dioecesis  suae 
sint  ipsius  filiae  spirituales,  cujuslibet  forte  illarum  corruptione  pollutus  est.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  nobility  were  more  aniious  to  become  bishops,  than  to  serve  the 
l^rd ;  and  that  tiie  example  of  the  light-minded  bishops,  wno  would  recite  pas- 
sages of  the  bible,  such  as  John  x.  1.  with  laughter,  led  others  to  indulge  in  simi 
lar  levity.  See  Sender* s  Continuation  of  Baumgarten's  Kirchcnhistorie,  vol.  iv. 
p.  507.     &W.] 

(2)  [The  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  testimony  of  an  upright  Italian,  Le^Dis  Ant, 
Mitratori,  in  his  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Lib.  v.  p.  82.  *^  In  the  tenth  century, 
especially,  alas  I  what  unheard  of  monsters  filled  not  only  many  of  the  chairs 
of  bishops  and  abbots,  but  likewise  that  of  St.  Peter !  Every  where,  might  be 
■een  the  profligate  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  rulers 
of  churches,  were  more  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  wolves,  than  of  pastors."— 
**  Good  theologians  were  then  not  to  be  found.'*     Schl.] 

(3)  [This  prelate,  who  was  of  royal  blood,  was  possessor  of  the  sea  of  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  age  of  16.  While  under  his  tutors,  he  appeared  grave  and  de- 
cent; but  when  arrived  at  maturity,  he  became  luxurious  and  extravagant.  lie 
sold  ecclesiastical  oflices;  and  he  was  so  attached  to  horses  and  to  hunting,  that 
he  kept  more  than  2000  burses,  which  he  fed  on  nuts  and  fruits  steeped  in  odo- 
rous wine.  Once,  while  celebrating  mass,  bis  groom  broueht  him  intelligence, 
that  his  favorite  mare  had  foaled.  His  joy  was  so  great,  that,  suspending  tlie 
service,  he  ran  to  the  stable,  and  after  viewing  the  fijal,  returned  to  tlie  great 
temple,  and  completed  the  sacred  services,  nis  death,  which  happened  AD. 
966,  after  he  had  neen  hishop  23  years,  was  occasioned  by  his  being  thrown  from 
his  horse  against  a  wall.  Tliis  broucht  on  an  haemoptosis;  he  languisued  two 
years,  but  without  becoming  more  devout,  and  then  died  of  a  dropsy.  Thus 
Flewry^  Histoire  de  V  Gglise,  Livr.  Iv.  sec.  51.     TV.] 
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though  the  Greek  patriarchs  were  \^ery  unworthy  men,  yet  they 
possessed  more  dignity  and  more  virtues  than  the  Roman  pontic. 

§  2.  That  the  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  this  century,  is 
a  history  of  monsters,  a  history  of  the  most  atrocious  villanies  and 
crimes,  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers  of  distinction,  and  even  by 
the  advocates  of  popery. (4)  The  principal  cause  of  these  enor- 
mities, is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  calamities  of  the  times,  which 
ensued  upon  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne^  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Italy.  Upon  the  deatli 
of  Benedict  IV,  AD.  903,  Leo  V,  was  elected  his  successor.  But 
he  reigned  only  forty  days  ;  when  Christophanes^  [or  Christo- 
pher,'] cardinal  of  St.  Lawrence,  dethroned  him,  and  cast  him 
into  prison.  In  the  following  year,  Sergius  III,  a  Roman  pres- 
byter, stripped  Christophanes  of  the  pontifical  dignity,  by  the  aid 
of  Adalbert,  the  very  powerful  marquis  of  Tuscany,  who  con- 
trolled every  thing  at  Rome  according  to  his  pleasure.  Sergius 
died  in  911,  and  his  successors,  Anastasius  III,  and  Lando,  filled 
the  holy  office  only  for  a  short  time,  and  performed  nothing  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

§  3.  After  the  death  of  Lando,  AD.  914,  the  very  rich  and 
powerful  marquis  or  count  of  Tusculum,  Alberic,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  mother-in-law,  Theodora,  a  very  lewd  woman  who  con- 
trolled all  things  at  Rome,  made  John  X,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  succeed  to  the  papal  chair.  For  at  this  time,  nothing 
was  conducted  regularly  at  Rome,  but  every  thing  was  carried  by 
bribery,  or  violence.(5)     This  John,  though  otherwise  a  very  bad 

(4)  [Daronitis,  Annales,  ad  ann.  1)00,  says  of  tliis  century  :  **  It  is  usual  to  de- 
noininutc  it  the  iron  age,  on  account  of  its  barbarism  and  barrenness  of  all  good; 
also  the  leaden  ojre^  on  account  of  the  abounding  wickedness  by  which  it  was 
deformed  j  and  the  ilark  vtre,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  writers." — *''Onc  can 
scarcely  believe,  nay  absolutely  cannot  credit,  without  occular  dcmon^itration, 
what  unworthy  conduct,  wliat  base  and  enormous  deeds,  what  execrable  and 
abominable  transactions,  disgraced  the  holy  catholic  see,  which  is  the  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  caiholic  eluiich  revolves  ;  when  temporal  princes,  who,  though 
called  christian,  were  most  cruel  tyrants,  arrogated  to  themselres  the  election  of 
the  Roman  pontitfs.  Alas,  the  shame!  Alas,  the  mischief!  What  monsters, 
horrible  to  behold,  were  then  raised  to  the  holy  see,  which  angels  revere  ?  What 
evils  did  they  perpetrate ;  what  horrible  tragedies  ensued  ?  With  what  pollu- 
tions was  this  pco,  though  itself  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  then  stained  ;  what 
corruptions  iiifcclcd  it ;  what  filthiness  dt'liled  it,  and  hence  what  marks  of  per- 
petual iufamy  aie  \  ii-ible  u]»on  It."     TV.] 

(5)  [At  thai  time,  the  not<'d  Tkrodora,  with  her  two  daughters,  Matozia  and 
T}ieodora,  resjiHfd  at  Rome.  They  were  wholly  devoted  to  what  was  called  the 
Tuscan  parly,  of  which  tlie  hsaiijitis  .A/t/Aoi— (not  Jllnic,  uss  in  the  text  of  ^05- 
keim,) — was  the  ht.ad.  Tlieso  woriuni  not  only  lived  in  habits  r.f  the  most  abo- 
minable uncliastity,  with  ilji  (  liief  men  of  Roine,  but  they  had  boundless  influ- 
ence in  ihe  governinen  tfir.v.  Lnltprand  is  in  this  matter  the  principal  histori- 
an. F.cc'ird  and  Mnraton  h^\i'  iiu!«'»(|  qtiosiioncd  his  anthorily,  and  endeavored 
to  make  his  tcsliujony  riuspi-ion-.  But  s'tca/hirt  of  (iemblours,  and  Mberlc  the 
author  of  the  chn)nic]e  of  Vwi'c,  (wIjo  couM  rjot  have  tran.scribed  from  Luit- 
prami,)  connrm  his  account  of  llie  jnntli<rale  lives  of  these  b.ise  females.  Sdd. — 
Lnitprand's  narrative  of  the  elevaiion  of  John  X,  a.s  translated  by  Bower ^  (lives 
of  the  Vopv-fi,  vol.  V.  f».  !H».)  is  as  follows.  ••  In  those  days,  PrUr  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  (esteemed  the  first  aniiiepi&copal  see  after  that  of  Home,)  used  fre- 
quently to  send  to  Rome  a  deacon  named  John,  to  pay  his  obeisance  to  his  holi- 
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man,  is  commended  for  one  deed  :  he  successfully  attacked  and 
vanquished  the  Saracens,  who  occupied  a  fortified  mountain  [on 
the  banks  of  the]  Gariliano.  But  Marozia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodora  and  wife  of  ^/Acric,  was  inimical  to  him.  Therefore  when 
she,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Albericy  had  married  Wido^  [or 
Guido^'\  marquis  of  Tuscany,  she  persuaded  her  new  husband  to 
seize  her  mother's  lover,  AD.  928,  and  to  imprison  and  kill  him.  Leo 
VI  now  succeeded  ;  aud  he  dying  six  months  after,  was  followed 
by  Stephen  VII.  After  two  years,  or  AD.  931 ,  Stephen  died,  and 
Marozia  procured  for  her  son,  John  XI,  whom  she  had  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  Sergius  III,  elevation  to  the  chair  of  saint  Peter, 
and  the  government  pf  the  church. (6) 

§  4.  John  XI,  who  was  raised  to  supreme  power  in  the  church, 
by  the  aid  of  his  mother,  lost  it  again,  in  the  year  933,  through 
the  enmity  of  Alheric^  liis  uterine  brother.  For  Alberic^  being 
ofiended  with  his  step-father,  Hugo  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  Ma- 
rozia was  married  after  the  death  of  Wido,  expelled  Hugo  from 
Rome,  and  confined  both  his  mother,  and  his  brother  the  pontiff, 
in  a  prison,  where  John  died  AD.  936.  The  four  pontiffs,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  church,  till  the  year  956, 
namely  Leo  VII,  Stephen  VIII,  Marinus  II,  and  AgapetuB^  are 
represented  as  better  men  than  John  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  they 
reigned  more  tranquilly.  But  on  the  deatli  of  Agapetus^  AD.  . 
956,  Alberic  II,  the  consul  of  Rome,  who  controlled  every  thing 
there  by  his  influence  and  wealth,  raised  his  own  son  Octavius,  yet 
a  youth  to  the  pontificate.  This  youth,  utterly  unworthy  of  tlie  of- 
fice, assumed  the  name  of  John  XII ;  and  thus  introduced  the 
custom,  which  continues  to  the  present  day  among  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, of  changing  their  name,  on  their  elevation  to  that  office. (7) 

ness.  As  tho  deacon  was  a  very  comely  and  personable  man,  Theodora  falling 
passionately  in  love  with  him,  engaged  him  in  a  criminal  intrigue  with  her. 
While  thriy  lived  thus  together,  the  brnliop  of  Bologna  died,  and  John  had  inter- 
est enough  to  get  himselt  elected  in  his  room.  But  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna 
dying  before  he  was  consecrated,  Theodora  pcrsunded  him  to  exchange  the  see 
of  Bologna  for  that  of  Ravenna;  and  he  was  accordingly,  at  her  request,,  ordain- 
ed by  pope  LandOf  archbi^iop  of  that  city.  Ldindo  died  soon  after,- and  upon  his 
death,  Theodora  exerting  all  her  interest,  as  she  could  not  live  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  fiom  her  lover,  got  him  preferred  to  the  pontifical  chair." — 
Luitprandj  Lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  fc^ce  also  Fleurtj  Histoire  de  1'  Eglisc,  Livr.  liv.  § 
49.     TV.] 

(6)  Marozia  is  a  woman  infamous,  in  the  view  of  all  historians  ancient  and 
modern ;  who  tell  us,  thai  the  pontiff  John  XI  was  her  son,  and  the  fruit  of  an 
illicit  intercourse  with  Sergius  111.  Yet  one  writer,  Jo.  Geo.  Eccardj  in  his  Ori- 
gines  Guelphicae,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  ii-  p.  131,  dares  to  vindicate  her  character,  and  to 
represent  Sergius  as  being  her  first  husband.  1  say  daresy  for  it  is  audacious,  to 
acquit  without  proof  or  reason,  a  woman,  wiiose  actions  condemn  her  and  show 
her  to  be  destitute  of  all  integrity  and  virtue. 

(7)  [Dr.  Moshdvi  is  incorrect  in  asserting,  that  Alheric  himself  raised  his  son 
to  the  pontificate.  Tlii.s  patrician  and  prince  of  Rome,  was  in  fact  a  tyrant,  who 
had  irregularly  usurped  the  supremacy  at  Rome ;  but  he  died  in  the  year  954, 
and  while  .'Igapctus  was  still  living;  ho  that  he  transmitted  to  his  son,  only  what 
he  himself  possessed,  tho  civil  dominion  of  the  city.  On  the  death  of^gapetits, 
in  the  year  95(),  Octavius  was  advised  by  his  friends,  to  place  himself  in  St.  Pe- 
ter^s  chair;  and  this  he  found  not  difficult  to  accomplish,  although  his  age  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  the  place  :  for  he  was  perhaps,  not  then  nineteen  years  old. 
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^  5.  The  exit  of  JbAn  XII,  was  as  unfortunate,  as  his  promo- 
tion had  been  scandalous.  Being  very  uneasy  under  the  haughty 
government  of  Berengarius  II,  king  of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Otto  the  Great,  king  of  Germany,  AD.  960,  inviting  him  to 
march  an  army  into  Italy,  and  rescue  the  church  and  die  com- 
monwealth from  cruel  tyranny ;  and  promised,  if  he  would  do  this, 
to  invest  him  with  the  insignia,  and  confer  on  him  the  title,  of  em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  Otto  came  accordingly,  with  his  forces, 
and  was  declared  emperor  of  Rome,  by  John^  in  the  year  962. 
But  the  pontiff  soon  after  repented  of  what  he  bad  done;  and, 
although  he  had  bound  himself  by  solemn  oath  to  the  emperor,  he 
formed  a  coalition  with  Adalbert y  the  son  of  Berengariusj  against 
Otto.  The  emperor  therefore  returned  to  Rome,  the  next  year, 
and  assembled  a  council,  in  which  John  was  accused  of  numerous 
crimes,  and  perhaps  also  proved  guilty,  and  formally  deposed ; 
Leo  YIII,  being  appointed  to  his  place.(8)  When  Otto  had  left 
the  city,  John  came  to  Rome,  AD.  964,  assembled  another  coun- 
cil, and  condemned  the  emperor's  pontiff;  but  be  soon  after  died 
a  miserable  death. (9)  After  his  exit,  the  Romans  elected  Bene-- 
diet  V:  but  the  emperor  carried  him  away  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  died .(10) 

§  6.  The  Roman  pontiffs  after  Leo  VIII,  who  died  AD.  966, 
down  to  Gerbert  or  Sylvester  II,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  were 
in  different  degrees  meritorious  and  successfhl ;  but  no  one  of 
them  deserved  high  commendation.  John  XIII  was  placed  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  influence  of  Otto  the  Great,  AD.  965. 

He  wn9  the  first  poj^e,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  changed  his  name.  Yet  it  was 
only  iu  spiritual  affairs  that  he  assuiuod  the  name  of  John  ;  in  all  worldly  mat- 
ters, he  still  retained  his  former  name.  See  Muratori,  ad  ann.  954,  and  056. 
Sdil.-] 

(d)  [The  charges  against  John  XII,  wore,  that  ho  had  said  mass  without  com- 
Tuunicaiinff ;  that  he  had  ordained  a  deacon,  in  a  stable ;  that  he  had  taken  mo- 
ney for  ordinations ;  and  had  urdained  as  a  bishop  a  child  only  ten  years  old ;  that 
he  carried  on  amours  with  various  females^  one  of  whom  had  been  his  father's 
concubine ;  that  he  turned  the  holy  palace  mto  a  brothel )  that  he  was  given  to 
hunting  )  that  he  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  god-father  ;  and  had  castrated  one 
of  the  cardinals ;  that  he  had  set  several  houses  on  fire ;  and  had  frequently  been 
seen  clad  in  armour,  with  a  sword  by  his  side ;  that  he  had  drunken  :o  the  health 
of  the  devil ;  that  in  playing  at  dice,  he  had  invoked  Jupiter f  VenuSf  and  other 
pagan  deities ;  that  he  never  said  mattins,  or  any  other  canonical  hours,  and  ne- 
ver signed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
vol.  V.  p.  108, 109.     IV.] 

(9)  [On  a  certain  evening,  he  retired  out  of  the  city,  to  spend  the  night  in 
criminal  converse  with  a  married  woman.  There  he  received  a  wound,  perhaps 
from  the  injured  husband,  of  which  he  died  eight  days  afler.  Fleury,  tiistoire 
Eccles.  Livr.  Ivi.  §  10.  on  the  authority  of  LuUprand.     TV.] 

(10)  In  this  history  of  the  pontiffs  of  this  century,  I  have  consulted  the  ori- 

f;inal  authorities,  most  of  which  are  given  by  Miiratori,  in  his  Scriptores  rerum 
talicar.  and  I  have  aJso  examined  the  writings  of  others,  who  have  consulted 
the  sources  of  information,  namely  Baronius^  Peter  dc  Marca^  Sigonius  de  re^o 
Italiae,  with  the  learned  notes  of  Jos,  ^nton,  Saxinsy  Muratori's  Annales  Italiae, 
Pagif  and  others.  The  general  correctness  of  these  statements,  no  one  can 
doubt;  yet  many  parts  of  this  history,  undoubtedly,  need  more  licht:  and  that 
it  may  have  been  corrupted  by  the  partialities  of  the  writers,  on  whom  we  have 
to  depend,  can  not  be  denied. 
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He  but  just  entered  on  his  functions,  when  he  was  driven  from 
Rome ;  but  the  next  year,  the  emperor  arriving  in  Italy,  he  was 
restored  to  his  chair,  and  held  it  peaceably,  till  his  death,  in  972. 
His  successor,  Benedict  VI,  was  miserably  strangled  in  a  prison, 
into  which  he  was  thrown  in  the  year  974,  by  Cresceniius  the  son 
of  the  very  noted  Theodora.  For  upon  the  death  of  Otto  the 
Great,  AD.  973,  the  Romans,  who  had  been  awed  by  his  power 
and  severity,  relapsed  into  their  former  licentiousness  and  disor- 
derly violence.  After  Benedict^  Franco  a  Roman,  who  assumed 
the  name  oi  Boniface  VII,  held  the  pontifical. chair,  for  a  short 
time  only  ;  for  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  was  driven  from  Rome, 
and  Donus  II,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name,  succeed- 
ed to  thd  chair.  Donus  died  in  975,  and  Benedict  VII  govern- 
ed the  Romish  church  very  quietly  during  nine  years,  or  till  AD. 
984.  His  prosperous  reign  was,  probably,  to  be  ascribed  wholly 
to  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  family  from  which  he  originated. 
For  be  was  the  grandson  of  that  Alberic^  who  had  been  so  pow- 
erful a  prince,  or  tyrant  rather,  at  Rome. 

^  7.  His  successor,  John  XIV,  previously  bishop  of  Pavia-,  was 
destitute  of  the  support  derived  from  family,  and  was  abandoned 
by  Otto  III,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  elected.  Hence, 
bis  end  was  tragical ;  for  Boniface  VII,  who  had  thrust  himself 
into  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  year  974>  and  being  soon  after  ex- 
pelled, had  retired  to  Constantinople,  now  returned  to  Rome,  cast 
John  into  prison,  and  there  dispatched  him.  Yet  BonifaceU 
prosperity  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  he  died  but  six  months  af- 
ter. He  was  succeeded  by  John  XV ;  who  by  many  is  denomi- 
nated John  XVI,  on  account  of  another  John^  whom  they  repre- 
sent as  reigning  at  Rome  four  months.  This  John  XV  or  XVI 
governed  the  church,  during  almost  eleven  years,  from  AD.  985, 
to  996,  with  as  much  prosperity,  as  the  troubled  state  of  the  Ro- 
man afiairs  would  permit ;  which  was  owing,  not  so  much  to  his 
personal  virtues  and  prudence,  as  to  his  Roman  birth,  and  to  the 
nobility  of  bis  house.  Of  course,  his  German  successor,  CrregO" 
ry  V,  whom  the  emperor  Otto  III,  commanded  the  Romans  to 
elect,  AD.  996,  was  not  equally  prosperous.  For  the  Roman 
consul  Crescensy  expelled  him  the  city ;  and  placed  John  XVI, 
who  before  was  called  PhilagathuSf  at  the  head  of  the  church. 
But  Otto  ni,  returning  to  Italy,  AD.  998,  with  an  army,  depriv- 
ed John  of  his  eyes,  his  nose,  and  his  ears ;  and  committing  him 
to  prison,  restored  Ctregory  to  the  chair.  And  Gregory  dying 
soon  after,  the  emperor  raised  his  preceptor  and  friend,  the  cele- 
brated Gerbert^  or  Sylvester  II,  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Romans.(ll) 

(11)  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  this  period,  is  very  barren  and  un- 
interesting; and  besides,  is  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  I  have  follow- 
ed, for  the  most  part,  Ludov.  Ant.  MuratorVs  Annales  Italiae,  and  Daniel  Paj{&- 
hroeh's  Conatus  Chronoloeico-Historicus  de  Romauis  Pontificibus,  which  is  pro- 
fixed  to  his  Acta  Sanctor.  IVfaii. 
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§  8.  Amidst  these  perpetual  commotions,  and  the  reiterated 
crimes  and  contests  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's  vice- 
gerents on  eartli,  so  great  was  the  power  of  the  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition of  die  times,  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  were  gradually  and  imperceptibly  advanced. (12)  Otto 
the  Great,  indeed,  introduced  a  law,  that  no  Roman  pontiF should 
be  created,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  emperor  : 
and  this  regulation  continued,  as  all  admit,  from  bis  time  till  the 
end  of  the  century.  And  this  emperor,  as  well  as  bis  son  and 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  held  uniformly  their  right  of  su- 
premacy over  the  city  Rome  and  its  territory,  as  well  as  over  the 
Roman  pontiff;  as  is  demonstrable  by  many  examples.  And  the 
more  intelligent  bishops  likewise,  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
throughout  the  century,  were  on  their  guard,  to  prevent  the  Rom- 
ish bishop  from  arrogating  to  himself  alone  legislative  power 
in  the  church.  But  still  the  pontiffs,  sometimes  openly  and  di- 
rectly, and  sometimes  by  stratagems,  invaded  the  rights  both  of 
emperors  and  kings,  and  also  of  the  bishops ;( 13)  and  there  were 
some  among  the  bishops,  who  were  their  adulators,  and  favored 
their  designs.  It  has  been  observi^d  by  learned  men,  that  there 
were  bishops,  in  this  century,  though  never  before,  who  called  the 
pontiffs  bishops  of  the  worlds  instead  of  bishops  of  Rome ;  and 
that  some  even  among  the  French  clergy  conceded,  what  had 
never  been  heard  of,  that  bishops  receive  indeed  all  their  power 
from  God  J  but  through  St.  Peter. {14)- 

(12)  [Yet  no  traces  of  any  dominion  of  the  popes  over  the  monasteries,  are  as 
vet  discoverable.  In  the  year  968^  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  wras  visited  bj 
imperial  com inisH loners.  The  abbot  of  Richenau  had  complained  of  the  monks 
tlicrc,  to  Uedwlg,  the  widowed  duches  of  Suabia  ;  and  through  her  the  complaint 
rraclied  the  imperial  court.  The  eniperor  appointed  for  this  visitation  eight  bish- 
ops, of  whom  Ilennj  of  Treves  was  the  first  commissioner,  together  with  eicht 
abbots;  and  he  commanded  the  commit^sioncrs  to  proceed  mildly  with  the  abbot 
of  St.  Gull,  who  was  his  kinsman.  Hero  is  no  shadow  of  papal  iurisdiction. 
(See  Kkhdmrtf  de  casibiis  S.  Galli,  cap.  xi.)  Yet  the  popes  laid  hold  of  various 
occasions,  to  extend  their  power  over  monaytories.  Thus  wo  read  of  SylvesUr 
11,  that  he  arbitrarily  declared  the  monastery  of  I^rsheim  free  from  other  juris- 
diction; and  ordered,  that  whenever  tlio  monks  deviated  from  their  rule,  they 
should  be  corrected  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  if  tliis  was  not  eifectual,  the  em- 
peror should  be  called  upon.  (Rcgiao  potcstati  deputarentur.)  Sec  MabiUoyiyj  An- 
naics  Ord.  S.  Boned.  Saecul.  v.  p.  43. — So  also,  in  the  year  073,  the  pope  called 
the  monastery  of  Corvey,  whose  privileges  had  bcen*c8lablished  by  the  emperor 
OttOf  a  daughter  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  subject  only  to  it.  The  great  loras,  in 
the  mean  time,  exercised  sovereign  power  in  ecclesiastical  things,  unrestrained, 
in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  &.r:.  The  German 
churches  possessed  also  the  right  of  electing  their  own  bishops ;  and  the  popes 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Gorman  kings,  to  give  investiture  to  their  bishops. 
See  llardums  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  i.  p.  153  «&c.  where  pope  John  X,  says  ex- 
plicitly :  Cum  prisca  consuetudo  vigeat,  i£/  nuUus  alicui  clcrico  episcopaium  con- 
fcTje  debeatj  nisi  rex j  cui  divinitus  sccptra  collata  sunt — hoc  mullo  modo  esse 
potest,  ut  absque  rc^ali  praeceptione  in  qualibet  parochia  Episcopus  sit  consecra- 
tus.     SchL] 

(13)  Examples  are  adduced,  in  the  Histoire  du  droit  ecclesiastique  Francois, 
Tom.  i.  p.  217.  cd.  in  8vo. 

(M)  The  Benedictine  monks,  in  llisloirc  lillcraiic  de  la  France,  Tom.  vi.  p. 
78,7^,98,186  Ac. 
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^  9.  The  inferior  bishops  eagerly  copied  after  the  example  of 
the  principal  bishop,  by  laboring  to  extend  their  authority.  From 
the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  his  sons,  many  bishops  and  abbots 
had  obtained  for  their  tenants  and  estates,  exemption  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and  other  magistrates,  and  also  from  all 
imposts  and  taxes.  But  in  this  century,  they  labored  to  obtain 
also  civil  jurisdictiou  over  the  cities  and  districts  of  country  sub- 
ject to  them,  and  coveted  the  functions  of  dukes,  marquisses,  and 
counts.  ^15)  For  whereas  violent  contests,  respecting  jurisdic- 
tion and  other  things,  frequently  sprung  up  between  the  dukes, 
the  governors  of  cities,  or  the  counts  and  marquisses  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  bishops  on  the  other,  these  latter,  taking  advantage 
of  favorable  occasions,  left  no  means  unattempted,  to  secure  to 
themselves  those  high  offices  :  and  the  kings  and  emperors  not 
unfrequently  granted  their  petitions ;  sometimes,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  contentions  and  broils  among  the  civil  and  military 
magistrates,  sometimes  from  their  reverence  for  religion,  and  some- 
times with  a  view  to  augment  their  own  power  by  means  of  the 
bishops.  (And  hence  it  was,  that  from  this  time  onward,  so  many 
bishops  and  abbots  were  to  be  seen,  sustaining  also  characters  en- 
tirely foreign  firom  their  sacred  functions,  and  enjoying  the  rank 
of  dukes,  marquisses,  counts,  and  vis-counts.(16)    > 

^  10«  Besides  their  ignorance,  which  was  extreme,(17)  the  bo- 
dy of  the  Latin  clergy  were  chargeable  with  two  great  vices, 
which  are  deplored  by  most  of  the  writers  of  those  times  ;yname- 
ly,  concviinage,  and  simony. )  In  the  first  place,  very  generally, 

(15)  [Among  these,  may  be  reckoned  the  regulation  of  tolis  and  coinage, 
which  some  of  them  obtained.  Thus,  for  example,  the  archbiBhopric  of  Treves 
obtained  these  rights  from  king  Lewis,  AD.  902.  See  Brower's  Anna!.  Trerir. 
Lib.  ix.  and  Kohler'a  Reiebshistorie,  p.  54.— And  in  the  year  946,  the  emperor 
Otto,  bestowed  on  the  monastery  of  Gemblours,  the  conuol  of  the  market  and 
of  coinage,  the  fi>ee  election  of  their  own  abbots  and  advocates,  and  the  riffht  of 
erecting  fortifications.  See  MaHUony,  Annal.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  p.  483,  484^  In 
like  manner,  Otto  II  conferred  on  Mito,  bishop  of  Minden,  the  right  of  coining 
money.  Chron.  episco.  Mindens.  p.  166,  167.  in  hahmtaCs  Scriptores  Brunsw. 
Tom.  ii.  And  likewise  Adaigag,  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  received  from  the 
munificence  of  OUo,  great  power,  and  direct  civil  dominion,  namely  the  judicial 
power,  the  right  to  levy  tolls  and  to  coin  monev,  and  in  short  whatever  related 
to  the  roval  finance,  to 'the  exclusion  of  all  royal  functionaries  from  these  affairs. 


of  Colyguc  and  Maycnce,  and  to  the  bishopric  of  Spire  and  Minden.  He  adds, 
however,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  bishops  to  preside  personally  in  the  temporal 
courts  ;  but  only  by  their  deputies.     2V,J 

(16)  Ludov.  Thomassin,  in  his  Disciplina  ecclesiae  vetus  et  nova,  Tom.  iii.  Lib. 
i.  cap.  26,  p.  89,  has  collected  much  matter,  in  order  to  evince,  that  the  functions 
of  dukes  and  counts  were  sustained  by  bishops,  a»  earlv  as  the  ninth  century. 
And  some  of  the  bishope'pretend,  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  secular  power  back 
to  the  eiffhth  century.  But  I  greatly  mistake,  if  any  indubitable  instance  can  be 
produced,  of  earlier  date  tlian  the  tenth  century. 

(17)  Ratherius,  in  his  Itinerarium,  (published  by  Dachier,  Spicileg.  Tom.  i.  p. 
381.)  says  of  the  priests  of  Verona :  sciscitatus  de  fide  illorum,  inveni  plurimos 
neqoe  ipsum  sapere  symbolum,  qui  fuiase  creditur  Apostolorum. 

Vol.  II.  19 
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not  only  the  priests  but  the  monks  also,  connected  themselves  with 
women,  some  indeed  in  a  lawful  way,  but  others  in  an  unlawful 
manner ;  and  with  these  wives  and^  concubines,  and  the  childr^i 
born  of  them,  they  squandered  the  property  of  the  church-(18)  In 
the  next  place,  there  was  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  the  regular  and 
canonical  election  of  bishops  and  abbots  ;  but  the  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,*  either  conferred  the  sacred  offices  on  their  friends  and 
ministers,  for  whom  they  had  partiality,  or  sold  them  to  the  high- 
est bidders. (19)  And  hence,  frequendy,  men  the  most  unfit  and 
flagitious,  sometimes  soldiers,  civil  magistrates,  and  counts,  were 
invested  with  spiritual  offices,  of  the  highest  dignity  and  influence. 
In  the  following  century,  Gregory  VII,  endeavored  to  cure  both 
of  these  evils. 

^11.  Among  the  Greek  and  oriental  monks,  there  was  more 
appearance  of  religion  and  decorum  ;  but  among  the  Latin  monks, 
at  the  begmning  of  this  century,  discipline  was  so  low,  that  most 
of  them  did  not  even  know,  that  the  rule  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  follow,  was  called  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict.  To  this 
evil,  a  remedy  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  was  applied  by  Odo^ 
a  French  nobleman,  who  was  a  learned  and  devout  man  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  that  age.  Being  made  abbot  of  Clugni  in 
Burgundia,  a  province  of  France,  after  the  death  of  Bemo,  AD. 
927,  he  not  only  obliged  his  monks  to  live  according  to  their  rule, 
but  likewise  bound  them  to  obsei-ve  additional  rites  and  regula- 
tions ;  which  had  an  air  of  sanctity,  but  were  in  reality  trivia], 
though  onerous  and  inconvenient.  (20)  This  new  form  of  monas- 
tic life  procured  for  its  author  great  fame  and  honor  ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  it  was  propagated  over  all  Europe.  For  very  many  of 
the  ancient  monasteries,  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  adopted  the  discipline  of  Clugni ;  and  the  new  monasteries 
that  were  erected,  were  by  their  founders  subjected  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline. Thus  was  formed,  in  the  next  century,  the  venerable 
order  of  Clugni^  or  tliat  body  of  associated  Cluniacensians,  which 
was  very  widely  extended  and  renowned  for  its  wealth  and  pow- 
er.(21) 

(18)  That  this  custom  commenced  in  the  besinnins  of  this  century,  appeara 
ftom  Orderic  VUalis,  and  others,  and  particularly  from  an  epistle  of  MatUiOf 
bishop  of  Chalons;  published  by  Jo.  Mahillony^  Analecta  veter.  p.  429.  ed.  nova. 
Of  the  Italian  monks,  who  supported  wives  and  concubines,  and  thus  misused 
the  church  property,  see  Hugo^  de  monasterii  Farfensis  destructione ;  in  .Afura- 
toris  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  278  fyc. 

(19)  Very  noticeable  examples  and  testimonies  may  be  seen  in  the  Gallia 
Christiana,  Tom.  i.  p.  23,  37.  Tom.  ii.  p.  173,  179.  See  also  Ahibo's  Apologeti- 
cum  ;  subjoined  to  tJie  Codex  Canon.  Fithoei,  p.  398.  and  MahUlony^  Annales 
Bened.  Tom.  v.  and  others. 

(20)  See  Jo.  MaJbiUony,  Annales  Bened.  Tom.  iii.  p.  386  &c.  and  PraefaUa 
ad  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  v.  p.  xxvi.  Sue.  Mabillony  tteats  lai^ely  of 
BerrWf  the  first  abbot  of  Clugni,  and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Clugni,  in  his 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saec.  v.  p.  66.  and  of  Odo^  ibid.  p.  122  &c.  The 
general  history  of  the  order  of  Clugni,  is  neatly  written  by  Hipp.  Hdyotj  Hia- 
toire  dos  Ordres  religieuees,  Tom.  v.  p.  184  &c.  The  present  state  of  Clugni, 
is  described  by  JIfartenc,  Voyage  litter,  de  deux  Benedictins,  Pt.  i.  p.  227  &c. 

(21)  I  am  mistaken,  if  most  of  the  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history  have  not 
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§  12.  The  more  dtsunguished  writers  of  tliis  century,  are  easi- 
ly enumerated.  Among  die  Greeks  was  Simeon  Magister^  chan- 
cellor of  Constantinople.  He  transcribed  the  earlier  written  Ziret 
of  the  SainU,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  a  better  form,  and  cloth- 
ing them  in  a  better  style  ;  for  which  he  obtained  the  £rurname  of 
MetaphrastesJ22)  But  in  digesting,  polishing,  and  embellishing 
these  lives  of  Saints,  he  is  said  to  have  enlarged  the  original  narra- 
tives, by  the  addition  of  many  of  his  own  fictions  and  silly  tales. 
Alcofi,  an  Armenian  monk,  has  left  us  a  tract  on  the  religion  of 
the  Armenians,  which  is  not  contemptible.  ^23)  The  two  authors 
of  Catenae,  Olympiodorus  and  Oecumen%tiSy{24)  are  placed  by 
some  in  this  century ;  but  it  is  wholly  on  conjectural  grounds. 
With  better  reasons,  $uidas^  the  famous  lexicographer,  is  placed 


apprehended  the  import  of  the  word  ordtrj  as  apph'ed  to  the  CIuniaceuBians, 
Cutersians,  and  others.  For  they  take  it  to  mean  a  new  monastic  institute^  or  a 
new  sea  of  monks;  in  which,  they  mistake,  by  confounding  the  modern  use  of 
the  term  with  its  ancient  meaning.  The  term  order,  as  used  by  the  writers  of 
that  age,  at  first  sienified  merely  some  particular. /arm  of  monastic  discipline. 
But  from  this  use  of  the  word,  another  gradually  arose  :  for  the  word  order  de- 
noted tt  society  or  association  of  many  moimBtcries,  acknowledging  one  head,  and 
following  the  same  rules  of  liftj.  'fjic  order  of  Clugni  was  not  a  new  monastic 
sett,  like  the  orders  of  Carthuaiana,  DominicanSy  and  Franciscans  ;  but  it  deno- 
ted, first,  that  mode  of  living  which  Odo  prescribed  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Clugni ;  and  then,  the  whole  number  of  monasteries  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, which  embraced  the  regulations  of  Clugni,  and  united  in  a  kind  of  associ- 
ation, of  which  the  abbot  of  Clugni  in  France  was  the  head. 

(2S)  See  Leo  AlhUius,  de  Symoonimi  scriptis,  p.  24  &c.  Jo.  BoUand,  Praefa- 
tio  ad  Acta  Sanctomm,  Antw.  §  iii.  p.  vi.  &c.  [Simeon  Metaphrastes  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  a  man  of  both  genius  and  learning.  The  emperor  Leo  made 
him  his  principal  secretary,  patrician,  logotbetes  or  high  chancellor,  and  master 
of  the  palace.  He  flourished  about  AD.  901  ;  and  devoted  his  time,  when  the 
hnmness  of  his  offices  did  not  prevent,  to  the  rewriting  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
How  many  narratives  he  revised,  or  composed  anew,  it  is  difficult  to  state ;  be- 
caoee  the  religious  Inograpbies  of  subsequent  writers,  have'been  ascribed  to  hi(p. 
Of  the  661  narratives,  long  and  short,  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  Leo 
MUtttMS  supposes,  122  are  actually  of  his  revision  ',  AAA  he  attributes  to  other  au- 
thors whom  he  names ;  and  95,  he  thinks,  are  not  Simeon's,  but  he  cannot  as- 
certain, to  whom  they  should  be  attributed. — Many  of  the  genuine  narratives  of 
SJtmeon,  have  found  their  way  into  the  large  collections  of  Surius  and  BoUand; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  were  never  printed. — ^Besides  these  revised  bi- 
ographies, a  number  of  orations,  epistles,  and  short  poems,  hymns  &c.  are  extant 
as  the  proKductions  of  Simeon.  See  Cave't  HistoriaLitterar.  Tom.  ii.  and  Fleury, 
Histoire  de  1'  Eglise,  Livr.  Iv.  §  31.     Tr.^ 

^)  [J^lcon  was  bom  in  Pontus,  and  educated  in  a  monastery  on  the  confines 
of  rontus  and  Paphlagonia.  About  the  year  961,  his  abbot  sent  hint  out  as  a  chris- 
tian missionary ;  and  he  travelled  in  Armenia,  and  various  countries  of  the  F2ast, 
and  in  Greece.  He  was  accounted  a  saint ;  and  miracles  are  related  of  him. 
His  book  i/«  pessima  rdigione  Armenorum,  in  a  Latin  translation,  is  extant  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.     TV.] 

(24)  For  an  account  of  Oecumenius  of  Tricca,  see  especially  Bemh.  de  Mont- 
faucon,  Biblioth.  Coislin.  p.  274.  [Oeeumemus,  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thrace,  is 
placed  in  this  century,  because  he  quotes  Photius  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
Dut  mentions  no  later  writer.  His  brief  scholia  on  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  and 
on  the  canonical  Epistles,  are  all  borrowed  from  the  fathers,  and  especially  from 
Chrysostom.  His  works  were  printed  at  Paris,  Gr.  and  Lat.  1631.  ii  Tomi  Fol. — 
Olympiodorus f  a  Greek  monk  and  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  of  uncertain  age,  is 
author  of  an  exposition  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  printed,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the 
Auctnarium  Patr.  Duceanum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  602.  The  Catena  on  Job,  ascribed  to 
him,  is  more  probably  the  work  of  Nicetas,  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century- 
It  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Fr.  Junius^  Lond.  1637.  Fol.     TV.] 
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among  the  writers  of  this  centu]7.(25)  The  most  distinguished 
author  among  the  Arabian  christians,  was  Eutj/chiuSy  bishop  of 
Alexandria ;  whose  Annales,  with  other  writings,  are  still  ex- 
tant.(26) 

§  13.  The  best  among  the  Latin  writers  was  Gerbertj  or  Syt- 
vester  II,  the  Roman  pontiff;  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before.  (27) 
The'rest  deserve  no  higher  character  than  that  of  indifferent  wri- 
ters. Odo,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Cluniacensian  associa- 
tion or  order,  has  left  some  writings,  which  have  few  marks  of 
genius  and  discernment,  but  many  of  superstition. ^28)  Some 
tracts  of  Ratherius  of  Verona,  are  extant ;  which  indicate  a  mind 

(25;  [That  Suidas  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  is  inferred  (Voin  his 
computations,  in  the  article  'AJoft,  which  all  terminate  with  the  reign  of  the 
em^rOT  John  2SmitceSf  who  died  of  poison,  AD.  975.  His  Dictionary,  which 
is  a  kind  of  historical  and  literary  encyclopaedia,  was  best  published  by  KuMter^ 
Cambridge  1705.  3  vol.  Fol.     2V.] 

(96)  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fahridua,  Bibliographia  antiquaiia,  p.  179.  and  Evseb.  Re- 
naudotj  Historia  Patriarch.  Alexandr.  p.  347.  TEutychtM  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  the  melchite  or  orthodox  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  froiii  AD.  933,  to  950. 
His  Arabic  name  was  Said  Ilm  Bairiky  that  is  Said  the  son  of  Batrik.  Said  signi- 
fies Blessed;  which  in  Greek  is  'Eut^x^?,  or  Eutychiua.  He  lived  unhappily 
with  his  flock,  and  died  at  the  ace  of  75.  His  principal  work  is  his  AnnaU, 
from  the  creation,  to  AD.  937:  edited  by  £.  Poeockf  Arab,  and  Lat.  Oxford, 
1658.  4to.  He  alao  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  after  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens; 
a  disputation  between  the  heterodox  and  christians,  in  opposition  to  the  Jacob- 
its,  and  some  medical  tracts ;  all  of  which  still  exist  in  manuscript. 

The  Gre^  toriters  of  this  century,  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  arc  the  following. 

John.  Caaieniata,  a  reader  in  the  church  of  Thessalonica.  Wlicn  that  city 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  AD.  904,  John  was  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Tarsus,  where  he  composed  a  full  and  interesting  History  of  the 
destrueHonof  J%es8aloHica,  and  of  his  own  sufferings.  It  was  published  Gr.  and 
Lat.  by  Leo  Maims,  Symmict.  Pt.  ii.  p.  180. 

Bypnciytus  of  Thebes,  who  has  been  confounded  with  Hyppolitus  Porten- 
sis,  of  the  third  century.  He  flourished  about  AD.  933.  A  Chronicon,  or 
a  part  of  one,  composed  by  him^  was  published,  Greek  and  Latin  by  H.  Co- 
nisiuSf  Lection.  Antiq.  Tome  iii.  p.  35.  He  also  it  is  probable,  composed 
the  brief  notices  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  have  gone  under  the  name  of  the 
earliei  HyvpoLytus. 

Motes  Bar-Cepha,  bishop  of  Beth-Raman,  and  supervisor  of  the  churches  in 
the  regions  of  Babylonia.  He  lived  in  this  century,  but  in  what  part  of  it,  is 
uncertain.  He  composed,  in  Syriac,  three  Books  de  Paradiso;  which  Andr. 
MasiuSf  translated  into  Latin,  and  then  published  his  translation,  Antw.  1568. 
8vo.    It  is  also  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xvii.  p.  45G. 

SisinniuSf  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  994 — 997,  composed  a  tract  de 
AWpltw  Consobrinorum ;  which  is  in  Leundavius,  Jus  Gr.  et  Kom.  Lib.  iii.  p. 
197.     Tr.]  ^ 

C27)  rSee  the  preceding  chapter,  §  7,  8.  and  Note  (18).  p.  138. 

(28)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  vi.  p.  220.  [His  life,  written  by 
John,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  in  three  Books,  and  the  same  revised  by  JVoi- 
god,  two  centuries  after,  are  in  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bcned.  Tom.  vii. 
or  Saecuj.  vi.  p.  150 — 199  ;  to  which  MahUlony  prefixed  a  full  arcount,  compo- 
•«d  bjr  himself;  ibid.  p.  124  &c.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  brougiit  up  in  the  court 
of  fVilliam  duke  of  Aquitain,  and  educated  at  Tours  and  Paris.  Ho  early  be- 
ca™«  *  monk,  and  a  great  admirer  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  From  the  year' 912, 
till  his  death  in  942,  lie  was  engaged  in  teaching  school,  presiding  in  monaste- 
ries* making  journies  to  Rome  and  Paris,  dec.  on  public  buainoss.  His  works 
are  wveral  legends,  concerning  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  dec.  a  life  of 
St.  "^tfr/d  count  of  Orleans,  an  abridgment  of  Gregory's  Morals  on  Job,  in 
twe°^y-five  Books,  and  devotional  pieces.  They  are  all  published  in  the  Bibli- 
oth "atr.  Tom.  xm\      Ti .] 
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of  good  powers,  and  imbued  with  the  love  of  justice  and  integri- 
ty.(29)  Atto  of  Vercelli,  composed  a  tract  on  ecclesiastical 
^evances  ;  which  throws  lighten  the  state  of  those  times.  (30) 
Dunstan^  an  Englishman,  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  monks,  a 
Harmony  of  monastic  rt*Zc*.(31)  Aelfric  of  Canterbury,  de- 
served well  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain,  by  a  variety  of 
tracts.(32)  Burckardj  bishop  of  Worms,  aided  the  study  of  ca- 
non law,  by  a  volume  of  Decretal  in  twenty  Books.  But  he  was 
not  the  sole  compiler ;  for  he  was  aided  by  Olbert.{3Z)  Odilo 
of  Lyons,  has  left  us  some  frigid  sermons,  and  other  things  not 

(23f)  Histoiro  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  vi.  p.  339.  [See  note  (11)  on  the 
preceding  chapter,  pa.  136.     TV.] 

(30)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  vi.  p.  281.  [^^to  SecvnduSf  was  a 
native  of  Lombardy,  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  age.  Augustine  was  his  favorite  author.  He  presided  over  the  church  of 
Yereelli,  from  AD.  945,  till  his  death  in  OGO.  His  works  were  republished, 
more  complete,  in  2  vol.  Fol.  Vercelli.  174)9.  *  They  comprise  a  collection  ot 
Canons  and  ecclesiastical  Statutes,  for  the  use  of  his  church  ;  de  prcssuris  eccle- 
siftsticis,  in  three  Parts ;  (on  the  bishops'  courts,  their  ordinations ;  an^  de  fa- 
cultatibus  ecclesiarum ;)  several  Homilies;  and. a  verbal  Commentary  on  the 
EpisUes  of  Paul.     Tr.] 

(31)  [St.  Dunstan  was  born  in  Somerset,  educated  at  Glastonbury,  where  he 
became  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot.  He  served  several  years  at  court,  was 
bishop  of  Worcester  AD.  95G,  bishop  of  London  in  9r)8,  and  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury from  961,  to  988.  He  was  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  monkery,  and 
edibacy,  and  is  reported  to  have  wrought  many  miraclos.  His  Harmomj  of  mo- 
nastic rules,  in  twelve  chapters,  was  published  by  Reiner,  as  an  Appendix  to  his 

'  work  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  England,  Duaci  1626.  Fol. 
See  Hume's  Hist,  of  £ng.  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  94  &^.  His  life  and  miracles  compo- 
sed by  O^em,  a  monk  of  Canterbury  m  the  eleventh  century,  with  extracts 
from  others,  may  be  seen  in  MdbUlony,  Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vii,  or  Sac- 
cul.  V.  p.  654.— 715.     TV.] 

(32)  lAelfriCf  or  Elfric^  or  AffnCf  archbishop  of  Canterburv,  firom  AD.  996,  to 
1006,  was  a  monk  of  Abin«ion,  and  (as  Usher  supposes,^  filled  several  other  of- 
fiees  in  the  church,  during  forty  years,  before  he  was  maae  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Most  of  the  writings  generally  ascribed  to  him,  are  by  some  ascribed  to 
another  monk  of  the  same  name,  who  was  made  archbishop  of  York,  and  died 
AD.  1051.  See  Henry  Wharton's  Dissert,  de  duobus  Alfricia,  in  his  Anglia  Sa- 
cra ;  and  Mabillony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  viii.  p.  61  ^-c.  The  works 
ascribed  to  Aelfric  of  Canterbury,  are  a  Biblical  history  ',  a  Homily  on  tlie  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;  (in  which  be  disproves  transubstantiation ;)  an  Epistle  to 
fVvIfin  bishop  of  Sherburne  ;  another  to  WuJfstaa  archbishop  of  York ;  a  Peni- 
tentiary ;  and  an  Epistle  to  Wvlfin^  on  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  These  have 
been  published ;  and  most  of  them  in  Saxon  and  Latin.  Besides  these,  there 
exist  in  MS.  a  collection  of  eighty  Sermons;  a  Saxon  Chronicle,  a  translation  of 
the  canons  of  the  Nicene  council,  a  translation  of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogue,  with 
several  lives  of  monkish  saints,  all  in  the  Saxon  language  :  also  a  Latin-Saxon 
dictionan",  a  ^ammar  of  the  Saxon  language ;  Extracts  fiom  Priscian,  &c.  See 
Core**  Histona  Litterar.  vol.  ii.     TV.] 

(33)  See  the  Chronicon  Wormatiense,  in  Ludewig's  Reliquiae  Manuscriptor. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  43.  and  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  vii.  p.  595  4^. 
[Burchard  a  Hessian,  was  first  a  monk  of  Laubes,  and  then  bishop  of  Worms, 
n-om  AD.  996,  to  1026.  He  commenced  his  great  work  on  canon  law,  while  in 
his  moniutery,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  instructor  Olbert;  but  completed  it,  du- 
ring his  episcopate.  It  was  first  published  at  Cologne,  1548.  Fol.  and  aflerwards 
inSvo.  Though  still  in  twenty  Books,  it  contains  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  original 
work.  Its  authority  is  very  small,  being  compiled  without  aue  care,  and  oAen 
firom  spurious  works.  The  fiill  title  of  the  book  is,  Magnum  Deeretarum  (or  Ca- 
mmum)  Volumen;  but  it  is  often  cited  by  the  title  Decretum;  and  also  by  that  of 
Broeardica^  or  Brocadieorum  Opus,  from  the  French  and  Italian  Brocurd,  i.  e. 
Burchard,    See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxii.  p.  414  ^c-     Tr] 
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much  better. (34)     Of  those  who  wrote  histories  and  annals,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  treat.(35) 

(34)  [Si,  Odilo  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  educated  at  Clugoi,  where  he  be- 
came the  abbot  AD.  f^4.  He  afirrwardtt  refused  the  archbisLopric  of  Lyons ; 
and  died  abbot  of  Clugni,  AD.  1049.  aged  87  years.  His  works,  as  published  by 
Du  Cfiesne,  in  his  Biblioih.  Ciuniacensis,  Paris  1G14  ;  and  thence  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  xvii,  consist  of  fourteen  sermons  on  the  festal  days ;  a  life  of  St.  Mai' 
olus;  a  life  of  St.  Addeidis  ;  four  hymns ;  and  some  letters.  His  own  life,  writr 
ten  bv  his  pu^il,  Jotsald,  in  two  Books,  is  given  us  by  MahUlony,  together  with  a 
long  biographical  preface,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  Yiii.  p.  631 — 
710.     7V.1 

(35)  [The  Latin  toriters  omitted  by  Dr.  Moskdm,  were  some  of  them  mere 
authors  of  the  lives  of  certain  monks  and  saints.  Such  were  Stephen^  abbot  of 
Laubos,  and  AD.  903,  bishop  of  Lieffe ;  Huhald,  or  Hucbald,  a  French  monk, 
who  flourished  under  Charles  the  Bald,  AD.  916 ;  Gerard,  deacon  of  the  cloister 
of  St.  Medard,  AD.  d^Q^—Fride^odus,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  AD.  960;— and 
^dsoj  abbot  of  Montier  en  Der,  in  France,  AD.  960.  Most  of  the  others,  were 
popes  or  bishops,  who  have  lefl  us  only  some  epistles.  Such  were  John  X.  pope 
AD.  915—923  \^.^gapetus  II,  pope,  AD.  946— 956  ;-^oAn  XII,  pope,  AD.  956 
— 963 ; — John  Xllf,  pope,  AD.  965—972; — Pilgrim,  or  Peregrine,  archbishop  of 
Lorch,  AD.  971—992 ;— Benedict  VI,  pope,  AD.  972—974  ;— Benedict  VII,  pope, 
AD.  975—984  ;— JbA?*  XV,  pope,  AD.  986— 996;— and  Gregory  V,  pope,  AD. 
996 — 999.  To  these  classes  or  writersi  may  be  subjoined  the  two  following  in- 
dividuals, f 

Roswida,  or  Roswitha,  a  learned  and  devout  nun,  of  Gandersheim  in  Germa- 
ny; who  flourished  about  AD.  980.  She  understood  Greek,  as  well  as  the  La- 
tin, in  which  she  wrote.  Her  compositions  are  all  in  verse;  namely,  a  panegyric 
on  Otto  the  Great,  eight  Martyrdoms  of  early  Saints,  six  sacred  Comedies,  on 
various  subjects,  but  chiefly  in  praise  of  the  saints ;  and  a  poem  on  the  esUb- 
lishment  or  her  monastery.  These  were  best  edited  by  H.  L.  SchurTJUisch,  Wit- 
temb.  1707.  4to.     See  SchroeckKs  Kirchengcsch.  Vol.  xxi.  p.  177, 256. 

Heriger,  or  Hariger,  abbot  of  Laubes,  AD.  990—1007.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  bishops  of  Liege;  a  tract  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  the  live* 
of  St.  Ursmar,  St.  Berlendis,  and  St.  Landoald.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTOBY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  The  state  of  religion. — §  2.  Contests  respecting  predestination  and  the  Lord's 
supper. — §  3.  Belief  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand. — §  4.  Multitude 
of  the  sainU. — §  5,  6.  The  different  branches  of  theology  neglected. — §  7. 
Controyersy  betwen  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

^  1.  That  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
misunderstood  and  perverted,  and  that  such  doctrines  as  remain- 
ed entire,  were  obsctured  by  the  addition  of  the  most  unsound 
opinions,  is  manifest  from  every  writer  of  this  period.  The  es- 
sence of  religion  was  supposed,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  La- 
tins, to  consist  in  the  worship  of  images,  in  honoring  departed 
saints,  in  searching  for  and  preserving  sacred  relics,  and  in  heap- 
ing riches  upon  the  priests  and  monks.  Scarcely  an  individual 
ventured  to  approach  God,  without  first  duly  placating  the  images, 
and  the  saints.  And  in  searching  after  relics  and  hoarding  them, 
all  were  zealous  even  to  phrensy  :  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
monks,  nothing  was  more  an  object  of  the  divine  solicitude,  than 
to  indicate  to  doting  old  women  and  bareheaded  monks,  the  places 
where  the  corpses  of  holy  men  were  deposited.  The  fire,  which 
bums  out  the  stains  remaming  on  human  souls  after  death,  was  an 
object  of  intense  dread  to  all ;  nay,  was  more  feared  tlian  the  pun- 
islunents  of  hell.  For  the  latter,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  easily 
escaped,  if  they  only  died  rich  in  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  priests, 
or  had  some  saint  to  intercede  for  them  ;  but  not  so  the  former. 
And  the  priests,  perceiving  this  dread  to  conduce  much  to  their 
advantage,  endeavored,  by  their  discourses,  and  by  fables  and 
fictitious  miracles,  continually  to  raise  it  higher  and  higher. 

^  2.  The  controversies  respecting  grace  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, which  disquieted  the  preceding  century,  were  at  rest  in  this. 
For  each  party,  as  appears  from  various  testimonies,  left  the  oth- 
er at  liberty,  either  to  retain  the  sentiments  they  had  embraced, 
or  to  change  them.  Nor  was  it  an  object  of  much  inquiry,  in 
this  illiterate  and  thoughtless  age,  what  the  theologians  believed 
on  these  and  other  subjects.  Hence,  among  those  who  flourished 
in  this  age,  we  find  both  followers  of  AugustinCy  and  followers  of 
Pelagius  ;  and  perhaps  as  many  can  be  discovered,  who  supposed 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  literally  presented  m  the 
eucharist,  as  there  were,  who  either  had  no  established  opinion  on 
the  subject,  or  believed  the  Lord's  body  to  be  not  present,  and  to  be 
received  in  the  eucharist  only  by  a  holy  exercise  of  the  soul.  ( 1 )  Let 

(1)  That  the  Latin  doctors  of  this  century,  held  different  opinions,  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  ofChrist  are  present  in  the  sacred  Sup- 
per, is  very  clearly  attested  :  nor  do  iearnd  men  among  the  Romaji  Catholics, 
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no  one,  however,  ascribe  this  moderation  and  forbearance,  to  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  age  :  it  was  rather  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  which  rendered  them  both  indisposed,  and 
unable  to  contend  on  these  subjects. 

§  3.  Numberless  examples  and  testimonies  shew,  that  the  whole 
christian  world  was  shrowded  in  immense  superstition.  To  this, 
were  added,  many  futile  and  groundless  opinions,  fostered  by  the 
priests  for  their  own  advantage.  ^  Among  the  opinions  which  dis- 
honored and  disquieted  the  Latiir  churches,  in  this  century,  none 
produced  more  excitement,  than  the  behef,  that  the  day  of  final 
>*  consummation  was  at  hando  This  belief  was  derived,  in  the 
'  preceding  century,  from  the  Apocalypse  ofJohn^  xx.  2,  3,  4.(2) 
and  being  advanced  by  many  in  this  century,  it  spread  over  all 
Europe ;  and  excited  immense  terror  and  alarm  among  the  peo- 
ple. For  they  supposed,  St.  John  had  explicitly  foretold,  that 
after  a  thousand  years  from  the  birth  of  Christy  Satan  would  be 
let  loose,  Antichrist  would  appear,  and  the  end  of  the  world  would 
come.  Hence  immense  numbers,  transferring  their  property  to 
the  churches  and  nionasteries,  left  all,  and  proceeded  to  Pales- 
tine, where  they  supposed  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven  to 
judge  the  world.  Others  by  a  solemn  vow,  consecrated  them- 
selves and  all  they  possessed  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries, 
and  the  priests ;  serving  them  in  the  character  of  slaves,  and  per- 
forming the  daily  tasks  assigned  them  :  for  they  hoped,  the  su- 
preme Judge  would  be  more  wvorable  to  them,  if  they  made  them- 
selves servants  to  his  servants.  Hence  also,  whenever  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  or  moon  took  place,  most  people  betook  themselves  to 
caverns,  and  rocks,  and  caves.  Very  many  also  gave  a  large 
part  of  their  estates  to  God  and  the  saints  ;  that  is  to  the  priests 
and  monks.  And  in  many  places,  edifices,  both  sacred  and  sec- 
cular,  were  suffered  to  go  to  decay ;  and  in  some  instances,  actu- 
ally puUed  down ;  from  the  expectation  that  they  would  no  long- 
er be  needed.  This  general  delusion  was  opposed,  indeed,  by  a 
few  wiser  individuals ;  but  nothing  could  overcome  it,  till  the  cen- 
tury had  closed.  But  when  the  century  ended,  without  any  great 
calamity,  the  greater  part  began  to  understand,  that  John  bad  not 
really  predicted,  what  they  so  much  feared. (4) 

who  follow  truth  rather  than  party  feelings,  disavow  tho  fact.  Thai  the  doc- 
trine of  IransubstaiiUatwn,  was  at  this  time  unknown  to  tho  English,  has  been 
shown  from  their  public  homilies,  by  Rajnn  de  Thoyras,  Uistoiic  d'  Anglcterre. 
Tome  i.  p.  463.  icl  that  this  doctrine  was  then  received,  by  some  of  the  French 
and  German  divines,  may  be  as  easily  demonstrated.  ["  For  a  judicioui  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  of  the  Saxon  £nglish  church  concerning  the  eucharist, 
sec  Coilier's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  cent.  x.  p.  304,  266.**. 

(2)  ["  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil, 
and  iSatan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,"  ^.  They  understood  this  to  re- 
fer to  the  times  of  the  christian  dispensation.  And  as  Satan  was  to  be  loosed, 
aAer  the  thousand  years ;  and  as  the  vision  proceeds  immediately  to  describe 
the  general  judgment;  they  concluded,  the  woild  would  come  to  an  end,  about 
AD.  1000.     IV.] 

(3)  Almost  all  the  donations  of  this  century,  afford  efidcnce  of  this  general 
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§  4.  The  number  of  the  saints,  i.  e.  of  cardinals  of  the  heaven* 
ly  court,  and  ministers  pf  state  in  the  world  above,  was  generally 
very  great.  (4)  For  this  extremely  inconsiderate  and  supersti- 
tious age  required  a  host  of  patrons  and  guardians.  Besides,  so 
great  was  the  wickedness  and  madness  of  most  people,  that  the 
reputation  of  being  a  saint,  was  obtained  without  much  effi>rt. 
Whoever  was  by  nature  rather  austere,  and  of  coarse  manners, 
or  was  possessed  of  a  strong  imagination,  appeared  amidst  such  a 
profli^te  multitude,  as  one  who  had  intimate  converse  with  God. 
The  Roman  pontiff  who  had  before  begun  to  assume  to  himself 
the  right  of  making  new  saints,  gave  the  first  specimen  of  the  ac- 
tual exercise  of  this  power,  in  this  century ;  at  least,  no  example 
of  an  earlier  date  is  extant.  John  XV,  in  the  year  993,  by  a 
solemn  act,  enrolled  Udalrich,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  among  those 
to  whom  christians  might  lawfully  address  prayers  and  worship.(5) 
Yet  this  act  must  not  be  understood  to  imply,  that  from  this  time 
onward,  none  but  the  Roman  pontiff  might  enroll  a  saint.  (6)  For 
there  are  examples  which  shew,  that  down  to  the  twelfth  century, 
the  bishops  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  provincial  councils,  without 
even  consulting  the  pontiff,  did  place  in  the  list  of  saints,  such  as 
they  deemed  to  be  worthy  of  it.  (7)     But  in  the  twelfth  century, 

deJuaion  in  Europe.  For  the  reason,  asBirned  for  the  giA,  is  generally  thus  ex- 
presaed  :  ApprvptnquatUB  mundi  terminOf  aus.  fi.  e.  7%e  end  ejjfthe  world  being 
now  at  kimd.']  Of  the  many  other  proofii  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion, 
f which  was  ao  profitable  to  the  clergy,)  I  will  adduce  only  one  striking  paM&ae 
from  ^bbo  of  Fleury,  in  his  Apologeticum  adveraas  Arnulphum,  which  Fr. 
Pitkoems  has  subjoined  to  the  Uodex  Canonum  ecclesiae  Romanae,  p.  401. 
"  When  a  little  boy,  (in  the  tenth  century,)  I  heard  a  public  discourse  delivered 
in  the  church  of  Paris,  concerning  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  immediately  after 
the  thousand  years  terminated,  Antichrist  would  come,  and  not  long  after  that, 
the  universal  judgment  would  follow.  This  doctrine  I  resisted,  as  nir  as  I  was 
able,  firom  the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  book  of  Daniel.  At  last,  my 
abbot,  of  blessed  memory,  Richard^  very  skilfully  eradicated  the  inveterate  error 
respecting  the  end  of  the  world,  after  reccivinff  the  letter  from  the  Lotharingiana 
which  I  was  to  answer.  For  the  rumor  had  filled  nearly  the  whole  world,  that 
when  the  Annunciation  of  Mary  should  fiiU  on  Saturday,  then,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  end  of  the  world  would  take  place." 

{A)  [Yet  it  should  be  remarked,  that  before  the  year  994,  prayers  to  the  saints, 
and  to  the  virgin  Mary,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  canons  of  the  English  church- 
es. They  are  first  enjoined,  in  a  collection  of  canons  of  this  date  \  which  is  in 
WHkhCs  Concil.  Tom.  i.  p.  265.  We  read,  however,  in  a  circular  Epistle  of 
John  XV,  in  the  year  993 :  Sic  adoramtu  et  colimus  reliquias  martyrum  et  con- 
feasorum,  ut  eum,  [Christimiy']  cuius  martyres  sunt,  adoremus— siquis  contradi- 
cat,  Anathema.     Harduin's  Cuncil.  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  i.  p.  726.     Sehl.] 

(5)  Franc.  Pa^y  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roman.  Tom.  li.  p.  250  &c. 

IfS)  This  opinion  was  held  by  the  friends  of  the  Romish  court ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, by  PkU.  BonanmUf  Numismat.  Pontif.  Romanor.  Tom.  i.  p.  41  &c, 

(7)  9ee  the  remarks  of  Franc.  Pap,  Breviarium  Pontif.  Romanor.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
960.  Tom.  iii.  p.  30.  and  of  j^rm.  £  la  ChapelUf  Bibliotheaue  Ancloise,  Tom. 
xja.  105.  and  Jo.  MahUlony,  Praef.  ad.  Saecul.  v.  Actor.  SS.  ord.  Bened.  p.  liii. 
rTtie  word  canon,  in  the  middle  ages,  denoted  in  general,  a  register  or  a  matricu- 
lation roll ;  and  in  a  more  limited  sense,  a  list  of  the  saints;  and  to  canonize  a 
peraoD,  was  to  enroll  his  name  in  this  book  or  register  of  the  saints.  In  th« 
earlier  times,  none  were  recognized  as  saints,  except  martyrs  and  confessors. 
But  in  the  times  of  ignorance,  the  stupid  people  often  selected  and  made  for 
themselves  saints,  who  did  not  deserve  the  name.  To  remedy  the  evil,  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  one  should  be  recognized  as  a  saint,  till  the  bishop  of  the  place, 

Vol.  ii.  20 
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Alexander  III,  annulled  this  right  of  councils  and  bishops ;  and 
made  canonization^  as  it  is  called,  to  rank  among  the  greater 
causes^  or  such  as  belong  only  to  tlie  pontifical  court. 

<J  5.  Of  the  labors  of  the  theologians  in  sacred  science,  and 
the  different  branches  of  it,  little  can  be  said.  The  holy  scrip- 
tures, no  one  explained,  in  a  manner  that  would  place  him  high 
among  even  the  lowest  class  of  interpreters.  For  it  is  uncertain, 
whether  Olympiodorus  and  Oecumenius  of  Tricca,  belong  to  this 
century.  Among  the  Latins,  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  continued 
his  exposition  of  the  scriptures,  which  he  commenced  in  the  jpre- 
ceding  century.  He  is  very  concise  on  the  literal  signification, 
but  very  copious  and  prolix  on  the  mystical  sense ;  which  he 
prefers  greatly  to  the  literal  meaning.  Besides,  he  exhibits  not 
so  much  his  own  thoughts,  as  those  of  others,  deriving  hb  expla- 
nations from  the  early  interpreters.  Odo^s  Moralia  on  Job,  are 
transcribed  from  the  work  of  the  same  title  by  Gregory  the 
Great.  Who  were  esteemed  the  best  expository  of  scripture  in 
that  age,  may  be  learned  from  J^otkerus  Balbulus,  [or  the  Stam- 
merer,] who  wrote  professedly  an  account  of  them.(8) 

§  6.  Systematic  theology  had  not  a  single  writer,  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  Greeks  were  satisfied  with  bamascenus;  and  the 
Latins  with  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,  who  were  in  that 
age  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  theologians.  Yet  some  also 
read  Beda^  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  Moral  and  practical  theolo- 
gy, received  less  attention  than  in  almost  any  age.  If  we  except 
some  discourses,  which  are  extremely  meagre  and  dry,  and  the 
lives  of  saints,  which  were  composed  among  the  Greeks  by  Sim- 
eon  Metaphrastes,  and  among  the  Latins  by  Hubaldy  Odo,  Ste- 
phen of  Liege,  and  others,  without  fidelity,  and  in  very  bad  taste ; 
there  remains  nothing  more  in  this  century,  that  can  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  practical  theology.  Nor  do  we  find,  that  any 
one  sought  renown,  by  polemic  writings,  or  confutations  of  the 
enemies  of  truth. 

§  7.  The  controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in 
consequence  of  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  the  times,  were 
carried  on  with  much  less  noise  than  before ;  but  they  were  not 

after  inyestigation  made,  should  declare  him  such.  This  was  the  practice  in 
Europe,  from  the  Beventn  century,  onward.  The  popes  canonized,  as  well  as 
others  ;  but  only  in  their  own  diocess.  But  at  this  time,  the  chapter  of  Augsburg 
saw  fit,  to  reouest  the  pope  to  pronounce  their  bishop  Ulrich,  a  saint  for  all  the 
churches.  The  bishop  or  Augsburg  who  succeeded  Ulrich,  might  have  canon- 
ized this  worthy  man,  for  the  church  of  Augsburg:  but  in  that  case,  be  would 
have  been  honored  only  in  his  'own  diocess,  and  not  throughout  the  whole 
church.    The  pope  complied  with  the  request,  without  much  enquiry.    SckL.I 

(8)  [His  book  is  entitled :  de  Interpretibus  divinarum  litterarum ;  and  may  be 
found  in  Pezs  Thesaur.  anecdot.  noYiss.  Tom.  i.  Pt.  i.  p.  1.  It  was  addressed  to 
SoUmotif  afterwards  bishop  of  Constance ;  whom  it  excited  to  the  study,  not  only 
of  the  biblical  interpreters,  but  also  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  wri- 
ters of  biographies  of  the  saints;  so  that  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  guide  to  tbe 
best  method  of  studying  theology,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  those  times.     ScM.} 
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wholly  at  rest.^9^     And  those  certaiDly  err  very  much,  who 
maintain,  that  this  pernicious  discord  was  healed,  and  that  the 
Greeks  for  a  time  came  over  to  the  Latins  :(10)  although  it  is 
true,  that  the  state  of  the  times-  obliged  them,  occasionally,  to 
form  a  truce,  though  a  deceptive  one.     The  Greeks  contended 
violently,  among  themselves,  respecting  repeated  marriages.   The 
emperor  Leo,  surnamed  the  JVise,  or  the  Philosopher^  having 
had  no  male  issue  by  three  successive  wives,  married  a  fourth, 
bom  in  humble  condition,  Zo'e  Carbinopsina.     As  such  mar- 
riages, by  the  oanon  law  of  the  Greeks,  were  mcestuous,  the  pa- 
triarch Nicolaus  excluded  the  emperor  from  the  communion. 
The  emperor,  indignant  at  this,  deprived  Nicolaui  of  his  office ; 
and  put  Euthymius  into  his  place,  who  admitted  the  emperor, 
indeed,  to  the  communion,  but  resisted  the  law  which  the  empe- 
ror wished  to  enact,  allowing  of  fourth  marriages.     Hence  a 
schism  and  great  animosity,  arose  among  the  clergy ;  some  sidine 
with  AVco/atfs,  and  others  with  Euthwnius.     Ltto  died  soon  af- 
ter, and  Alexander  deposed  Euthymius^  and  restored  Nicolaus 
to  his  office;  who  now  assailed  the  character  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  with  the  severest  maledictions,  and  execrations ;  and  de- 
fended his  opinion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  fourth  marriages,  in  the 
most  contentious  manner.     To  put  an  end  to  these  commotions, 
so  dangerous  to  the  Greeks,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son 
of  Leo,  assembled  an  ecclesiastical  council,  at  Constantinople,, 
in  the  year  920.     This  council  prohibited  fourth  marriages,  alto- 
gether, but  allowed  third  marriages,  under  certain  restrictions. 
The  publication  of  this  law,  restored  the  public  tranquillity.(ll) 
Some  other  small  contests,  of  similar  importance,  arose  among 
the  Greeks;  which  show  their  want  of  discernment,  their  igno- 
rance of  true  religion,  and  how  much  deference  they  had  for 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  without  exercising  their  own  reason 
and  judgment. 

(9)  Mick.  Le  QuUn,  Diss.  i.  Damascenica,  do  procetsione  Spiritus  S.  §  13.  p. 
12.  Fred.  Spanheinif  de  perpetua  dissensione  occlesiae  Orient,  ot  Occident.  Ft. 
iv.  §  vii.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  529. 

(10)  Leo  Matins  J  de  perpetua  conscDsion*  ccclcsiae  Orient,  et  Occident.  Lib. 
ii.  cap.  vii,  viii.  p.  000  ^-e. 

(11)  These  fitcte  arc  faitlifiilly  collected  from  CedrenuSj  Leundavius,  (de  Jure 
Gmeco-Rom.  Tom.  i.  p.  104  ^c.)  Leo  Grammaticus,  Simeon  Logotlietcs,  and 
other  writers  of  Bvzantme  hislury. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BISTORT   OF    CEREMONIES    AND    RITES. 

§  1.  The  multitude  of  ceremonies. — §  2.  Feast  days. — §  3.  Office  of  St.  Mary; 

tbe  Rosary. 

^  1.  How  great  a  load  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  oppressed 
and  stifled  religion,  in  this  century,  appears  abundantly  from  the 
acts  of  the  councils  held  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  many  new-made  citizens  of  heaven,  who  were  daily  enroll- 
ed, required  the  institution  of  new  festal  days,  new  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  new  religious  rites.  And  in  excogitating  these,  the 
prie^,  though  in  every  thing  else  a  stupid  and  inefficient  set  of 
beings,  were  wonderfully  bgenious.  S6me  of  their  arrange- 
ments flowed  from  the  erroneous  opinions  on  sacred  and  secu- 
lar subjects,  which  the  barbarous  nations  derived  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  incorporated  with  Christianity.  Nor  did  the  guides 
of  the  church,  oppose  these  customs ;  but  supposed  they  bad 
fulfilled  all  their  duty,  when  they  bad  either  honored  with  some 
christian  fcnrms,  what  was  worthless  and  base  in  itself,  or  had  as- 
signed to  it  some  far-fetched  allegorical  import.  Several  cus- 
toms, accounted  sacred,  arose  from  the  silly  opinions  of  the  mul- 
titude, respecting  God  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  For  they 
supposed  God,  and  those  intimate  with  him  in  heaven,  to  be  af- 
fected, just  as  earthly  kings  and  their  nobles  are ;  who  are  ren- 
dered propitious  by  gifts  and  presents,  and  are  gratified  with 
frequent  salutations,  and  extemsil  marks  of  respect. 

^  2.  Near  the  end  of  this  century,  in  the  year  998,  by  the 
influence  of  Odiio  abbot  of  Clugni,  the  number  of  festal  days 
among  the  Latins,  was  augmented,  by  the  addition  of  the  annual 
celebration  in  memory  of  all  departed  souls.  Before  this  time, 
it  had  been  the  custom  in  many  places,  to  offer  prayers,  on  cer- 
tain days,  for  the  souls  in  purgatory :  but  these  prayers  were  of- 
fered only  for  the  friends  and  patrons  of  a  particular  religious 
order,  or  society.  Od%l6*s  piety  was  not  to  be  thus  limited  ;  he 
wished  to  extend  this  kindness,  to  all  the  departed  souls,  that 
were  suffering  in  the  invisible  world.(l)     The  author  of  the  sug- 

(1)  See  Jo.  MdbUUmyf  Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened.  [Tom.  viii.  or]  Saecul.  vi.  Pt.  i. 
p.  584  :  where  he  sives  the  life  Odiloj  and  his  decree  instituting  this  new  festi- 
val. [The  story  of  the  hermit  is  differently  related.  One  says,  the  hermit  sta- 
ted, that  wandering  near  Mount  Aetna,  he  overheard  the  souls  burning  in  that 
volcano,  relate  the  benefits  they  received  from  the  prayers  of  Odilo.  Another 
represents  the  hermit,  as  saying,  simply,  it  was  divinely  revealed  to  bim.  One 
likewise,  represents  the  hermit  as  statine ,  that  all  the  souls  in  purgatory  enjoyed 
respite f  two  days  each  week,  namely  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  Another  says, 
he  represented,  that  several  souls  had  been  released  entirely  from  purgatory,  by 
his  prayers.    And  another,  that  many  souls  might  be  released  ^.    See  MaMUo- 
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gesdon  was  a  Sicilian  recluse,  or  hermit,  who  caused  it  to  be  sta- 
ted to  Odiloj  that  he  had  learned  from  a  divine  revelation,  that 
the  souls  in  purgatory  might  be  released,  by  the  prayers  of  the 
monks  of  Clueni.(2)  (At  first  therefore,  this  was  only  a  private 
regulation  of  me  society  of  Clugni :  but  a  Roman  pontiff, — ^who 
he  was,  is  unknown, — approved  the  institution,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  every  where  observed.} 

^  3.  The  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  previously  had 
been  extravagant,  was  in  this  century  carried  much  farther  than 
before.  Not  to  mention  other  things  less  certain,  I  observe  first, 
that  near  the  close  of  this  century,  the  custom  became  prevalent 
among  the  Latins,  of  celebratbg  masses,  and  abstainmg  from 
flesh,  on  Saturdays,  in  honor  of  St.  Mary.  In  the  next  place, 
the  daily  office  of  St*  Mary,  which  the  LaXvos  call  the  lesser  of" 
ficej  was  introduced ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Urban 
n,  in  the  council  of  Clermont.  Lastly,  pretty  distinct  traces  of 
the  Rosary,  and  Crown  of  St.  Mary,  as  they  are  called,  or  of 
praying  according  to  a  numerical  arrangement,  are  to  be  found  in 
this  century.  For  they  who  tell  us,  mat  St.  Dominie  mvented 
the  Rosary f  in  the  thirteenth  century,  do  not  offer  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  opinion.  (3)  (The  Rosary  consisted  of  fifteen  rep« 
etitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  one  hundred  and  fiftfr  saluta-^ 
tions  of  St.  Mary :  and  what  the  Latins  called,  the  Crown  of 
St.  Mary,  consisted  of  six  or  seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  sixty  or  seventy  salutations,  according  to  the  age  as- 
cribed by  different  authors  to  the  holy  virgin.    * 

ny,  1.  c.  p.  666,  701.  (ed.  Paris,  1701.)  and  JWy,  HudMro  de  1'  Eclue,  Livr.  )ix. 
§  57.  All  asree,  that  the  hennit  made  hia  repreaentatioD  to  a  French  monk, 
then  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeruaalem,  and  bid  him  acquaint  OdUo  with  it ;  which 
was  acoorainglj  done.     TV.] 

(3)  The  pontiff  Benedict  AlV,  or  Proaper  LambertinuSy  in  his  treatise  de  Fes^ 
tis  Jesu  Christi,  Mariae,  et  Sanctoram,  Lib.  iii.  c.  22.  Opp.  Tom.  z.  p.  671,  yery 
vrwelj  obeerres  silence,  respecting  this  obscure  and  disreputable  on^n  of  that 
annivemiT ;  and  thus  shows  us,  what  he  thought  of  it.  And  in  this  work  of 
Benedict  XIV,  are  many  specimens  of  the  authors  discernment. 

rS)  This  is  formally  demonstrated  by  Jo.  MabilUmyy  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor. 
era.  Bened.  Saecul.  t.  p.  Iviii.  ^, 
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CHAPTER  V, 

HISTORY  OF   HERESIES. 

§  1.  The  more  ancient  heresiesi.— §  2.  The  Paulicians. — §  3.  Commotiont  exci- 
ted by  Leathard.— §  4.  The  Anthropomorphites. 

^  1.  The  amazing  stupidity  of  the  age,  which  was  the  source 
of  so  many  evils,  had  this  one  advantage,  that  it  rendered  the 
church  tranquil,  and  undisturbed  by  new  sects  and  discords. 
The  Nestonans  and  Monophysites  began  to  experience  more 
hardships,  under  the  Arabians,  than  formerly ;  and  they  are  said 
to  have  repeatedly  suffered  the  greatest  violence.  But  as  many 
of  them  gained  the  good  will  of  the  great,  by  their  skill  in  medi- 
cine, or  by  their  abilities  as  stewards  and  men  of  business,  the 
persecutions  that  occasionally  broke  out,  were  again  suppress- 

€d.(l) 

§  2.  The  Manichaeans  or  Paulicians,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  before,  became  considerably  numerous,  in  Thrace, 
under  the  emperor  John  Tzimisces.  As  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Constantine  Copronymus  had  removed  a  large  portion  of 
this  sect  to  this  province,  that  they  might  no  longer  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  East:  yet  tliey  still  remained  numerous  in 
Syria,  and  the  neighboring  countries.  Theodorus  therefore,  the 
bishop  of  Antioch,  for  the  safety  of  his  own  flock,  did  not  cease 
importuning  the  emperor,  until  he  ordered  a  new  colony  of  Mani- 
chaeans to  be  transplanted  to  Philippopolis.(2)  From  Thrace, 
the  sect  removed  into  Bulgaria  and  Slavonia ;  in  which  countries 
they  afterwards  had  a  supreme  pontiff  of  the  sect;  and  they 
continued  their  residence  there,  down  to  the  times  of  the  council 
of  Basil,  or  to  the  fifteenth  century.  From  Bulgaria,  they  mi- 
grated to  Italy ;  and  thence  spread  into  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Roman  pontifl5.(3) 

§  3.  At  the  close  of  this  century,  a  plebeian  man,  of  the  name 
of  Leuthardf  in  the  village  of  Virtus  near  Chalons,  attempted 
some  innovations  in  religion ;  and  in  a  short  time,  drew  a  large 
share  of  the  vulgar  after  him.  He  would  allow  of  no  images ; 
for  he  is  said  to  have  broken  the  image  of  our  Savior.  He  main- 
tained, that  tythes  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  priests :  and  said, 

^1)  [Some  Nestorians  were  private  secretaries  of  the  Kaliphs ;  and  the  Nes- 
tonan  patriarch  had  such  influence  with  the  Kalipb,  that  tlie  Jacobite  and  Greek 
bishops,  liTing  among  the  Arabians,  were  obliged,  in  their  diiTicuIties,  to  put 
themselves  under  his  protection.  See  Asscmany  BibHoth.  Orient.  Vatic.  Tom. 
iv.p.  96— 100.     SchL'] 

(2)  Jo.  Zonaras,  Annal.  Lib.  xvii.  p.  209.  ed.  Paris,  p,  164.  ed  Venice. 

(3)  And,  as  has  been  already  ol>e(Tved,  fierhaps  some  remains  of  the  sect  still 
exist  in  Bulgaria. 
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that  in  the  prophecies  of  thaOld  Testament,  some  things  were 
true,  and  some  things  were  false.  He  pretended  to  be  inspired  : 
but  bishop  Gebunn  drove  the  man  to  extremeties ;  and  he  at  last 
threw  himself  into  a  well. (4)  I  suppose,  the  disciples  of  this 
man,  who  doubtless  taught  many  other  things,  besides  what  are 
stated  above,  joined  themselves  with  those  who,  in  France,  were 
afterwards  called  Albigenses,  and  who  are  said  to  have  leaned  io 
the  views  of  the  Manichaeans. 

^  4.  Some  remains  of  the  Arians,  still  existed  in  certain 
parts  of  Italy;  and  especially  in  the  region  about  Padua.(5) 
Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona,  had  controversy  with  the  Anthro^ 
poffiarphitesj  from  the  year  939,  onwards.  For  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vicenza,  there  were  many  persons,  not  only  among 
the  laity,  but  also  among  the  clergy,  who  supposed  that  God  pos- 
sesses a  human  form,  and  sits  upon  a  golden  throne,  in  the  man- 
ner of  kings ;  and  that  his  ministers  or  angels^  are  winged  men, 
clothed  in  white  robes.(6)  These  erroneous  conceptions  will 
not  surprise  us,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  people,  who  were  extreme- 

(4)  An  account  of  these  transactioiifly  is  given  by  Glaber  RadulpkuSf  Hist. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  IFUury,  Histoiie  de  V  Eglise,  Livr.  Iviii.  §  ID,  thus  relates  the 
whole  story,  on  the  authority  of  Glaber.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1000,  a 
plebeian  man,  by  the  name  of  Leutard,  in  the  village  of  Virtus  and  diocess  of 
Chalons,  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  and  deceived  many.  Being  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  fields,  and  fatigued  with  labor,  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep ;  when 
a  great  swarm  of  bees  seemed  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  and  to  pass 
oat  of  his  mouth,  with  a  great  buzzing.  They  next  began  to  sting  him  severely  ; 
and  after  tormenting  him  awhile,  they  spoke  to  him  and  commanded  him  to  do 
some  things,  which  were  beyond  human  p>ower.  He  returned  home  exhausted ; 
and  with  a  view  to  obey  the  divine  admonition,  dismissed  his  wife.  Then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  church,  as  if  for  prayer,  he  entered  it,  and  seized  and  broke  the 
image  of  the  crucifix.  The  bye-standers  were  amazed,  and  supposed  the  man 
was  deranged ;  but  as  they  were  simple  rustics,  he  easily  persuaaed  them,  that 
he  had  performed  the  deed  under  the  direction  of  a  supernatural,  and  divine  re- 
velation. Leutard  talked  much,  and  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  teacher. 
Bat  in  his  discourses,  there  was  nothing  solid,  and  no  truth.  He  said,  that  the 
things  taught  by  the  prophets,  were  to  be  believed,  only  in  part;  and  that  the 
rest  was  useless.  He  declared,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  a  man,  to  pay  his  tythes. 
Fame  now  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  man  of  God ;  and  no  small  part  of  the  vulgar 
went  after  him.  But  Gd)oinf  the  venerable  'and  wise  bishop  of  Chalons,  sum- 
moned the  man  before  him,  and  interrogated  him  respecting  all  the  things  re- 
ported of  him.  He  began  to  dissemble  and  conceal  the  poison  of  his  wicked- 
ness, and  quoted  portions  of  the  scriptures,  which  he  had  never  studied.  The 
sagacious  bishop  now  convinced  the  blockhead  of  falsehood,  and  madness ;  and 
in  part  reclaimed  the  people,  whom  he  had  seduced.  The  wretched  Leutard, 
finding  his  reputation  ruined  among  the  people,  drowned  himself  in  a  well.  TV.] 

(5J  [It  appears  from  UgdVs  Italia  Sacra,  Tom.  v.  p.  429,  of  the  new  edition^ 
that  in  the  diocess  of  Peter  ^  the  bishop  of  Padua,  who  died  AD.  942,  there  were 
many  Arians,  whom  that  bishop  strenuously  opposed.  And  in  the  same  work, 
p.  433,  it  is  stated,  that  bishop  Godin,  or  Gaiukn,  who  filled  the  see  from  the 
year  964,  till  into  the  following  century,  completely  exterminated  this  sect. 

(6)  [We  ought  not  to  class  these  poor  creatures  among  heretics.  The  lan- 
guage of  Ratherhts  does  not  imply,  that  such  opinions  were  taught  in  public. 
The  erroneous  views  entertained  by  individuals  in  private,  do  not  constitute  a 
heresy.  And  how  many  such  ^jithropomorphites  should  we  not  now  find,  if  we 
were  to  examine  the  conceptions  of  our  own  conunon  people,  in  regard  to  God 
and  the  angels  P     Sehl.] 
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]y  ignorant  on  all  subjects,  and  especially  on  religion,  saw  God 
and  the  angels  so  represented,  every  where,  in  the  paintingf 
that  adorned  the  churches.  (Still  more  irrational  was  the  super- 
stition of  those,  whom  the  same  Ratherius  opposes ;  who  were 
led,  I  know  not  how,  to  believe  that  SL  Michael  says  mass, 
^  every  Monday,  before  God  in  heaven ;  and  they  therefore  re- 
sorted, on  these  days,  to  the  churches  that  were  dedicated  to  St. 
MichaeJJf  7)  It  is  probable,  that  the  priests,  who  performed  ser- 
vice in  me  temples  devoted  to  St.  Michael,  mstilled  this  most 
absurd  notion,  as  they  did  other  errors,  into  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  avaricious  views. 

(7)  RatheriuSf  Epistola  svnodica,  in  Daekerii  Spiciles.  Scriplor.  veter.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  294  ^.    Sigieri  of  C{«mbIoare,  Cbronol.  ad  ann.  §39. 
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PART  L 

TUC  EXTERNAL  BISTORT  Of  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Propagation  of  cbriatiaoitj. — §  3.  FruitleM  efforts  of  some^  for  the  conver- 
sioQ  of  pagan  nations. — §  3.  The  Saracens  driven  from  Sicily.  The  Sicilian 
moDarcnj. — §  4.  Expedition  against  the  Saracens  in  Palestine. — §  5.  Progress 
of  the  holy  war. — §  6,  7.  The  history  of  it.—  h  8.  Causes  of  these  expedi- 
tions.— §  9.  EviJs  of  them. — §  10.  Injurious  to  the  church. 

*  §  1.  The  HiingariaDS,  Danes,  Poles,  Russians,  and  other  na- 
tions, who  in  the  preceding  century  had  received  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  the  christian  religion,  could  not  universally  be  brought, 
in  a  short  time,  to  prefer  Christianity  to  the  religions  of  their  fa- 
thers. Therefore  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  century,  their 
kings,  with  the  teachers  whom  they  drew  around  them,  were  oc- 
cupied m  gradually  enlightening  and  converting  these  nations.(l) 
In  Tartary,(2)  and  the  adjacent  regions,  the  activity  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  continued  daily  to  gain  over  more  people  to  the  side  of 
Christianity.  And  such  is  the  mass  of  testimony  at  the  present 
day,  that  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that  bishops  of  the  highest  order, 
or  Meiropolitansj  with  many  inferior  bishops  subject  to  them, 
were  established,  at  that  period,  in  the  provinces  of  Cashgar, 
Nuacheta,  Turkestan,  Genda,  Tangut,  and  others. (3)     Whence 

(1)  For  an  account  of  tlie  Poles,  and  Russians,  see  the  life  of  Romualdus, 
in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Februar.  p.  113,  114:  and  for  the  Hungarians, 
p.  117. 

(2)  The  word  Tartary,  iff  here  used  in  its  broadest  sense ;  for  I  am  not  inseo- 
sible,  that  the  Tartars^  properly  so  called,  are  widely  different  from  the  Tangu- 
tians,  Calmucs,  Muncals,  and  other  tribes. 

(3)  Marco  Patdo,  the  Venetian,  de  regionibus  Orientalibus,  Lib.  i.  cap.  38,  40, 
45,  47,  A6y  49,  G2, 63,  G4  ;  Lib.  ii.  c.  39.  Evseb.  Renaudot,  Anciennes  relations 
des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  320.  Jos.  Sim.  Jisseinan,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana, 
Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  502  &c.  The  history  of  this  so  successful  propagation  of 
Christianity  by  the  Nestorians,  in  China,  Tartary,  and  other  adjacent  countries, 
richly  deserves  to  be  more  tliorou^hly  explored,  and  set  forth  to  the  world,  by 
some  man  well  acquainted  with  oriental  history*  But  the  task  would  be,  on  va- 
rious accounts,  very  difficult  of  execution.  It  was  attempted  by  an  excellent 
man,  Theoph.  Sigfr,  Bayers  who  was  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose,  both  printed  and  manuscript.  But  the  premature  death 
of  this  learned  man  intercepted  his  labors. 

Vol.  II.  21  ^ 
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it  will  be  manifest,  that  there  was  a  vast  multitude  of  christians,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  in  these  countries ;  which  are 
now  either  devoted  to  Muhammedism,  or  worshippers  of  imagi- 
nary gods.  And  that  all  these  christians  followed  the  Nestorian 
creed,  and  were  subject  to  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians 
residing  in  Chaldea,  is  so  certain,  as  to  be  beyond  all  controversy. 
§  2.  For  the  conversion  of  the  Eul-opean  nations,  who  still  lived 
buried  in  superstition  and  barbarism,  as  the  Slavonians,  the  Obo- 
triti,  the  Wends,  the  Prussians,  Stc.  some  pious  and  good  men  la- 
bored indeed,  but  with  either  very  little  or  no  success.  Near  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  visited 
the  ferocious  nation  of  the  Prussians,  with  a  view  to  instruct  them 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  996,  by  Siggon^  a  pagan  priest.(4)  The 
king  of  Poland,  Boleslaus  Chrobry,  avenged  the  death  of  Adal- 
bert, by  a  severe  war ;  and  labored  to  accomplish  by  arms  and 
penalties,  what  Adalbert  could  not  effect  by  arguments.(6)  Yet 
there  were  not  wanting  some,  who  seconded  the  king's  violent 
measures,  by  admonitions,  instructions,  and  persuasions.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  told,  one  Boniface,  of  illustrious  birth,  and  a 
disciple  of  St.  Romuald,  and  afterwards  one  Bruno,  with  eighteen 
companions,  went  from  Germany  into  Prussia,  as  christian  mis- 
sionaries.(6)  But  all  these  were  put  to  death  by  the  Prussians : 
nor  could  the  valor  of  jBoZe^Zau^orof  the  subsequent  kings  of  Po- 
land, bring  this  savage  nation  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors.(7) 

(4)  See  tlie  Acta  Sanctor.  ad  diem  23.  Aprilia,  p.  174  &«.  [and  Jo,  MabiUany, 
Acta  SS.  ord.  Bencd.  Tom.  vii.  p.  846  &c.     Tr\ 

(5)  SoU^fnaCy  Histoire  do  Poiogno,  Tom.  i.  p.  133. 

(6)  [Bruno  and  lioniface  were,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  person  :  the  first  be- 
ing liis  original  and  proper  name,  and  tiie  other  his  assumed  name ;  for  the 
monks  were  then  accustomed  to  take  assumed  names.  See  DUmar,  Lib.  vi.  p. 
82.  Chronicon  Q,uedliuburg.  and  Si^cbcrt  Gemblacens.  ad  ann.  1009.  The  an- 
nalist SajOy  on  this  year,  says  expressly:  Sanctus  Bruno  qui  et  BomfaduSf 
Archiepiscopus  gentium,  prinium  Canonicus  S.  Mauritii  in  Magdal)urh.  xvi.  Kal. 
Mart,  martyr  incytus  coelos  pcliit.  lie  was  of  the  highest  rank  of  Saxon  nobili- 
ty, a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Otto  III,  and  beloved  by  him.  Bruno  served 
for  a  time  at  the  imperial  chapel.  But  in  the  year  f)97,  he  preferred  a  monastic 
life ;  and  connected  himself  with  St.  Romualdj  whom  he  accompanied  first  to 
Monte  Cassino,  and  then  to  Pcrra  near  Ravenna,  lie  obtained  permission  from 
the  pope  to  preach  to  the  pagans;  and  therefore  received  ordination  as  an  arch- 
bishop. He  preached  to  pagans  till  the  twelfth  year,  and  was  then  killed^  near 
the  confines  of  the  Prussians  and  Lithuanians,  [AD.  100(5.]  The  bodies  of 
Bruno  and  his  companions,  were  purchased  of  the  pagans,  by  Boleslaus,  SelU. 
See  also  MabUlony^  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Vol.  viii.  p.  79—^1.  and  Fleury, 
Histoire  de  1'  Eglise.  Livr.  Iviii.  §  26.     Tr.} 

(7)  Anton.  Fagi^  Critica  in  Baronium,  Tom.  iv.  ad  ann.  1008.  p.  97  &c.  Christ. 
Harthwch,  History  of  the  Prussian  church ;  written  in  German,  Book  i.  ch.  i. 
p.  12  &c.  [Some  of  the  principal  Poles,  also,  to  whom  Christianity  was  burden- 
some, on  account  of  the  many  tythes  they  had  to  pay  to  the  clergy,  relapsed 
again  into  idolatry.  See  DugldsSy  Hist.  Polon.  ad  ann.  1022.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Transylvanians  were  vanquished  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  in  the  year 
1002 ;  and  wore  brought  to  embrace  Christianity,  afler  their  prince  Geula^  with 
his  wife  and  children,  were  thrown  into  prison.  And  the  same  king  undertook 
some  successfid  canipaigns  against  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  pagan  Slavonians. 
See  TheuroeziuSj  in  Chron.  Hungar.  o.  29,  30.     SclU.] 
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§  3.  The  Saracens  siezed  upon  Sicily,  in  the  ninth  century ; 
nor  could  the  Greeks  or  the  Latins,  hitherto  expel  them  from  the 
coundy,  though  they  made  frequent  attempts  to  do  it.  But  in  this 
century,  AD.  1069,  Robert  Ouiscard,ihe  Norman  duke  of  Apu- 
lia, with  his  brother  Roger,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  J^ieolaus  II,  attacked  them  with  great  valor  ;  nor  did 
Roger  relinquish  the  war,  till  he  had  gained  possession  of  the 
whole  island,  and  cleared  it  of  the  Saracens.  After  this  great  a- 
chievement,  in  the  year  1090,  fRoger  restored  the  christian  reli- 
gion, now  almost  extinguished  tnere  by  the  Saracens,  to  its  former 
dignity ;  and  established  bishops,  founded  monasteries,  erected 
magnificent  churches,  and  put  the  clergy  in  possession  of  ample 
revenues  and  honors,  which  they  enjoy  to  the  present  times.  (8) 
To  this  heroic  man,  is  traced  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  ct- 
cilian  monarchy,  or  the  supreme  power  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  is  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Sicily :  for  Urban  II,  is  said  to 
have  created  this  Roger  and  his  successors,  hereditary  legates  of 
the  apostolic  see,  by  a  special  diploma,  dated  AD.  1097.  \  The 
Romish  court  contend,  that  this  diploma  is  a  forgery  :>and  nence, 
even  in  our  times,  those  severe  contests,  between  the  Roman  pon- 
tifis  and  the  kings  of  Sicily,  respecting  the  Sicilian  monarchy. 
The  posterity  of  jRog-cr,  governed  Sicily  down  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  at  first  under  the  title  of  dukes,  and  then  under  that  of 
kings.(9) 

(8)  See  Burigny,  Histoire  generale  de  Sicile^  Tome  i.  p.  38fi  &c.  [The  chm- 
ncter  of  this  Roger ,  is  highly  extolled  by  the  lustorians  of  those  times.  Among 
other  thiDgs,  he  is  extolled  for  his  tolerant  disposition  in  regard  to  religion.  For 
when  he  conquered  Sicily,  ho  allowed  the  Saracens,  who  cho8o  to  remain  in  the 
island,  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  to  follow  their  own  rcliciony  so 
long  as  they  should  contiauo  obedient  subjects.  Sec  Muratorij  Annal.  Ital.  ad 
ann.  1090.     Schl.^ 

(9)  See  Caes.  Baronius,  de  Monarcliia  Siciliac  Liber ;  in  his  annales,  Tom. 
zi.  and  Laid,  Ell.  du  Pin,  Traits  de  la  Monarchie  Sicilienne.  [The  famous  bull 
of  the  monarchy  of  Sicilyy  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted,  at  an  interview  of 
pope  Urban  II.  with  Roger  duke  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  held  at  Salerno,  AD. 
1098.  The  pope  had  appointed  Robert ^  bishop  of  Frani,  his  legate  a  latere  in 
Sicily.  But  the  Duke,  no  stranger  to  the  authority  claimed  by  such  legates,  and 
to  the  disturbances  they  produced,  entreated  the  pope  to  revoke  the  commissioD, 

Slainly  insinuatinff  that  ho  would  suffer  do  legate  in  his  dominions.  As  the 
ake  had  rendered  signal  services  to  the  apostolic  see,  had  driven  the  Saracens 
Suite  out  of  Sicily,  and  subjected  all  the  churches  of  that  island  to  the  see  of 
Lome,  though  claimed  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  tlie  pope  not  only  re- 
called the  commission  he  had  given  to  the  bishop,  but  to  engage  the  duke  stili 
more  in  his  favor,  he  conferred  upon  him  all  the  power  he  had  granted  to  his 
le^te,  declaring  him,  his  heirs,  and  his  successors,  hereditary  legates,  and  vested 
with  the  le^tine  power,  in  its  full  extent.  The  bull  is  dated  at  Salerno,  July, 
Indiction  vii,  Urban *s  rei^n  zi.  i.  e.  lOOd.  Here  is  some  mistake,  as  the  11th 
year  of  Urban,  coincided  with  the  6th  ^ear  of  the  Indiction.  And  this  error  has 
been  urged  against  the  genuineness  ot  the  instrument,  by  Baronitis,  who  inserts 
it,  and  endeavors  to  prove  it  a  forgery,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Annals. 
He  also  urges,  that  the  bull,  if  genuine,  related  only  to  Roger  and  his  immedi- 
ate descendants;  that  it  was  a /atTuVi/ privilege,  given  to  reward  the  personal 
services  of  Roger.  Though  many  learned  men  regard  the  bull  as  of  very  ques- 
tionable origin,  and  especially  as  the  Sicilian  monarchs,  when  chalengea  to  do 
it,  have  not  produced  the  origmal  writing,  yet  the  kings  of  Arragon,  to  whom 
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^  4.  V  From  the  times  of  Sylvester  II,  the  Roman  pontifls  had 
been  meditating  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  church  in  Asia, 
and  especially  the  expulsion  of  the  Muhammedans  from  Palestine  : 
but  the  troubles  of  Europe  prevented  the  execution  of  their  de- 
signs. Gregory  VII,  the  most  daring  of  all  tlie  pontiffs  that  ever 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  being  excited  by  the  perpetual  com- 
plaints of  the  Asiatic  christians  respecting  the  cruelty  of  the  Mu- 
hammedans, wished  to  engage  personally  in  a  holy  war ;  and 
more  than  fifty  thousand  men  prepared  themselves  for  an  expe- 
dition under  him. (10)  But  his  controversy  with  the  emperor 
Henry  IV,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter, 
and  other  unexpected  events,  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  design. 
But  near  the  close  of  the  century,  a  certain  Frenchman  of  Amiens, 
Peter y  surnamed  the  Hermit,  was  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of 
the  design  by  Urban,  II.  Peter  visited  Palestine,  in  the  year 
.  1093,  and  there  beheld  with  great  anguish  of  mind,  the  extreme 
oppressions  and  vexations,  which  the  christians,  residing  at  the 
holy  places,  suffered  from  the  Muhammedans.  Therefore,  being 
wrought  up  to  an  enthusiasm,  which  he  took  to  be  a  divine  im- 
pulse, he  first  applied  for  aid  to  SimeoUf  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, [the  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,]  and  to  Urban  II,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  without  success ;  and  then  began  to  travel  over 
Europe,  calling  on  both  princes  and  people,  to  make  war  upon 
the  tyrants  of  Palestine.  He  moreover  carried  with  him  an  episde 
on  the  subject,  which  came  from  heaven,  was  addressed  to  all 
christians,  and  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  the 
ignorant^  11) 

Sicily  was  lone  nnhject,  claimed  and  exercised  the  leffatine  power,  as  being  the 
•uocessora  of  duke  Ro^er.  And  the^  would  not  suner  the  eleventh  volume  of 
Baroytiut'  Annals  to  circulate  in  their  dominions,  on  account  of  its  elaborate 
confutation  of  their  claims.  The  same  power  has  been  likewise  claimed,  and 
sometimes  exercised,  by  nil  the  princes,  who  have  been  masters  of  that  island, 
down  to  modern  times.  In  the  year  1715,  Clement  XI,  having  published  two 
bulls,  the  one  abolishing  the  monarchy,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  other  establishinc 
a  new  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  sovereign  of  Si- 
cily, banished  all  who  received  either  of  them,  out  of  the  country.  Some  com- 
promise has  since  taken  place,  but  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power,  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  temporal  sovereign  of  the  country :  that  is,  he  is  supreme  head 
of  the  church  there  ;  nas  power  to  excommunicate  and  absolve  all  persons  what- 
ever, ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen,  and  cardinals  themselves,  if  resident  in 
the  island )  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  preside  in  all  the  provincial  councils  of  the  country, 
and  to  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction  of  a  legate  a  lateref  vested  with  the  fullest  le- 
gatine  power.  And  this  power,  the  sovereign  may  exercise,  though  a  female ; 
as  in  the  instance  of  Jane  of  Arrnson  and  Castile ;  and  not  only  in  bis  own  per- 
son, but  also  by  a  commissioner  of  his  appointment.  For  the  more  convenient 
exercise  of  this  power,  a  commissioner,  who  is  styled  the  Judge  of  the  monarckyf 
is  appointed  by  the  king,  whose  tribunal  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  for 
Sicily,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Tarento,  Malta,  and  the  other  Islands.  Yet  from  him, 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  royal  audience.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v. 
p.  340.  and  Staeudlin's  Kirchl.  Geographic,  vol.  i.  p.  476  <Slc.     TV.] 

(10)  Gregory  VII,  Epistolarum  Lib.  li.  £p.  31.  and  in  Hardmn's  Concilia  Tom. 
vi.  Pt.  i.  p.  1285. 

(11)  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  the  abbot  Dodechinus,  in  his  Continuat.  Chron- 
ici  Mariani  Scoti ;  in  the  Scriptor.  Germanicor.    Jo.  PUtorii^  Tom.  i.  p.  462. 
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§  5,  The  public  feelings  being  thus  excited,   Urban  II,  in  the 
year  1095,  assembled  a  very  numerous  council  at  Placentia,  in 
which  he  first  recommended  this  holy  war.(12)     But  the  danger- 
ous enterprise  was  relished  only  by  a  few ;  although  the  ambassa- 
dors oi  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenusj  were  present,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  master,  represented  the  necessity  of  opposing 
the  Turks,  whose  power  was  daily  increasing.   The  business  suc- 
ceeded better  in  the  council  of  Clermont,  which  was  assembled 
soon  after.     For  the  French,  being  more  enterprising  and  ready 
to  face  dangers,  than  the  Italians,  were  so  moved  by  the   tumid 
eloquence  of  Urban^  that  a  vast  multitude,  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
were  ready  at  once  to  engage  in  a  military  expedition  to  Pales- 
tine.(13)     This  host  seemed  to  be  a  very  formidable  army,  and 
adequate  to  overcome  almost  any  obstacles  ;  but  in  reality,  it  was 
very  weak  and  pusillanimous :  for  it  was  composed   chiefly   of 
monks,  mechanics,  farmers,  persons  averse  from  their  regular  oc- 
cupations, spendthrifts,  speculators,  prostitutes,  boys,  girls,  ser- 
vants, malefactors,  and  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  idle  populace,  who 
hoped  to  make  their  fortune.     From  such  troops,  wliat  could 
be  expected  ?    Those  attached  to  this  camp,  were  called  Crusa- 
ders  (cruciati)  ;  and  the  enterprise  itself  was   called  a    Crusade 
(expeditio  cruciata) ;  not  only,  because  they  professedly  were 
going  to  rescue  the  cross  of  our  Lord  from  the  hands  of  its  ene- 
mies, but  also,  because  they  wore  upon  tlieir  right  shoulders  a 
white,  red,  or  green  cross  made  of  woollen   cloth,  and   solemnly 
consecrated.  (14) 

For  an  account  of  Peler^  see  Car.  du  Fresne,  Notae  ad  Annao  Comnenae  Alexi- 
adem,  p.  79.  ed.  Venet. 

(12)  IBertkoldj  a  contemporary  writer,  says,  there  were  present  in  this  council 
about  four  thousand  clergymen,  and  more  than  30,000  laymen,  and  that  its  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  open  air,  because  no  church  could  contain  the  multitude. 
See  HarduiiCs  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  ii.  p.  1711  &c.     Tr.] 

(13)  Theod.  Ruinarty  Vita  Urbani  ii,  §  ccxxv  «Xlc.  p.  224,  229,  240,  272,  274, 
282,  296.  of  the  Opp.  posthum.  of  Jo.  MahiUony,  and  Tlieodare  Ruinarty  Tom. 
ill.  Jo.  Harduin^s  Concilia  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  ii.  p.  1726.  Caesar  BaroniuSf  Anna!. 
Eccles.  Tom.  xi.  ad  ann.  101)5,  No.  xxxii.  p.  64S.  [The  number  present  at  the 
council  of  Clermont,  is  not  definitely  stated,  by  the  early  writcrn,  though  they 
all  afree  that  it  was  very  great.  There  were  thirteen  arcnbishops,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops,  besides  abbots  and  inferior  clergy,  with  a  multitude  of  laymen. 
The  Acts  of  this  council,  with  two  speeches  of  Vrbafif  are  given  by  Harduiny 
Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  ii.  p.  1718  ^.     Tr.} 

(14)  See  Ahrah.  Bzovins,  Continuat.  Anna!.  Baronii,  Tom.  xv.  ad  ann.  1410, 
ix.  p.  32  &c.  ed.  Colon.     Jac.  Lenfartt,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  Tom.  ii. 

ivr.  v.  p.  60  &c.  The  writers  who  give  account  of  the  Crusades,  are  enume- 
rated by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricitts,  Lux  £vangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xxx.  p.  518. 
[Most  of  the  original  writers,  living  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  (jrusades,  were 
collected  by  Jac.  Bongars,  in  his  Geeta  Dei  per  Francos,  Hannov.  ICll.  2  vol. 
Foi.  Of  tnese  original  writers,  the  most  important  are,  Robert  of  Rheims,  Bidd- 
rith  or  Baudri  of  Dol,  Raimond  of  Agile,  Albert  of  Aix,  Fuicher  or  Fulcard  of 
Chartres,  and  Guibert  of  Nogent ;  but  especially  William  bishop  of  Tyre,  and 
James  de  Vitry.  To  these  may  be  added  Marino  Sanuto  of  tlie  thirteenth  centu- 
ry. The  best  moderns  are  said  to  be  /.  Bapt.  MaUly^  Esprit  des  Croisades,  ou 
HiMoire  politiaue  et  militaire  des  Guerres  enterprises  par  les  Chretiens  pour  le 
recouvrement  ae  la  Terre  sainte,  Paris  1780.  4  vol.  12mo.  MaimbourjZt  Histoire^ 
de«  Croisades,  Paris  1()75  &c.  4  vol.  12mo.     J.  C.  Mayer ^  Gesch.  der  Kreuzziige, 
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^  6.  Eight  hundred  thousand  persons,  therefore,   as  credible 
writers  inform  us,  marched  from  Europe,  in  the  year  1096,  pur- 
suing different  routes,  and  conducted  by  different  leaders,  all   of 
whom  directed  their  way  to  Constantinople,  that  receiving  instruc- 
tions and  aid  from  Alexius  Comnenusj  the  Greek  emperor,  they 
might  pass  over  into  Asia.  The  author  of  the  war,  Peter  the  Hermit^ 
girded  with  a  rope,  first  led  on  a  band  of  eighty  thousand,  through 
Hungary  and  Thrace.     But  this  company,   after  committing  in- 
numerable base  deeds,  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Turks.  (15)     Nor  did  better  fortune  attend  some  other 
armies  of  these  Crusaders;  who  roamed  about,  like  robbers,  un- 
der unskilful  commanders,  and  plundered  and  laid  waste  the  coun- 
tries over  which  they  travelled.     Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  a  man  who  may  be  compared  with  the  greatest  heroes  of 
any  age,(16)  and  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  war,  con^ 
ducted,  with  his  brother  Baldwiuy  a  well  organized  body  of  eigh- 
ty thousand   horse   and    foot,  through   Germany  and  Hungary. 
Another  body,  under  the  command  o( Raymond^  earl  of  Toulouse, 
marched  through    Slavonia.     Robert  earl   of  Flanders,  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,(17)  and  Hugo  the  Great,  brother  to  Philip 
king  of  France,  embarked  with  their  forces  at  Brundisi  and  Ta- 
rento,  (Brundusium  and  Tarentum,)  and  landed  at  Durazzo  (Dy- 
rachium).     These  were  followed  by  Boamund,  duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  select  band  of  Nor- 
mans. 

§  7.  This  army,  the  greatest  since  the  memory  of  man,  when  it 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  though  greatly  diminished  by  various 
calamities,  excited  much  alarm,  and  not  without  reason,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  emperor.  But  his  fears  were  dispelled,  when 
it  had  passed  the  straits  of  Gallipolis,  and  landed  in  Bithynia. 
The  crusaders  first  besieged  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia ;  which 
was  taken  in  the  year  1097.  They  then  proceeded  on,  through 
Asia  Minor  into  Syria;  and  in  the  year  1098,  took  Antioch  [in 
Syria]  ;  which  was  given,  with  its  territory,  to  Boamund^  duKe 
of  Apulia.     They  also  captured  Edessa;  of  which  Baldwin^  the 

Berlin  1780.  2  vol.  8vo.  F.  Wilkin,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzz.  Lipa.  1807—17.  3  vol. 
8vo.  /.  Ch.  Waken,  Gemalde  der  Kreuzz.  Francf.  1808—10.  3  vol.  8vo.  A,  H.  • 
Heeren,  Versucb  e.  Entwickclung  d.  Folg.  d.  Ercuzz.  (a  prize  eseayO  Gotting.' 
1808.  8vo.  The  English  reader  may  consult^  Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the  Decline  &c. 
ch.  iviii,  Ux.  Bmoer's  Lives  of  the  Popes^  vol.  v.  and  vi.  MiWs  History  of  the 
Crusades;  ,^c.     2>.] 

(15)  [The  army  under  Peter  the  Hermit,  vented  their  rage  especially  against 
the  Jews ;  whom  they  either  compelled  to  receive  baptism,  or  put  to  death  with 
horrid  cruelty.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  another  division,  in  the  countriet 
along  the  Rhine,  at  Mayence,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  and  Spier;  where, 
however,  the  Jews  were  sometimes  protected  by  the  bishops.  See  the  Annalist, 
Sax.  ad  aiin.  lOlKJ,  in  Eccard's  Corpus  Hist,  mcdii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  579  &c. 

(16)  Of  this  illustrious  hero,  the  Benedictine  monks  treat  professedly,  in  the 
Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  viii.  p.  51)8  &c. 

(17)  [He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  king  of  England.    TV.] 
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brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  constituted  the  sovereign.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  year  1099,  these  Latins  reduced  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  their  victorious  arms.  And  here  the  seat  oi  a  new  king- 
dom was  established,  and  the  above  named  Godfrey  was  declared 
the  first  king  of  Jerusalem.  He  however,  refused  the  title  of  king^ 
from  motives  of  modesty ;  and  retaining  a  few  soldiers  with  him, 
permitted  the  others  to  return  back  to  Europe.  But  this  great 
man  died  not  long  after,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother.  Bald*- 
win^  prince  of  Edessa ;  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  title  of 
king. 

§  8.  With  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  particularly  with  Urban  II, 
the  principal  motive  for  enkindling  this  holy  war,  was  furnished,  I 
conceive,  by  the  corrupted  religion  of  that  age.  For,  according 
to  the'prevailing  views,  it  was  a  reproach  upon  christians  to  suffer 
the  lan^  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  and  the 
blood  of  Christy  to  remain  under  the  power  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
moreover,  a  great  and  essential  part  of  piety  to  God,  consisted  in 
pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places ;  which  were  most  hazardous  un- 
dertakings, so  long  as  the  Muhammedans  should  occupy  Palestine. 
To  these  religious  motives,  there  was  added  an  apprehension,  that 
the  Turks,  who  had  already  subdued  a  large  part  of  the  Greek 
empire,  would  march  into  Europe,  and  would,  in  particular,  assail 
Italy.  Those  among  the  learned  who  suppose,  that  the  Roman 
pontiff*  recommended  this  terrible  war,  for  the  sake  of  extending 
his  own  authority,  and  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Latin  em- 
perors and  kings ;  and  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  en- 
couraged it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  powerful  and  warlike  vas- 
sals, and  to  obtain  possession  of  their  lands  and  estates ;  bring  for- 
ward indeed  plausible  conjectures,  but  they  are  mere  conjec- 
tures. (18)     Yet  afterwards,  when  the  pontiffs  as  well  as  the  kings 

(18)  The  first  of  these  motives,  ascribed  to  the  pontiffs,  is  brought  forward  by 
many,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  one  not  at  all  to  be  questioned.  See 
Bentd.  Jleeoltus,  de  Bcllo  sacro  in  infideles,  Lib.  i.  p.  IG.  Jac.  Dasnage^  Hist, 
des  Egltses  Reform^es,  Tom.  i.  Period,  v.  p.  235.  Ren.  de  Vertot,  Histoire  des 
Chevalieres  de  Malthe,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  iii.  p.  30:^  3()^.  Lib.  iv.  p.  428.  Andr.  Bar 
Met,  Hist,  des  demelez  du  Boniface  VIII,  avoc  Philip  le  Bel,  p.  76.  Hist,  du  droit 
Eccles.  Fran9oi9,  Tom.  i.  p.  2i)G,  291),  and  many  others.  But  that  tliis  supposi- 
tion has  no  solid  foundation,  will  be  clear,  to  sucji  as  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances. The  Roman  pontiffs  could  not  certainly  foresee,  that  so  many  princes, 
and  people  of  every  class,  would  march  away  from  Europe  to  Palestine  :  neither 
could  they  discover,  bcfurchand,  that  tliese  expeditions  would  be  so  beneficial  to« 
themselves.  For  all  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  pontiffs  and  to  the  cler|^ 
from  these  wars,  both  the  extension  of  their  authority  and  the  increase  of  their 
wealth,  were  not  apparent,  at  once,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  but 
they  graduallv  developed  themselves,  being  the  result  rather  of  accidental  cir- 
camstances,  than  of  design.  This  single  fact  shows,  that  the  pontiffs  who  pro- 
moted these  wars,  could  have  had  no  thoughts  of  extending  their  power  by 
them.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  general  belief,  and  the  expectation  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, was,  that  the  whole  business  would  be  accomplished  in  a  single  expedition, 
of  no  long  continuance  ;  and  tliat  God  himself  would,  by  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, overthrow  those  enemies  of  Christianity  who  were  the  unjust  possessors  of 
Palestine.  Besides,  as  soon  as  Jerusalem  was  taken,  most  of  the  European 
princes  and  sgldiers  returned  back  to  Europe ;  which  the  popes  surely  would 
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and  princes  learned,  by  experience,  the  great  advantages  resulting 
to  them  from  these  wars,  new  and  additional  motives  for  encourag- 
ing them,  undoubtedly  occurred  to  them  ;  and  particularly  that 
of  increasing  their  own  power  and  agrandisement. 

<§  9.  But  these  wars,  whether  just  or  unjust,(19)  produced  im- 
mense evils  of  every  sort,  both  in  church  and  state ;  and  their  ef- 
fects are  visible  even  to  the  present  day.  Europe  was  deprived 
of  more  than  half  of  its  population,  and  immense  sums  of  money 

not  bavo  permitted,  if  from  the  continuance  of  this  war,  they  anticipated  ^reat 
ucceseions  to  their  wealth  and  power. — But  no  conjecture  on  this  subject,  is,  in 
my  view,  more  unfortunate,  tlian  that  which  supposes  Urban  II,  to  have  eagerly 
pressed  forward  this  holy  war,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  with  whom  he  was  in  a  violent  contest  respecting  the  investitore  of 
bishops.  The  advocates  of  this  conjecture  forget,  that  the  first  armies  which 
marched  against  the  Muhammedans  of  Asia,  were  raised  chiefly  among  the 
Franks  and  Normans,  and  that  the  Germans,  who  were  opposed  to  Urban  II, 
were  at  first  the  most  averse  from  these  wars,  other  arguments  are  omitted,  lor 
the  sake  of  brevity. — Nor  is  the  other  part  of  the  conjecture,  which  relates  to 
the  kings  and  princes  of  £urope,  better  founded.  It  has  received  the  approba* 
tion  of  Vertot,  (Histoire  de  Malthe,  Liv  iii  p.  309.^  BoulanviUiers,  and  other 
great  and  eminent  men,  who  think  they  see  farther  tnan  others  into  the  policy  of 
the  courts  in  those  ages.  But  these  excellent  men  have  no  other  argument  to 
adduce,  but  this :  many  kings,  especially  of  the  Franks,  were  rendered  more 
rich  and  powerful,  by  the  death  and  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  engaged  in 
these  wars;  and  therefore,  they  craflily  gave,  not  only  permission,  bat  also  a 
direct  encouragement,  to  these  wars.  All  can  see  the  inconclusiveness  of  this 
reasoning.  We  are  too  prone  to  ascribe  more  sagacity  and  cunning  both  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs  and  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  those  times,  than  they  really  pos- 
sessed; and  we  too  oAcn  judge  of  tiie  causes  of  transactions  by  their  results; 
which  is  a  defective  and  uncertain  mode  of  reasoning.  I  apprehend,  that  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  (of  wJiom  alone  I  would  spcak,j  obtained  their  imfbense 
aggrandisement,  not  so  much  by  shrewdly  forming  plans  for  enlarging  their 
power,  as  by  dexterously  seizing  the  opportunities  that  occurred. 

(19)  The  question  of  the  justice  of  what  are  called  the  Crusades^  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  discuss :  nor  shall  I  deny,  that  it  is,  when  viewed  impartially, 
on  intricate  and  dubious  question.  But  I  wish  the  reader  to  be  apprised,  that 
there  was  discussion  among  christians,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  ana  thirteenth 
centuries,  respecting  the  justice  and  injustice  of  those  holy  wars.  For  the  Ca- 
tkarij  or  the  Alhigouscs  and  Waldcnsos,  denied  their  justice.  The  arguments 
they  used,  are  collected  and  refuted  by  Fr,  Moneta,  &  Dominican  writer,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  his  Summa  contra  Catharos  ct  Waldcnses,  (which  was 
published  a  few  years  ago,  at  Rome,  by  Ricfiinij)  Lib.  v.  c.  xiii.  p.  531  &c.  But 
the  arguments  of  the  Cathari  against  the  transmarine  expeditions,  (viam  ultra- 
marinam,)  as  they  called  these  wars,  had  not  great  weight;  nor  were  the  an- 
Bwers  of  the  well  moaning  Moneta  very  solid.  An  example  will  make  this  clear. 
The  Cailiari  opposed  the  holy  wars,  by  urging  the  words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  32. 
Give  none  offence,  ndtlier  to  tke  Jews,  nor  to  the  aent'dcs,  twt  to  the  church  of  God. 
By  the  gnitHes,  they  said,  may  be  understood  the  Saracens.  Therefore  Europe- 
an christians  ought  not  to  make  'var  upon  the  Saracens,  lest  they  should  give  of' 
fence  to  the  gentUes.  The  answer  of  Moneta  to  this  singular  argument,  we  will 
give  in  his  own  words.  *^  We  read,  Gen.  xii.  7,  that  God  said  to  Mraham:  To 
thu  seed  will  I  give  this  land.  But  2oe  (the  christians  of  Europe)  are  the  seed  of 
Abraham  ;  as  says  the  apostle  to  the  GaJat.  iii.  2!).  To  tts  therefore  has  that 
land  been  given  for  a  posscs.sion.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  power,  to 
labor  to  put  us  in  possession  of  that  land;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church,  to 
exhort  civil  rulers  to  do  their  duty." — A  rare  argument  this,  truly  !  But  let  us 
hear  him  out. — "  The  church  docs  not  intend  to  harm  the  Saracens,  or  to  kill 
them  :  nor  have  christian  princes  any  such  design.  And  yet,  if  they  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  swords  of  the  princes,  they  will  be  slain.  The  church  of  God 
therefore  is  without  ofience,  that  is,  it  injures  no  one  in  this  matter,  because  it 
does  no  one  any  wrong,  but  only  defends  its  own  rights." — Who  can  deny  that 
here  is  ingenuity  ? 
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were  exported  to  foreign  countries  ;  and  very  many  families  pre- 
viously opulent  and  powerful,  either  became  extinct,  or  were  re- 
duced to  extf  erne  poverty ;  for  the  heads  of  families  either  mort- 
gaged or  sold  their  territories,  possessions  and  estates,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  expedition  :(20)  while  others  imposed 
such  intolerable  burdens  upon  their  vassals  and  tenants,  as  obliged 
them  to  abandon  their  houses  and  lands,  and  assume  themselves 
the  badge  of  the  cross.  A  vast  derangement  of  society,  and  a 
subversion  of  every  thing,  took  place  throughout  Europe :  not  to 
mention  the  robberies,  murders,  and  destructions  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, every  where  committed  with  impunity,  by  these  soldiers  of 
(jod  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  were  called,  and  the  new,  and  of- 
ten very  grievous  privileges  and  prerogatives,  to  which  these  wars 
gave  occasion.(21) 

§  10.  These  wars  were  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  church  and  to 
religion.  The  power  and  greatness  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were 
greatly  advanced  by  them  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries  was,  in  many  ways,  much  augmented.  (22)     More- 

(20)  Many  and  very  memorable  examples  of  this,  occur  in  ancient  record*. 
Riiert  duke  of  Normandy,  mort/^aged  to  his  brother  JViUiam,  king  of  England, 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  expedition  to  Palestine. 
See  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  major.  Lib.  i.  p.  24  &c.  Odo,  viscount  of  Bourges, 
sold  his  territory  to  the  king  of  France.  See  the  Gallia  Christiana,  by  the  Bene- 
dictinea,  Tom.  ii.  p.  45.  For  more  examples, see  Car.  Du  Fresne,  adnott.  ad  Joinvil- 
li  vitam  Ludovici  S.  p.  52.  Bovlanvilliers^  sur  I'  origine  et  les  droits  de  la  Noblesse ; 
in  MaleU  Mcmoires  de  litter,  et  de  1'  Histoire,  Tome  ix.  Pt.  i.  p.  68.  Jo.  Gto. 
Cramer,  de  juribus  et  praerogativis  Nobilitatis,  Tom.  i.  p.  81,  409.  From  the 
time  therefore  of  these  wars,  very  many  estates  of  the  nobility,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe^  became  the  property  of  the  kings  and  more  powerful  princes,  or  of  the 
priests  and  monks,  or  of  private  citizens  of  inferior  rank. 

(21)  Those  who  took  the  badge  of  Crusaders,  acquired  extraordinary  rights 
and  privileges,  which  were  injurious  to  other  citizens.  Of  these  the  Jurists 
properly  treat.  I  will  only  observe,  that  hence  it  became  customary,  whenever 
a  person  would  contract  a  loan,  or  buy,  or  sell,  or  enter  into  any  civil  compact; 
to  reauirc  of  him,  to  renounce  the  privileges  of  a  Crusader,  whether  already  ac- 
quirea,  or  yet  future  (privilegio  crucis  sumptae  ac  sumendae  renunciare.)  See 
Le  Beuff  Bfemoires  sur  1'  Histoire  d'  Auxerre,  Append.  Tome  ii.  p.  292. 

(92)  The  accessions  to  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffii,  ari- 
sing from  these  wars,  were  too  numerous  and  various,  to  be  conveniently  enu- 
merated here  with  particularity.  And  not  only  the  visible  head  of  the  church, 
but  likewise  the  church  universal,  augmented  its  power  and  resources,  by  means 
of  these  wars.  For  they,  who  assumed  the  cross,  as  they  were  about  to  place 
their  lives  in  great  jeopardy,  conducted  as  men  do,  when  about  to  die.  They 
therefore  generally  made  their  wills;  and  in  them,  they  gave  a  part  of  their 
property  to  a  church  or  monastery,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  and  favor  of 
God.  i^ee  Plest'Sf  Histoire  de  Meaux,  Tome  ii.  p.  76, 79, 141.  Gallia  Christiana, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  138,  139.  Le  Beuf,  Memoires  pour  1'  Hist,  d'  Auxerre,  Tome  ii. 
Append,  p.  31.  DuJfVeine,  Adnott.  ad  vitam  Ludovici  Sancti,  p.  52.  Numerous 
examples  of  such  pious  donations,  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  records. — ^Those 
who  had  controversies  with  priests  or  monks,  very  commonly  would  abandon 
their  cause  or  law  suit,  and  yield  up  the  property  m  controversy.  Those  who 
had  themselves  seized  on  property  of  tha  churches  or  convents,  or  were  told 
that  their  ancestors  had  done  some  wrong  to  the  priests,  freely  restored  what 
they  had  tilken,  and  oi\en  with  additions ;  and  compensated  for  the  injuries  done, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  by  their  donations.  See  du  Fresne,  1.  c.  p.  52.  [In 
general,  the  Crusades  were  a  rich  mine  for  the  popes.  Whoever  became  a  knight 
of  the  cross,  became  subiect  to  the  pope,  and  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  secu- 
lar  power  of  his  temporal  lord.    Whoever  had  taken  the  vow  to  march  to  the 
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over,  as  bishops  and  abbots  in  gr^at  numbers  forsook  their  charges 
and  travelled  into  Asia,  the  priests  and  monks  lived  without  res- 
traint, and  addicted  themselves  freely  to  every  vice.  Supersti- 
tion also,  previously  extravagant,  now  increased  greatly  among 
the  Latins.  For  the  long  list  of  tutelary  saints,  was  amplified 
with  new,  and  often  fictitious  saints  of  Greek  and  Syrian  origin, 
before  unknown  to  the  Europeans  ;(23)  and  an  immense  number 
of  relics,  generally  of  a  ridiculous  character,  were  imported,  to 
enrich  our  churches  and  chapels.  For  every  one  that  returned 
home  from  Asia,  brought  with  him,  as  the  richest  treasure,  the 
sacred  relics  which  he  had  purchased,  at  a  high  price,  of  the 
fraudulent  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  committed  them  to  the  care- 
ful charge  of  some  church,  or  of  the  members  of  his  own  fami- 
ly.(24), 

holy  land,  and  afterwards  wished  to  be  released  from  it,  could  purchase  an  ex- 
emption from  the  pope,  who  gave  such  dispensations ;  &c.     SehlJ] 

0X3)  The  Roman  Cathohcs  themselves  acknowied^,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  many  saints  before  unknown  to  the  Latins,  were  brought  from  Greece 
And  the  East  into  Euiope,  where  they  were  worshipped  most  religiously.  And 
among  these  new  spiritual  guardians,  there  were  some,  of  whose  lives  and  his- 
tory there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  doubt.  For  example,  St.  Cathariru  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  from  Syria,  as  is  admitted  by  Caes.  Baronins^  ad  Martrrol. 
Rom.  p.  728,  by  Geo.  Cassander,  Scholia  ad  hymnoe  ecclesiae,  in  his  Opp.  Paris 
1616.  Fol.  p.  278,  279.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  this  Catharine^  the  pat- 
roness of  learned  men,  ever  existed. 

(24)  The  sacred  treasures  of  relics,  which  the  French,  Germans,  Britons,  and 
other  nations  of  Europe  formerly  preserved  with  such  caie,  and  which  are  still 
exhibited  with  reverence,  are  not  more  ancient  than  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  were  purchased  at  a  great  price,  by  kings,  princes,  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians.  ^  But  that  these  avaricious  and  fraudulent 
dealers,  imposed  upon  the  pious  credulity  of  the  Latins,  the  most  candid  judges 
will  not  doubt.  Rtehardy  king  of  England,  in  the  year  1191,  purchased  of  Sala- 
diUf  the  noted  Muhammedan  Sultan,  all  the  relics  at  Jerusalem.  See  Matthew 
FariSf  Hist,  maior,  p.  138.  who  also  tells  us,  (p.  666,)  that  the  Dominicans 
brought  from  Palestine  a  white  stone,  on  which  Christ  had  impressed  the  prints 
of  his  ieet.  The  Genoese  possess,  as  a  present  from  Baldwin  the  second  king 
of  Jerusalem,  the  dish,  from  which  Christ  ate  the  paschal  lamb,  with  his  disci- 
ples, at  his  last  supper.  And  this  singular  monument  of  ancient  devotion,  is 
ridiculed  by  Jo.  Baptist  Labatf  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Italie,  Tome  ii.  p.  63 
Respecting  the  great  amount  of  relics,  brought  m>m  Pal^|i|b  to  France,  by  St 
Lewis  the  French  king,  see  Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Le«#i^^ditod  by  du  Presne; 
PUssiSf  Histoire  de  r  Eglise  de  Meaux,  Tome  i^,  liSO.  Ldmcdotj  Memoires 
pour  la  vie  de  V  Ahbi  de  S.  Cyran,  Tome  ii.  pi  17|c  Christ's  pocket  handker- 
chief, which  is  held  sacred  at  Besan9on,  was  brought  from  Palestine  to  Besan- 
con,  by  a  christian  Jewess.  See  Jo.  Joe.  Ch^t,  Vesontium,  Pt.  ii.  p.  108.  and, 
oe  linteis  Christi  sepulcralibus,  cap.  ix.  p.  5&.  For  other  examples,  see  Anion. 
Matthaeus^  Analecta  veteris  aevj,  Tom.  ii.  p.  677.  Jo.  MahiUon^,  Annates  Bene- 
dict. Tom.  vi.  p  52.  and  especially,  Jo.  iac.  Chiflet,  Crisis  historiae  de  linteia 
Christi  sepulcralibus,  cap.  ix,  x.  p.  50  &c.  Among  other  things,  Chtfietiokys,  p. 
69.  Sciendum  est,  vigente  immani  et  barbara  Turcarum  persecutione,  et  immi- 
nente  Christianae  rehgionis  in  Oriente  naufragio,  educta  e  sacrariis  et  per  Chris- 
tianoB  quovis  modo  recondita  Ecclesiarum  pignora. — Hisce  plane  divinis  opibus 
illecti  prae  aliis  Galli,  sacra  Asi^j^ava  qua  vi,  qua  pretio  a  detinontibus  bac  iliac 
eztorserunt.    And  this  learned  writer  brings  many  examples,  as  proofs. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ADVJERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  CHtJRCH. 

§  1.  Sufierings  of  christiaiis  from  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  in  the  East.— >}  2. 
Also  in  the  West. 

^1.  The  principal  conflicts  of  the  christians,  in  this  eenturjy 
were  from  the  Saracens ;  and  from  the  Turks,  who  were  equaUy 
the  enemies  of  both  Saracens  and  christians.  The  Saracens, 
though  at  war  among  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  unable  to 
arrest  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  Turks  upon  them,  perse* 
cuted  their  christian  subjects,  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  putting 
some  to  death,  mutilating  others,  and  plundering  others  of  au 
their  property.  The  Turks  not  only  pressed  hard  upon  the  Sara- 
cens, but  also  subjugated  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, along  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  ravaged  the  remaining  provinces 
with  their  peipetual  incursions.  Nor  were  the  Greeks  able  to  op- 
pose their  desolating  progress,  being  miserably  distracted  with  in- 
testine discords,  and  so  exhausted  in  their  finances,  that  they  could 
neither  raise  forces,  nor  afford  them  pay  and  support  when  raised. 

^  sCln  Spain,  the  Saracens  seduced  a  large  portion  of  the 
christians,  by  rewards,  by  marriages,  and  by  compacts,  to  embrace 
the  Muhammedan  faith. H)  And  they  would  doubtless  have 
gradually  induced  most  oi  their  subjects  to  apostatise  from  chri&-  * 
tianity,  had  they  not  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  various  battles 
with  the  christian  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  especially  with 
Ferdinand  I,  of  Arragon,  and  been  stripped  of  a  large  part  of  the 
territories  subject  to  them.(2)  Among  the  Danes,  Hungarians, 
and  other  nations,  those  who  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  super- 
stitions, (and  there  were  many  of  this  description  among  those 
nations,)  very  cruelly  persecuted  their  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  neighboring  nations  who  professed  Christianity.  To  suppress 
this  cruelty,  the  christian  princes,  in  one  place  and  another,  made 
it  a  capital  crime,  for  their  subjects  to  continue  to  worship  the 
gods  of  their  ancestors.  And  this  severity  was  undoubtedly  more 
efficacious  for  extinguishing  the  Inveterate  idolatry,  than  the  in- 
structions given  by  persons,  who  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  and  who  dishonored  its  purity  by  their  corrupt  morals 
and  their  superstitious  practices.  The  stiU  unconverted  European 
nations  of  this  period,  the  Prussians,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Slavo- 

(1)  Jo.  Hen.  Hottmeer,  Historia  eccles.  Saecul.  zi,  Sect.  ii.  p.  452.  Mich. 
Geddes,  Hiotctry  of  tne  expulsion  of  the  Moriacoes  out  of  Spain ;  published 
among  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  104  &c. 

(2)  These  wars  between  the  christian  kings  of  Spain  a^d  the  Muhamraedans 
or  Moors,  are  described  by  the  Spanish  historians,  Jo.  Marianay  and  Jo.  Fer^ 
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nians,  the  Obotriti,  and  others  inhabiting  the  lower  parts  of  Ger- 
many, continued  to  harass  the  neighboring  christians  with  per- 
petual wars  and  incursions,  and  cruelly  to  destroy  the  lives  of 
many.(3) 

(3)  Hdmoldf  Chronicon  Slaror.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  52  ^.  ^dam  Bremengis, 
Histor.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvii.  [Among  these  nations,  many  persons  had  professed 
Christianity;  but,  on  account  of  the  numberless  taxes  laid  upon  them,  particu- 
larly by  the  clergy,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  christian  mt^istrates,  they  leturned  to 
pa|ranism  a^ain ;  and  then  persecuted  the  christians  without  mercy.  Thus  Hd- 
mold  (Lib.  i.  cap.  16,  24,  25,)  and  Adam  Breraens.  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  32.)  inforna  us, 
particularly,  in  regard  to  the  Slavonians.     Sehl.'} 
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PART  U. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  1.  State  of  learning  among  the  Greeks. — §  2.  Their  most  celebrated  scholars. 
— I  3.  State  of  learning  in  the  West. — §  4.  Schools  opened  in  various  places. 
— §  5.  The  sciences  taught  in  thesQ  ^hools. — ^  6,7.  Dialectics  fn  high  repute. 
— I  8, 9.  Disputes  among  ffie  Togiciani.    Nomioalists  and  Realists. 

<^  1.  The  calamitous  State  of  the  Greek  empire,  entirely  sub- 
Ferted  the  prosperity  of  literature  and  science.  The  Turks  as 
well  as  the  Saracens,  were  daily  depriving  the  empire,  more  and 
more,  of Jts  glory  and  power  :  and  what  they  left  inviolate,  the 
civil  discords,  the  frequent  insurrections,  and  the  violent  dethrone- 
ment of  emperors,  gradually  wasted  and  destroyed.  Yet  there 
was  here  and  there  an  individual,  that  cherished  and  encouraged 
the  liberal  arts,  both  among  the  emperors,  fas  Alexius  Comne- 
nuSf)  and  among  the  patriarchs  and  bishops.  Nor  would  the 
controversies  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Latins,  allow  the  former  to 
spurn  at  all  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  all  love  of  learn- 
ing. Owing  to  these  causes,  the  Greeks  of  this  century,  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  men,  who  were  respectable  for  their  learning 
and  intellectual  culture. 

^  3.  I  omit  the  names  of  their  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  gramma- 
rians ;  who,  if  not  the  best,  were  at  least  tolerable.  Among  their 
historians,  Leo  the  Grammarian,(l)  John  Scylitzes^{2)  Cedre- 
nt»,(3)  and  some  others,  are  not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence ;  al- 
though they  adhered  to  the  fabulous  stories  of  their  countrymen, 
and  were  not  free  from  partiality.  Michael  PselluSy  a  man  in 
high  reputation,  was  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  all  the  learning 
and  science  of  his  age.     He  also  labored  to  excite   his  country- 

(1)  [He  was  the  continuator  of  Theophanes*  Chronicle,  from  AD.  813,  to  1013, 
the  time  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  and  wrote.  His  work  was  pub- 
lished, Gr.  and  Lat.  subjoined  to  Theopkanes,  ed.  ComhefiSf  Paris  1655.  Fol.  2V.J 

(2)  [Jokn  Scylitzes,  a  civilian,  and  Curopalates  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  transactions  in  the  East,  from  AD.  811,  to  1057;  and  afterwards 
continued  it  to  AD.  1081.  The  whole  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  by 
J.  B.  Gabs,  Venice  1570.  Fol.  and  the  latter  part,  in  Gr.  by  P.  Goar,  Paris  1648. 
Fol.     2V.] 

(3)  George  Cedrenus,  a  Greek  monk,  compiled  a  chronicle,  extending  irom 
the  creation,  to  AD.  1057.  It  is  a  mere  compilation,  or  transcript,  from  George 
SynetUuSj  prior  to  the  reicn  of  Diocletian ;  tiien  from  Theophanes,  to  AD.  813 ; 
and  lastly,  from  John  ScvUtzes,  to  AD.  1057.  It  was  first  published,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
by  HyUmder,  Basil  1566.  Fol.  and  afterwards,  much  better,  and  with  notes  by 
falnrotus  and  Jac.  Goar,  Paris  1647.  Fol.     Tr.] 
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men  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  particularly  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  which  he  attempted  to  explain  and  recommend  by  va- 
rious productions  of  his  pen.(4)  Among  the  Arabians,  the  love 
of  science  still  flourished ;  as  is  manifest  from  those  among  them 
who,  in  this  age,  excelled  in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  astronomy, 
and  mathematics.(5) 

^3.  In  the  West,  learnmg  revived,  in  some  measure,  among 
those  devoted  to  a  solitary  life,  or  the  monks  and  tlie  priests.  For 
other  people,  and  especially  the  nobles  and  the  great,  despised 
learning  and  science,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  church,  or  aspired  to  sacred  offices.  In  Italy, 
schools  flourished  here  and  there,  after  the  middle  of  this  century ; 
and  a  number  of  learned  men  acquired  reputation  as  authors  and 
as  instructors.  Some  of  these  afterwards  removed  to  France,  and 
especially  to  Normandy,  and  there  taught  the  youth  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  church.(6)  The  French,  while  they  admit, 
that  they  were  mdebted  in  a  degree  to  learned  men  who  came 
from  Italy,  produce  also  a  respectable  list  of  their  own  citizens, 
who  cultivated  and  advanced  learning  in  this  age ;  and  they  name 
quite  a  number  of  schools,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  fame 
of  their  teachers,  and  the  multitude  of  tifeir  students.(7)  And  it 
is  unquestionable,  that  the  French  paid  great  attention  to  letters 
and  the  arts,  and  that  their  countiy  abounded  in  learned  men, 
while  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  was  still  sunk  in  ignorance.  For 
Robert  king  of  France,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capets  and  a  pupil  of 
Gerbert  or  Sylvester  II,  was  himself  a  learned  man,  and  a  great 
patron  of  learning  and  learned  men.  His  reign  terminated  m  the 
year  1031,  and  his  great  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts 

(4)  See  Leo  AULatius,  Diatriba  de  PselHs,  p.  14.  ed.  Fabricias.  [Michtul  PhU- 
luSf  Junior,  was  of  Doblo  birth,  a  senator  at  tJonatantinopIe,  tutor  to  Mkkad  Dw- 
cos  J  afterwards  emperor.  He  retired  to  a  monastery,  about  AD.  1077,  and  died 
not  long  after.  lie  wrote  a  metrical  paraphrase,  and  a  prose  commentary  on 
the  Canticles,  a  tract  on  the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Cfhrist,  tracts  on  virtue 
and  vice,  on  Tantalus  and  Circe,  on  the  Sphinx,  on  the  Chaldaic  oracles,  on  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  on  diet,  on  the  virtues  of  stones,  on  laciilious  gold,  on  ibod 
and  regimen ;  notes  on  portions  of  Gregory  Nazianzon,  and  on  the  eight  Books 
of  Aristotle's  physics ;  a  paraphrase  on  Aristotle  ^rspi  lp|ti.i]veia^  ;  a  panegyric 
on  Simeon  Metaphrastes ;  some  law  tracts ;  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  on 
the  four  branches  of  mathematics,  (arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy,) 
several  philosophical  tracts,  &c.  Slc.  Manv  of  his  pieces  were  never  printed ; 
and  most  of  those  published,  were  published  separately.     Tr.] 

(5)  Elmacin,  liistoria  Saracen,  p.  281.  Jo.  Uenr.  Hottinger,  Historia  eccles. 
Saecul.  xi.  p.  449  d^c. 

(6)  See  Muratorij  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  871.  Gtannone,  His- 
toire  de  Naples,  Tom.  ii.  p.  148. 

(7)  Seetne  Benedictine  monks,  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  vii.  In- 
troduction, passim.  Cats.  Egasse  de  Boulayj  liistoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  355 
&Ai.  Le  Beufy  Diss,  sur  Tetat  des  sciences  en  France,  depuis  la  mort  du  roy  Rob- 
ert, &c*  which  is  published  among  his  Disseitations  sur  I'Hist.  Eccles.  et  civile 
de  Paris,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1  &jc,  [Amons  their  monastic  schools,  that  of  Bee  in  Nor- 
mandy, taught  by  Lanfranc  and  jinsSm.  was  particularly  celebrated  ;  and  among 
their  episcopal  schools,  were  those  of  Kheims,  Liege,  Orleans,  Touts,  Angers^ 
and  Chartrcs.     Sckl.] 
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and  learning  of  every  kind,  was  not  un8iiccessruL(8)  The  Nor- 
mans from  France,  after  tbey  obtained  possession  of  the  lower 
provinces  of  Italy,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  diffiised  the  light 
of  science  and  literature  over  those  countries.  To  the  same  peo-  ^ 
pie  belongs  the  honor  of  restoring  learning  in  England.  For 
William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Normandy,  a  man  of  discern* 
ment,  and  the  great  Maecenas  of  his  time,  when  he  had  conquered 
England,  in  the  year  1065,  made  commendable  efibrts  by  inviting 
learned  men  from  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  to  banish  from  the 
country  barbarism  and  ignorance,  the  fruitful  sources  of  so  many 
evils.  (9)  For  those  heroic  Normans,  who  had  been  so  ferocious 
and  hostile  to  all  learning,  before  they  embraced  Christianity,  im- 
bibed after  their  conversion,  a  very  high  regard  both  for  religion 
and  for  learning. 

^  4.  The  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  gradually  spread  among 
the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  wag  attended  by  this  conse* 
qiience,  that  more  schools  were  opened,  and  in  various  places 
better  teachers  were  placed  over  them.  (Until  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  the  only  schools  in  Europe,  were  those  attached 
to  the  monasteries  and  the  cathedral  churches ;  and  the  only  teach- 
ers of  secular  as  well  as  sacred  learning,  were  the  Benedictine 
monks^  But  in  the  beginning  of  this  centurvy  other  priests  and 
men  of^leaming  undertook  the  instruction  of  youth,  in   various 
cities  of  France  and  Italy :  and  they  taught  more  branches  of 
science,  than  the  monks  had  done ;  and  they  adopted  a  happier 
method  of  inculcating  some  of  the  branches  before  taught.  Among 
these  new  teachers,  those  were  the  most  distinguished,  who  either 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  fwhich  was  a  very 
common  thing  in  this  age.  with  such  as  aspirea  after  a  superior 
education,)  or  at  least,  read  the  books  of  the  Arabians,  many  of 
which  were  translated  into  Latin.     For  such  masters  taught  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  the  kindred  sci- 
ences, in  a  more  learned  and  solid  manner,  than  they  were  taught 
by  the  monks  and  by  those  educated  under  them.     For  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  the  school  of  SalemOy  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, was  famous  in  this  century  ;  and  to  this  school,  medical  stu- 
dents resorted  from  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.     But  all  the 
medical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  teachers  at  Salerno,  was  de» 
rived  from  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa,  and 
from  the  medical  works  of  the  Arabs.  (10)     From   the  same 

(8)  See  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  58.  Bmday,  Historia  Acad. 
Pariu.  Tom.  i.  pf  636,  et  passim. 

(9)  See  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France^  Tom.  viii.  p.  171.  <'  The  Eng- 
lUb,  *  nays  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  major,  Lib.  i.  p.  4.  ed.  Watts,  "  before  the 
time  of  William,  were  so  illiterate,  that  one  who  understood  grammar,  was  look- 
ed upon  with  astonishment.*' 

(10)  MuraUni,  Antiquitt.  Ital.  Medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  935  &c.  Giannone, 
Histoire  de  Naples,  Tom.  ii.  p.  151.  Jo.  Friend,  History  of  Physic  from  the  time 
of  Galrn,  Lond.  1726.  8vo.  And  who  does  not  know,  that  the  Schola  Salemi- 
tana,  or  rules  for  preserving  health,  was  written  in  this  age,  by  the  physicians  of 
Salerno,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  England  ? 
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schools  and  books,  and  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  derived  those  futile  arts  of  predicting  the  fortunes  of 

*"'  men  by  the  stars,  by  the  countenance,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
the  hands,  which  in  the  progress  of  time  acquired  such  an  exten- 
sive currency  and  influence. 

^  5.  In  most  of  the  schools,  what  were  called  the  seven  liberal 

*^  ar^«  were  taught.  The  pupil  commenced  with  grammar  j  then  pro- 
ceeded to  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  to  logic  or  dialectics.  Having 
thus  mastered  the  Triviumy  as  it  was  called,  those  who  aspired  to 
greater  attainments,  proceeded  with  slow  steps,  through  the  Quad- 
rtvtttm,(ll)  to  the  honor  of  a  perfectly  learned  man.  But  this 
course  of  study,  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of  the  West,  was  not 
a  little  changed,  after  the  middle  of  this  century.  For,  logic 
(which  included  metaphysics,  at  least  in  part,)  having  been  im- 
proved by  the  reflection  and  skill  of  certain  close  thinkers,  and 
being  taught  more  fully  and  acutely ;  acquired  such  an  ascendan- 
cy in  tlie  minds  of  the  majority,  that  they  neglected  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, and  the  other  sciences,  both  the  elegant  and  the  abstruse, 
and  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  dialectics,  or  to  logical  and  meta- 
physical discussions.  For  whoever  was  well  acquainted  with  dia- 
lectics, or  what  we  call  logic  and  metaphysics,  was  supposed  to 
possess  learning  enough,  and  to  lose  nothing  by  being  ignorant  of 
all  other  branches  of  learning. (12)  ^And  hence  arose  that  con- 

y.  tempt  for  the  languages,  for  eloquence,  and  the  otiier  branches 
of  polite  learning,  and  that  gross  barbarism,  which  prevailed  for 
several  centuries  in  the  occidental  schools,  and  which  had  a  cor- 
rupting influence  on  theology  as  well  as  philosophy^ 

^  6.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins,  m  this  age,  was  confined 
'^^holly  to  what  they  called  dialectics  ;  and  the  other  branches  of, 

(11)  [The  ^uadrimum  embraced  arithmetic j  mvsiCf  geometry,  and  Astronomy. 
TV.] 

(12)  See  the  citations  in  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  408,  409, 
511,  512.  To  show  how  true  the  vulgar  maxim  is,  that  there  is  nothing  nete  vn- 
der  the  naif  I  here  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  Metalogicum  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
a  writer  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  741.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1639, 
8to.  **  The  poets  and  historians  were  held  in  contempt ;  and  if  any  one  studied 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  he  was  pointed  at,  and  ridiculed  by  every  body,  as  be- 
ing more  stupid  than  the  ass  of  Arcadia,  and  more  senseless  than  lead  or  a  stone. 
For  every  one  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  discoveries,  or  those  of  bis 
master/' — "  Thus  men  became,  at  once,  consummate  philosophers :  for  the  illit- 
erate novice  did  not  usually  continue  longer  at  school,  than  the  time  it  takes 
young  birds  to  become  fledged." — ^'But  what  were  the  things  taught  by  these 
new  doctors,  who  spent  more  sleeping  hours  than  waking  ones,  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  ?  Lo,  all  things  became  new  :  grammar  was  quite  another  thmg  ; 
dialectics  assumed  a  new  form  ;  ri\etoric  was  held  in  contempt;  and  a  new  course 
for  the  whole  Quadrivium  was  ^ot  un,  derived  from  the  very  sanctuary  of  phi- 
losophy, all  former  rules  and  prmeipies  being  discarded.  They  talked  only  of 
suitableness,  (convenientia,)  and  reason  :  proof!  (resounded  from  every  mouthy — 
and,  very  inept !  or  crude  and  unphilosophical ! — To  say  or  do  any  thing  suitaily^ 
and  lationally,  wan  thought  to  be  impossible,  without  the  express  statement  of 
X\\Q  suiiahUness  fixxA  reason  of  it."  Ihe  author  says  more  on  the  same  subject, 
for  which  see  his  work. — [The  latter  part  of  the  extract  above,  is  very  obscure  in 
the  original  Latin,  at  least,  when  thus  deprived  of  light  from  the  context.  The 
translation  here  given,  is  not  offered,  with  great  confidence.     TV.] 
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philosophy  were  unknown  even  by  name.(13)  Moreover  their 
dialectics  was  miserably  dry  and  barren,  so  long  as  it  was  taught 
either  from  the  work  on  the  ten  Categories^  falsely  attributed  to 
Augustine^  or  from  the  Introductions  to  Aristotle  by  Porphyry 
and  Averroes,  Yet  the  schools  had,  in  the  former  part  of  this 
century,  no  other  guides  in  this  science  ;  and  the  teachers  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  skill,  to  expand  and  improve  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  these  works.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, dialectics  assumed  a  new  aspect,  first  in  France.^^  For  some 
of  the  works  oi  Aristotle  being  introduced  into  France,  from  the 
schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  certain  eminent  geniuses,  as 
Berengariusj  RosceHn^  Hiidebertj  and  afterwards  Cfilbert  of 
Porretta,  Ahelardj  and  others,  following  the  guidance  of  Aristo- 
tlcj  labored  to  extend  and  perfect  the  science.  ; 

^  7.  None  however  obtained  greater  fame,  by  their  attempts  to 
improve  the  science  of  dialectics  and  render  it  practically  useful, 
than  Lanfranc^  an  Italian,  who  was  promoted  from  the  abbacy  of 
St.  StephecTln  Caen,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  Eng- 
land ;  Anselmj  whose  last  office  was  likewise  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury I'dnS  Odo  who  became  bishop  of  Cambray.  The  first 
of  these  men  was  so  distinguished  in  this  science,  that  he  was  com- 
monly called  the  Dialectician  :  and  he  applied  the  principles  of 
the  science,  with  acuteness,  to  the  decision  of  the  controversy  widi 
his  rival,  Berengarius^  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  The  second, 
Anselm^  in  his  dialogue  de  Grammatiro^  among  other  efibrts  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  tlie  dialectics  of  the  age,  investigated  par- 
ticularly tiie  idens  oi  sthhstanccy  txnd  of  qtmlities  or  attributes. {14) 
The  third,  Odo,  both  taught  dialectics,  v^itli  great  applause,  and 
explained  the  science  m  tliree  works,  de  Sophista^  de  Compleoci- 
bus  J  and  de  re  et  Ente  ;  which  however  are  not  now  extant.  (15) 
The  same  Anselm,  a  man  great  and  renowned  in  mauy  respects, 
and  who  labored  to  improve  the  science  of  dialectics,  was  likewise 
the  first  amoug  the  Latins,  that  rescued  metaphysics  and  natural 
theology y  from  obscurity  and  neglect ;  and  explained,  acutely, 
what  reason  can  teach  us  concerning  God,  in  two  treatises,  which 

(13)  In  the  writings  of  this  age,  wcfind  mention  indeed  of  mvLuy  philosophers  : 
e.  g.  Marugold  the  philosopiier,  Atluiard  the  pliilosopher,  and  inan^  more.  But 
it  would  mislead  iis^to  attribute  to  the  term  the  meaning  it  had  anciently,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which  it  now  has.  In  the  stylo  of  thomidfdie  ages, 
'r.r  is  a  man  of  learning.    And  this  title  was  given  to  the  interpreters 


of  scripture,  though  ignorant  of  ever}'  thing  which  is  properly  called  philosophy. 
The  Chronicon  iSalernitimura,  (in  MuraUrrVs  Scriptores  rerum  Ilalicar.  Tom.  li. 
1*.  ii.  c.  cxxiv.  p.  2(>5.)  states,  that  there  were  thirty  two  philosophrrs  at  BencverUo^ 
ill  the  tenth  century  ;  at  which  time  the  light  of  science  scarcely  glimmered  in 
Italy.  But  what  follows  this  Htatement,  shows,  tliat  the  writer  intended  to  de- 
signate erammariarvty  and  persons  havin«rsome  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts. 

(14)  This  Dialogue  is  among  his  Worksy  published  by  Gahr.  Gerberon^  Tom. 
1.  p.  143  &c. 

(ir>)  See  Hcrivuinriy  Narratio  restaurationis  Abbatise  P.  Martini  Tornac.  io 
Dachiers's  Spicilegium  Poriptor.  veterum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  889  &c.  of  the  new  edition. 
^*  Odoy  though  well  skilled  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  was  particularly  eminent  in  dia- 
leitics  ;  and  for  this,  especially,  his  school  was  frequented  by  the  clergy." 
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he  entitled  Monologion  and  Pro«/ofi'ton.(  16)  He  it  was,  who 
invented,  what  is  commonly  called,  the  Cartesian  argument; 
which  aims  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  from  the  very  con- 
ception of  an  all-perfect  Nature,  implanted  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  conclusiveness  of  this  argument,  was  assailed,  in  this  very 
century,  by  the  French  monk  Gaunilo  ;  whom  Anselm  attempted 
to  refute,  in  a  tract  expressly  on  the  subject.(17) 

§  8.  But  the  science  of  dialectics  was  scarcely  matured,  when 
a  fierce  contest  broke  out,  among  its  patrons,  respecting  the  sub- 
ject  matter  of  the  science.  This  controversy  was  of  little  im- 
portance in  itself,  and  one  that  had  long  been  agitated  in  the 
schools ;  but  considered  in  its  consequences,  it  now  became  a 
great  and  momentous  afiair ;  for  the  parties  applied  their  different 
theories  to  the  explanation  of  religious  doctrines;  and  they  mutu- 
ally charged  each  other  with  the  most  odious  consequences.  They 
were  all  agreed  in  this,  that  dialectics  is  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration and  comparison  of  general  ideas  (rebus  universalibus}  ; 
because  particular  and  individual  things,  being  liable  to  change, 
cannot  become  the  subject  matter  of  fixed  and  invariable  science. 
But  it  was  debated,  whether  these  general  ideasy  with  which  dia- 
lectics is  concerned,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  things^  or 
to  the  class  of  mere  ivords  or  names.  Some  maintained,  that 
general  ideas  are  things^  that  have  real  existence ;  and  they  sup- 
ported their  opinion  by  the  authority  o(  Plato^  Boethius,  2Lnd  oth- 
ers among  the  ancients.  On  the  contrary,  others  affirmed,  that 
these  general  ideas  (universalia)  are  nothing  more  than  words  or 
names  ;  and  these  quoted  the  authority  of  Aristotle^  Porphyry^ 
and  others.'  The  former  were  called  Realists^  and  the  latter 
JSTominalists,  Each  of  these  parties  became  in  process  of  time, 
subdivided  into  various  sects,  according  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  explained  their  favorite  doctrine.(18)  This  contro- 
versy filled  all  the  schools  in  Europe,  for  many  centuries ;  and  it 
produced  frequently  mortal  combats  among  the  theologians  and 
the  philosophers.  Its  origin,  some  learned  men  trace  back  to 
the   controversy  with  Berengarius,  respecting  the  Lord's  sup- 

(16)  [In  the  Monologion^  a  person  is  represented  a»  meditating,  or  rmsoning 
wdk  nimself  alone :  in  the  Proslogwn,  the  same  person  is  represonied  as  address- 
ing himself  to  God.     TrJ] 

(17)  GauniUt's  Tract  against  Anselm,  as  well  as  the  Answer  to  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  Anselmi  Opp.  p.  35,  dd. 

ri8;  Of  the  JVbminalists,  and  likewise  of  the  dialectic  controversy,  there  is  a 
full  account  in  Jac.  Bmcker's  Historia  crit.  philosoph.  Tom.  iii.  p.  904  ^^c.  He 
also,  as  his  custom  is,  mentions  the  other  writcis  concerning  this  sect.  Among 
these  writers,  is  John  Salabert,  a  presbyter  of  Agen ;  whose  Philosophia  A'tmU- 
nalium  vindicata,  was  pubHshed  at  Pans,  1G51.  8vo.  None  of  those  who  have 
treated  expressly  of  tlie  Nominalists,  liave  made  use  of  this  very  rare  book.  I 
have  before  me  a  manuscript  copy,  transcribed  from  one  in  the  library  of  the 
king  of  France  ;  for  the  printed  work  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  that  country. 
The  acute  Salabert  howew,  is  at  more  puius  to  dtfend  the  philosopy  of  the  No- 
minalists, than  to  narrate  its  history.  And  yet  he  relates  eome  fact;>,  which  are 
generally  little  known. 
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per;(19)  and  although  they  have  no  authorities  to  adduce,  the 
conjecture  is  very  probable ;  because  the  opinion  of  the  JVomi- 
nalistSj  might  be  used  very  conveniently,  in  defending  the  doc- 
trine of  Berengarius  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. 

§  9.  The  father  of  the  JVaminalitt  sect,  was  one  Jphn^  a 
Frenchman,  called  the  Sophist ;  of  whom  almost  nothing  is  now 
known  except  the  name.  (20)  His  principal  disciples  were  jRo- 
hert  of  Paris,  Roscelin  of  Compelgne,  and  Arnmph  of  Laon  ; 
and  from  these,  many  others  learned  the  doctrine.  Perhaps  also 
we  may  reckon  among  the  disciples  of  John,  that  Raimbert^  who 
taught  a  school  at  Lisle  in  Flanders  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  read 
logic  to  his  clergy^  in  voce  ;  whereas  Odo^  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made,  read  it  to  his  disciples,  in  re.(21)  /But  of  all  the 
Nominalists  of  this  age,  no  one  acquired  greater  celebrity  than 
fiocelin  :  whence  he  has  been  regarded,  and  is  still  regarded,  by 
many,  as  the  founder  of  this  secUJ 

(10)  Boufayj  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  443.  Gerh.  du  Boh,  Ilistoria 
eccles.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  770. 

(20)^  This  is  stated  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  Fragmentum  Ilistoriae 
Francicae  a  Roberto  Rege  ad  mortem  Philippi  I.  which  is  extant  in  ^ndr.  du 
CA«0ii«'yS9nptoresHi8tor.  Francicae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  90.  This  writer  says  :  In  Di- 
alectica  hi  pAtentes  extiterunt  Sophistae,  JokannUy  ^oi  artem  SophiflTicam  tocw- 
km  esse  disseniit,  &c.  Caes.  Egasse  de  Boulay^  in  his  Histor.  Acad.  Paris.  Tom. 
i.  p.  443,  and  612,  conjectures  that  this  John  was,  John  of  Chartres,  surnamed  the 
Deaf,  an  eminent  physician,  and  first  physician  to  Henry  I,  the  king  of  France. 
And  he  tells  us,  p.  377,  that  John's  instructor,  was  Giraldus  of  Orleans,  an  ex- 
traordinary poet  and  rhetorician  :  but  of  this  he  brings  noproof.  Jo.  Mabilloni/f 
in  bis  Annates  Benedictini,  Tom.  v.  Lib.  Ixvii.  §  7ii.  p  2d1,  supposes  him  to  be 
thai  John,  who  made  known  to  Ansdm  the  error  or  Roscdin,  concerning  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

(21)  Htrimanny  Historia  resAurat.  monasterii  8.  Martini  Tornac.  in  Dacherys 
Spicilegium  veter.  S^iptorum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  689. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHEES  AND  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

§  1.  Corruption  of  the  cIergy.—§  2,  3,  4,  5.  The  RomaH  pontifFs.— §  6.  Prerog- 
atives of  the  Cardinals  in  their  election. — §  7,  8.  Their  authority. — §  9.  Hil- 
debrand  a  pope.— §  10, 11.   Hia  acts.— §  12.   The  decrees  of  Gregory  VII, 
against  simony  and  concubinage. — §  13.  Commotions  arising  from  the  severity 
of  the  pope  against  concubinage. — §  14.  The  enactments  against  simony,  pro- 
duce the  contest  about  investitures.— §  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20.  History  of  this 
contest.— §  21,22,  Stateof  monkery.— §  23.  (JThe  Cluniacen8ians.--§  24.  The 
\    Camaldulcnsians,  Valumbrosians,  and  Hir8augiaDs.--^§  25.  The  Cistercians.-^ 
^     §  26.    New  orders  of  monks ;  the  GrandimontenSmns.— §  27.   The  Carthu- 
"^    Bians.— §  28.  The  order  of  St.  Anthony.— §  29.  The  order  of  Canons.— §  30. 
The  more  distinguished  Greek  writers. — §  31.  The  Latin  writers. 

^  1.  All  the  recorda  of  these  limes  bear  testimony  to  the  vices 
of  those,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  to  the  conse- 
quent prostration  of  discipline,  and  of  all  religion.  The  western 
bishops,  when  raised  to  the  rank  of  dukes,  counts,  and  nobles, 
and  enriched  with  territories,  towns,  castles,  and  wealth  of  all 
sorts  ;  became  devoted  to  their  pleasures,  and  to  magnificence,  and 
hovered  about  courts,  attended  by  splendid  retinues  of  servants.(l) 
At  the  same  time,  the  inferior  clergy,  few  of  whom  exhibited  any 
degree  of  virtue  and  integrity,  gave  themselves  up,  without  shame, 
to  frauds,  debaucheries,  and  crimes  of  various  descriptions.  The 
Greeks  practised  a  little  more  restraint ;  for  the  calamities  of 
their  country,  would  not  allow  them  to  indulge  themselves  ex- 
travagantly. Yet  the  examples  of  virtue  among  them,  are  few 
and  rare. 

^  2.  The  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontic  attained 
their  greatest  height,  during  this  century ;  though  it  was  by  gradual 
advances,  and  through  great  difficulties.  They  exercised  indeed, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  very  great  power  in  sacred 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  for  they  were  styled  by  most  persons, 
masters  of  the  world,  (magistri  mundi,)  and  popes,  or  universal 
fathers  ;  they  presided  also  every  where  in  the  councils,  by  their 
Legates  ;  they  performed  the  functions  of  arbiters,  in  the  contro- 
versies that  arose  respecting  religious  doctrines  or  discipline  ;  and 

(1)  See  the  examples  of  Adalbert,  (in  Adam  Brem.  Lib.  III.  cap.  23.  p.  ^33. 
Lib.  IV.  cap.  35.  p.  o2.)  of  Gunther,  (in  Henr.  Canissius,  Lectiones  Antiq.  Tom. 
III.  P.  I.  p.  18.5.)  of  Manassesfin  Joh.  MabiUonyy  Museum  Italic.  Tom.  I.  p.  114.) 
and  those  collected  by  Muratorij  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  VI.  p.  72  &c. 
[Among  the  servants  of  bishops,  in  these  times,  we  meet  with  the  ordinary  officers 
of  courts.     In  Harzheims  Concilia  German.  Tom.  III.  p.  17  &c.  we  read  :  "  The 

duke  of  Brabant — is  carver  to  the  bp.  of  Utrecht.     The  count  of  Guelders 

his  hunter.     The  count  of  Holland^  is  styled,  and  is,  the  bp.  of  Utrecht's 

marshal.  The  count  of  ClcveSy  is  the  bishop's  chamberlain.  Count  de  Badhem, 
is  the  bishop's  janitor.  Lord  de  Cucke^  is  tne  bishop's  butler.  Lord  de  Choer, 
is  the  bishop's  standard-bearer.'*    SchL] 
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they  defended  in  a  degree  the  supposed  rights  of  the  church, 
against  the  encroachments  of  kings  and  princes.  Yet  their  au- 
thority had  some  limits  ;  for  the  sovereign  princes,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  bishops  on  the  other,  opposed  such  resistance,  that 
the  court  of  Rome  could  not  overthrow  civil  governments,  nor 
destroy  the  authority  of  councils.  (2)  But  from  the  time  of  Leo 
IX,  especially,  [AD.  1049,]  the  pontiffs  labored  by  various  arts, 
to  remove  these  limitations.  With  incessant  efforts,  they  strove  to 
be  acknowledged,  not  only  the  sovereign  legislators  of  the  church, 
superior  to  all  councils,  and  the  divinely  constituted  distributors  of 
all  the  offices,  and  dispensers  of  all  the  property,  belonging  to  the 
church ;  but  also — what  was  the  extreme  of  arrogance, — ^to  be 
acknowledged  as  lords  of  the  whole  world,  judges  over  all  judges, 
or  kings  over  all  kings.(3)  These  unrighteous  designs  were  op- 
posed by  the  emperors,  by  the  kings  of  France,  by  William  the 
Conqueror^  now  king  of  England,  once  duke  of  Normandy, 
a  most  vigorous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  kings  against  the  pon- 
tife,(4)  and  by  otBer  sovereigns.  Nor  were  the  bishops  wholly 
silent,  especially  those  of  France  and  Germany ;  but  others  of 
them  succumbed,  being  influenced  either  by  superstition,  or  by 
motives  of  interest.  Thus,  although  the  pontiffs  did  not  obtain 
all  they  wished  for,  yet  they  secured  no  small  part  of  it. 

§  3.  Those  who  presided  over  the  Latin  church,  from  the  death 
of  Sylvester  II,  in  the  year  1003,  till  AD.  1012,  namely  John 
XVII.  John  XVIII.  and  Sergiiis  IV.  neither  did  nor  suffered  any 
thing  great  or  noticeable.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  elevated  to  the  chair,  with  the  approbation  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  emperors.  Benedict  VIII.  who  was  created  pon- 
tiff in  1012,  being  driven  from  Rome  by  one  Gregory j  his  com- 

(2)  A  very  noticeable  summary  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  this  age,  has  been 
collected  from  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  VI fj  by  Jo.  Launoy^  in  his  asscrtio  contra 
priyilegium  S.  Medardi,  P.  11.  cap.  xxxi.  Opp.  Tom.  Ilf  P.  II.  p.  307.  From 
this  summary,  it  appears,  that  even  this  Gregory  himself  did  not  claim  absolute 
power  over  the  church. 

(Z)  Before  Leo  IX,  there  is  no  example  of  a  Roman  pontiff''8  assuming  the 

6)weT  to  transfer  countries  and  provinces  from  their  owners  to  oilier  porsons. 
ut  this  pope  generously  gave  to  the  Normans,  then  reigning  in  the  south  of  It- 
aly, both  the  provinces  which  they  then  occupied,  and  also  such  as  they  might 
wrest  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens.  Gaufr.  Malatcrra,  llistoria  Sicuia, 
Lib.  I.  cap.  xjv.  in  MuratorVs  Scriptores  Ital.  Tom.  V.  p.  553. 

(4)  See  Eadmeri  Historia  novorum,  Lib.  i.  p.  29  &c.  subjoined  to  the  Opp. 
Anselmi  Cantuar.  And  yet  this  very  WiUiam,  who  so  openly  and  vigorously 
resisted  the  extension  oi'^  pontifical  and  episcopal  power,  is  himself  a  proof,  tliot 
the  kings  of  Europe,  when  the  desire  of  extending  or  confirming  their  power 
demanded  it,  did  imprudently  feed  the  lust  of  dominion  which  reigned  in  the 
breasts  of  the  pontiffs.  For  when  he  was  preparing  to  invade  England,  he  Bcnt 
ambassadors  to  the  pontiff,  McTcander  II,  "  in  order"  (as  Matthew  Paris  snys, 
Hist,  major.  Lib.  i.  p.  2.)  "that  the  enterprise  might  be  sanctioned  by  ApovSiolic 
authority.  And  the  pope,  after  considering  the  claiuis  of  both  the  parties,  sent 
a  standard  to  William  as  the  omen  of  kingly  [wvver." — And  the  Normans,  I  can 
suppose,  did  the  same  thing;  humbly  requesting  Ijto  IX,  to  confer tjn  them  the 
tenitories  which  they  dow  occupied,  and  those  they  might  afterwards  seize. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  pontiffs  should  claim  dominion  over  the  whole 
world,  when  kings  and  princes  themselves  tmggested  to  them  this  very  thing  ? 
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pclitor,  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  Henry  II,  called  the 
Saint  ;(5)  was  restored  by  him,  and  reigned  peacefully,  till  the 
year  1024.  Under  his  reign,  the  celebrated  Normans,  who  af- 
terwards acquired  so  much  fame,  came  into  Italy,  and  subdued 
the  southern  extremity  of  it.  Benedict  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  John  XIX,  who  presided  over  the  church  till  AD.  1033. 
The  five  above  named  pontifFs  appear  to  have  sustained  respecta- 
ble moral  characters. (6)  But  very  different  from  them,  or  a  most 
flagitious  man,  and  capable  of  every  crime,  was  their  successor, 
Benedict  IX.  The  Roman  citizens  therefore,  in  the  year  1038, 
hurled  him  from  St.  Peter's  chair  :  but  he  was  restored  soon  af- 
ter, by  the  emperor  Conrad.  As  he  continued,  however,  in  his 
base  conduct,  the  Romans  again  expelled  him  in  the  year  1044  ; 
and  gave  the  government  of  the  church  to  John^  bishop  of  Sabina, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Sylvester  III.  After  three  months, 
Benedict  forcibly  recovered  his  power,  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
his  relatives  and  adherents ;  and  Sylvester  was  obliged  to  flee. 
But  soon  after,  finding  it  impossible  to  appdiise  the  resentments 
of  the  Romans,  he  sold  the  pontificate  to  John  Chratian^  arch- 
presbyter  of  Rome,  who  took  the  name  of  Cfregory  VI.  Thus 
the  church  now  had  two  heads,  Sylvester  and  Chegory,  The 
emperor,  Henry  III,  terminated  the  discord  ;  for,  in  the  council 
of  Sutri,  AD.  1046,  he  caused  Benedict^  Gregory^  and  Sylves- 
ter,  to  be  all  declared  unworthy  of  the  pontificate  ;  and  he  placed 
over  the  Romish  church  Suid^er^  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  as- 
sumed the  pontifical  name  of  Clement  H-n) 

§4.  On  the  death  of  Clement  11.  AD.  1047.  Benedict  IX^ 
who  had  been  twice  before  divested  of  the  pontificate,  seized  the 
third  time  upon   that  dignity.     But  the  year  foUowing,  he  was 

(5)  [This  stetement,  that  Benedict  was  driven  fipom  Rome  by  Gregory,  and 
implored  the  succor  of  kins  Henry  II,  18  ^ven  also  by  BaroniitSyaA  ann.  1012,  § 
6.  and  by  Pagiy  Breviar.  Pontif.  Vita  Bcned.  viii.  §  2.  But  it  is  founded  on  a 
misinterpretation  of  Ditmar*s  Chronicon,  Lib.  iv.  near  the  end,  p.  399.  Ditmar 
says :  Papa  Benedictus  Gregorio  cutdam  in  electione  praevaluit.  Ob  hoc  isle  (not 
BenediU,  for  he  had  the  superiority  ;  but  Gregory)  ad  nativitatem  Domini  ad  re- 
gem  in  Palitlii  (Poeldo)  venit  cum  omni  apparatu  apostolico,  ezpulsionem  suam 
omnibus  lamentando  innotescens. — See  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1012,  and  the  (Ger- 
man) translator's  notes  there.  Schl. — But  it  is  not  so  certain,  that  Gregory  was 
the  suitor  to  king  Henry.    If  he  lost  his  election,  how  could  he  appear  before 


and  he  might  well  flee  to  the  king  in  the  habiliments^  and  might  there  plead, 
that  he  had  vrerailed  in  the  election,  and  complain  of  his  expulsion.  Besides,  it 
IB  certain,  that  it  was  Benedict  who  crowned  king  Henry,  as  emperor,  upon  his 
first  arrival  at  Rome  Feb.  1014.  It  is  therefore  supposed,  that  the  p^ple  of 
Rome  finding  Benedict  to  be  supported  by  the  king,  restored  him  of  their  own 
accord.     See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengosch.  Vol.  xxii.  p.  3fiS  &c.     TV.] 

(6)  [Yet  Benedict  was  rescued  from  purgatory,  by  the  prayers  of  St.  OdUo; 
and  John  obtained  the  papacy,  by  base  means: — ^accordinc  to  iaronius,  ad  ann. 
1012.  §  1-4.     TV.]  * 

(7)  In  this  account  of  the  pontifi^,  1  have  followed  the  best  historians,  ^nlon. 
and  Fran.  Pagi,  Papebroch,  and  Muratori,  in  his  Annales  Italiae^  disregarding 
what  Baronius  and  others,  allege  in  defence  of  Gregory  VI. 
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obliged  to  yield  to  Damasus  II,  or  Poppo^  bishop  of  Brixen, 
whom  the  emperor  Henry  III,  had  created  pontiff,  in  Germany, 
and  sent  into  Italy.  Damasus  dying  after  a  very  short  reign  of 
twenty-three  days,  Henry  III,  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  the  year 
1048,  elevated  nruno^  bishop  of  Toul,  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
This  pontiff  bears  the  name  of  X«eo  IX,  in  the  pontifical  catalogue, 
and,  on  account  of  his  private  virtues,  and  his  public  acts,  has 
been  enrolled  among  the  Saints.  Yet  if  we  except  his  zeal  for 
augmenting  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  of  Kome,  and  for 
correcting  some  more  flagrant  vices  of  the  clergy,  by  the  councils 
which  he  held  in  France  and  Germany,  we  shall  find  nothing  in 
his  character  or  life,  to  entitle  him  to  such  honor.  At  least,  ma- 
ny of  those  who  on  other  occasions  are  ready  to  palliate  the  faults 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  censure  freely  the  last  acts  of  his  reign. 
For  in  the  year  1053,  he  rashly  made  war  upon  the  Normans, 
whose  dominion  in  Apulia,  near  his  estates,  excited  his  apprehen- 
sions. And  the  consequence  was,  that  he  became  their  prisoner, 
and  was  carried  to  Benevento.  Here  his  misfortunes  so  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  that  he  fell  sick  :  but  after  a  year's  captivity,  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  conducted  to  Rome,  and  there  died,  on  the 
19di  of  April,  AD.  1064.(8) 

^  5.  Zio  IX  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1055,  by  Gerhard y 
bishop  of  Eichstadt,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Fictor  II-(9)  and 
he  was  followed,  AD.  1058,  by  Stephen  IX,  brother  to  Godfrey , 
duke  of  Lorrain.  Neither  of  these,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  per- 
formed any  thmg  worthy  of  notice.  Greater  celebrity  was  ob- 
tained by  Nicolaus  U,  who  was  [)reviously  bishop  of  Florence, 
and  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  1058.(10)  For  John^  bishop 
of  Veletri,  who  with  the  appellation  of  Benedict  X,  has  been  in- 
serted between  Stephen  IX,  and  JSTicolaus  II,  does  not  deserve 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  popes  ;  because  after  nine  months,  he 
was  compelled  to  renounce  the  office,  which  a  faction  at  Rome 
had  induced  him  to  usurp.  In  a  council  at  Rome,  which  he  as- 
sembled in  the  year  1059,  JVicolaus  sanctioned  among  other 
regulations  calculated  to  remedy  the  inveterate  evils  in  the  church, 

(8)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ad  d.  19.  Aprilis,  Tom.  iii.  p.  642  &c.  Histoire 
litter,  de  la  France,  Tome  vii.  p.  459.  Giannone^  Histoirc  de  Naples,  Tome  ii. 
p.  52. 

(9)  \Leo  of  OatJa  states,  that  HUdebrandy  a  subdeacon  of  the  Romish  church, 
was  sent  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  in  Germany,  re- 
questing permission  to  elect,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  whom  ho  should  deem 
most  fit  to  be  pope;  and  the  request  being  granted,  Hildebrand  selected  this  bish- 
op of  Eichstaat.  But  this  story  is  very  improbable ;  and  it  is  supposeuble,  that 
Hermamuis  Contractus  waa  better  ac<}uainted  with  the  facts,  wlio  states,  (ad  ann. 
1054.)  that  the  emperor  held  a  council  at  Mayence,  in  which  Victor  II  was  elect' 
ed.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  pope,  and  his  predecessors,  continued 
to  hold  their  former  bishoprics,  when  elevatea  to  the  papal  throne.  Sec  Murato- 
rij  Annates,  ad  ann.  1055.     ScfU.] 

(10)  Of  KicoUms  II,  besides  the  common  historians  of  the  pontiffs,  the  Bene- 
dictine Monks  have  treated  particularly,  in  their  Hibloire  litter,  de  la  France, 
Tome  vfli.  p.  515. 
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a  -new  mode  of  electing  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  which  was  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tumults  and  civil  wars,  which  so  often  took 
place  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  and  divided  the  people  into  factions, 
when  a  new  head  of  the  church  was  to  be  appointed.  He  also, 
in  due  form,  created  Robert  Guiscard,  a  Norman,  duke  of  Apu- 
lia, Calabria,  and  Sicily,  on  the  condition,  that  he  would  be  a 
faithful  vassal  of  the  Romish  church,  and  would  pay  an  annual 
tribute.  By  what  n^ht  JSicolaus  could  do  this,  does  not  appear ; 
for  he  was  not  lord  of  those  territories,  which  he  thus  gave  to  the 
Normans.(l  1)  Perhaps  he  relied  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of 
Constantine  the  Great :  or  perhaps,  with  Hildebrand^  the  Rom- 
ish archdeacon,  who  afterwards  became  supreme  pontiff  under 
the  title  of  Gregory  VII,  he  believed,  that  the  whole  world  be- 
longed to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  Christ's  vicegerent.  For  it  is 
well  known,  that  this  Hildebrand  guided  him  in  all  his  measures. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  or  that 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  still  exists  ;  and  of  that  right  of  sove- 
reignty over  this  kingdom,  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  assert,  and 
the  Neapolitan  kings  recognize  from  year  to  year. 

§  6.  Before  the  reign  of  JSTicolauM  II,  the  Roman  ponti£&  were  * 
elected,  not  by  the  suffrages  of  the  cardinals^  but  by  tliose  of  tlie 
whole  Roman  clergy ;  nor  by  theirs  alone,  for  the  military  gentle- 
men, that  is,  the  nobles,  and  also  the  citizens,  and  all  the  people 
of  Ronoia,  gave  their  voice.  Among  such  a  mixed  and  heteroge- 
neous multitude,  it  was  unavoidable,  that  there  should  be  parties, 
cabals,  and  contests.  JVicolatis  tlierefore  ordered,  that  the  cardi- 
nals, 2ls  vreW  bishops  ns  presbyters,  should  elect  the  pontiff ;  yet 
without  infringing  the  established  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors  in 
this  important  business.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  exclude 
the  rest  of  the  clergy,  nor  the  citizens  and  people,  from  a  share 
in  the  election  ;  for  he  required,  that  the  assent  of  all  these  should 
be  asked,  and  be  obtained, (12)  From  this  time  onwards,  the 
cardinals  aljvays  acted  the  prihcipal  part,  in  the  choice  of  a  new 
pontiff  I  and  yet,  for  along  time,  they  were  much  impeded  in 
their  functions,  both  by  the  priests  and  the  Roman  citizens,  who 
either  laid  claim  to  their  ancient  rights,  or  abused  the  power  given 
to  them  of  approving  the  election.  These  altercations  were  at 
length  terminated,  in  the  following  century,  by  Alexander  III, 
who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  perfect,  what  was  begun  by  Nicolaus, 

(11)  Seo  Muratorif  Annal.  d'  Italia,  Tom.  vi.  p.  18G.  Baromus,  Annales,  ad 
ann. lOUO. 

(12)  Tlie  decree  of  Mcolaug  respecting  the  election  of  Roman  pontiffs,  is 
found  in  the  collections  of  the  Councils,  and  in  niamr  other  works.  But  the 
copies  ofit,  as  I  have  learned  by  comparing  them,  difler  exceedingly;  some  be- 
ing longer,  and  others  shorter;  some  favoring  the  imperitorial  prerogative  more, 
and  some  less.  The  most  extended  foim  of  it,  is  found  in  the  Chromcon  Far- 
fensc,  published  in  Muratoris  Scriptorcs  rerum  Ilalicar.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  (.>15. 

Very  diUerent  from  this,  is  the  form  exhibited  by  Hugo  of  Fleury,  in  his  book 
de  regia  protesiale  et  siicerdotali  diguitate;  in  Baluzcj  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p. 
ij2.     Yet  all  the  copies,  univorbully,  a^rec  in  the  points  we  have  stated. 
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and  to  transfer  the  whole  power  of  creating  a  pontiff  to  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals.{12) 

§  7.  ^roin  this  period  therefore,  the  august  college  of  Romish 
cardinals^  and  that  high  autliority  which  they  possess,  even  to 
this  day,  both  in  the  election  of  the  pontiffs  and  in  other  matters, 
must  be  dated.  By  the  title  cardinalsj.  J^icolaus  understood  tlie 
seven  bishops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  or  the  suffra- 
gans of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  of  whom  tiie  bishop  of  Ostia  was 
chief ;  and  who  were  thence  called  cardinal  bishops ;  together 
with  the  twenty  eight  ministers  of  the  parishes  in  Rome,  or  pres- 
byters of  the  churches,  who  were  called  cardinal  clerks  or  pres- 
hyters.  To  these,  in  process  of  time,  others  x  ere  added,  first 
by  Alexander  II,  and  then  liy  other  pontiffs ;  partly,  to  satisfy 
those  who  complained  that  they  were  unjustly  excluded  from  a 
share  in  the  election  of  pontiffs,  and  partly,  for  other  reasons. 
Therefore,  although  the  exalted  order  of  purpled  dignitaries  in 
the  Romish  church,  denominated  cardinals,  had  its  commence- 
ment in  this  century,  yet  it  did  not  acquire  the  settled  character, 
and  the  form  of  a  real  collegCy  before  the  times  of  Alexander  111, 
in  the  next  century .j(  14) 

ri3)  See  Jo.  MaJbiUony,  Comment,  in  Ord.  Roman.  Tom.  ii.  of  bis  Museam 
Italicom,  p.  cziv.  Constant.  Cenni,  Praef.  ad  coDcilium  Lateran.  ^tephani  iii. 
p.  zviii.  Rom.  1735.  4to.  Franc.  Pagif  Breviar.  Pontif.  Romanor.  Tome  ii. 
p.  374. 

(14)  Concerning  the  cardinals  ^  their  name,  tlieir  origin,  and  their  fights,  very 
many  persons  have  written  treatises  ;  and  these  are  enumerated  b^  Jo.  Alb.  Fab- 
ridus,  in  his  Bibliographia  Anliquar.  p.  455,  456.  bv  Casp.  HagULariuSy  Intro- 
duet,  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  cap.  xxix.  p.  771.  and  in  J.  A  Schmidt's  Supplement,  p. 
644.  bv  Christ.  Oryphius,  laagoge  ad  iiist.  Saeculi  xvii.  p.  430.  To  those  I  add 
land.  Thomassinus,  Discipiina  ecclesiae  vet.  et  nova,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  cxv, 
cxvi.  p.  016.  and  Laid.  JiiU.  Muratoriy  whose  diss,  de  Origine  Cardinalaius,  is  io 
his  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  156. — ^Among  those  writers,  are  many 
who  are  both  copious  and  learned ;  bat  I  am  not  certain,  that  any  one  of  them  is 
ao  lucid  and  precise,  as  he  should  be,  in  respect  to  the  grand  points  of  enquiry, 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  office.  Many  expend  much  time  and  labor  in  ascer- 
taining the  ira{>ort  of  the  vrord^  and  tracing  its  use  in  ancient  authors ;  which  is 
not  unsuitable  indeed  for  a  philologist,  but  is  of  little  use  togimtis  clear  views 
of  the  origin  of  the  college  and  dignity  of  cardinals.  It  is^Mnn,  that  the  word 
cardinalj  whether  used  of  things  or  persons,  or  as  the  appellative  of  a  certain 
clerical  order,  was  of  dubious  import,  being  used  in  vatiouH  senses,  by  tlie  wri- 
ters of  the  middle  ages.  We  also  know,  that  this  title,  anciently,  was  not  pe- 
caliar  to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  was  common  to 
nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  Latins :  nor  was  it  applied  only  to  what  are  called 
secular  clergymen,  but  likewise  to  regular  ones,  as  abbots,  canons,  and  monks, 
though  with  some  difference  in  signification.  But  after  the  times  of  Alexander 
III,  the  common  use  of  the  word  was  gradually  laid  a^de,  ondlth^ame  the 
exclusive  and  honorary  title  of  those  who  had  tne  right  of  electing  the  pontiffs. 
When  we  undertake  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  college  of  cardinals ^  at 
Rome,  the  enquiry  is  not,  who  were  they  that  were  anciently  distinguished  from 
the  other  clergy  by  the  title  of  cardinals,  both  among  the  Latins  generally,  and 
at  Rome  in  particular ;  nor  is  the  object,  to  aacertain  the  original  import  and  the 
propriety  of  the  term,  or  in  how  many  different  sensea  it  was  used  ;  but  the  sole 
enquiry  is,  whom  did  JVicoZawj  II.  understand  by  the  appellation  cardinals,  when 
he  gave  to  the  cardinals  of  Rome  tlie  sole  power  of  electing  the  pontiffs,  exclu- 
ding the  other  clergy,  the  soldierV}  the  citizens,  and  the  people  at  large.  If  this 
can  be  ascertained,  the  orisin  or  the  college  of  cardinals,  will  be  seen;  and  it 
will  likewise  appear,  how  tar  the  modern  cardinals  difi'er  from  those  who  first 

Vol.  II.  24 
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^  8.  Notwithstandbg  JSItcolaus  II,  had  forbid  any  iDfriogement 
on  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ratify,  at  his  pleasure,  the  election 

held  the  office.  Now  the  answer  to  this  enquiry,  in  my  view,  is  manifest  from 
the  edict  of  Mcolaus  itself.  **  We  ordain/*  says  tlie  pontiff,  (according  to  Hug^ 
of  Fleury,  in  Baluxe,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  62.)  **  that  on  the  demise  of  a  poo- 
tiff  of  this  universal,  Roman  church,  the  cardinal  bishops^  in  the  first  place,  nold 
a  solemn  consultation  among  themselves;  and  then,  forthwith  advise  with  the 
cardinal  clerks;  and  so  let  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  cive  their  as- 
sent to  the  new  election."  The  pontiff  here,  very  obviously,  divides  the  cardi- 
nals who  are  to  elect  a  pope,  into  two  classes,  cardinal  laghops,  and  cardinal 
clerks.  The  former,  beyond  all  controversy,  were  the  seven  bishops  of  the  city 
and  its  dependent  territory,  the  comprovinctales  EvUeopi,  as  JfieoUuis  aflerwania 
calls  theno.  borrowing  a  phrase  from  Leo  I.  [These  seven  bishops  were,  those 
of  Ostia  (Ostiensis,)  of  Porto  (Portuensis,)  ofAlbano  (Albanensis,)  of  St.  Rufina^ 
or  Silva  Candida,*  of  PrascaH  (Tusculanus,)  of  Palestrina  (Praeneetinas,)  and  of 
La  SaHna  (Sabinensis.)  TV.]  These  seven  bishops,  long  before  this  period,  bore 
tlie  title  of  cardinal  inshopg.  And  the  pontiff  himself  puts  this  construction  be- 
yond all  doubt,  by  indicating,  (hat  he  understood  the  cardinal  bishops  to  be  those, 
to  whom  belonged  the  conseici^fltion  of  a  pontiff,  afler  his  election :  "  Because  the 
apostolic  see  can  have  no  melropoliian  over  it"  (to  whom,  in  that  case,  would  be- 
long the  principal  part  in  the  ordination,)  "the  cardinal  bishops^  undoubtedly, 
supply  the  place  or  a  metropolitan ;  for  they,  it  is,  who  raise  the  pontiff  elect,  to 
the  summit  of  his  apostolic  elevation."  And  that  it  was  the  custom,  for  those 
seven  bishops  above  named,  to  consecrate  the  Roman  pontiffs,  is  a  fact  known  to 
all  men.  These  cardinal  iis/ums,  therefore,  Nicolaus  would  have  to  first  hold  a 
consultation  by  themselves,  ana  discuss  the  merits  of  the  candidates  for  the  high 
office  of  pontiff.  Immediately  after,  they  were  to  call  in  the  cardinal  clerks,  and 
with  them,  as  forming  one  body  of  electors,  they  were  to  choose  a  pontiff.  Clerk 
here  is  the  same  as  pre^nfter.  And  all  admit^  that  the  cardinal  ^ednfters  were 
the  ministers  who  had  charge  of  the  twenty-eight  parishesy  or  principal  church- 
esj  in  Rc^ne.  All  the  remaining  clergy  of  Rome,  of  whatever  rank  or  dignity, 
JftcoUats  ei^ludes  expressly  from  the  office  of  electors  of  the  pontiffs.  And  yet, 
he  would  have  "  the  clergy  and  the  people  give  their  assent  to  the  new  election  ;" 
that  is,  he  leaves  them,  wnat  is  called,  a  negative  voice,  or  the  right  of  approving 
the  election.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  college  of  slectors  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, who  were  afterwards  denominated  cardinals  in  a  new  and  peculiar  sense 
of  the  word,  as  this  college  was  at  first  constituted  by  Nicolaus,  embraced  only 
tioo  orders  of  persons,  namely,  cardinal  bishops^  and  cardinal  clerks  or  presbyt- 
ers. And  of  course,  we  are  not  to  follow  Onupkr,  Panvinus,  (cited  by  Jo.  Ma- 
hUUmy,  Comment,  in  Ordinem  Roman,  in  his  Museum  Italicum,  Tom.  ii.  p. 
czy.)  who  undotfbtedly  errs  when  he  says,  that  Alexander  111.  added  the  cardined 
bishops  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  And  they,  also,  are  to  be  disregarded,  who 
suppose  there  were  cardinal  deacons  in  the  electoral  college,  from  the  beginning. 
Tnere  were  indeed  then,  and  there  had  long  been,  as  were  are  at  the  present 
day,  cardinal  akaHlks  at  Rome,  that  is,  superintendents  of.  the  diakoniae  or 
churches,  from  whose  revenues  the  poor  are  supported,  and  to  which  hospitals 
are  annexed.  But  Jfieolaus  committed  the  business  of  electing  the  pontiffs  sole- 
ly to  such  cardinals  as  were  bishops  and  clerks;  so  that  he  excluded  deacons. 
And  hence  in  the  dinloma  of  the  election  of  Gregory  VII,  the  cardinals  are 
plainly  distinguished  from  deacons.  But  this  decree  of  Meolaus  could  not  ac- 
quire at  all  the  force  of  a  fixed  law.  ^  It  is  evident,"  says  Anselm  of  Lucca,  (Li- 
bro  ii.  contra  Wibertum,  Antipapam,  et  ejus  sequaces;  in  the  Lectiones  antiq. 
of  H.  CanisiuSf  Tom.  iii.  Ft.  i.  p.  383.)  "  It  is  evident,  that  the  above  mention- 
ed decree,"  (of  Meolaus,  for  or  that  be  is  speakinc,)  "  is  of  no  importance^;  nor 
did  it  ever  have  any  force.  And  by  saying  this,  I  do  not  injure  pope  Meolaus, 
of  blessed  memor}r,  nor  derogate  at  all  from  his  honor. — ^Being  a  man,  be  could 
not  be  secured  against  doing  wrong."  Ansdm  is  speaking  especially  of  that  part 
of  the  decree,  which  secures  to  the  emperors  the  right  of  confirming  the  elec- 
tions of  pontiffs :  but  what  he  says,  is  true  of  the  whole  decree.  For  those  who 
were  excluded  by  it  from  this  most  important  transaction ;  namely,  first,  the  seven 
palatine  judges,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  the  Primicerius,  Secundicerius,  Ar- 
carius,  SacuUarius,  Protoscriniarius,  Primicerius  Defensorum,  and  the  Admimi^ 
eulator;  next,  the  higher  clergy,  who  filled  the  more  important  offices,  and  also 
the  inferior  clergy,  priests,  deacons,  ^.  and  lastly,  the  soldiery,  the  citizens,  and 
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of  a  pontiff,  yet  on  the  death  oi  Nicolaus^  in  1061,  the  Romans, 
at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand^  then  archdeacon,  and  afterwards 
pontiff  of  Rome,  proceeded,  without  consulting  Henry  FV,  not  only 
to  elect,  but  to  consecrate  Anselm  the  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  oi  Alexander  U.  When  the  news  of  this  reach* 
ed  Agnes^  the  mother  of  Henry ^  through  the  bishops  of  Lombar- 
dy,  she  assembled  a  council  at  Basle ;  and  to  mamtain  the  majes- 
ty and  authority  of  her  son,  then  a  minor,  she  there  had  Cccdolaui, 
bishop  of  Parma,  appointed  pontiff,  who  took  the  name  of  Hono^ 
rius  U.  Hence  a  long  and  severe  contest  arose  between  the  two 
pontic ;  in  which  Alexander  indeed  prevailed,  but  he  could  never 
bring  Cadolaus  to  abdicate  the  papacy.(15) 

§  9.  This  contest  was  a  trifle,  compared  with  those  direful  con- 
flicts which  ChregoryYTl^  the  sxxccessor o{ Alexander ^  and  whose 
former  name  was  6%ldebrandy  produced,  and  kept  up  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  of  obscure  parentage, 
once  a  monk  of  Clugni,  then  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  for  a  long  time,  even  from  the  reign  of  Leo  IX,  he  had  gov- 
erned the  pontifis  by  his  counsels  and  mfluence ;  when,  in  the 

the  common  people, — complained  that  injury  was  done  them ;  and  thej  raised 
commotions  and  ^ve  trouble  to  the  cardiiuuSf  whom  Jficolatts  had  constituted 
[sole  electors.]  Therefore,  \o  appease  these  tumults,  Alexander  III,  thought 
proper  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  college,  of  those  now  called  eardiruds  in  the 
restricted  sense.  And  he  accordingly  added  to  the  list  of  eardinaiSf  certain 
priests  of  high  rank,  namely,  the  prior,  or  arch-pre8b)rter  of  the  Lateran  church, 
the  arch-presbyters  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  abbots  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Laurence  without  the  walls ;  and  after  these,  the  seven  naUUine 
judges  which  have  been  mentioned.  See  Cenni^  Praef.  ad  Concil.  Lateran. 
Stephani  III.  p.  xix.  MabiUony,  Comment,  ad  Ord.  Roman,  ex  Panvinio,  |>.  cxr. 
By  this  artifice,  the  higher  dergy,  or  those  of  superior  rank,  were  vanquished, 
and  ceased  to  disturb  the  elections  of  the  cardinals.  For  the  beads  of  this  body 
of  clergy  being  admitted  into  the  electoral  college,  the  rest  could  neither  effect 
nor  attempt  any  thing.  The  inferior  dergy  still  remained.  But  they  were  re- 
duced to  silence,  in  the  same  way :  for  their  leaders,  the  cardinal  aeaoonSj  or 
regianarii,  were  admitted  into  the  electoral  college ,  and  after  this,  the  whole 
mass  of  deacons,  subdeacons,  acolylhists,  ^.  had  to  be  quiet.  But  which  of 
the  pontiffs  it  was,  whether  AlexaruLer  III,  oc  some  other,  that  admitted  the  prin- 
cipal deacons  at  Rome  to  the  rank  of  cardinals,  I  haTe  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. This  however,  I  am  sure  of,  that  it  was  done  in  order  to  pacify  the  inferi- 
or clerj^,  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  violation  of  their  rights.  When  all  the 
dergy ^uoih  the  higher  and  the  lower,  were  placated,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
exclude  the  Roman  people  from  the  election  of  pontiffs.  Hence,  on  the  death 
of  AUamider  III,  when  his  successor,  Victor  III.*^  was  to  be  chosen,  the  assent 
and  approbation  of  neither  the  clergy,  nor  the  people,  were  sought,  as  had  al- 
ways been  done  before ;  but  the  college  of  cardinals  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  people,  created  the  pontiff.  And  the  same  custom  has  continued  down  to 
the  present  age.  Some  tell  us,  that  bmocerU  II,  [AD.  1130,]  was  chosen  by  the 
cardinals  only,  or  without  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  people.  See  Pagi,  Brevi- 
ar.  Pontif.  Romanor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  615.  I  grant,  it  was  so  :  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
this  election  of  Innocent  was  irregular  and  disorderly;  and  therefore  was  no  ex- 


ample of  the  ordinary  practice  at  that  time. 
(15)  Fred,  UghdU,  Italia  f 


L  sacra,  Tom.  ii.  p.  166.  Jo,  Jac.  Maseovius  de  rebus 
sab  iienrico  iv.  et.  v.  Lib.  i.  p.  7  ^.  Franc,  Pagi,  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roman. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  385  ^dc.    Muratori,  Annali  d*  Italia,  Tom.  vi.  p.  214  Stc. 

•  pt  shoald  read  Iauxus  III ;  for  he  waa  the  sacceesor  ofAUzandsr  III,  where- 
as Vutor  III  reigned  in  the  preceding  centary.     TV.] 
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year  1073,  and  during  the  very  obsequies  of  Alexander ^  he  was 
hailed  poutiff,  by  the  concordant  suffrages  indeed  of  the  Romans, 
but  contrary  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  enjoined  by  the  decree  of 
JVicolau^.-  When  the  election  was  laid  before  Henry  IV,  king  of 
the  Romans,  by  the  ambassadors  from  Rome,  he  gave  it  his  ap- 
probc^tion ;  but  greatly  to  his  own  injury,  and  to  the  detriment  both 
of  the  church  aud  the  public.(lC)  For  HUdebrand  being  elevated 
to  the  chair  of  jS^.  Peter ^ — ^a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
competent  to  the  greatest  undertakings,  intrepid,  sagacious,  and 
full  of  resources,  but  beyond  measure  proud,  pertinacious,  im- 
petuous untractable,  and  destitute  of  true  religious  principle  and 
piety, — ^he  being  elevated,  I  say,  to  the  highest  post  in  the  chris- 
tian commonwealth,  labored  during  his  whole  life,  to  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction,  and  augment  the  opulence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to 
subject  the  whole  church  to  the  sole  will  and  power  of  the  pontiff, 
to  exempt  all  clergymen  and  all  church  property,  wholly,  irom 
the  jurisdiction  of  kings  and  princes,  and  to  render  all  kingdoms 
tributary  to  St.  Peter.  The  extravagance  of  his  views,  and  the 
vastness  of  his  plans,  are  discoverable  in  those  noted  propositions, 
J>-    which  from  his  name  are  called  the  Dictates  of  Hila^Tjmd*{l'7) 

(16)  The  writera  who  describe  the  life  and  achievments  of  Grtgory  VII,  are 
mentioned  by  Carp.  Sagittarius,  lotroduct.  ad  Hist.  Eoclea.  Tom.  i.  p.  687  &c. 
and  Jo.  And.  SchnUdt,  in  his  Supplera.  Tom.  ii.  p.  627  &c.  But  especially  should 
be  consulted,  the  Acta  Sanclor.  Tom.  v.  Maii,  add.  xxv.  p,  568.  and  Jo  MahU* 
Umtfy  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  vi.  Pt.  ii.  p.  406  &c.  Add,  Vita  Gre- 
goril  vii,  by  Just.  Christ.  Dithmar,  Francf.  1710.  8vo.  and  all  those  who  hare 
written  the  nistory  of  the  contest  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers, 
and  of  the  controversy  respecting  investitures.  [Also  Hildebrand  also  Papist  Gre- 
gor  vii.  and  seiner  Zeitalter,  by  /.  Voigt,  Weimar  1815.  6vo.     TV.] 

(17)  By  the  Dictates,  or  as  some  write  it,  the  Dictate,  of  Hildebrand,  are  to  bo 
understood  xxvi  short  propositions,  relating  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  Roman 
pontifis,  over  the  whole  cliurch,  and  over  states;  which  are  found  in  the  second 
Book  of  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  VII.  inserted  between  the  55th  and  50th  Epis- 
tles. See  Jo.  Harduin*s  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  i.  p.  1304.  and  nearly  all  the 
Ecclesiastical  Historians,  large  or  small.  Cues.  Baroniits,  and  Christian  LnnuSf 
(whose  full  Commentary  on  these  Dictates,  which  he  considers  most  sacred,  is 
among  his  Notes  and  Dissertations  on  the  Councils ;  Opp.  Tom.  v.  p.  164.)  and 
nearly  all  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Roman  pontifts  maintain,,  that  these 
Dictates  were  drawn  up,  and  ratified,  perhaps  in  some  council,  by  Gregory  VII, 
himself:  and  therefore,  the  Protestants  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  them  to 
Hildebrand.  But  the  very  learned  French  writers,  Jo.  Launou,  (Epistolar.  Lib. 
vi.  Ep.  xiii.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  v.  Pt.  ii.  p.  309.)  J^'atalis  Mexanacr,  (Historia 
eccles.  Saecul.  xi.  xii.  Tom.  vi.  Diss.  iii.  p.  719J  Antony  and  Francis  Pagi,  (the 
former  in  his  Critica  in  Baron,  the  latter  in  his  Breviariuni  Puntif.  Roman.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  743.)  Letois  Ellis  du  Pin,  and  many  others,  zealously  contend,  that  these 
propositions,  called  Dictates,  were  palmed  upon  Hildebrana,  by  some  crafty  flat- 
terer of  the  Romish  see.  And  to  prove  this,  tiiey  allege,  that  although  some  <^ 
those  sentences  express  very  well  the  views  of  tlie  pontiff,  yet  there  are  others 
amonff  them  which  are  clearly  repugnant  to  his  opinions,  as  expressed  in  his 
Epistles.  The  French  have  their  reasons,  (which  need  not  be  here  detailed,) 
for  not  admitting  that  any  pontiff  ever  spoke  so  arrogantly  and  loflily  of  his  own 
power  and  authority.  I  can  readily  concede,  that  so  far  as  respects  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  these  Dictates,  they  are  not  the  work  of  Gregory.  For  they  are 
void  of  all  order  and  connexion ;  aud  many  of  them  also  oT  clearness  ana  per- 
spicuity.  But  Gregory,  who  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  if  he  haa  at- 
tempted to  draw  up  and  describe,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  prerogatives  of 
the  pontiffs,  would  have  expressed,  with  neatness  and  perspicuity,  what  he  had 
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^10.  Nearly  the  whok  form  of  the  Latin  church,  therefore, 
was  changed  by  this  pontiff;  and  the  most  valuable  rights  of  coun- 
cils, of  bishops,  and  of  religious  societies,  were  subverted,  and 
transferred  over  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  evil,  however,  was 
not  equally  grievous,  throughout  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  for  in 
several  of  them,  through  the  influence  of  different  causes,  some 
shadow  of  pristine  liberty  and  customs  was  preserved.  Hilde^ 
brandy  as  he  introduced  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  would 
also  have  introduced  a  new  code  of  civil  law,  if  he  could  have  ac- 
complished fully  his  designs.  For  he  wished  to  reduce  all  king« 
doms  into  fiefs  of  St.  Peter  ^  i.  e.  of  the  Roman  ponti&f^and  to 
subject  all  causes  of  kings  and  princes,  and  tlie  interests  of  the 
whole  world,  to  the  arbitrement  of  an  assembly  of  bishops,  who 
should  meet  annually  at  Rome.(18)     But  neitlier  he,  nor  his  sue- 

reyolved  in  his  own  mind.  But  the  matUr  of  these  Dictatetj  is  andoubtedly 
IBldebrand'i:  for  the  greater  part  of  them  are  found,  couched  in  nearly  the 
same  terms,  here  and  mere  in  his  Epistles.  And  those  which  seem  to  deviate 
fiom  some  assertions  in  his  epistles,  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  reconciled 
vilth  them.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some  person  collected  these  senten- 
ces out  of  his  epistles,  partly  the  printed  ones,  and  partly  such  as  are  lost  or  un- 
known^  and  perhaps  likewise  fi^m  his  oral  declaratioos ;  and  then  published 
them,  without  judgment,  and  without  arrangement. — fl'he  following  are  tJie 
princioal  propositions  which  compose  these  DieUUet.  I.  "  That  the  Romish 
ehnrcn  was  founded  by  our  Lord  alone.  II.  That  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  is 
justly  styled  umversal.  III.  That  he  alone  can  depose  bishops,  and  restoro 
them.  IV.  That  his  legate  has  precedence  of  all  bishops  in  a  council,  though 
he  be  of  an  inferior  order ;  and  can  issue  sentence  of  deposition  against  them. 
V.  That  the  pope  can  depose  absent  persons.  VI.  That  no  person,  among  otli- 
er  tbincSy  may  live  under  the  same  roof,  with  one  excominiinicoted  by  the  pope. 
VII.  That  the  pope  alone  is  competent,  as  occasion  shall  require,  to  enact  new 
laws,  to  gather  new  congregations, — to  divide  rich  bishoprics,  and  to  unite  poor 
ones.  Vni.  That  he  alone  can  use  the  imperial  insignia.  IX.  That  all  princes 
sfaoold  kiss  his  feet  only. — XII.  That  it  is  lawful  for  liini,  to  depose  emperors. — 
XVI.  That  no  council,  without  his  order,  is  to  bo  accounted  a  gcnmd  council. — 
XVIII.  That  his  sentence  is  not  to  be  reviewed  by  any  one ;  while  he  alone 
ean  review  the  decisions  of  all  others.  XIX.  That  he  can  be  judged  by  no  one. 
XX.  That  no  one  may  presume  to  condemn  a  person,  who  appeals  to  the  apos- 
tolic see.  XXI.  That  the  sreater  causes  of  every  church,  should  be  carriea  up 
to  that  see.  XXII.  That  the  Romish  church  never  erred  ;  nor  will  it,  according 
to  the  scriptures,  ever  err. — XXIV.  That  with  his  licence,  subjects  may  impeach 
[their  sovereigns.] — XXVI.  That  no  one  is  to  be  accounted  a  catholic,  who  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  Romish  church.  XXVII.  That  he  can  absolve  subjects 
IVom  their  allegiance  to  unrighteous  rulers.*'  See  Hardtdn't  Concilia,  Tom.  vi. 
Pt  i.  p.  1304.  &c.     TV.] 

(18)  Proofs  of  this  roost  audacious  design,  which  are  above  all  exception  or 
doubt,  have  been  collected  by  learned  men ;  and  still  more  may  be  collected,  fiom 
the  epistles  of  this  pontiflf,  and  from  other  ancient  monuments.  In  his  Epist.  Lib.  iz. 
Ep.  iii.  p.  1481.  (1  use,  all  along,  the  edition  of  Harduin,  Concilia, Tom.  vi.  Pt.  i.) 
he  prescribes  this  form  of  an  oath,  to  be  taken  by  future  kings  of  the  Romans  or 
emperors.  ''From  this  hour  onward,  I  will  be  faithful,  with  upright  integrity, 
to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  to  his  vicar  pope  Gregory— and  whatever  the  said 
pope  aball  command  me,  under  the  following  form  -.  hy  true  obedience,  (per  veram 
obedientiam,)  I  will  observe,  with  fidelity.    And  on  the  day  when  I  shall  first 


civil  power  from  the  kings  of  France,  is  a  fact  well  known.    And  yet  Gregory 
contended,  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  tributary  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
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cessors,  could  fully  Qccomplish  this  arduous  design  ;  on  account, 
especially,  of  the  vigilance  and  firmness  of  the  emperorSi  and  cf 
the  kings  of  France  and  England. 

and  be  directed  bis  ambaflsadors,  to  demand  ao  annual  contribution  or  tribute 
from  tbe  French.  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  xxiii.  p.  1476.  "  You  must  declare  to  all  the 
Franca,  and  command  them,  by  true  obedience,  that  each  fhmily  is  to  pay,  annu- 
ally, at  least  one  denarius,  to  St.  Peter,  if  they  recognize  faim  as  their  father  and 
shepherd,  accordiiis;  to  ancient  custom."  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
phrase,  by  true  obedience,  here  used,  denotes,  as  those  versed  in  antiquities  well 
knowr,  that  the  injunctions  and  commands  to  which  it  was  annexed,  were  to 
be  inevitably  obeyed.  But  in  vain  did  Gregory  lay  this  command  upon  the 
French  ^or  he  never  obtained  the  least  tribute  from  them.  In  the  same  epistle, 
he  vainl^asscrts,  that  Saxony  was  tL  fief  of  the  Romish  church ;  or,  that  Charle- 
magne had  presented  it  to  St.  Peter.  He  insolently  addresses  PhUip  I,  the  king 
of  France,  in  the  following  manner ;  (Lib.  vii.  Ep.  zx.  p.  1468.)  "  Strive  to  the 
utmost,  to  make  St.  Peter  (i.  e.  the  pontiff,  St.  Peter's  vicar)  your  debtor;  for  in 
his  hands  are  your  kingdom  and  your  soul,  and  he  is  able  to  bind  and  to  loose 
you,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  He  endeavored  to  instill  the  same  princi- 
ples into  the  Spaniards,  as  into  the  French,  Lib.  x.  Ep.  vii.  "  that  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  was,  trom  ancient  times,  the  property  of  St.  Peter — and  right«ousfy  be- 
longs solely  to  the  Apostolic  see."  But  in  L.  x.  £p.xxvii.  where  he  most  earnest- 
ly inculcates  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Spaniards,  he  has  to  acknowledge,  that 
tne  record  of  this  important  transaction  was  worn  out  and  lost.  Yet  with  the 
Spaniards  he  was  rather  more  successful,  than  with  the  French.  For  Peter  de 
Marea,  in  his  Histoire  de  Beam,  Lib.  iv.  p.  331,  332,  proves  from  ancient  docu- 
ments, that  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  Bemkard  Count  of  Besalva,  promised  and 
paid  an  annual  tax  to  our  Gregory.  And  it  might  be  shown,  if  there  was  room 
for  it,  that  other  Spanish  princes  did  the  same.  William  the  Conqueror,  a  king 
of  enlarged  views,  and  a  most  watchful  guardian  of  his  rights,  when  Gre^ry 
required  him  to  pay  St.  Peter's  denarius  [Peter-pence,]  and  to  render  bis  king- 
dom A  fief  of  St.  Peter ^  replied  with  spirit :  '^  Hubert  your  legate  has  admonish- 
ed me,  to  do  fealty  to  you  and  your  successors,  and  to  be  more  careful  to  send  the 
money  which  my  predecessors  were  accustomed  to  remit  to  the  Romish  church. 
One  of  these  I  accede  to,  the  other  I  do  not.  Fealty  I  have  not  done,  nor  will 
I  do  it. — The  money — when  there  shall  be  opportuni^,  shall  be  transmitted.** 


The  letter  of  king  William,  is  in  Steph.  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  p.  127. 
With  this  answer,  Gregory  had  to  be  contented ;  for,  though  be  might  tehx  no 
other,  he  stood  in  fear  of  William.     To  Geusa  king  of  Hungary,  he  writes.  Lib. 


,  £p.  Ixx.  p.  1316.  thus  :  *'  It  can  not  be  unknown,  we  think,  to  your  prudence, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  the  property  of  the  'Apostle  Peter.''  [He  had 
before,  Lib.  li.  Ep.  xiii.  p.  1273.  written  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  claiming 
that  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  an  absolute  surrendery  of  it  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
made  by  king  Stephen,  and  in  consequence  of  an  acKnowIedgment  by  the  empe- 
ror Henry  II,  afler  conquering  it,  that  it  belonged  to  St.  Peter.  And  as  Solommi 
had  done  homage  for  it  to  the  king  of  the  Teutones,  Gregory  now  threatens  him, 
with  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  unless  he  shall  acknowledge  the  Pope,  and  him 
only,  to  be  his  liege  Lord.  Jr.}  He  labored  most  zealously,  to  bring  the  more 
potent  princes  of  Germany  in  particular,  under  sabjoction  or  fealty  to  St.  Peter. 
Hence,  in  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  iii.  p.  1480.  he  strongly  exhorts  the  bishop  of  Padua,  to 
persuade  Welpho  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other  German  chie&,  by  ail  the  means 
in  his  power,  to  subject  their  territories  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  iii.  p. 
1480.  **  We  would  have  you  admonish  Duke  Welpho,  to  do  homage  to  St.  Pe- 
ter.~-For  we  wish  to  place  him  wholly  in  the  bosom  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  draw 
him  in  a  special  manner  into  his  vassalage.  If  you  shall  find  such  a  dbpositioa 
in  him,  or  in  other  men  of  power,  influenced  by  love  of  St.  Peter,  labor  to  bring 
them  to  do  fealty."  He  approaches  Sumo,  king  of  Denmark,  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  li.  p. 
1300.  with  much  flattery,  to  persnade  him,  "  To  commit,  with  pious  devotedneas, 
his  kingdom  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  obtain  for  it  the  support  of  his 
authority.*'  Whether  he  was  more  successful  in  Denmark,  than  m  England 
and  France,  I  know  not;  but  in  other  places,  his  efforts  certainly,  were  not 
fruitless.  A  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of  the  Russians,  (to  whom  be  addressed 
the  Ixxiv.  Ep.  Book  ii.  p.  1319.)  came  to  Rome,  *'  and  wished  to  obtain  the  king- 
dom," (which  he  expected  to  inherit  firom  his  father,)  "  by  gift  from  St.  Peter, 
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^11.  Crregartf  was  more  successful,  in  extending  the  territo* 
ries  of  the  Romish  church  in  Italy,  or  enlarging  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter.  For  be  persuaded  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Boni^ 
face,  the  very  opulent  duke  and  marquis  of  Tuscany,  who  was  a 
very  powerful  Italian  princess,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 

Btculiar  intimacy,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband  Godfrey  the 
ump*backed,  duke  of  Lorr^in,  and  of  her  mother  Beatrix^  in 
the  year  1076  or  1077,  to  make  the  church  of  Rome  heir  to  all 
her  estates,  both  in  Italy,  and  out  of  it.  A  second  marriage  of 
this  yeiy  heroic  and  prosperous  lady,  in  the  year  1089,  with 
Wdfj  [or  Gtfe/pA,]  the  son  of  Wdf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  coflft^acted 
with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff  Urban  II.  seemed  to  pre- 
judice this  donation.  But  being  repudiated  by  her  husband,  in 
the  year  1095,  and  thus  again  made  free  and  independent,  MatiU 
da,  in  the  year  1102,  formally  renewed  the  donation.^19)  The 
pontifis  indeed  had  to  encounter  severe  contests,  first  with  the  em> 
peror  Henry  V,  and  then  with  others,  respecting  this  splendid  in- 
heritance ;  nor  were  they  so  fortunate  at  last,  as  to  secure   the 

tibroufh  the  bands  of  GrecorVi  poying  due  ftaUy  to  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  ofApoi- 
tUs  :*  the  iooport  of  whicn  laoguace,  will  be  quite  intelligible,  from  what  has 
been  said.  Gregory  granted  his  "aevotU prayer  "  being  certainly  not  backward 
to  perform  such  offices,  and  "  in  behalf  or  St  Peter,  committed  the  government 
of  the  kingdom'*  to  the  Russian  prince.  More  such  eiamples  might  be  addu- 
ced. Demetrius,  surnamed  Suxiumer,  Duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  was  crea- 
ted a  king,  by  Gregory ,  in  the  year  1076,  and  was  solemnly  inaugurated  at  Salo- 


oa,  by  the  Pontlff^s  Legate,  on  the  condition,  that  he  should  annually  pay  to 
St.  Peter,  on  Easter  day,  a  tribute  of  two  hundred  golden  Byzantines,  [a  Grecian 
0>lden  coin,  of  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  Carats.  !khl.'\  See  DuMotU's 
Corps  Diplomatique,  Tome  i.  Pt.  i  no.  88.  p.  53.  Jo.  iMcius,  de  regno  Dalma- 
tiae,  Lib.  ii.  p.  8d.  Up  to  this  time,  *  however,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
held  the  sovereignty  over  the  province  of  Croatia.  Botedaus  II,  king  of  Poland , 
having  killed  Stoiuj^uf,  bishop  of  Cracow,  Gregory  not  only  eicommunicated 
him,  but  likewise  deprived  him  of  his  crown ;  and  not  contented  with  this  se- 
verity, be  by  a  speciaJ  mandate  forbid  the  Polish  bishops,  to  crown  any  one  king 
of  Poland,  vrithout  fint  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Dlugosa, 
Historia  Polon.  Tom.  i.  p.  295.  But  I  desist. — If  Gregory's  success  had  equal- 
led his  wishes  and  his  purpose,  all  Europe  would  at  this  day  have  been  one  great 
empire  of  St.  Peter,  or  tributary  to  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  all  kings  feudal 
lords  or  vassals  of  St.  Peter.  But  Gregory  did  not  utterly  fail  in  his  attempts. 
For  from  his  time  onward,  the  state  of  the  whole  of  Europe  was  changed  ;  and 
many  of  the  rishts  and  prerogatives  of  emperors  and  kings  were  either  abridged 
or  annulled.  Among  those  annulled,  was  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ratify  the 
election  of  a  pontiff,  *vhich  became  extinct  in  Gregory,  and  could  never  afler  be 
revived. 

(19)  The  life  and  achievements  of  this  extraordinary  princess,  (than  whom, 
the  Roman  church  had  no  stronger  bulwark  against  the  emperors,  and  Gregory 
VII,  no  more  obedient  daughter,)  are  described  oy  Bened.  Luc/un,  Domin.  Mdlin, 
Fettt  ConteloriuSf  Julias  ae  Puteo,  and  especially,  by  Fran.  Maria  FlorentiTUy  in 
his  Monuments  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  written  in  Italian  ;  and  by  Bened.  Ba- 
chuiiyin  bis  Historia  manasterii  Podalironensis,  which  was  founded  oy  her.  The 
ancient  bio^apbies  of  her,  one  by  Donizo,  and  another  anonymous,  are  given  by 
Godf.  WUhafn  von  lieibntiZf  in  his  Scriptorcs  Brunsvicens.  Tom.  i.  p.  629  &c. 
and  bj  Lud.  Anton.  Muratori,  in  his  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar.  Tom.  v.  p.  335 
Ac.  with  notes ;  and  also  the  formula  of  her  second  donation,  mentioned  above. 
Well  worth  perusing,  also,  are  the  remarks  concerning  this  woman  of  so  mascu- 
line an  understanding,  which  are  found  in  the  Ori^ines  Guelphicae,  Tom.  i.  Lib. 
iii.  cap.  V.  p.  444  Slc:  and  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  303  &c.  where  also  is  an 
account  of  h«r  second  husband  Welf. 
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whole  of  it  to  St.  Peter ;  yet  after  various  struggles  and  hazards, 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  no  small  share  of  it,  which  they  hold 
to  this  day.(20) 

^  12.  The  design  of  Gregory  VII,  to  raise  the  church  above 
all  human  authority,  and  to  render  it  perfectly  free  and  inde- 
pendent, was  obstructed  especially  by  those  two  capital  vices  of 
the  European  clergy,  concubinage  and  nmony.  The  Roman 
pontifis,  from  the  times  of  Stephen  IX.  had  combatted,  with  zeal, 
but  without  much  success,  on  account  of  their  inveteracy,  these 
monstrous  vices.  (21)     Crregory^  therefore,  in  the  second  year  of 

(20)  Some  distinguiBhed  men  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  conveyance,  that 
Matilda  gave  to  tiie  church  of  Rome,  only  her  allodial  possessions,  and  not  the 
territories  which  she  held  as  fiefs  of  the  empire;  and  of  course,  that  she  did  not 
include  in  the  donation  the  marquisate  of  Tuscany ,  and  the  duch^  of  SpoUto. 
For  she  says:  Ego  Mathildi»— dedi  et  ohtuli  ecclesiae  S.  Petri — omnia  bona  mea 
jure  propnetario,  tam  quae  tunc  babueram,  quam  ea,  quae  in  an  tea  acmiisitttra 
eram,  sive  jure  successionis,  sive  alio  quocunque  jure  ad  me  pertinent.  See  the 
Origines  Guelph.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  iii.  p.  148  Sui,  But  I  doubt,  whether  this  is  so 
clear,  that  it  must  be  admitted  without  hesitation.  For  the  words  jureproprie- 
tario,  from  which  learned  men  conclude,  that  Matilda  gave  to  St.  Peter,  only 
what  she  possessed  jure  proprietario,  or  her  allodial  possessions,  manifest* 
]y  refer,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  not  to  the  possession  by  the  owner,  but 
to  the  mode  of  the  gifl ;  and  are  to  be  construed  with  the  verbs  dedi  and  ob- 
tuli.  The  princess  does  not  say :  ''  I  have  given  all  the  estates  which  I  possess 
and  hold  jure  proprietario  ;"  wnich  had  she  said,  we  must  have  acceded  to  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  gentlemen  ;  but  she  says^  **  I  have  given  all  my  estates 
to  the  church  jure  proprietario  f'  i.  e.  it  is  my  will,  that  the  church  should  pos- 
sess all  m V  estates,  jure  proprietario^  as  their  real  property.  Besides,  the  words 
which  follow,  refute  the  construction  of  the  learned  gentlemen.  Had  Matilda 
intended  to  include  only  what  she  possessed  Jure  al2<Miu,she  could  not  have  said, 
«i8  she  does  say :  "  whether  belonging  to  me,  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  {aUo 
^uocuitque  jure)  by  any  other  right  wmtever"  Certainly,  she  excludes  no  spe- 
cios  of  possessions ;  but  by  using  this  very  comprehensive  language,  embraces 
sail.  Possibly,  some  one  however,  may  object  and  say :  The  cnurch  of  Rome 
never  contended,  that  the  fiefs  of  Vie  empirej  which  Matilda  possessed,  were  in- 
cluded in  this  donation ;  and  therefore  they  claimed  only  her  allodial  possessions. 
I  am  not  sure,  that  such  was  the  fact :  many  reasons  induce  me  to  believe,  that 
the  pootifi's  wished  to  secure  to  their  church  all  the  estates  of  Matilda.  But  al- 
Jow  it  to  be  so,  as  I  cannot  now  go  into  the  enquiry  j  that  fact  will  not  disprove 
M^hat  I  contend  for.  Our  enquiry  is  not,  how  moderate  were  the  Roman  (^ontifis 
in  claiming  the  property  bequeathed  to  them  by  Matilda,  but  what  is  the  import 
of  the  words  used  m  the  bequest. 


will 

^eeds  without  number,  that  were  most  incompatible  with  the  character  he  pro- 
i*essed  tu  sustain  ;  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  evils  of  no  slight  magni- 
tude, resulted  from  both  these  vices  of  the  clergy,  to  the  church  and  to  civil  soci- 
ety ;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  that  restraint  should  be  laid  upon  them.  Very 
many  among  the  married  clergy,  were  pious  and  upright  men,  whom  Gregory 
ought  to  have  spared.  But  there  were  also,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  a  vast  num- 
ber, not  only  or  priests  and  canons,  but  likewise  of  monks,  implicated  in  illicit 
amours ;  who  kept  concubines  under  the  name  of  wives,  which  they  dismissed 
at  their  pleasure,  substituting  others,  and  often  a  plurality,  in  their  place ;  who 
basely  sq^uandered  the  property  of  the  churches  and  colleges  which  they  served, 
even  dividing  it  up  among  their  spurious  ^fispring,  and  committed  other  insuf- 
ferable  offences.  How  extensive  the  crime  ot  simony  had  become,  in  this  age, 
and  what  pernicious  effects  it  produced  every  where,  will  be  manifest,  from 
those  examples,  (not  to  mention  innumerable  others,)  which  the  Benedictine 
monks  have  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  their  GaUia  Christiana.  I  will  give 
a  few  specimens.    In  the  first  volume  of  this  excellent  work,  Append.  I>ocum. 
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his  reign,  or  AD,  1074,  attacked  them  with  increased  energy  and 
firmness  ;  for  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  he  renewed  all  the  laws 
of  the  former  pontiffi  against  simony j  severely  forbidding  the  sale 
of  ecclesiastical  benifices;  and  enacted,  that  no  priests  should 
henceforth  marry,  and  that  such  as  now  had  either  wives  or  con- 
cubines, should  relinquish,  either  them^  or  the  sacred  office.  Af- 
ter these  enactments,  he  wrote  letters  to  all  bishops,  requiring 
them  to  obey  these  decrees,  on  pain  of  incurring  severe  punish- 
ments ;  and  also  sent  ambassadors  into  Germany,  to  Henry  IV, 
king  of  the  Romans,  demanding  of  him  a  council,  for  trying  the 
causes  of  those  especially,  who  were  contaminated  with  simony. 

^13.  Both  these  decrees  appeared  very  proper,  salutary,  and 
accordant  with  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  age  ;  for  it  was 
then  maintabed,  that  priests  should  be  elected^  and  that  they 
ought  to  live  single.  Yet  both  gave  rise  to  the  most  lamenta- 
ble contentions,  and  to  very  great  calamities.  When  the  decree 
respecting  celibacy  was  promulged,  horrible  tumults  were  excited 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  by  those  priests,  who  were 
connected  with  either  lawful  wives  or  concubines  :(22)  many  of 

p.  5.  we  have  the  document,  by  which  Bernard  a  viscount,  and  Fraterius  a  bish- 
op give,  or  rather  openly  sell,  to  Bernard  Aivnar  and  to  his  son,  the  bishopric  of 
.T'6p,  reserving  to  themselves  a  large  part  of  its  revenues.  Immediately  after, 
follows  a  writing  of  Pontius  a  count,  in  which  he  bequeathes  to  his  wire,  this 
bishopric  of  Alby,  [and  moieties  of  another  bishopric,  and  an  abbey;  the  reversion 
of  which,  at  her  death,  was  to  belong  to  his  children  :]  Ego  Pontius  dono  tibi 
dilectae  sponsae  meae  episcopatum  AH)icnsem — cum  ipsa  ecclesia  et  cum  omni 
adjacentia  sua — et  medietatem  du  episcopatu  Nemanso — ct  medietatem  de  Abba- 
tia  S.  Aegidii : — post  obituni  tuum  remaneat  ipsius  alodis  ad  infantes  qui  de  me 
erunt  creati.  Similar  and  even  worse  instances,  are  stated,  p.  24,  37.  and  else- 
where. In  vol.  ii.  Append,  documentorum,  p.  173.  there  is  a  letter  of  the  cler- 
gy of  Limoges,  in  which  they  humbly  entreat  William j  count  of  Aquitain,  that 
ue  would  not  sell  the  bii;hopric,  [and  to  give  them  a  pastor,  not  a  devaurer  of 
the  flock  :]  Kogamus  tuam  pictatem,  ne  propter  mundiale  lucrum  yendas  S. 
Stephani  locum ;  quia  si  tu  vundis  episcopalia,  ipse  nostra  maiiducubit  commu- 
nia.— Mittc  nobis  oviura  oustodem,  non  devoratorcm.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  Ade- 
mar  J  viscount  of  Limoges,  laments,  that  he  "  had  heretofore  sinioniacally  sold  the 
charge  of  souls  to  abbots  that  purchased  of  him."  In  fact,  it  appears  from  aa- 
tborx  and  documents,  which  are  above  all  exceptions,  that  the  licentiousness  of 
ih\^  agr  in  buying  and  selling  sacred  offices,  exceeded  all  bounds  and  almost  all 
rrcdibiliiy.  I  will  subjoin  oriiv  one  short  extract  from  Ahbo's  Apologeticuni,  in 
Pithoeus,  Codex  Canon,  ecclesiac  Romanae,  p.  31>8.  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 


rics,  and  the  other  lower  orders,  archdeaconries  also,  deaneries,  superintenden- 
cies,  treasurers  offices,  baptisteries." — "  And  these  traffickers  are  accustomed  to 
offer  the  cunning  excuse,  that  they  do  not  buy  the  bUssing,by  which  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  conveyed,  but  the  property  of  the  church,  or  the  possessions  of 
the  bishop."  [non  se  eroere  benedietionem,  qua  percipitur  gratia  Spiritus  Sancti, 
sed  res  ecclesiarum,  vel  possessiones  episcopij.  An  acute  distinction  truly  ! — [So 
also,  Glaher  Radulphus,  Lib.  v.  v:\p.  v.  says,  of  the  Italian  churches,  in  the  mid^ 
die  of  this  century  :  <*  All  ecclesiastical  offices  were  at  that  time  as  much  ac- 
counted things  vendable,  as  merchandise  is  in  a  common  market."     Sckl.} 

<22)  The  histories  of  those  times  are  full  of  the  commotions,  excited  by  those 
priests  who  had  either  wives  or  concubines.  For  an  account  of  the  insurrections 
among  the  German  preists,  see  Car.  Sigonins,  de  regno  Italiae,  Lib.  ix.  Tom.  II. 
p.  557.  and  Seb.  TengnageVs  CoUectio  veter.  monuoientor.  p.  45,  47,  54  Ac.  and 
the  other  writers  of  German  history.     [Two  councils  were  held  in  Germany, 
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whom,  especially  in  the  Italian  province  of  Milan,  were  willing 
rather  to  relinquish  the  priesthood,  than  to  part  with  their  wives : 
and  accordingly,  they  seceded  from  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
they  branded  the  pontiff  and  his  adherents,  who  condemned  the 
marriage  of  priests,  with  the  odious  appellation  of  Paterini,  i.  e« 
Manichaeans.(23^     The  impartial,  however,  though  they  wished 

Eriests  to  lead  single  lives,  blamed  Oregory  for  two  things :  first  j  that 
e  fell  indiscriminately  upon  the  virtuous  and  the  profligate,  with 
equal  severity ;  and  dissolved  the  most  honorable  marriages,  to 
the  great  disgrace  and  hazard  and  grief,  of  husbands,  wives,  and 
children  :(24)-  and  secondly ^  that  he  did  not  correct  the  married 

one  at  Erfurtfa,  and  the  other  at  Mayence,  in  which  the  papal  decree  a^inat  the 
marriage  of  prieeta  was  made  known.  But  in  both,  tumulta  were  excited ;  and 
the  adherents  of  the  pope  were  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  especially  the  abp.  of 
Mayence,  and  the  papal  le^te  the  bp.  of  Chur.  The  German  clergy  said  :  <<  they 
would  rather  lose  their  priesthood|  than  part  with  their  wives.  Let  him  who 
despiees  m«n,  see  whence  he  can  procure  angdSf  for  the  churches.'*  See  TVitAs- 
nUuSf  in  Chron.  Hirsaug.  and  Lambert  of  Aschaffenb.  ad  ann.  1074. — The  cler- 
gy of  Passau,  when  the  papal  prohibition  was  published,  said  to  their  bp.  AUtnann  > 
**  That  they  neither  coula  nor  would  abandon  the  custom,  which  it  was  clear 
they  had  followed  from  ancient  times,  under  all  preceding  bishops."  The  French 
also,  declared,  in  an  assembly  at  Paris,  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  pope's  in- 
supportable yoke  to  be  laid  upon  them.  See  Mansi,  suppl.  Concil.  Tom.  II.  p.  5. 
Sctil.l — Of  the  commotions  in  England,  WUliam  of  Paris  treats,  Histor.  major, 
Lib.  1.  p.  7.  For  those  in  the  Netherlands  and  France,  see  the  Epistles  of  the 
clergy  of  Cambray^to  those  of  Bremen,  in  behalf  of  their  wives,  in  JoMabiUony^s 
Anniu.  Benedict,  Tom.  V.  p.  634.  and  the  Epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Noyon  to  those 
of  Cambray,  in  Mabiilony's  Museum  Italicum,  'Tom.  L  p.  128.  How  great  a 
commotion  this  thins  produced  in  Italy,  and  especially  amonc  the~Milanese,  is 
fully  stated  by  Arnidpi  senior,  and  Landulf,  historians  of  Milan  :  extant  with 
notes,  in  MuratoH's  scriptores  rerum  Italic.  Tom.  IV.  p.  36  &c.  Each  of  these 
historians  favors  the  marriage  of  priests,  in  opposition  to  Gr$gary  and  the 
pontiffs. 

(23)  Paterini  was  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  PcadiciaTig  or  Maniehaeans 
were  designated  in  Italy,  (who  are  well  known  to  have  migrated  from  Bulgaria 
to  Italy  in  this  age,^  and  who  were  the  same  as  were  also  called  Cathari.  In 
process  of  time,  this  became  the  common  appellation  of  all  heretics ;  as  might 
easily  be  shown  by  many  examples  from  writers  of  the  twelfUi  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  name,  there  are  many  opinions,  the 
most  probable  of  which  is,  that  which  derives  it  from  a  certain  place,  called  Pa- 
taria.  where  the  heretics  held  their  meetings.  And  a  part  of  the  city  of  Milan, 
is  still  vulgarly  called  PaUaria,  or  Contrada  de  Pattari.  See  the  notes  on  At- 
nulphus  Mediolan.  in  MvratorVs  Scriptores  rer.  Italicar.  Tom.  IV.  p.  39.  Saxha 
ad  Siganiumf  de  regno  Italiae,  Lib.  ix.  Opp.  Sigon.  Tom.  II.  p.  536.  An  opin- 
ion has  prevailed,  perhaps  originating  from  Si^onius,  that  this  name  was  given  at 
Milan,  to  those  priests,  who  retained  their  wives  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the 
pontifi8,(and  who  seceaed  from  the  Romish  church.  But  it  appears  from  Amulph 
and  other  ancient  writers,  that  it  was  not  the  married  priests  that  were  called 
Paterini,  but  that  these  prieste  gave  that  appellation,  by  way  of  reproach,  to  such 
friends  of  the  pontiffs,  as  disapproved  of  the  marriage  of  clergymen.  See  Ar- 
mdph,  Lib.  III.  cap.  x.  and  the  copious  and  learned  proofs  of  this  fact,  by  AnUm, 
Pagi,  Critica  in  annal.  Baron.  Tom.  IV.  ad  ann.  1058.  §  III.  and  Lmd.  Ant.  Mu- 
ratari,  Antiaq.  Itel.  medii  aevi.  Tom.  V.  p.  82.  Nor  need  we  look  farther  for 
the  ori^n  or  this  term  of  reproach.  For  the  Maniehaeans,  and  their  brothers,  the 
PauUeuins,  were  opposed  to  marriage ;  which  they  considered  as  an  institution 
of  the  evil  demon ;  and  therefore,  such  as  held  the  marriage  of  priests 
to  be  lawful  and  right,  by  applying  the  designation  Paterini  to  the  pontiffs,  and 
their  adherents,  who  prohibited  such  marriages,  would  represent  them  as  follow- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Maniehaeans. 

(24)  For  there  was  a  vast  difference,  among  those  priests  who  were  more  at- 
tached to  their  women,  than  to  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs ;  all  of  them  being,  by 
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clergy,  with  moderation,  and  with  only  ecclesiastical  penalties ; 
but  delivered  them  over  to  the  civil  magistrates,  to  be  prosecuted, 
deprived  of  their  property,  and  subjected  to  indignities  and  suf- 
ferings of  various  kinds.(25^ 

^14.  This  first  conflict  gradually  subsided,  in  process  of  time, 
through  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  pontiff:  nor  was 
there  any  one,  among  tlie  European  sovereigns,  disposed  to  be- 
come the  patron  of  clergymen's  wives.  But  the  conflict  arising 
from  the  other  law,  (that  for  the  suppression  of  stmony^)  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  closed  ;  and  being  protracted  through  many 
years,  it  involved  both  the  church  and  the  state  in  very  great  ca- 
lamities and  distress.(26)  Henry  IV.  received  indeed  the  legates 
of  the  pontiff  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  he  commended  the  pon- 

no  means,  oqaally  censurable.  The  better  sort  of  them,  among  whom  those  of 
Milan  stood  conspicuous,  also  those  of  the  Netherlands,  and  some  others,  only 
wished  to  lire  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  church ;  maintaining,  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  a  priest  before  his  ordination,  to  marry  one  wife,  a  virgin, 
and  no  more.  And  the^  supported  their  opinions,  by  the  authority  of  Ambrose. 
8e  Jo.  Petri.  PurieelU  Diss,  utrum  S.  Ambrosius  cloro  suo  Mcdiolan.  permiserit, 
ut  virgini  semel  nubere  possent ;  republished  in  Muratori's  Scriptores  rer.  Itali- 
car.  Tom.  IV.  p.  223  ^.  With  this  class  of  priests,  Gregory  and  the  other  Ro- 
man pontifis  oueht,  as  some  advocates  of  (he  pontiffs  have  themselves  acknowl- 
edged, to  have  been  more  indulgent,  than  to  tnose  who  claimed  the  right  of  mar- 
ryinc  many  wives,  and  those  who  advocated  concubinage.  The  case  of  the 
monks  also,  whose  vows  bound  them  to  perpetual  celibacy,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  priests,  who  were  unwilling  to  be  separated  from  their  children  and  their 
lawful  wives,  whom  they  had  espoused  with  upright  intentions. 

0&)  Tkeodoric  of  Verdun,  Epistola  ad  Gregorium  VII.  in  ^ar/«ns'5 .  Thesau- 
rus Ajiecdotor.  Tom.  I.  p.  20o.  **  '^^^Y  pu^  n)e  to  the  greatest  confusion,  for 
this,  that  I  should  ever  admit  of  a  law  for  restraining  the  incontinence  of  the 
clergy,  by  the  inten^erate  proceedings  of  laymen."  ^per  hdcorum  insafiias.)  — — 
'*  Nor  must  you  suppose,  tuat  persons  of  theise  sentiments^  when  they  brine  for- 
ward such  vmdications,  wish  to  encourage  incontinence  m  the  clergy.  They 
sincerely  desire  to  see  them  lead  blameless  lives ;  but  they  wish  to  have  only  the 
restrainta  of  ecdesiastictU  terrors,  as  is  proper,  held  out  to  them."  (nee  aliter, 
quam  oportet,  eeciesiasticae  tdtunds  censuram  mtentari  gaudent.) 

(26)  We  have  numerous  histories,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  this  famous 
contest  about  investitures,  which  was  so  calamitous  to  a  large  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  being  commenced  by  Gregory  VII,  was  carried  on  by  him  and 
the  succeeding  pontiffs,  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  emperors  Henry  TV.  and  V. 
on  the  other.  Yet  few,  if  any  of  these  histories,  are  entirely  impartial.  For  all 
the  writers  espouse  the  cause  either  of  the  popes,  or  of  the  emperors ;  and  they 
decide  the  controversy,  not  (as  in  my  opinion  they  should  do,)  by  the  laws  then 
in  force,  and  according  to  the  principles  then  universally  admitted,  but  accordinjg 
to  a  supposed  system  of  laws,  and  the  opinions  of  the  present  age.  The  princi- 
pal ancient  writers,  on  the  side  of  Gregory,  are  collected  by  the  noted  Jesuit  Joe, 
Gretser,  in  his  Apologia  pro  GregorioVlt.  which  was  published,  separately,  and 
also  in  bis  Opp.  Tom.  Vl.  Those  who  defend  Henry  IV.  are  collected  bv  MeUh. 
GUdastus,  in  bis  Replicatio  contra  Gretserum  et  Apelogia  pro  Henrico  iV.  Han- 
OT.  1611.  4to.  Of  the  modems,  besides  the  Centunatoies  Ma||[deburg6nses,  Bo- 
ronius,  the  writers  of  Germanic  and  Italian  history,  and  the  bio^aphers  of  Jlfo- 
tUda,  the  reader  may  consult  Jo.  Sehilterus,  de  libertate  ecclesiae  Germanicae, 
Lib.  IV.  p.  481  4^.  Christ,  'Hunnasitts,  Historia  contentionis  inter  imperium  et 
sacerdotium :  Henr.  Meibomius,  de  jure  investitura  episcopalis ;  in  the  Scriptores 
rer.  Germanicarum.  Tom.  III.  Just.  Ohr.  Dithmar,  Historia  belli  inter  imperium 
et  sacerdptium,  Francf.  1714.  8vo.  and  others.  Superior  to  all  these  in  learning, 
is  Henry  Jioris,  in  his  Istoria  delle  investiture  della  dignita  ecclesiastiche,  whicn 
was  published,  after  the  death  of  this  creat  man,  Mantua  1741.  Fol.  It  is  a  very 
learned  work,  but  unfinished,  and  defective  ;  and,  what  is  not  surprising  in  a 
friend  of  the  pontiffs,  or  a  caidinal|  not  candid  towards  the  adrenaries  of  th^ 
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tiff^s  design  of  putting  an  end  to  simony.  But  neither  he,  nor  the 
German  bishops,  would  grant  leave  to  the  legates,  to  assemble  a 
council  in  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  those  who  were 
guilty  of  simony.  The  next  year  therefore,  AD.  1075,  in  a  new 
council  at  Rome,  Gregory  proceeded  still  further ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  excommunicated  some  of  the  favorites  of  kiijg 
JETenrjF,  whose  advice  and  assistance  he  was  said  to  have  used  in 
the  sale  of  benefices  ;  and  likewise  certain  bishops  of  Germany 
and  Italy :  and  in  the  next  place,  he  decreed,  that  "  whoever 
should  confer  a  bishopric  or  abbacy,  or  should  receive  an  investure 
from  the  hands  of  any  layman,  should  be  excommunicated. "(27) 
For  it  had  long  been  customary  with  the  emperors,  and  kings  and 
princes  of  Europe,  to  confer  the  lai^ger  benefices,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  monasteries,  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  a  staff.  And 
as  this  formal  inauguration  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  was  the 
main  support,  both  of  the  power  claimed  by  kings  and  emperors 
to  create  whom  they  chose  bishops  and  abbots,  and  also  of  the  li- 
centious sale  of  sacred  offices  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  of  simo- 
ny ;  the  pontiff  judged,  that  the  custom  ought  to  be  wholly  ex- 
tirpated and  suppressed. (28) 

pontiffs,  or  the  emperon.  With  advantage,  also,  may  be  consulted,  Jo.  Joe. 
Moicov'a  Commentarii  de  rebus  imperii  German,  sub.  fieorico  IV.  et  V.  Lips. 
1749.  4to. 

(27)  See  Ant.  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baronium,  Tom.  IT.  ad  ann.  1075.  Henr.JioriSf 
Istoria  delle  investiture,  p.  39  &c.  Christ.  Lupus j  Scholia  et  Diss,  ad  Concilia, 
Opp.  Tom.  VI.  p.  39  &c.  44  &c. 

(28)  I  must  be  allowed  here  to  go  into  an  investigation,  respecting  the  rite  of  in- 
augurating bishops  and  abbots  with  the  rin^  and  staff;  because  it  is  misunderstood 
by  roan/,  and  not  very  intelligibly  explamed  by  others.  Among  these  last,  I 
may  place  the  name  of  Henry  Xforis,  the  author  of  a  Historj  of  investitures,  in 
Italian ;  for  in  chap.  III.  p.  56.  where  he  treats  of  the  motives,  which  induced 
Gregory  to  prohibit  investitures,  though  he  states  many  things  well,  and  better 
than  other  writers  do,  yet  he  docs  not  see  through  the  whole  thing,  and  he  omits 
some  circumstances  important  to  be  known.  The  intestUure  itself  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  undoubtedly,  commenced  at  the  time  when  the  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes  of  Europe  conferred  on  them  the  possession  and  use  of  territories, ibrests, 
fields,  and  castles.  For  according  to  the  laws  of  those  times,  (and  they  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  operate,)  persons  holding  territories  &c.  by  favor  of  the  emperors 
and  sovereiffns,  were  not  considered  to  be  in  legal  possession  of  them,  until  they 
had  repaired  to  the  court,  sworn  fealty  to  the  sovereign,  and  rccieved  from  bis  hand 
the  token  of  the  transfer  and  dominion  of  the  property.  But  the  mode  of  inaugura- 
ting or  mvufin^  bishops  and  abbots,  with  the  ring  and  the  staff  or  crosier,  (which 
are  the  insignia  of  the  sacred  office,)  was  of  later  date,  and  was  introduced  at  the 
time  when  the  emperors  and  kings, subverting  the  free  elections,  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws  required,  assumed  to  themselves  the  power,  not  only  of  conferring,  but 
also  of  selling,  sacerdotal  and  abbatical  offices,  at  their  preasure.  At  first  the  empe- 
rors and  kings  handed  over  to  men  of  the  sacred  orders,  the  same  tokens  of  trans- 
fisrred  use  and  possession,  as  they  did  to  soldiers,  knights,  counts,  and  others, 
who  approached  the  throne  as  vassals,  namely  written  instruments,  green  twigs, 
and  other  things.  Humbert^  a  cardinal  of  the  Romish  church,  who  wrote  before 
tbe  contest  about  investitures  was  moved  by  Gregory  VII^  in  his  Lib.  III.  adversos 
Simoniacos,  cap.  xi.  (in  ^ar£«n<> Thcsaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  V.  p.  787.)  says  : 
<*  The  secular  authority  favored  the  ambitious,  who  coveted  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties and  benefices,  first  by  makinir  request  for  them,  next  by  threats,  and  after- 
wards by  formal  grants :  and  in  all  this,  findine  no  one  gainsaying  them,  none 
who  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth  and  peeped^  they  proceeded  to  what 
WM  »tUI  grwter ;  and  now,  ufU&r  Hu  nams  of  iwcwtUurt give,  first,  a  tmt- 
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^15.  But  Henry  was  not  dismayed  at  the  decree  of  the  pon- 
tiff.    He  acknowled  indeed  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  selling  sa- 

ten  mstntmetU,  or  ddiver  miy  sort  of  green  twigs,  and  then  ste^s 

which  horrid  abomination  has  become  so  well  eetablished,  that  it  is  accounted 
the  onl  J  canonical  way,  and  what  the  ecclesiastical  rule  is,  is  neither  known  nor 
thought  of." — And  this  custom  of  inaugurating  or  investing  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, in  the  same  manner,  would  doubtless  have  continued  unchanged,  had  not 
thc'cfergy,  who  had  the  legal  power  and  right  of  electing  their  bishops  and  abbots, 
artfully  eluded  the  designs  or  the  emperors  and  sovereigns.  For  they,  as  soon 
as^tbeir  bishop  or  abbot  was  dead,  without  delay,  and  in  due  form,  elected  a  suc- 
cessor to  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  consecrated.  And  the  consecration  having 
taken  place,  the  emperor  or  prince,  who  had  purposed  to  give  or  sell  that  office 
to  some  one  of  his  friends,  was  now  obliged  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  and  to  con- 
firm the  person  who  was  elected  and  consecrated.  There  is  not  room  here,  for 
examples  and  proofs  of  this  shrewd  management  of  the  canons  and  monks,  by 
which  they  eluded  the  intentions  of  emperors  and  kings  to  sell  or  give  away  sa- 
cred offices.  But  many  may  be  collected  out  of  the  records  of  the  tenth  century. 
For  this  reason,  the  sovereigns,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  power  of  conferring 
the  sacred  offices  on  whom  they  pleased,  rcauired  the  insignia  of  such  offices, 
namely  the  staff  and  rin^,  immediately  after  tne  decease  of  a  bp.  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  them.  For  accordmgto  ecclesiastical  law,  official  power  is  conveyed  by  de- 
livering the  staff  and  ring :  so  that,  these  being  carried  away,  if  the  clergy  should 
elect  any  one  for  their  bp.  he  could  not  be  consecrated  in  due  form.  And  every 
election  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  consecration,  could  be  set  aside,  without  viola- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  law ;  nor  could  a  bishop  elect  perform  any  episcopal  func- 
tion, till  be  wasconaterated.  As  soon  therefore  as  any  one  of  the  higher  officers  in 
the  eborch  died,  the  magistrate  of  the  city  where  he  lived,  or  the  governor  of 
the  j^rovince,  siezed  upon  his  stafiTand  ring,  and  transmitted  them  to  court.  Ebbo, 
in  his  life  of  Otto  of  Bamberg,  (who  lived  in  the  court  of  Henry  IV.)  Lib.  I. 
§  8,  9.  (in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Julii,  Tom.  I.  p.  426.)  says :  '^  3oon  after. 
the  ring  and  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  bp.  of  Bremen,  were  brought  to  the  royal 

court.     For  at  that  period,  the  church  had  not  free  elections, but  when 

any  bp.  was  about  to  ^o  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  presently  the  commandants  of 
his  city  transmitted  his  ring  and  pastoral  staff  to  the  palace ;  and  thus  by  royal 

authority,  ailer  consulting  with  his  courtiers he  placed  a  suitable  prelate 

over  the  bereaved  people.  After  a  few  days,  again  the  ring  and  pastoral 

staff  of  the  bp.  of  Bamberg,  were  transmitted  to  our  lord  the  emperor.     Which 

being  told  abroad,  many  nobles flocked  to  the  royal  court,  who  endeavored 

to  obtain  one  of  these,  either  by  price  or  by  petition." The  emperor  or  king 

then  delivered  the  ring  and  staff,  to  whom  he  pleased :  after  which  the  person 
thus  inaugurated  and  appointed  bp.  repaired  to  the  metropolitan,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed to  perform  the  consecration,  and  delivered  over  to  nim  the  staff  and  ring 
received  from  the  emperor,  that  he  might  acain  receive  these  insignia  of  his  pow- 
er from  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan.  Thus  the  new  bps.  and  abbots  received 
the  rinc  and  staff,  twice ;  first,  from  the  hand  of  the  king  or  emperor,  and  then 
from  the  metropolitan  by  whom  they  were  consecrated.  Humbert,  contra  Si- 
moniacos.  Lib.  III.  cap.  VI.  in  Martens*s  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  Tom.  V.  p.  779. 
'*  Beinc  tnus  consecrated.*'  (i.  e.  invested  by  the  emperor,)  the  intruder  comes 
upon  the  clergy,  the  people,  the  sacred  order,  as  their  master,  before  he  is  known 
by  them,  sought  after,  or  asked  for.    And  he  goes  to  the  metropolitan,  not  to  be 

judged  by  him,  but  to  judge  him. For  what   does  it  signify  or  profit,  to 

giee  ttp  the  staff  and  ring,  which  he  brin^  with  him .'  Is  it  because  they  were 
l^ven  to  him  by  a  layman.^  Why  is  tliat  given  up,  which  is  already  held,  unless 
it  be,  either  that  the  ecclesiastical  benefice  may  be  again  sold,  under  this  form  of 
enjoining  or  giving ;  or  that  the  former  sale  may  be  confirmed,  by  being  subscri- 
bed to  by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffrages;  or  at  least,  that  the  appearance  of 
a  lay-ordination  may  be  concealed  under  some  cloke  and  color  of  a  clerical  pro- 
eeeding  ?'' 

What  kinc  or  emperor  first  introduced  this  custom  of  appointing  prelates  by 
delivery  of  the  staff  and  ring,  is  very  uncertain.  According  to  Adam  Bremams^ 
(Hitt.  Ecclea.  Lib.  i.  c.  33.  p.  10.  and  c.  39.  p.  12.  in  Laidenhrog's  Scriptores 
Septentrion.)  ^  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  Isvsia  the  Meek  conferred  on  new 
bishops  the  right  of  enjoying  the  revenues  of  the  churches  they  ruled,  by  de- 
livery of  a  stiSr  or  shepherd  8  crook.    But  I  suspect,  that  Adam  described  the 
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cred  offices ;  and  he  promised  amendment :  but  he  could  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  give  up  the  power  of  appointing  bishops  and 

events  of  the  former  centuries,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  his  own  age, 
which  was  the  eleventh  century.  For  in  tlie  ninth  century,  most  emperors  and 
kinss  allowed  bishops  to  be  created,  by  4he  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  people  : 
so  that  such  an  inauguration  was  then  unnecessary.  See  the  remarks  of  Van, 
Papebrock,  against  ^dam  Brem.  in  tiie  Acta  Sanctor.  Febr.  Tom.  i.  p.  557. 
Humbert  states,  (Lib.  iii.  contra  Simoniac.  c.  vii^.  780.  and  c.  xi.  p.  787.)  that 
this  custom  commenced,  in  the  age  of  OUo  the  Great:  and  I  am  much  inclined 
to  that  opinion.  At  least,  the  learned  men  who  have  treated  explicitly  on  the 
origin  or  investitures,  have  adduced  nothinj|,  which  dissuades  me  from  receiv- 
ing this  opinion.  See  Lttd.  Thomassin.  Disciplina  ecclesiae  circa  benef.  Tom. 
ii.  Lib.  ii.  p.  434.  and  Natal.  .SUxnndery  Selecta  Hist,  eccles.  capita,  Saecul.  xi, 
xii.  Diss.  iv.  p.  7^5.  The  same  Humbert  relates,  (1.  c.  cap.  vii.  p.  780.)  tliat  tho 
emperor  Henrys  the  son  of  Conrad^  (i.  e.  Henry  IIL  surnamed  Mger,)  wished 
to  abrogate  these  investUureSj  but  was  prevented  by  various  circumstances ;  but 
that  Henry  I,  the  king  of  France,  threw  every  thins  into  confusion,  and  was  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  simony:  against  whom,  therefore,  Humbert  inveighs  most 
vehemently. 

In  tills  method  of  inaugurating  bishops  and  abbots,  by  delivery  of  the  ring 
and  staff,  there  were  two  things  especially,  that  displeased  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Firstf  that  by  it,  the  ancient  privilege  of  electing  bishops  and  abbots  was  en- 
tirely subverted,  and  the  power  of  creating  prelates  was  placed  wholly  in  tho 
hands  of  the  kings  and  emperors.  This  obiection  appearea  a  fair  one,  and  per- 
fectly accordant  with  the  religious  principles  of  that  age.  Secondly,  it  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  tliem,  that  tlie  insignia  of  spiritual  power,  namely,  the  staff 
and  ring,  should  be  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  laymen,  i.  e.  of  proftine  persons ; 
which  seemed  to  them  very  like  to  sacrilege,  numberty  who  wrote,  as  already 
stated,  anterior  to  the  contest  between  Gregory  and  Htnryy  has  a  long  complaint 
on  this  subject.  Lib.  III.  contra  Simoniac.  c.  VL  p.  77D,  795.  I  wiU  subjoin 
some  of  his  language.  **  What  business  have  laymen,  to  distribute  the  ecclesi- 
astical sacraments  and  episcopal  or  pastoral  grace,  that  is,  tlie  curved  stafls  and 
rinp,  by  which  episcopal  consecration  is  especially  performed,  and  becomes 
valid,  and  on  whicu  it  wholly  depends  ?  For  tne  curved  staff  denotes  the  pasto- 
ral care,  which  is  committed  to  them  :  and  tlie  ring  is  emblematical  of  the  celes- 
tial mysteries,  admonishing  preachers,  that  they  should  exhibit  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  a  mystery,  with  the  apostle.  Whoever  tnerefore  presume  to  initiate  any 
one  with  these  two,  undoubtedly  claim  for  themselves,  by  this  presumption,  the 
whole  pastoral  authority."  And  this  reasoning  was  certainly  good,  if  not  accor- 
ding to  our  views,  at  least  according  to  the  opinions  of  that  ase:  for  the  staff  and 
the  ring  were  viewed  as  the  emblems  of  spiritual  things,  and  whoever  conferred 
these  emblems,  was  supposed  to  confer  along  with  them  spiritual  authority  and 
power. 

From  these  considerations,  4t  will  be  easy  to  perceive  what  it  was,  that  indu- 
ced Gregory  VUj  to  oppose  so  resolutely  the  inauguration  of  bishops  b^  means  of 
the  Stan  and  ring.  In  the  first  council  at  Rome,  he  left  the  subject  of  mvettUures 
untouched,  and  sought  mereljr  to  abolish  simony,  and  restore  the  ancient  right  of 
election  to  the  societies  of  priests  and  monks.  Nor  had  the  former  pontiffs  who 
opposed  simony,  aimed  at  any  thing  more.  But  when  he  aflerwards  learned, 
that  the  practice  of  investitures  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  power  of  kings 
and  emperors  to  confer  the  higher  sacerdotal  offices,  and  with  its  adjunct  simony j 
that  it  could  not  well  be  separated  from  tliem,  he  now  assailed  that  practice,  that 
he  might  pluck  up  the  evil  which  he  opposed  by  the  root.  Thus  we  see  the  true 
grounds  of  the  contest  between  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor.  Gregory  did  not 
oppose  investitures  universally,  and  as  such,  but  only  that  species  of  investitures, 
which  was  then  practised.  He  did  not  object  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  swearing 
fealty  to  the  kings  and  emperora,  and  acknowledging  themselves  their  vassals 
and  tenants :  nor  did  he  forbid  an  investiture  which  should  be  made  by  an  oral 
declaration  or  a  written  instrument;  for  this  mode  of  investiture  he  conceded  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  £n|;land  : — perhaps  also,  he  allowed  a  sceptre  to  be 
ufed  in  the  transaction,  as  CaltstusH.  afterwards  did.  But  he  would  not  tolerate 
an  invesUlure  by  the  insignia  of  the  sacred  office ;  much  less  an  investiture  pre- 
vious to  consecration ;  and  least  of  all,  an  investiture  subversive  of  the  free  elec- 
tion of  bi«hop8  and  abbots. 
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abbots,  and  the  investure  90  closely  connected  with  that  power. 
Oregory  therefore,  well  knowing  that  many  of  the  German  princes, 
especially  those  of  Saxony,  were  alienated  from  Henry j  deemed 
this  a  favorable  opportunity  to  extend  and  to  establish  his  authori- 
ty ;  and  sending  ambassadors  to  Goslar,  he  summoned  the  king 
to  Rome,  there  to  answer  before  a  council  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  The  king,  who  was  a  high  minded  prince,  and  of 
an  ardent  temperament,  being  extremely  indignant  at  this  man- 
date, immediately  called  a  convention  of  German  bishops  at 
Worms ;  and  there,  accusing  Gregory  of  various  crimes,  pro- 
nounced him  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  and  appointed  a  meet- 
ing for  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff.  (29)  Gregory ^  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  receiving  this  sentence  by  the  king  s  messengers  and 
letters,  mterdicted  him  from  the  communion  and  throne,  and  ab- 
solved his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.(30j  War 
being  thus  declared  on  both  sides,  the  church  as  well  as  tne  state 
was  rent  into  two  factions,  one  party  takmg  sides  with  the  king, 
and  the  other  with  the  pontiff;  and  the  evils  resulting  from  this, 
schism  were  immense. 

^16.  The  first  that  revolted  from  Henry,  were  the  chiefs  of 
Swabia,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia. 
Next  followed  the  Saxons,  who  had  long  been  inimical  to  the 
king.  Both  were  advised  by  the  pontiff,  in  case  Henry  would  not 
comply  with  the  will  of  the  church,  to  elect  a  new  king  ;  and  they 
assembled  at  Triburj  in  the  year  1076,  to  deliberate  on  this  very 
important  subject.  The  result  of  the  deliberation  was,  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  the  princes,  should 
be  referred  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  should  be  invited  to  attend 
the  diet  of  Augsburg,  the  ensuing  year,  for  that  purpose;  and  that 
die  king,  during  the  intervening  time,  should  lead  a  private  life  ; 
yet  with  this  condition  annexed,  that  unless  he  obtained  absolution 
from  the  anathema,  within  the  year,  he  was  to  lose  the  kingdom. 
Henry  therefore  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  determined  to  go 

(29)  p'he  coancil  of  Worms  was  composed  of  a  "  very  great  number  of  bish- 
ops and  abbots"  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Hugo,  a  displaced  cardinal  ^ 
appeared  there,  and  painted  the  life  ana  character  of  Uregory  in  the 
blackest  colors.  The  whole  assembly,  with  the  exception  of  two  bps.  subscri- 
bed his  condemnation.  Henry's  letter  to  the  pontiff  concludes  thus :  <|  Thou 
therefore,  condemned  by  this  anathema,  and  by  the  decision  of  all  our  bishops, 
descend  ;  quit  the  apostolic  chair  you  have  invaded ;  let  another  ascend  it,  wno 
will  pollute  religion  by  no  violences,  but  will  teach  the  sound  doctrines  of  6^.  Pe- 
ter. We  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  king,  with  all  our  bishops,  say  to  you  :  de- 
scend."   See  Harduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  Vl.  P.  I.  p.l5C3.  2V.J 

(30)  [Gregory's  excommunication  of  Henry,  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an 
address  to  St.  Peter  ;  stating  what  he  had  decreed,  and  why.  It  contains  these 
words  :  '<  Hac  itaque  fiducia  fretus,  pro  ecclesiae  tuse  honore  et  defensione,  ex 
parte  omnipotentis  Dei,  Patris  et  Filii  et  Sp.  Sancti,  per  tuam  potostatem  et  auc- 
toritatem,  Henrico  re^  filio  Henrici  Imperatoris,  qui  contra  tuam  ecclesiam  inau- 
dita  superbiainsurrexit,  totius  regni  Teutonicorum  et  Italiae  gubernaculo  contra- 
dice  :  et  omnes  Christianos  a  vinculo  juramcnti,  quod  sibi  fecero  vel  facient,  ah- 
solvo ',  et  ut  nullus  ei  sicut  regi  serviat,  intcrdico."  See  Harduin's  Concilia, 
Tom.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  1566.  Tr.^ 
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into  Italy,  and  implore  the  clemency  of  the  pontiff.  But  the  jour- 
ney did  not  secure  to  him  the  advantages  he  hoped  for.  He  ob- 
tained, indeed,  though  witli  difficulty,  from  the  pontiff,  then  re- 
siding at  the  castle  of  Canosa,  with  Matilda^  the  great  patroness 
of  the  church,  the  pardon  of  his  sins;  after  standing,  for  three  days 
together,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  February  AD.  1077,  bare- 
footed, and  bare-headed,  and  meanly  clad,  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  professing  himself  a  penitent.  But  the  pontiff  deferred  the 
discussion  and  decision  of  his  right  to  the  throne,  till  the  conven- 
tion of  the  princes  should  meet ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  wholly 
interdicted  his  wearing  the  ornaments  or  exercising  the  functions 
of  royalty.  The  Italian  princes  and  bishops,  [who  had  been  Hen- 
Ty*8  supporters,]  were  most  indignant  at  this  convention  or  com- 
promise ;  and  threatened  the  king  with  a  deposition,  and  with  oth- 
er evils ;  so  that  JEfenry,  soon  after,  violated  the  agreement,  and, 
contrary  to  the  command  of  Grregory,  resumed  the  regal  charac- 
ter which  be  had  laid  aside.  The  princes  of  Swabia  and  Saxony, 
hearing  of  this,  met  in  convention  at  Forcheim,  in  the  month  of 
March,  AD.  1077,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  Rudolph^ 
the  duke  of  Swabia,  king.(31) 

'§17.  A  violent  war  now  commenced,  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  In  Italy  Gregory^  with  the  forces  of  the  Normans,  who 
were  sovereigns  of  lower  Italy,  and  whom  he  had  drawn  over  to 
his  party,  and  those  of  the  famous  Matilda^  a  very  heroic  prin- 
cess, resisted  not  unsuccessfully  the  Lombards,  who  fought  for 
Henry.  In  Germany,  Henry  with  his  confederates,  encountered 
Rudolph  and  his  associates ;  but  not  with  good  success.  Gregory 
fearing  the  dubious  issue  of  the  war,  wished  to  be  accounted  neu- 
tral, for  some  years.  But,  taking  courage,  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Henry  with  the  Saxons,  at  Fladenheim,  m  the  year  1080, 
he  excommunicated  Henry  a  second  time  ;  and  sending  a  crown 
to  Rudolph^  pronounced  him  the  legitimate  king  of  Germany. (32) 
In  revenge,  Henry,  supported  by  the  suffrages  of  many  of  the 
German  and  Italian  bishops,  again  deposed  Gregory ^  the  same 
year,  in  a  council  at  Mayence  ;  and  a  little  after,  m  a  convention 
at  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol,  he  created  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
Guibertj  supreme  pontiff  5  who  subsequently  took  the  name  of 
Clement  III.  when  consecrated  at  Rome,  AD.  1084. 

^  18.  A  few  months  after,  Rudolph^  the  enemy  oi  Henry ^  died 
at  Merseburg,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  battle  at  the 
river  Elster.     Therefore,  the  following  year,  AD.  1081,  the  king 

(31)  The  ancient  and  modern  writers  of  Italian  and  German  bietonr,  have  giv- 
en ample  relations  of  these  and  subeequent  events,  though  not  all  or  them  with 
equal  fidelity  and  accuracy.  I  have  consulted  the  original  writers,  and  have  fol- 
lowed those  most  to  be  relied  on.  SigonitiSf  Pagi,  Muratori,  MascoviuSf  JiariSj  and 
others ;  whose  accounts  dilTer  indeed  in  some  minor  things,  but  agree  as  to  the 
main  points. 

(32)  «[The  golden  crown  which  Gregory  sent  to  Rudolph,  had  this  memorable 
inscription,    retni  dedit  Petro^  Petrus  diadema  Rodulpho.  TV.] 
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marched  with  his  army  into  Italy,  intending,  if  possible,  to  crush 
Gregory  and  his  adherents ;  for  if  these  were  subdued,  he  hoped 
the  commotions  in  Germany  might  be  easily  quelled.  He  made 
several  campaigns,  with  various  success,  against  tlie  forces  of  Ma- 
tilda  :  twice  he  besieged  Rome  in  vain  ;  but  at  length,  in  the 
year  1084,  he  became  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  that  city; 
placed  Cruibertj  whom  he  had  made  pontiff,  in  the  chair  of  St  Pe- 
ter, with  the  title  of  Clement  III ;  was  by  him  crowned  emperor, 
and  saluted  as  such  by  the  Romans :  and  he  now  laid  close  siege 
to  the  castle  of  St.  An^elo,  in  which  his  enemy  Gregory  was  shut 
up.  But  Robert,  the  Norman  duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  de- 
livered the  pontiff  from  his  siege ;  and  as  it  was  not  safe  for  him 
to  remain  at  Rome,  carried  him  with  him  to  Salerno.  And  here 
it  was,  in  the  year  following,  that  this  high-minded  man,  whose 
spirit  was  so  invincible,  but  who  was  the  most  ambitious  and  au- 
dacious of  all  the  pontiffs  that  ever  lived,  terminated  his  days,  in 
the  year  1085.  The  Romish  church  honors  him  among  her 
saints  and  intercessors  with  God,  though  he  was  never  enrolled 
in  that  order,  by  a  regular  canonization.  Paul  V,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  appointed  the  25th  day  of 
May  to  be  his  festival.  (33)  But  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France,  have  pre- 
vented its  being  publicly  and  every  where  observed.  And  even 
in  our  times,  [AD.  1729,1  there  was  a  contest  with  Benedict 
Xm,  respecting  the  worship  of  him. (34) 

^19.  The  death  of  Gregory  was  followed  by  very  trying  times  : 
for  Clement  III,  or  Cruibertj  the  emperor's  pontiff,(35)  ruled 
both  at  Rome  and  over  a  large  part  of  Italy ;  and  in  Germany, 
Henry  himself  continued  the  war  with  the  princes.  The  pontifi- 
cal party,  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  Normans,  elected  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1086,  Desiderius  an  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
successor  to  Gregory  ;  and  he,  assuming  the  name  of  Victor  III, 
was  consecrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  AD.  1087,  the  Nor- 
mans having  rescued  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  from  Clement. 
But  P'ictor,  who  was  a  very  different  man  from  Gregory,  being 
mild  and  timorous,  soon  retired  to  Benevento,  because  Rome  was 
in  the  hands  of  Clement,  and  not  long  after,  died  at  Cassino. 
Before  his  death  however,  in  a  council  held  at  Cassino,  he  re- 
newed the  decrees  enacted  by  Gregory  for  the  abolition  of  in- 
vestitures. 

§  20.   Victor  was  succeeded  by  Otto,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 

(33)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp,  ad  diem  25.  Mali ;  and  Jo.  MaMlUmyj 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  VI.  P.  II. 

(34)  See  the  French  work,  entitled  :  L'Avocat  du  diable,  ou  Memoires  histor- 
iaues  et  critiques  sur  la  vie  et  snr  la  legcnde  du  Pape  Gregoire  VII.  published  in 
Holland,  1743,  III.  vol.  8vo.  [See  also  J.  B.  Hartung's  Unpartheyische  Kirchen- 
Historic.  Vol.  II.  p.  1057.  Tr.] 

(35)  A  life  of  this  pontift*,  Clement  III,  was  lately  promised  to  the  world,  by 
Jo.  Goal.  Homiusy  in  the  Miscell.  Lips.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  609.  Clement  died,  AD. 
1100;  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Chronicon  Bene ventan urn,  published  by  Mura- 

Vol.  II.  26 
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likewise  a  monk  of  Clugni ;  who  was  elected  at  Terracba,  in  the 
year  1088,  and  chose  the  name  of  Urban  II.  He  was  inferior  to 
Gregory,  in  courage  and  fortitude,  but  his  equal  in  arrogancei 
and  went  beyond  him  in  imprudence. (36)  At  first,  fortune  seem- 
ed to  smile  upon  him  :  but  in  the  year  1090,  the  emperor  return- 
ing into  Italy,  and  boldly  and  successfully  attacking  the  younger 
Guelphy  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Matilda,  the  two  beads  of  the 
pontifical  party,  things  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Yet  the  hope  of 
subduing  the  emperor,  revived  again  in  1091,  when  Conrad  his 
son,  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  pontiff  and  the  other 
enemies  of  bis  father,  to  rebel  against  his  parent,  and  usurp  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  condition  of  Italy  now  contmued  in  the 
utmost  confusion  ;  nor  was  Urban  able  to  bring  the  city~  Rome 
under  his  subjection.  Therefore,  after  holding  a  council  at  Pla- 
centia,  in  the  year  1095,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  decrees  and 
the  anathemas  of  Gregory,  he  took  a  journey  into  France,  and 
there  held  the  celebrated  council  of  Clermont,  in  which  the  holy 
war  against  the  Muhammedans,  the  occupants  of  Palestine,  was 
resolved  on.  And,  what  deserves  particular  notice,  in  the  same 
council,  Urban,  most  imprudently,  rendered  the  contest  about 
investitures,  which  had  long  been  so  obstinate,  and  calamitous, 
still  more  unmanageable  and  violent.  For  Gregory  had  not  for- 
bidden bishops  and  priests  to  swear  fealty  to  their  sovereigns ;  but 
Urban,  very  rashly,  prohibited  them  from  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance.(37)  On  his  return  to  Italy,  the  pontiff  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  Roman  castle  of  St.  Angelo  under  his  power ;  but  he 
died  a  little  after,  in  the  year  1099  ;  and  the  year  following,  Cle-- 
ment  III  also  died.  And  thus  the  Benedictine  monk,  Raynier^ 
who  was  created  pontiff  after  the  death  of  Urban,  and  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Pascal  II,  reigned  without  a  competitor  when 
the  century  closed. 

§21.  Among  the  oriental  monks,  nothing  occurred  worth  no- 
ticing :  but  among  the  western  monks,  there  were  several  events 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Of  tliese  events,  the  most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  was  the  clo^r  union  between  them  and  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs.     For  a  long  time,  many  of  the  monks,  in  order  to 

tori,  Anliqq.  Italicae,  Tom.  I.  p.  262  4^.  See  Eubeus,  Ilimoria  Ravennat.  Lib. 
V.  p.  307.  Src. 

(30.)  The  Life  of  Urban  II.  was  written  by  Theod.  Ruinart;  and  ia  extant  in 
Jo.  Mahillony's  Opera  posthuma,  Tom.  III.  p.  1  &jc.  It  is  com  posed  ^with  learn- 
ing and  industry  ;  but  with  what  fidelity  and  candor,  I  need  not  say.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  facts,  know,  that  the  monks  are  not  at  liberty  to  dascribe  to  us  the 
Roman  pontiffs  such  as  they  really  were.  See  also,  conuerning  Urhan^  the  His- 
toire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  VIII.  p  514. 

(37)  To  the  15th  canon  of  this  council  the  followins  addition  is  subjoined, 
[constituting  the  17th  canon  ;  according  to  Harduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  VL  P.  II. 
p.  1719.]  Ne  episcopus  vel  sacerdos  Regi  Tel  alicui  laico  in  manibosligiam  fidel- 

to  take.     The^ 

king  the  oath  < 

he  sometimes  was.    This  is  proved  by  Henry  Noris,  Istoria  delle  investiturB, 

cap.  X.  p.  27D  4'C. 
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escape  the  oppressions  and  snares  of  the  bishops  akid  kings  and 
princes,  who  coveted  their  possessions,  had  placefl  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffi  ;  who  readily  received 
them,  on  condition  of  their  paying  an  annual  tribute.  But  in  this 
age,  the  pontiffi  in  general,  and  especially  Gregory  VII,  who 
^shed  to  bring  all  things  under  subjection  to  St.  Peter,  and  to 
diminish  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  bishops,  themselves 
directly  advised  and  counselled  the  monks,  to  withdraw  their  per- 
sons and  their  property  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and 
to  place  both  under  the  mspection  and  dominion  o(St.  Peter. (S6) 
Hence,  from  the  times  of  Gregory  VII,  the  exemptions  of  mo- 
nasteries from  the  ordinary  power,  were  immensely  muhiplied, 
throughout  Europe,  to  the  great  injury  and  inconvenience  of  kings 
and  princes,  and  to  the  vexation  of  the  bishops<(39) 

^  22.  The  irreligious  lives,  the  ignorance,  the  frauds,  the  dis- 
soluteness, the  quarrels,  and  the  flagrant  crimes  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  monks,  are  noticed  by  nearly  all  the  historians  of  that 
age ;  not  to  mention  other  proofs  of  their  impiety,  which  have 
reached  us  in  great  numbers.  (40)  But  stiU,  this  class  of  people 
were  every  where  in  high  repute,  were  promoted  to  the  highest 
ofBces  in  the  church,  and  increased  continually  in  wealth  and 
opulence.  The  causes  of  this,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme 
ignorance  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  religion,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  grossest  superstition,  and  to  the  licentiousness  and  the  very 
dissolute  lives  of  the  people  at  large,  in  this  century.(41)  While 
the  great  mass  of  people,  and  even  the  cler^j  secular  as  well  as 
regular,  addicted  themselves  to  every  species  of  vice,  those  ap- 

(38)  See,  as  a  specimen,  the  Epistle  of  Gregory  VII.  in  which  he  eubjects  the 
monks  of  Kedon  to  the  Romish  see,  with  expressions  new  and  unheard  of  till 
his  m ;  in  Martent'a  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  I.  p.  204  &c.  To  this  may  be 
added  others,  by  Urban  II.  and  the  subsequent  pontiffs ;  which  are  extant  in 
the  same  work,  and  here  and  there  in  other  collections. 

(39)  Perhaps  no  exemption  of  a  Germanic  monastery  can  be  produced,  which 
is  older  than  the  times  of  Gregory.  [Dr.  ^oj/ieim,  probably,  means  to  say  :  "  no 
exemption  fry  mere  papal  autJurrUy,''  occurred  in  Germany,  before  Gregory  VII. 
for  there  were  various  monasteries  there,  which  were  exempt,  at  an  earlier  peri- 
od. That  of  Ffddaf  was  one  ;  exempt  from  its  foundation,  AD.  744  ;  as  appears 
firom  Boniface^  Epistola  151 .  The  founders  of  monasteries,  oflen  wished  to  liave 
them  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  from  civil  exactions  ;  and 
therefore  piocured  from  toe  bishop  and  from  the  prince  such  exemption';  which 
was  confirmed  at  first  by  some  council,  and  aflerwards  by  the  Roman  pontifi*. 
As  the  pontiffs  advanced  in  power,  and  encroached  on  tlie  prerogatives  of  bish- 
ops, councils,  and  kings,  their  eonfirmation  of  an  exemption  became  more  com- 
mon, and  more  necessary,  till  at  last,  they  assumed  the  exclusive  right  of  grant- 
ing exemptions,  at  their  pleasure.  See  Petrua  de  Marca^  Concordia  Sacepdotii  et 
Imperii,  Lib.  III.  cap.  XVl.  TV.] 


(cited  by  Pagi,  Crit.  Baron,  ad  ann  1100.  No.  ix.)  says  to  Walter,  bp. 
*'  I  state  to  your  goodness,  the  shameful  report,  which  I  have  roceiv- 


Tom. 
cap. 

sis,  Ep.  7U. 
of  Meaax : 

ed  from  the  lips  of  the  monks  of  Tours,  and  the  letters  of  lady  Mdeid^  the  ven- 
erable countess,  respecting  the  monastery  of  8t.  Fara,  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
residence  of  holy  virgins,  out  may  be  pronounced  the  brothel  of  demoniac  fe- 
males, who  prostitute  their  bodies  to  every  sort  of  men."  This  is  only  a  speci- 
men, of  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  flie  writers  of  these  times.  TV.l 
(41)  On  the  astonishing  wickedness  of  tins  age,  see  Doc.  BUmdeUj  de  formula : 
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peared  like  saints,  and  the  friends  of  God,  who  preserved  some 
shew  of  piety  and  religion.  Besides,  the  nobles,  knights,  and 
military  gentlemen,  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  acts  oi  robbery, 
in  debauchery,  in  revelry,  and  other  gross  vices,  when  they  be- 
came advanced  in  life,  and  felt  tlie  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
hoped  they  could  appease  the  justice  of  their  almighty  judge, 
if  they  should  either  purchase  the  prayers  of  the  monks  by  rich 
gifts,  and  should  return  to  God  and  the  saints  a  portion  of  their 
ill-gotten  wealth,  or  should  themselves  become  monks,  and  make 
their  new  brethren  their  heirs. 

§  23.  Of  all  the  monks,  none  were  in  higher  reputation  for 
\  piety  and  virtue,  than  those  of  Clugni  in  France.  Their  rules  of 
life,  therefore,  were  propagated  throughout  all  Europe;  and 
whoever  would  establish  new  monasteries,  or  resuscitate  and  re- 
form old  ones,  adopted  the  discipline  of  Clugni,  The  French 
monks  of  Clugni^  from  whom  the  sect  originated,  gradually 
aeqnired  such  immense  wealth,  in  consequence  of  the  dona- 
tions of  the  pious  of  all  classes,  and  at  the  same  time,  such 
extensive  power  and  influence,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  they  were  able  to  form  a  peculiar  community  of  their 
own,  which  still  exists,  under  the  name  of  the  Cluniaeensian 
order  or  congregation.(42)  For  all  the  monasteries,  which 
they  reformed  and  brought  under  their  rules,  they  also  en- 
deavored to  bring  under  their  dominion  :  and  in  this  they  were  so 
successful,  especially  under  Hus^o^  the  sixth  abbot  of  Vlugniy  a 
man  in  high  favor  with  pontics,  kings  and  nobles,  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  no  less  than  thirty-five  of  the  larger  monasteries 
in  France,  besides  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  general.  Besides  these,  there  were  numerous  others,  which, 
though  they  declined  becoming  members  of  this  community,  and 
continued  to  elect  their  own  governors,  yet  chose  the  abbot  of 
Clugnij  or  the  arch^abbot,  as  he  was  called,  for  iheir  patron  and 
supervisor.  (43)  But  this  prosperity,  this  abundance  of  riches  and 
honors  and  power,  gradually  produced  not  only  arrogance,  but  all 
those  vices  which  disgraced  the  monks  of  those  ages :  and  in  a 
little  time,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  Cluniacensians 
from  the  other  monks,  except  some  rites  and  forms. 

regnante  Christo,  p.  14  &c.  Boulainvillicra,  de  rorl^ine  et  les  droits  de  la  no- 
blesse; in  Malet's  Memoires  dc  Ittterature  et  de  rilistoire,  Tome  IX.  P.  I.  p  63 
&c.  and  many  others.  This  licentiousness  and  impunity  of  all  sorts  of  wicked- 
ness, gave  rise  to  the  orders  of  knights  errant,  or  chivalry;  whose  business  it 
was,  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  especially  females,  against  the  insults 
and  violence  of  the  strong.  This  was  a  laudable  institution  in  those  wretched 
times,  when  the  energy  of  law  was  wholly  prostrate,  and  those  filling  the  office 
of  judges  were  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  stations. 

(42.)  On  the  very  rapid  advances  of  the  order  of  Clu^i,  in  both  wealth  and 
reputation,  Stephen  Baluze  has  collected  numerous  facts^,in  his  MiscoUanea,  Tom. 
V.  p.  343  &c.  and  Tom.  VI.  p.  4.36.  and  Jo.  MabillonyUas  treated  expressly  on 
the  subject,  in  several  parts  of  his  Annates  Benedict.  Tom.  V. 

(43)  MabUlonijy  Prsefat.  ad  Saecul.  V.  Actor.  SS.  ord.  Bcned.  p.  xxvi.  &c. 
Hifitoire  generate  de  Bourgogne,  par  les  Moins  Benedirtins,  Tome  I.  p.  151  &c. 
Paris  173).     Fol.  Histoire  litter,  de  la  France,  Tome  IX.  p.  470. 
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^  24.  The  example  of  the  Cluniacensians,  led  other  pious  and 
well  disposed  men  to  establish  similar  monastic  associations :  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  Benedictine  family,  which  hitherto 
had  composed  but  one  body,  was  now  split  into  several  sects,  all 
subject  indeed  to  one  ru/e,  but  differing  in  customs,  forms,  and 
mode  of  living,  and  moreover  indulging  animosity  towards  each 
other.  In  the  year  1023,  Romuald^  an  Italian,  retired  to  Ca* 
maldoliy  or  Campo^Maldvli,  a  desert  spot  on  the  lofty  heights 
of  the  Appennine,(44)  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Camaldulenstans ;  which  still  flourishes,  especially 
in  Italy.  Those  who  belong  to  it,  are  divided  into  coenobites  and 
eremites.  Both  are  required  to  live  according  to  rigorous  and  se* 
vere  laws  :  but  the  coenobites  have  relaxed  not  a  little  the  ancient 
rigor  of  the  sect.  (46)  Shortly  after,  Jo/m  Gualbert^  a  Floren- 
tine, founded  at  J^iuumbrosai  which  is  also  on  the  Appennme, 
the  congregation  of  Benedictine  monks  of  Valumbrosa^  which  in 
a  little  time  extended  into  many  parts  of  Italy. (46)  To  these  two 
Italian  congregations,  may  perhaps  be  subjoined  that  of  Hinekau 
fin  the  diocess  of  Spire\  in  Germany,  established  by  the  abbot 
WUliamy  who  reformed  many  monasteries  in  Germany,  and  also 
established  some  new  ones.(47)  But  the  Hirsaugians,  if  we 
examine  them  closely,  appear  not  to  be  a  new  sodality,  but  a 
branch  of  the  Cluniacensian  congregation,  whose  rules  and  cus- 
toms they  followed. 

§  26.  Near  the  end  of  the  century,  AD.  1098,  Robert j  abbot 
of  Molesme  in  Burgundy,  a  province  of  France,  being  utterly 
unable  to  bring  his  monks  to  live  up  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  St. 
Benedict^  retired  with  twenty  associates  to  Citeaux  (Cisiercium)y 
then  a  horrid  place,  covered  with  woods  and  briars,  but  now  a 
beautiful  spot,  [in  the  diocess  of  CJudons  and]  county  of  Beaume ; 
and  there  commenced  the  order,  or  rather  congregation^  of  the 
Cistercians.  In  the  following  century,  this  family,  with  the  same 
success  as  that  of  Clugni,  spread  itself  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,   became  exceedingly  opulent,  and  acquired  the   form 

(44)  [See  a  description  and  a  drawing  of  the  spot,  in  Jo.  MabiUany,  Annates 
Benedict.  Tom.  IV.  p.  261  &c.  7V.] 

(45)  Some  of  the  writers  concerning  the  order  of  Camaldulensians,  are  named 
by  Jo.  Alb.  FabrieiuSf  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  I.  p.  895.  To  which,  add 
the  Life  of  Romualdus,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Febr.  Tom.  II.  P- 101  &c.  and  in 
Jo.  MahiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord  Bened.  Saecul.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  427.  Hipn.  Hdyot, 
Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tome  I.  p.  236.  Jo.Mabillony,  Annates  Ord.  Bened.  Tom.v. 
in  many  places,  especially  p.  261  &c.  Magnoald  Ziegelbauer^s  Centifolium  Ca- 
maldulense,  sen  Notitia  Scriptor.  Camaldolensium,  Venice  1750.  Fol.  [and  Jh^- 
selm  Costadonij  Annates  Camaldulens.  Tom.  I.  II.  Venice  1755  Fol.    Sehl.] 

(46)  See  the  life  of  Jo.  GualbertuSy  in  Mabillony's  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened. 
Saecul.  VI.  P.  II.  p.  273.  Hdyotj  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tome  V.  p.  298.  Many 
documents  relating  to  this  order  and  to  its  history,  were  published  not  long 
since  by  Jo.  Lami,  in  his  Deliciae  eruditorum,  printed  at  Florence,  Tom.  II-JP* 
238,  (where  the  ancient  rules  of  the  sect  are  given,)  and  p.  272,  279.  Tom.  III. 
p.  177,  212,  and  elsewhere. 

(47)  See  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  VI.  P.  II.  p.  796  ^. 
Hdyoi,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tome  V.  p.  332. 
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and  rights,  not  only  of  a  new  monastic  sect,  but  of  a  new  com- 
menwealth  of  monks.  The  primary  law  of  this  fraternity  wasj 
the  rule  of  St,  Benedict,  which  the  founder  required  the  mem- 
bers to  fulfil  perfectly,  without  adopting  any  convenient  interpre- 
utions  of  its  precepts  :  yet  he  added  some  further  regulations,  to 
serve  as  a  rampart  fortifying  the  rule  against  any  violations ;  regu- 
lations which  were  severe  and  ungrateful  to  human  nature,  yet 
exceedingly  holy,  according  to  the  views  of  that  age.  Yet  the 
possession  of  wealth,  which  had  corrupted  the  Cluniacensians 
at  once,  extinguished  also,  gradually,  among  the  Cistersians, 
their  first  zeal  for  obeying  their  rule ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time, 
their  faults  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  other  Benedic- 
tines.(48) 

<^  26.  Besides  these  societies  formed  within  the  Benedictine 
family,  there  were  added  some  new  families  of  monks,  or  orders 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e.  societies  having  peculiar 
rules  and  Institutions. (49)  For  to  some  persons,  who  were  con- 
stitutionally gloomy,  and  inclined  to  excessive  austerity,  the  rule 
of  Benedict  appeared  too  lax  ;  and  others  thought  it  imperfect, 
and  not  well  accommodated  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  duties  of 
piety  towards  God.  In  the  first  place,  Stephen  of  Thiers,  a  no- 
bleman of  Auvergne,  and  son  of  a  viscount,  (whom  some  call  Ste* 
phen  de  ^Muret,  from  the  place  where  he  erected  the  first  con- 
vent of  his  order,)  obtained  from  Chregory  VII,  in  the  year  1073, 
permission  to  institute  a  new  species  of  monastic  discipline.  He 
at  first  designed  to  subject  his  followers  to  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict ;  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  purpose,  and  drew  up  a  rule 
of  his  own.  It  contains  many  severe  injunctions :  poverty  and 
obedience,  it  inculcates  as  first  principles :  it  forbids  the  posses- 
sion of  lands  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  monastery :  denies 
wholly  the  use  of  flesh,  even  to  the  sick  :  does  not  allow  of  keep- 
ing cattle,  that  a  hankering  after  animal  food  might  be  more  easily 
prevented :  most  sacredly  enjoins  silence ;  and  makes  solitude  of 
so  much  importance,  tliat  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  to  be 
opened  to  none,  but  persons  of  high  authority :  prohibits  all  con- 
verse with  females  :  and  finally,  commits  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  all  the  temporal  aflairs  and  concerns  of  the  monastery, 
exclusively,  to  tlie  converted  brethren,  [the  lay  brethren'],  while 
the  clerical  brethren  were  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  things.    The  reputation  of  this  new  order, 

(48)  The  principal  historian  of  the  Cistercian  order,  is  Angelu8  Mamiquez  ; 
whose  Annales  Cistercienses,  a  ponderous  and  minute  work,  was  published  at 
Lyons,  1642,  in  IV.  Vol.  Fol.  The  second  is  Peter  le  Jfaitij  whose  Essai  de 
I'Histoire  de  I'Ordre  de  Citeaux,  was  published  at  Paris,  1606.  in  ix.  Vol.  8vo. 
The  other  writers  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latina  medii 
aevi,  Tom.  I.  p.  1066.  But  to  them  should  be  added  Jo.  MabilUmy,  who  learned- 
\y  and  dilieenilv  investigates  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Cistercians,  in  the 
5th  and  6th  Vol.  of  his  Annales  Benedictini ;  and  also  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Or- 
dres,  Tome  V.  p.  341  &c. 

(49)  [See  note  (21),  p.  146,  of  this  volume.  TV.] 
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was  very  high,  in  this  century  and  the  next,  so  long  as  these  regu* 
lations  and  others  no  less  severe  were  observed ;  but  its  credit 
sunk  entirely,  when  violent  animosity  broke  out  between  the  cleri- 
cal and  the  converted  brethren,  the  latter  exalting  themselves  above 
the  former,  and  when  the  rigor  of  their  rule  was  in  many  respects 
mitigated  and  softened  down,  partly  by  the  prefects  of  the  order 
themselves,  and  pardy  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.  This  monastic 
sect  was  called  the  order  of  Grandmontainsj  because  Murei, 
where  they  were  first  established,  was  near  to  Chrandmoni  in  the 
territory  of  Limoges.(50) 

§  27.  Afterwards,  m  the  year  1084  or  1086,  followed  the  or- 
der of  Carthusians^  so  called  from  Chartreuse^  a  wild  and  dis- 
mal spot,  surrounded  with  high  mountains  and  craggy  rocks,  near 
Grenoble,  [in  the  south  easterly  part  of]  France.  The  founder 
of  this  noted  sfect,  which  exceeded  perhaps  all  others  in  severity 
of  discipline,  was  Bruno^  a  German  of  Cologne,  and  a  canon  of 
Rheims  in  France.  Unable  to  endure  or  to  correct  the  perverse 
conduct  of  his  archbishop  Manasses^  he  bid  adieu  to  the  world, 
and  with  six  companions,  took  up  a  wretched  residence  in  the  dis- 
mal spot  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  permission  of  HugOj  bishop 
of  Grenoble. (51)  He  at  first  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict^ 
though  enlarged  with  a  coi^iderable  number  of  very  austere  and 
and  rigid  precepts :  and  his  successors,  first  Cruigo,  and  after- 
wards others,  imposed  upon  the  sect  other  laws,  which  were  still 
more  severe  and  rigorous.(52)     Nor  is  there  any  sect  of  monks, 

(50)  The  origin  of  this  order  is  described  by  Bernard  Gtiidonis  [de  la  Gay^ 
onn«;]  whoso  tract  was  published  in  Phil.  Labbe's  Bibliotheca  Jnanuscriptoi:. 
Tom.  II.  p.  275.  For  its  history  and  concerns,  see  Jo.  MabiUcnya  Annates  Ben- 
ed.  Tom.  v.  p.  65  ^rc.  Sfdfyc.  and  Tom.  vi.  p.llG.  andPrsf.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  ord. 
Beaed.  Saecal.  VI.  P.  II.  p.  xxxiv.  Hdyot^  Histoire  des  Ordres^Tome  VII.  p. 
409.  Gallia  Christiana,  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  Tom.  II.  p.  645.  Balvzef 
Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenionons.  Tom.  I.  p.  158.  and  bis  Miscellanea,  Tom.  VII, 
p.  486.  Of  the  founder  of  the  order,  Stephen j  there  is  a  particular  account  in  tha 
Acta  Sanctor.  Februar.  Tom.  II.  p.  199  ^. 

(51)  Some  of  the  writers  concerning  Bruno^  and  the  order  he  established,  are 
mentioned  by  Jo.  Alh.  Fabridus,  Bibhoth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  I.  p.  784.  but 
there  are  many  more  extant.  See  Innoc.  Maason,  Annales  Cartusiani,  Coreriae 
1667.  Fol.  Peter  Orlandj  Chronicon  Cartusianum,  and  others ;  from  whom  Hipp. 
Hdyoty  (in  his  Histoire  des  Ordres^  Tom.  VII.  p.  366.)  has  compiled  a  neat,  out 
imperfect  history  of  the  Carthusian  order.  Many  documents  relating  to  the 
character  and  laws  of  the  order,  are  exhibited  by  Jo.  Mabillony,  in  his  Annales 
Benedict.  Tom.  VI.  p.  ^8,  683  4^c.  Of  Bruno  nimself,  the  Benedictine  monks 
have  given  a  distinct  account,  Histoire  litter,  de  la  France,  Tome  IX.  p.  233  &c. 
The  collectors  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  will  doubtless  give  a  more  full  account, 
when  they  come  down  to  the  6th  day  of  October,  which  is  sacred  to  his  memory. 
It  was  the  current  report  formerly,  that  Bruno  took  his  resolution  of  retiring  in- 
to a  desert,  upon  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  priest  at  Paris,  who  after  his  death, 
miraculously  returned  to  life  for  a  short  period,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  damna- 
tion. But  since  Jo.  Launoi  attacked  that  story,  in  his  tract  de  causa  secessus 
Brunonis  in  desertum,  it  has  commonly  been  accounted  a  fable,  by  the  more  dis- 
cerning, even  in  the  Romish  church  itself  And  the  Carthusians,  who  might  feel 
an  interest  to  keep  up  the  story,  seem  at  this  day  to  abandon  it ;  or  at  least  they 
defend  it  timidly.  The  arguments  on  both  sides,  are  clearly  and  fairly 
stated,  by  Caes.  tgasst  de  Boulay,  Hisloria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  1.  p.  467  &c. 

(58)  See  MabUUmy's  Prnf.  ad  Saecul.  VI.  P.  H.  of  his  Acto  Sanctor.  ord.  Ben- 
ed.  p.  zxxvii. 
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that  has  departed  less  than  this,  from  the  severity  of  its  original 
discipline.  This  new  sect  oi  solitaries,  spread  itself  more  slowly 
than  the  others  over  Europe,  and  was  later  in  admitting  females  to 
join  it ;  indeed,  it  could  never  prevail  much  among  that  sex ;  ow- 
ing undoubtedly,  to  the  rigors  and  the  gloominess  of  its  disci- 
pline. (53) 

§  28.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  AD.  1095,  the  order  of  St, 
Anthony y  which  was  devoted  to  the  receiving  and  curing  diseased 
persons,  and  especially  those  affected  with,  what  was  called,  the 
Ao/y*  or  St.  Anthony*8  fire^  took  its  rise  from  small  beginnings 
in  France.  Those  who  were  seized  with  this  terrible  disease,  in 
this  century,  hastened  away  to  a  cell,  (built  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  Montmajor,  near  Vienne,)  in  which  the  body  of  St, 
Anthony  was  said  to  repose ;  that,  through  the  prayers  of  this  holy 
man,  they  might  be  restored.  Gaston,  a  rich  nobleman  of  tlie 
diocess  of  Vienne,  and  his  son  Chierinj  having  both  recovered 
from  the  disease  in  this  cell,  consecrated  themselves  and  all  their 
property  to  Si,  Anthony,  who,  as  they  believed,  had  healed  them ; 
and  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  kindness  towards  the  sick  and 
the  indigent.  Eight  men  first  joined  them,  and  afterwards  many 
more.  This  company  were  indeed  all  consecrated  to  God  ;  but 
they  were  bound  by  no  vows,  and  were  subject  to  the  Benedic- 
tine monks  of  Montmajor.  But  after  they  had  become  rich, 
through  the  bounty  of  pious  individuals,  and  were  spread  over  va- 
rious countries,  they  at  first  withdrew  themselves  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  [Benedictine]  monks ;  and  at  length,  under  Boniface 
VIII,  in  the  year  1297,  they  obtained  the  rank  and  the  rights  of 
an  order,  or  sect  of  brethren  observing  the  rule  of  St,  Augtu- 
tine.{54) 

^  29.  The  canons,  who  formed,  since  the  eighth  century,  an 
intermediate  class  between  the  monks  and  what  are  called  the 
secular  clergy,  had  become  infected  with  the  same  dissolulaness 
of  morals,  which  pervaded  the  whole  sacred  order ;  indeed  there 

(53)  Mofit  of  1I1080  who  Ircat  of  tliis  sect,  make  no  mention  of  Carthusian 
nuuA :  and  hence  many  represent  the  order  as;  enihracing  no  females.  But  they 
have  cloisters  of  females  ;  though  but  few.  For  most  of  tiieir  nunneries  are  ex* 
tinct ;  and  in  the  year  1368,  an  express  regulation  was  made,  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  any  more  convents  for  females  in  the  Cartlmsiun  community.  At  the 
present  day,  therefore,  [AD.  1755.]  there  are  only  five  cenvonts  of  Carthusian 
nuns,  four  in  France,  and  one  at  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands  Hce  the  learned 
author  of  the  Variet^s  historiqucs,  physiques,  ct  littcrairos.  Tome  I.  p.  iH)  &c. 
Paris  1752.  8vo.  The  delicate  female  constitution  could  not  sustain  the  austere 
and  stern  mode  of  living,  required  by  the  laws  of  the  order :  and  hence,  in  the 
few  nunneries  that  remain,  it  was  necessary  to  yield  somewhat  to  nature,  and  in 
particular,  to  relax  or  abrogate  the  severe  laws  respecting  silence,  solitude,  and 
eatins  alone. 

(54)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor,  Janu&rii  Tom.  II.  p.  160.  Ildyot,  Histoire  des  Or- 
dres,  Tome  II.  p.  108  &c.  Gabr.  PennoUuSy  Ilistoria  Canonicorum  regular. 
Lib.  II.  cap.  70.  Jo.  Erh.  Kapp,  Diss,  de  Fratribus  S.  Antonii,  Lips*.  1737. 
4to.  The  present  state  of  the  first  house  or  hot«pital  of  this  order,  in  which  its 
abbot  resides,  is  described  by  Martene  and  Durand,  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux 
Benodictios  de  la  Congreg.  de  S.  Maur,  Turn.  I.  p.  260  ou:. 
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was  eyea  greater  dissoluteness  among  tbem,  in  some  countries  of 
Europe.  Therefore  good  men,  who  had  some  sense  of  religion, 
and  also  several  of  the  pontiffii,  as  Nicolaus  II,  in  the  council  at 
Rome,  AD.  1059,(55)  and  afterwards  others,  made  commenda- 
ble effi)rts  for  reforming  the  associations  of  the  canons.  Nor  were 
these  effi>rts  without  efiect ;  for  a  better  system  of  discipline  was 
introduced  into  nearly  all  those  associations.  Yet  all  of  them 
would  not  admit  reform  to  the  same  extent.  For  some  bodies  of 
canon$  returned  to  the  common  method  of  living  ;  except  that 
they  all  resided  in  the  same  house,  and  ate  at  a  common  table  ; 
which  was  especially  required  by  the  pontifis,  and  was  extremely 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  marriages  among  this  class  of 
priests.  These  canons  retained  the  perquisites  and  revenues  of 
their  priestly  offices,  and  used  them  at  their  pleasure.  But  other 
associations,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Jt?o,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Chartres,  renounced  all  private  property,  and  aU  their  pos- 
sessions and  patrimony  ;  and  these  lived  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  monks.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  secular  cc^ 
nons  and  regular;  the  former  obeying  the  precept  of  Nicolaus 
II,  and  the  latter  following  the  counsels  of  Ivo.  And  as  St.  Au^ 
gustine  introduced  among  his  clergy  nearly  the  same  regulations 
as  those  of  /ro,  though  he  did  not  commit  any  rules  to  writing ; 
hence  the  regular  canons  were  called  by  many,  regular  canons 
(jfSt.  AugustinCf  or  canons  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.(b6) 

(55)  Tbo  decree  of  Mcdaus  11,  in  the  council  of  Rome,  AD.  1059,  (by  which 
the  old  rtUe  for  canons  adopted  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  repeaied, 
aod  another  substituted,)  was  first  published  by  Jo.  MabUXoTvy,  among  the  docu- 
ments, subjoined  to  Tom.  IV.  of  his  Annales  Benedict,  p.  748  &c.  and  it  is  also 
inserted  in  the  Annals  themselves,  Lib.  LXI.  §  zxxv.  p.  586  ^. 

(56)  See  Jo.  MabiUony,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  iV.  p.  586.  and  his  Opp. 
posthnma,  Tom.  II.  p.  102—115.  Hdyoty  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tom.  II.  p.  11 
Ac.  Ludov.  Tkomassin.  Disciplina  eoclesiae  circa  beneficiaj  Tom.  I.  P.  I. 
lib.  III.  cap.  xi.  p.  657  &c.  Muratorij  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  V.  p.  357 
&c.  Manj  documents  occur  likewise,  in  various  parts  of  the  Gallia  Christiana,  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  relating  to  this  reformation  of  the  canons,  and  the  dis- 
tinction among  them.  This  recent  origin  of  their  order,  is  very  disagreeable  to 
the  regular  canons;  for  they  wish,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  esteemed  a  voir  an- 
cient, order :  and  hence,  as  is  well  known,  they  refer  the  origin  of  their  order  to 
the  times  of  Christ,  or  at  least  to  those  of  Augustine,  But  the  arguments  and 
testimonies  they  allege  to  prove  their  high  antiquity,  scaicely  deserve  a  labored 
confutation.  The  name  ca-nons  was  doubtress  used  anterior  to  this  century  )  but 
its  import  was  anciently  very  extensive.  See  Claude  de  Vert,  Explication  dea 
ceremonies  de  la  Mcsse,  Tome  I.  p.  58.  Hence  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the 
name.  But  of  regular  and  secular  eanons,  there  is  no  mention  in  any  work  ex- 
tant^ older  than  this  century  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  those  canons  who  had  noth- 
ing in  common,  but  their  dwelling  and  taUe,  ware  called  secular  canons;  whila 
tboee  who  had  all  tiings  in  common,  without  any  exception  whatever,  were  cij- 

led  regular  cannons.  ["  To  Dr.  Mosheims  account  of  the  eamums,  it  may 

not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  their  introduction  into  England, 
and  their  progress  and  establishment  among  us.  The  order  of  regular  eawms  of 
St.  Augustine  was  brought  into  England  by  Adebotdd,  confessor  to  Henrji  I;  who 
first  erected  a  priory  of  his  or^er  at  Jfostd  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  influence 
enough  to  have  the  church  of  Carlisle  converted  into  an  episcopal  see,  and  giy- 
en  to  regular  canons,  invested  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  bishop.  This 
order  was  singularly  favored  and  protected  by  Henry  I,  who  gave  them  in  the 
year  1107,  the  priory  of  JhtnstaUe,  and  by  queen  Maud,  who  erected  for  them, 

Vofc.  II.  27 
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§  30.  Among  the  Greek  writers,  the  following  are  the  best.(57) 
Tlieophanes  Cerameus,  whose  homilies,  still  extant,  are  not  alto- 
gether contemptible.(68)  JSTilus  Doxopatriu8,(59)  JN'icetas  Pec- 
toratusj  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Latins.  (60)  Michael  Psellm,  a  learned  man,  and 
well  known  by  his  writings  of  various  kinds.  (61^  Michael  Ce- 
ndariusy  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  revived  the  contest 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  when  it  was  nearly  put  to 
rest. (62)  Simeon,  junior,  some  of  whose  Meditations  on  the  du- 
ties of  a  christian  lire,  are  extant.(63)  Theophylact  of  Bulga- 
ria, who  acquired  fame,  especially,  by  his  interpretation  of  the 
holy  scriptures,(64) 

the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  LondoHf  the  prior  of  which  was  always 
one  of  the  twenty -four  aldermen.  The^  increased  so  prodigiously,  that  besides 
the  noble  priory  of  Merton,  which  was  founded  for  them  in  11 17,  by  Gilbert,  an 
eurl  of  Norman  blood,  tliey  had  under  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  fi Ay-three  priories, 
as  appears  by  the  catalogue  presented  to  that  prince,  when  be  obliged  all  the 
monasteries  to  receive  his  protection  and  to  adknowledge  his  jurisdiction.'* 
Mad.] 

(57)  Concerning  all  of  whom,  the  Biblioth.  Graeca  of  Jo.  AVb,  FabricitiSj  may 
be  consulted. 

(58)  [Theophanes,  surnamed  CerameuSj  (the  pottery)  wasabp.  of  Tauromenium 
in  Sicily,  and  probably  flourished  about  AD.  1040,  though  some  place  him  in  the 
9th  century.  His  Ixii.  Homilies,  on  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels  for  all  Sundays 
and  festivals,  are  written  in  a  natural,  and  didactic  style.  They  are  exegetical. 
IV.  Seorsus  published  them,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1(344.  Fol.     7V.J 

^59)  [JUlus  DoxopairiuSy  an  abbot,  or  archimandrite  in  the  Gr.  church.  He 
resided  at  Panormus  in  Sicily,  AD.  1043.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  five  patri- 
archates;  namely,  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alex- 
andria, containing  their  statistics.  Large  extracts  from  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Leo  Aujot.  de  Concordia  Eccles.  orient,  et  Occident,  and  tbe  iotire 
work,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Steph.  le  Moine,  Varia  Sacra,  Tom.  i.  p.  211.  Paris 
1611.     TV.] 

(60)  [He  was  a  monk  and  presbyter  in  the  monastery  of  Studium,  near  Con- 
stantinople, and  flourished,  AD.  1050.  He  wrote  against  the  Latins,  and  also 
against  the  Armenians.  His  book  de  azymis,  de  Sabbathorum  jejunio,  et  nuptiis 
8«:erdotum,  was  published  in  Lat.  by  Canisius,  Tom.  vi.  Some  other  of  his  po- 
lemic tracts  have  been  partially  pubfished.     TV.] 

(61)  fFor  a  notice  of  Michael  PseUtts,  see  note  (4)  to  p.  174  of  this  vol- 
ume.    TV.] 

(62)  \This  Michael  vfua  patriarch,  AD.  1043—1008.  We  have  nothing  of  his, 
but  some  synodic  decrees,  and  a  few  letters  j  all  in  controversy  with  the  Lat- 
ins.    TV.] 

(63)  [Simean  junior  was  abbot  of  St.  Mamas,  at  Constantinople,  about  AD. 
1060.  nis  works,  in  a  Latin  translation,  were  published  by  Pontanus,  at  In- 
golstadt,  1603.  4to;  comprising  xxxiii  Orations  on  faith  and  christian  morals; 
a  book  on  divine  love  *,  and  228  Capita  moralia,practica,  et  theologica.-     TV.] 

(64)  {TTieophylact  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  abp.  of  Acris  in  BuK 
garia,  AD.  1077.  He  wrote  commentaries,  (compiled  from  Chryxostem^  on 
nearly  all  the  N.  Test,  and  on  the  minor  prophets  ;  also  Ixxv  Epistles,  and  sev- 
eral tracts:  all  of  which  were  well  pubrished,  Gr.  and  Lat.  \'enice  1754.  Fol. 
The  older  editions  are  less  perfect.  Besides  the  writers  mentioned  by  Jtfoj^etm, 
tbe  Greeks  of  this  century  nad  the  following. 

Alexiutf  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1025—1043.  Some  of  bis  decrees 
are  extant. 

Peter f  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  has  left  us  iii  £pi8< 
ties,  and  a  profession  of  his  faith. 

leOf  abp.  of  Acris  in  Buljj^aria,  AD.  1053.  He  engaged  in  the  contest  against 
tbe  Latins.    One  of  bis  Epistles,  and  extracts  from  others,  are  exUnt. 

John,  metropolitan  of  Euchaita  in  Paphligonia,  AD.  1054,  has  left  a  poen^on 
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§31.  The  Latins  esteem  the  following,  as  their  best  writers. 
Fulbert  of  Chartres,  a  man  who  encouraged  literature  and  the 
education  of  youth,  and  who  has  rendered  himself  famous  by  his 
Epistles,  and  by  his  immoderate  zeal  for  the  virgin  Mary.(66) 
Mumberty  a  cardinal,  who  wrote  against  the  (rreeks,  the  most 
zealously  and  learnedly  of  all  the  Latins  in  this  century.(66)  JPc- 
trus  Damianus^  whose  genius,  candor,  integri^,  and  writings  of 
various  kinds,  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  first  men  of  the  age, 
although  he  was  not  free  from  the  faults  of  the  times.  (67)     Jwa- 

the  history  of  the  principal  festivals,  published,  Eton.  1610.  4to.  and  a  few  lives 
of  monkish  saints. 

John  Xiplnlin,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1066^1078.  He  was  of 
honorable  birth,  but  abandoned  public  life,  became  a  monk,  and  at  last  a 
patriarch.  He  has  leA  us  a  Homily  on  the  cross,  and  some  decrees.  His 
nephew,  also  called  John  Xiphilirtj  and  his  contemporary,  was  the  cpitomizer  of 
Dum  Cassivs, 

Samuel,  a  converted  Jew  of  Morocco  in  Africa,  wrote  AD.  1070,  a  letter  or 
tract,  in  Arabic,  proving  that  the  Messiah  was  already  come.  A  Latin  translation 
of  it,  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom  xviii.  p.  519. 

SamonaSf  abp.  of  Gaza,  AD.  1072,  wrote  a  tract,  or  dispute  with  Achmed  a 
Saracen,  proving  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  :  publisned,  Gr.  and  Lat.  ia 
Ductus f  Auctuarium,  Tom.  ii.  p.  277. 

Michael  Attaliata,  a  Gr.  Jurist,  proconsul,  and  jud(^,  AD.  1072.  He  wrote  a 
Synopsis  or  practical  treatise  on  the  imperial  laws,  in  xcv  Titles,  addressed  to 
Michael  Ducas:  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  J.  Leundav.  de  Jure  Gr.  Rom. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  1. 

Jfteetas  Serron,  deacon  of  tlie  chh.  at  Constantinople,  and  then  abp.  of  Hera- 
clea.  He  flourished  AD.  1077;  and  wrote  commentaries  on  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
To  him,  as  well  as  to  Olympiodorus,  has  been  ascribed  the  Catena  on  Job,  pub- 
lished Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Fr.  Junius,  Lond.  1C37.  Fol. 

JfUolaus,  Grammaticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1084 — 1111.  He 
has  lefl  us  a  long  letter  to  Alexis  ComnemtSj  against  depriving  metropolitans  of 
their  sees ;  also  several  decrees.     TV.j 

(65)  For  an  account  of  this  famous  man,  see  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France, 
Tome  VII.  p.  961.— [5«.  Fulbert  came  from  Rome  to  Chartres,  about  AD.  1000, 
and  there  taught  school,  with  great  reputation.  In  the  year  1007,  he  was  made 
bp.  of  Chartres :  and  filled  that  office  till  his  death  in  the  year  1028.  His  wri- 
tings consist  of  134  letters,  generally  well  written,  and  of  some  use  to  the  history 
of  those  times ;  besides  several  iodifierent  sermons,  some  worse  poetry,  and  two 
lives  of  monkish  saints.  They  were  edited,  with  bad  faith,  Paris  1608. 6vo.  and 
thence  admitted  into  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  1.  See  Du  Pin's  Ecclesi- 
astical authors,  vol.  ix.  p.  1  &c.     TV.] 

66.  See  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  629.  Histoire  litteraire 
de  la  France.  Tome,  vii.  p.  527  &c.  [Humbert  was  a  monk  of  Toul,  well  skilled 
in  Greek,  whom  pope  Leo  IX,  took  with  him  to  Rome,  AD.  1049,  and  there 
made  him  a  cardinal.  He  was  employed  in  several  important  commissions;  but 
especially  in  a  papal  embassy  to  Constantinople,  AD.  1054.  He  died  after  AD. 
1064.  His  writings  are  all  controversial ;  and  chiefly  against  the  Greeks.  They 
are  extant,  partly  in  Baronius'  Annals,  and  all  of  them  in  CanisiuSj  Lectiones 
Antiq.  Tom.  vi.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.     TV.] 

(67;  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Febr.  Tom.  iii.  p.  406.  Bayle,  Dictionaire,  Tom. 
ii.  p.  950.  Casim.  Oudin,  Diss,  in  his  Comment,  de  scriptor.  eccles.  Tom.  ii^, 
68d  &c.  [Peter  Damian  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Ravenna,  AD.  1007. 
Educated  by  his  brother,  he  early  became  a  monk,  a  teacher,  a  reformer  of  mor- 
als, an  abbot  of  Ostia,  and  cardinal  of  the  Romish  church.  But  weary  ofpublio 
life,  he  resigned  his  bishoprick,  and  retired  to  his  monastery.  The  pontins  em- 
ployed him  as  their  legate,  on  several  most  difficult  enterprises,  in  wnjch  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  address  and  prudence.  He  was  sent  to  Milan,  AD. 
1059,  to  suppress  simony  and  clerical  incontinence  :  and  AD.  1062,  was  dispatch- 
ed to  Clugm  in  France,  to  reform  that  monastery,  and  settle  its  controversies  : 
and  in  1063,  was  legate  to  Florence,  for  settling  a  contest  between  the  bp.  and 
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rianus  ScottLs,  whose  Chronicon,  and  some  other  of  his  writings, 
are  extant.(68)  AnselrHy  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of 
great  acumen,  well  versed  in  the  dialectics  of  his  age,  and  pecu- 
Uarly  well  acquainted  with  theological  subjects. f 69)  Lanfrane^ 
also  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  well  known  for  his  exposition  of 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  his  other  writings ;  from  which  he  must 
be  acknowledged,  not  destitute  of  perspicuity,  nor  of  learning, 
according  to  3ie  standard  of  his  age. (70)  The  two  BrunoSj  the 
one  of  Monte  Cassbo,(71)  and  the  other,  the  founder  of  the 

the  citizens  :  and  1069,  he  was  sent  into  Germany,  to  dissuade  king  Henry  from 
repudiating  his  qunen  Bertha  :  and  lastly  in  107*2,  he  was  papal  legate  to  Kaven- 
na,  for  reconciling^  thnt  church  to  the  papal  dominions  j  and  died  on  his  return, 
in  February,  IC/I,  pgnd  GO.  Ho  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  devout,  honest, 
frank,  and  well  acquainted  with  human  nature.  He  wrote  with  ease  and  por- 
tpicuity.  His  numerous  writings  were  cx>llccted  in  iii.  vol.  Foi.  by  Cajetan, 
Rome  1606;  often  reprinted  since;  but  best  at  Venice,  1754,  in  iv.  vol.  Fol. 
They  consist  of  viii.  Books  of  letters ;  about  60  tracts,  on  various  subjects  of  dis- 
cipline, moitils,and  casuistry;  Sermons  for  all  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year  ; 
and  the  lives  of  several  saints,  viz.  St.  Odilo,  St.  Maurvs^  St.  Romualdy  St.  Boaulph^ 
St,  Floraj  and  St.  Lucilia  ;  besides  notices  of  many  others.     2V.]  ^ 

(68)  [Marianus  Scotus  was  born  in  Ireland,  AD.  1028,  became  a  monk,  travelled 
into  Germanv  in  10.3^,  where  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Hie,  in  the  monas- 
teries of  Cologne,  Fulda,  and  Mayence.  He  died  AD.  1086,  aged  58.  His 
Chronicon  extends  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1083 ;  and  was  continued  b^  Dode- 
cAtn,  to  AD.  1200.  It  is  published  among  the  Scriptores  rerum  Germanicarum, 
by  ^riife  and  others.     His  other  writing  are  of  little  value.     TV.] 

(69)  See  the  Histoire  litterairede  la  France,  Tome  ix.  n.  398.  Rapin  Uiayras, 
Histoire  d'Angleterre,  Tom.  ii.  p.  65, 166  &c.  Colonia,  Histoire  litter,  de  Lyon, 
Tome  ii.  p.  210.  [Eadmer^  (Anselm's  secretary,)  de  vita  S.Anselmi,  Lib.  ii.  in  the 
Acta  Sanctor.  April,  Tom.  li.  p.  893.  Wharton  s  Anglia  sacra,  P.  ii.  p.  179.  and 
Mxlner'fl  Hist,  of  the  church  or  Christ.  Cent.  XI.  ch.  v. — St.  Ansdm  wa«  bora  at 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  AD.  1033.  After  acauiring  an  education,  and  traveling  in 
France,  he  became  a  monk,  at  Bee  in  Normandy,  at  the  age  of  27.  Here  he 
taught  with  great  reputation,  succeeded  LaiUranc  in  the  abbacy,  and  was  made 
abp.  of  Canterbury,  next  after  LanfranCj  AD.  1093.  In  that  office  he  spent  an 
unquiet  life,  which  ended  AD.  1109.  He  was  in  continual  collision  with  the 
kin^  of  Ensland,  respecting  investiture  and  encroachments  upon  clerical  rights. 
Twice  be  left  the  kingdom,  travelled  to  Italy,  and  resided  at  Rome  and  at  Lyons. 
His  works  have  been  published  frequently ;  the  best  edition  is  by  Gahr.Gerheron^ 
Paris  1675.  iii.  Tom.  Fol.  Thejr  comprise  a  large  number  of  letters,  many  ser- 
mons, and  meditations  on  practical  and  devotional  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  doctrinal  and  polemic  treatises.     Tr.'^ 

(70)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  viii.  p.  260.  [And  Vita  Beati  Lan- 
iranci,  by  MUo  Crispin,  chanter  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  the  age  next  after 
Lanfranc;  iu  Jo.  Mabilloni/s  Acta.  Sanctor.  ord.  Bencd.  Tom.  ix.  p.  630 — 660. 
Lanfranc  was  a  native  of  Pavia,  travelled  into  France  very  early  in  life,  became 
a  monk  at  Bee  in  Normandy,  AD.  1041,  taught  there  with  very  great  applause, 
and  drew  pupils  from  afar;  was  made  prior,  and  then  Abbot,  of  Iiis  monastery^ 
and  counseller  to  fVUliam  the  conqueror,  and  AD.  1070.  abp.  of  Canterbury,  in 
which  office  he  died  AD.  1088.  He  had  contention  with  Tlumas^  abp.  of  York, 
about  priority ;  went  to  Rome,  on  that  and  other  subjects  ;  and  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  civil  transactions  of  England.  His  works  which  were  collected 
and  oublished  by  Dachery,  Lucca  1648.  Fol.  comprise  his  Commentary  on  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  about  60  letters  ;  a  tract  on  transubstantiation  ;  and  a  few 
other  small  pieces.     TV] 

(71)  [This  Bruno  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Asti,  became  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  Tuscany;  disputed  against 
Btrengarius,  in  the  council  at  Rome  1079;  and  was  soon  after,  by  the  pope,  cre- 
ated bp.  of  Segni,  in  the  ecclesiastical  stales.  Weary  of  public  life,  ho  fled  to 
Monte  Cassino,  AD.  1104 :  but  the  pontiff  ordered  him  back  to  his  bislioprick. 
In  1107,  he  again  went  to  Monte  Cassino,  and  was  there  mode  abbot,  with  the 
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Carthusian  order.(72)  Ivo  of  Chaitres,  a:  very  active  restorer  of 
ecclesiastical  law  and  order.  (7  3)  HUdebert  of  le  Mans,  as  a 
theologian,  philosopher,  and  poet,  not  one  of  the  best,  nor  one 
of  the  worst. (74^  Lastly,  Gregory  VII,  the  most  haughty  of 
the  Roman  pontifis,  who  undertook  to  elucidate  some  parts  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  wrote  some  other  things.(75) 

consent  of  the  pope.  But  in  the  year  11 11,  the  pontiff  reqaired  him  to  resign  hie 
abbacy,  and  resume  his  episcopal  staff;  which  be  held  till-  his  death,  AD.  1125. 
His  wiitings  were  published  at  Venice  1651.  ii.  toI.  Fol.  The  first  yoI.  contains  bis 
Commentaries,  on  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the  Aoocalypse. 
The  second  vol.  contains  145  homilies  on  the  Gospel  lessons,  some  letters  and 
tracts,  and  a  life  of  the  pontiff  Leo  IX.     TV.] 

(73)  [For  an  account  of  St.  BrurWy  the  founder  of  the  Carthusians,  see  pa.  307 
of  this  YoI.  and  note  (51)  there. — After  spending  six  years  at  Chartreuse,  Urban 
//,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  summoned  him  to  Rome,  AD.  1092.  that  he  ini^ht 
become  his  counseller.  But  the  scenes  of  public  life  were  so  disagreeable  to  him, 
that  the  pontiff,  in  1005,  gave  him  leave  to  retire.  He  travelled  to  the  extreme 
part  of  Calabria,  and  there  with  a  few  of  bis  monks,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  AD.  1101 .  To  him  have  been  ascribed  most,  or  all,  of  the  works 
written  by  Bruno  of  Segni,  mentioned  ,in  the  preceding  note.  But  he  wrote 
nothing,  except  two  letters,  during  his  residence  in  Calabria ,  and  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  which  is  extant  in  Mabillony's  Analecta,  Tom.  iv.  p.  400.     TV.] 

(73)  [fvoj  or  Yvo,  was  a  native  of  Beauvais  in  France,  educated  under  Lan^ 
franc,  at  Bee,  then  abbot  of  St.  Q^iintin,  and  at  last  bp.  of*  Chartres,  AD.  1092— 
1115.  He  was  a  very  learned  man ;  and  a  partizai^  of  the  Roman  pontiflb, 
which  involved  him  in  some  dif&culties.  His  works  were  published^  by  Jo. 
Bapt.  Souchetf  Paris  1647.  Fol.  They  comprise  Decretorum  Lioer,  in  zvii.  parts ; 
Pannormia,  or  a  summary  of  ecclesiastical  law  ;  287EDistles;  22  Sermons;  and 
a  short  Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  France,  extending  from  Pharamond  to  Phil- 
ip I.     TV.] 

P^(74)  all  the  works  of  this  Hildeberty  who  was  certainMa  man  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  were  published  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  with  the  explanatory  notaa 
of  Anion.  Beaugendre,  Paris  1708.  Fol.  [They  comprise  about  a  hundred  well 
written  Epistles,  and  some  sermons,  tracts,  and  poems  of  an  ordinary  character. 
— HUdthat  was  bom  at  Lavardin  in  the  diocess  of  Mans,  became  a  monk  of 
Clugni,  studied  under  the  famous  Berengarius,  and  was  made  bp.  of  Mans,  about 
AD.  10^  and  abp.  of  Tours,  AD.  1125,  where  he  died  AD.  1132.     TV.] 

(75)  [The  Epistles  of  Gregory  VII,  in  number  370,  are  found  in  all  the  eol- 
lections  of  councils ;  e.  £.  by  Hardvinj  Tom.  vi.  P.  i,  p.  1195  &c.  His  other 
writings  are  few,  and  litHe  worth.  To  him  some  attribute  an  exposition  of  the 
vii  penetential  Psalms,  published  as  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great.  His  expo- 
ution  of  St.  Matthew,  exists  in  M.  S.  and  some  fragments  of  it  have  been  pub- 
Ibhed. 

The  following  list  embraces  most  of  the  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Moshdm. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  them,  see  Cave's  Historia  Litt^rar.  Du  Pin,  and  others. 

JHmoin  of  Aquitaine,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  AD.  1001.  His  His- 
toriae  Francorum  Libri  iv.  to  AD.752,  with  an  additional  Book  by  another  hand, 
is  published  among  the  Scriptores  Francicos.  He  also  wrote  ii.  Books  recount- 
in^  the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict;  a  life  of  St.  Abbo  of  Fleury ;  and  some  other 
things. 

Godehard,  a  monk,ahd  bp.  of  Hildesheim,  AD.  1002;  has  left  us  v.  Epistles, 
published  by  MabiUony,  Analecta,  Tom.  iv.  p.  349. 

*Go2bert,  abbot  of  Tegem  in  Bavaria,  AD.  1002 ;  has  lefl  us  iv.  Epistles,  pub- 
lished also  by  Mabillony,  Analecta,  Tom.  iv.  p.  347. 

Adelbold,  a  nobleman,  counseller  and  general  under  the  emperor  Henry ;  then 
a  monk,  and  AD.  1008—1027,  bp.  of  Utrecht.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Libri  ii.  de  vita  S.  Henrici  Imperat.  published  by  Camsius,  Surius,  and 
Gretser. 

Bemo,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  abbot  of  Richenaonear  Constance,  died  AD.  1045. 
He  virrote  de  officio  missae,  seu  de  rebus  missae  ofHcium  pcrtinentibus,  Liber; 
(in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.^and  Lives  of  St.  Udalric,  and  St.  Meginrad. 

ITi^o,  archdeacon  of  Tours,  AD.  1020,  wrote  Dialogus  ad  Fulbertum  Carno- 
tensem  Episcopum ;  published  by  Mabillony^  Analecta,  Tom.  ii. 
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John,  Burnamed  JohanruUnus^  from  his  diminutive  stature,  abbot  Fiscaroneons, 
AD.  ICK^B — 1078.  He  wrote  many  pravers  and-relirious  meditations,  and  some 
epistles  \  published  by  Mabillony,  Annafecta,  Tom.  1. 

Ademar,  a  monk  or  Limoges,  AD.  1030.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  the  French 
monarchy,  from  its  commencement,  to  AD.  1029 ;  an  account  of  some  abbots  of 
Limoges  ;  and  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  Amalariug  de  divinis  officiis. 

Hugo,  de  Britolio,  a  monk  of  Clueni,  and  bp.  of  Limoges,  AD.  1030 — 1049. 
when  he  was  deposed  for  simony.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Verdun  ;  and 
wrote  a  tract  acainst  Berengarius,  in  favor  of  transubstantiation,  which  is  in  tbfi 
Biblioth.  Pair.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  417. 

Bruno,  duke  of  Carinthia,  and  bishop  of  Wurtsburg,  AD.  1033—1045.  To 
instruct  his  clergy,  he  compiled  from  the  fathers.  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
and  on  all  the  devotional  hymns  of  the  scriptures,  also  on  the  Apostolie,  Am- 
broflian,  and  Atlianasian  Creeds ;  published,  Cologne  1494  ;  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr  Tom.  xviii.  p.  65. 

Hermannus  surnamed  Contractus,  because  all  his  limbs  were  contracted  bjr  & 
paralytic  affection.  He  was  accounted  a  vast  scholar,  well  skilled  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic,  and  in  theology,  history,  philosophy,  and  all  the  sciences  of 
the  age.  Though  of  noble  parentage,  he  became  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  of 
Richenau,  till  his  death,  AD.  1054.  He  wrote  Chronicon  de  sex  mundi  aetati- 
bus,  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1054.  published  among  the  scriptores  Germanicos; 
and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  348. 

Otaber  Radulphus,  a  monk  of  St.  Germain  de  Auxerre,  and  then  of  Clusni, 
AD.  1045.  He  wrote  Historiarum  Libri  v  extending  from  AD.  900,  to  AD. 
1045  ;  published  among  the  Scriptores  Francicos ;  also  a  life  of  St.  Gulielmus, 
abbot  of  St.  Bcnignus  of  Dijon. 

Deoduin  or  Thcoduin,  bp.  of  Lieee,  AD.  1045 — 1075.  He  wrote  a  letter  or 
tract,  addressed  to  Henry  king  of  f  ranee,  against  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius 
and  his  followers ;  in  the  Bibnoth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  419. 

Hugo,  abbot  of  Clugni,  AD.  1048 — 1108.  He  was  of  noble  French  parent) 
and  became  a  monk  at  the  age  of  15.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  Da 
ry,  Spicilegium,  Tom.  ii. 

Leo  IX,  nope  AD.  1048—1054.  (see  above  p.  183.)  He  has  lefl  us  xix  Epistles, 
extant  in  tne  collections  of  the  councils,  (o.  ^.  Harduin's  Tom.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  927.) 
besides  a  number  of  homilies  or  sermons.  His  life  written  by  Wibert,  a  coutem- 
porVi  is  in  Mabilony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ix.  p.  49  &€. 

Anselm,  a  canon  of  Liege,  and  dean  of  Namur,  AD.  lOoO.  He  wrote  a  histo- 
ry of  the  bishops  of  Liege,  from  AD.  666,  to  about  AD.  1048;  published  by  Jo, 
ChapeavUlc,  Liege  1612.  4to. 
Stephen  IX,  pope,  AD.  1057—1058.  He  has  lefl  ii.  Epistles. 
Alieric,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  a  cardinal,  AD.  1057 — 1079. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  and  other  tracts,  devotional  and  polemic,  and  some  lives 
of  saints,  all  of  which  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript.  His  life  of  St.  Do- 
minic, is  the  only  work  of  his,  published;  extant  in  Mabillony' s  Acta  Sanctor. 
ord.  Bened.  Tom.  viii.  p.  35  &c- 

Alphanus,  abbot  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Salerno,  and  then  archbishop 
there  AD.  1057 — 1086.  He  wrote  numerous  poems,  devotional,  and  in  praise  of 
the  saints  ;  most  of  which  were  published  by  UghcU,  annexed  to  his  Itaha  sacra, 
Tom.  ii. 

Mcoiaus  II,  pope  AD.  1058 — 1061.  He  has  lefl  us  viii  Epistles;  extant  in 
the  collections  of  the  councils. 

Gauferius,  called  also  Benedict,  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  AD.  1060.^  He 
wrote  some  sermons  on  the  festivals,  and  some  religious  poems;  which  are  in  the 
library  of  Monte  Cassino. 

Alexander  ii.  pope,  AD.  1061 — ^1073.  He  has  xlv.  Epistles,  in  the  collectiops 
of  the  councils. 

Berthold,  a  German  ecclesiastic,  presbyter  of  Constance,  and  a  warm  partizan 
of  Gregory  VII,  against  Henry  IV.  He  flourished  from  about  AD.  1066,  to  1100. 
His  Historia  sui  temporis,  ab  anno  1053,  usque  ad  ann.  1100 ;  and  his  Appendix 
•  to  Hermann  Contractus*  Chronicle,  from  AD.  1055—1066,  are  published  among 
the  Scriptores  rerum  German icorum.  Some  of  his  tracts  also,  in  support  of  Greg- 
ory's measures,  were  published  by  Gretser. 

Guitmund,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Normandy,  and  then  archbishop  of  Aversa 
it)  Italy,  died  AD.  1080.  He  has  lefl  iii  Books  on  the  real  presence  in  the  Eu- 
charist ;  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  &c.  and  an  address  to  William 
I,  king  of  England :  all  extant  in  the  BibliotJ^.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii. 
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SigUridj  arcbbisbop  of  Mayence,  from  aboQt]069,  to  1084.  In  tlie  year  1064, 
he  led  a  band  of  7,000  Gcrmaa  pilgrims  to  the  holy  land.  In  1074,  he  attempted 
to  reclaim  bis  clergy  fiom  simony  and  matrimony,  without  success.  In  1076, 
Gregory  VII,  excommunicated  him,  lor  adharing  the  cause  of  Henry ;  but  the 
next  year  be  revolted ;  and  he  it  was  ci;^wned  Bodulph  the  competitor  for  tho 
German  throne.     Four  of  his  epistles  are  in  the  collections  of  councils. 

Durandy  a  monk  of  Normandy,  AD.  1070,  was  one  who  wrote  against  Beren- 
garUis.    His  tract  is  subjoined  to  Lanfranci  Opp.  ed.  Dachery. 

ChtaUiOy  a  monk  of  Corbey,  AD.  1070 ;  wrote  a  metrical  life  of  St.  Ansgar, 
bishop  of  Hamburg,  and  apostle  of  the  North ;  which  is  in  MabUUmy'a  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  p.  116. 

St.  Ansdnij  bishop  of  Lucca,  AD.  1071 — 1086.  He  was  a  decided  suporter  of 
Gregory  VII ;  and  wrote  ii.  Books  in  bis  defence,  against  Guibert  the  antipope  ; 
ako  a  collection  of  sentences  from  the  fathers,  in  support  of  Gregory^ s  princi- 
ples, respecting  the  independence  of  the  clergy  and  the  church,  of  all  civil  pow- 
er; both  which  are  extant  in  Cam#iii5,  Lectt.  antiq.  Tom.  vi.  and  in  the  BibUoth. 
Patr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  G02.  and  Tom.  xxvii.  p.  436.  His  life,  written  by  one  of  hia 
friends  and  pupils,  is  in  MabilUmys  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iz.  p. 
469  &c. 

WUUlmuSy  an  abbot  of  Metz,  AD.  1073.  and  friendly  to  Gregory  VII.  Ma^ 
aUony  has  published  vii  of  his  Epistles  and  an  oration,  in  his  Analecta.  Tom.  i. 
p.  247. 

Ingidwhus  of  Croyland,  born  in  London  AD.  1030,  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  Oxford.  In  1051,  he  accompanied  WUUam  duke  of  Normandy,  to  France, 
and  became  his  private  secretary.  To  escape  envy,  in  1064.  he  retired  to  Ger- 
many, and  was  one  of  tlie  7,000,  who  went  as  pilgrims  to  tiie  holy  land,  under 
Sigifrid  archbishop  of  Mayence.  On  his  return  he  was  made  abbot  of  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  AD.  1(X76,  WUiiamj  now  king  of  England,  invited  him  thither,  and 


tores  Anglicos,  Lond.  1596,  Fol.  and  still  better  among  the  Rerum  Anglican 
8criptores,Oxon.  1684.  Fol 

Lambert  of  Schafaaberg.  He  became  a  monk  at  Hirsfeld,  AD.  1058;  soon 
alter  travelled  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  land,  and  returning,  resumed  his  monas- 
tic life  at  Hirsfeld.  There  he  composed,  AD.  1077,  his  History,  which  is  a  mere 
chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1050,  and  then  a  very  diffuse  history,  down 
to  AD.  1077.  His  style  is  commended  very  highly.  The  work  is  published 
among  the  Scriptores  Germanicos. 

Hi^f  bishop  of  Die,  in  the  year  1077,  and  archbishop  of  Lyons  firom  AD. 
1060,  till  after  AD.  1090.  He  was  much  engaged  in  the  public  transactions  of 
the  times.  Two  of  his  Epistles  to  Gregory  vO,  are  in  the  collections  of  the 
councils. 

Mierologits,  a  fictitious  name  for  the  author  of  a  Tract  on  the  ceremonies  of 
the  mass,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  or  perhaps  in  the  next ;  which 
is  extant,  among  the  Scriptores  de  divinis  Officiis,  Paris  1610,  Fol.  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  469. 

Adamus,  sumamed  Magtster,  a  canon  of  Bremen  fh)m  AD.  1077,  and  ^ho 
flourished  AD.  1080.  He  wrote  Historiae  ecclesiasticao  praesertim  Bremensis 
Libri  iv ;  in  which  he  describes,  with  much  fidelity,  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Denmark,  and  throughout  the  North,  firom  the 
times  of  Charlemagne^  to  those  of  Henry  IV ;  to  which  he  subjoined  a  geo|Tanh- 
ical  account  of  Denmark,  and  other  northern  countries :  published  by  Ltiuufi- 
brog,  Leyden  1595.  4to.  and  Helmstadt  1670.  4to. 

Senno,  a  German  ecclesiastic,  who  adhered  to  Clement  III,  or  Guibert,  the  an- 
tipope ;  was  made  archpresbyter  and  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  took  a  very  active 
part  against  Gregory  VII.  He  flourished  about  AD.  1085 ;  and  wrote  de  vita  et 
rebus  gestis  Hil&brandi  et  Papae  Libri  ii;  published,  Francf.  1581.  and  among 
the  Opuscula  Anti-Gregoriana,  by  Goldast,  Hanover  1611.  4to.  p.  1. 

Victor  in.  pope  AD.  1086—1087.  He  was  born  at  Benevento,  AD.  1027; 
bore  the  name  of  Dauferitu,  till  he  became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  when  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Desiderius  ;  became  abbot  there  in  1056,  was  made  a  car- 
dinal, and  employed  on  important  occasions  by  the  pontiffs.  But  he  was  ever 
partial  to  a  retired  and  monastic  life.  His  Dialogues  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Bene- 
dia,  and  other  monks  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  iv  Books,  (a  work  stufied  with  idle 
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tales,)  h&s  been  frequently  published ;  e.  g.  by  MabiUonyy  in  his  Acta  Sanctor. 
ord.  Bei^d.  ►Saec^l.  iv.  P.  ii. 

Urbaa  II.  pop«,  AD.  ll)-?7 — 10:)'J.  His  foiiiuT  name  wag  OthOj  a  native  of 
ChSitillon  in  the  dJoces8  of  Rheinirt,  a  monk  of  Clugni,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia, 
and  much  employed  by  Grr^urtj  VII.  JVliile  pope,  he  pursued  the  measures  of 
Gregory.  lie  hus  leit  us  lix  Epistles,  and  ii  harangues  in  favor  of  a  crusade  ; 
extant  in  the  collections  of  the  councils.  Mahillony  gives  some  account  of  his 
life,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  i.x.  p.  902  &)c. 

Lambert y  bishop  of  Arraa,  from  AD.  1(K>4  onwards.  Three  of  his  Epistles  are 
in  the  colleclions  of  the  councils. 

Raimund  de  AgdeSj  a  canon  of  le  Pny,  France,  and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Toulouse,  (who  wtis  also  bishop  of  le  Puy,)  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expe- 
dition to  the  holy  land,  AD.  tOU5.  He  saw  the  holy  lance  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
and  carried  it  at  the  siege  of  Antioch.  He  wrote  the  History  of  Jerusalem^  de- 
scribing especially  the  achievements  of  the  carl  of  Toulouse,  during  five  yean, 
fh>m  the  time  they  entered  Slavonia  on  their  way  to  the  East.  The  work  is  in 
the  collection  of  Bandars,  de  gestis  Dei  per  Francos,  Tom.  i.  p.  139. 

Gotselinf  or  GosceUn,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Bertin  in  Artois,  and  than  of 
St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  who  flourished  AD.  1096.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  .England ;  which  is  extant  in  Malnllohy*s  Acta  Sanc- 
tor. ord.  Bened.  Tom.  i.  p.  498. 

Balderie,  secretary  to  two  successive  bishops  of  Arras  and  CambraYj  uid 
then  bishop  of  Nimeguen  and  Toumay,  AD.  1097 — 1112.  He  wrote  a  history 
or  chronicle  of  the  cnurches  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  in  iii  Books ;  published  by 
Geo.  Cohener,  Douay,  1615. 

Paschul  U,  pope,  AD.  1099—1118.  His  former  name  was  RtUtur  or  Ragm- 
get;  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  a  monk  of  Clugni,  a  presbyter  and  cardinal  of  Rome, 
abbot  of  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Stephen,  and  at  last  pope.  His  wars  and  contests 
with  Henry  V,  were  very  yiolent.  One  hundred  and  seven  of  his  Epistles,  are 
10  the  collections  of  councils;  apd  some  more  in  Bakae^  Miscellanies.     Tr'\ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Tfa«  state  of  relurion. — §  2,  3.  Witnessea  for  the  troth. — §  4.  EipoaitioiM 
of  the  Bcriptares.— §  5,  G.  Scholastic  theology. — §  7.  Moral  theology. — §  8. 
Polemic  theology. — §  9, 10,  11.  Controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  Lat- 
ins.— §  12.  New  contest,  respecting  the  holiness  of  images. — §  13.  Conten* 
tions  in  the  Latin  church.  Controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. — §  14, 
15,  16,  17.  The  pontiffs  labor  in  vain  to  settle  it.— §  18.  The  result  as  to  Be- 
rengarias,  and  his  friends. — §  19.  Dispute  in  France,  respecting  Martial. 

^1.  It  is  oot  necessary  to  be  minute  in  describing  the  state  of 
the  public  religion  of  this  age.  For  who  can  doubt,  that  it  was 
debased  and  corrupt,  when  the  guardians  of  it  were  alike  desti- 
tute of  sacred  and  secular  knowledge,  and  void  of  virtue,  and 
even  the  first  men  in  the  church  exhibited  examples  of  the  gross- 
est vices  ?  The  people  at  large  were  wholly  absorbed  in  supersti- 
tion; and  concerned  themselves  with  nothing  but  statues,  and 
images,  and  relics,  and  the  futile  rites  which  the  caprice  of  their 

E tests  enjoined  upon  them.  The  learned  had  not  indeed  wholly 
rt  all  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but  they  obscured  and  debased  it 
with  opinions  and  doctrines,  which  were,  some  of  them,  ludicrous 
and  silly,  others  hurtful  and  pernicious,  and  others  useless  and 
uncertain.  It  is  certain  that  there  were,  here  and  there,  pious 
and  good  men,  who  would  willingly  have  aided  the  suffering  cause 
of  piety.  But  they  themselves  needed  protection,  against  •  the 
satelites  of  superstition  and  impiety. 

§  2.  From  the  times  of  Gregory  VII,  however,  pretty  clear 
traces  appear,  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy 
and  France,  of  those  persons  whom  the  Protestants  denominate 
Vfitnesses  of  the  truth  ;  that  is,  of  pious  and  good  men,  who  de- 
plored the  imperfection  and  defects  of  the  public  religion,  and  of 
the  whole  clerical  order,  who  opposed  the  lordly  domination  both 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  6f  the  bishops,  and  who  attempted, 
sometimes  covertly,  and  sometimes  openly,  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  churGh.(] )  For  rude  as  this  age  was,  and  ignorant  in 
general  of  the  true  revealed  religion  ;  yet  those  few  fragments,  as 
it  were,  of  Christianity, (2)  which  were  exhibited  and  explained 
to  the  people,  were  sufficient  to  shew,  even  to  the  illiterate  and 

(1)  [Some  have  considered  Peter  DanuanuSf  HUdeberty  Ivo,  WaUhram  bishop 
of  Naamburg,  and  Lanibert  of  Ascthaffenburg,  as  examples  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons, von  Einem. — Sec  F.  SpanhevnCs  Introductio  ad  Historlam  eccles.  N.  T. 
Saecul.  xi.  cap.  vii.  §  5.  p.  3jd.  and  the  Catalogus  Testium  veritatis.  Lib.  xli, 
xiij.     TV.] 

(2)  [In  some  of  the  writers  of  this  century,  we  meet  with  specimens  of  sound 
christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  devout  breathings  of  a  nious  soul.  The  English 
reader  may  see,  for  an  example,  the  life  of  Aruelm  ot  Canterbary,  in  MUner** 
history  of  the  church,  century  xi.  ch.  v.     Tr.] 
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the  laboring  classes,  that  the  religion  publicly  inculcated,  was  not 
the  true  religion  of  Christ ;  that  Christ  required  of  his  followers, 
things  wholly  different  from  those  exhibited  in  the  discourses,  and 
in  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  clergy ;  that  the  pontiffs  and  the 
bishops  exceedingly  misused  their  power  and  opulence ;  and  that 
the  favor  of  God  and  salvation  were  to  be  obtained,  not  by  a  round 
of  ceremonies,  nor  by  donations  to  the  churches  and  priests,  nor 
by  erecting  and  endowing  monasteries,  but  by  holiness  in  the 
soul. 

§  3.  Those  however,  who  undertook  the  great  work  of  reform- 
ing the  church  and  religion,  were  for  the  most  part  incompetent 
to  the  task ;  and  by  their  solicitude  to  avoid  some  faults,  they  ran 
into  others.  All  indeed  perceived  the  defects  and  the  odiousness 
of  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  none,  or  at  least  very  few  of 
them,  understood  the  nature  and  essential  character  of  true  reli- 
gion. This  will  not  appear  strange,  to  one  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  those  unhappy  times.  Hence,  these  reformers  often  mixed 
much  that  was  false,  with  a  little  that  was  true.  As  all  saw,  that 
most  of  the  principal  enormities  and  crimes  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  were  the  consequence  of  their  wealth  and  opulence ;  they 
placed  too  high  an  estimate  on  poverty  and  indigence,  and  looked 
upon  voluntary  poverty  as  the  primary  virtue  of  a  good  religious 
teacher.  They  all  supposed  the  church  of  the  primitive  times,  to 
be  a  model,  after  which  all  churches  were  ever  after  to  be  form- 
ed and  regulated  ;  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  considered  as  an  inviolable  law  for  all  priests.  Many  also, 
grieved  to  see  the  people  place  all  theii-  dependance  for  salvation 
on  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  the  external  worship  of  God, 
contended  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  the  internal  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  the  contemplation  of  divine  things ;  and 
they  contemned  and  wished  to  abolish  all  external  worship,  and 
to  have  no  houses  of  worship,  no  religious  meetings^  no  public 
teachers,  and  no  sacraments. 

§  4.  A  large  number  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  tlie  holy  scriptures. 
Among  the  Latins,  the  two  Brunos  expounded  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid ;  LarifranCy  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  BerengariuSy  the  Apoca^ 
lypse  of  at.  John ;  Gregory  VIL  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
and  others,  other  portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  all  these 
follow  the  perverse  custom  of  their  age ;  that  is,  they  either  trans- 
cribe the  works  of  former  interpreters,  or  they  apply  the  decla- 
rations of  the  sacred  writers,  so  whimsically,  to  heavenly  things 
and  to  the  duties  of  life,  that  a  wise  man  can  scarcely  restrain  his 
indignation.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  was 
Theophylact  of  Bulgaria ;  though  he  also  drew  most  of  his  com- 
ments from  the  ancients,  particularly  from  Chrysostom.{S)     Af- 

(3)  For  an  account  of  Thwphylact,  see  Rich.  SinwrCs  Histoiro  critique  det 
princ-ipaux  Cunimentateun  du  N.  T.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  380;  and  his  Critique  de  la 
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ter  him  we  may  place  Michael  Patllus,  who  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  Psalms  and  the  book  of  Canticles ;  the  Catena  on  Job, 
by  Niceia$  ;  and  some  few  others. 

§  5.  Hitherto  all  the  Latin  theologians,  except  a  few  of  the 
Irish,  who  threw  obscurity  on  religious  doctrines  by  their  philo- 
sophical speculations,  had  illustrated,  explained,  and  proved  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  solely  from  the  holy  scriptures,  or  from 
them  in  connexion  with  the  opinions  and  writings  of  the  fathers. 
But  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  some  divines,  among  whom 
was  Berengarius,  well  known  by  his  controversy  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper,  ventured  to  apply  tlie  precepts  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics to  the  explanation  of  the  scriptural  doctrines,  and  the 
confirmation  of  their  own  opinions.  Hence,  the  opposer  and  ri- 
val of  Berengariusj  hanfrancj  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  employed  the  same  weapons  against  Berengarius 
and  his  followers ;  and  in  general,  labored  to  impart  light  and 
comfirmation  to  certain  religious  truths,  by  the  aids  of  reason. 
His  example  was  followed  by  St.  Anselm^  likewise  an  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  and  a  man  of  great  intellectual  acumen  ;  and 
to  these  succeded  many  others.  From  these  beginnings,  gradu- 
ally arose  that  species  of  philosophic  theology,  which,  from  tlie 
schools y  in  which  it  most  prevailed,  obtained  afterwards  the  name 
oi  scholastic  theology. [A)  But  there  was  far  more  sobriety,  and 
good  sense,  in  these  reconcilers  of  faith  and  reason,  than  in  their 
successors  ;  for  they  used  perspicuous  language,  had  no  fondness 
for  vain  and  idle  disputations ;  and  for  the  most  part,  made  use  of 
the  precepts  of  logic  and  philosophy,  only  b  combatting  their  an- 
tagonists. (6) 

Bibliotbeque  des  Auteiirs  Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tome  i.  p.  310.  where  he  alsd 
treats  of  Slcetas  and  Oecumenius. 

(4)  See  Christ.  Au^.  Hevmann,  Praefat.  ad  Trihechova  librum  de  doctoribus 
■cholasticis,  p.  xiv.  The  sentiments  of  the  learned,  respecting  the  first  author 
or  inventor  of  the  scholastic  theology,  are  collected  by  Jo.  Fran.  Buddeus,  Isa- 
goge  ad  theologiam,  Tom.  i.  p.  358. 

(5)  That  it  may  be  seen,  how  much  wiser  the  first  scholastics  were,  than  their 
disciples  and  followers,  I  will  subjoin  a  passage  from  Lanfranc,  whom  many  re-' 
gard  as  the  first  author  of  the  scnolastic  theology.  In  his  tract  de  corpore  et 
sanguine  Domini,  cap.  viii.  Opp.  p.  236.  ed.  Docker  y ;  he  says:  "God  is  my 
witness,  and  my  own  conscience,  tnat,  in  treating  sacred  subjects,  I  do  not  toiA 
to  bring  forward  dialectical  questions,  and  their  solutions )  nor  to  answer  them, 
when  brought  forward  by  others.  And  if,  at  any  time,  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion is  such,  that  it  can  be  most  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  rules  of  this  art ; 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  cover  over  the  art,  by  citations  of  equivalent  import;  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  place  more  reliance  upon  this  art,  than  upon  the  truth,  and  the 
authority  of  the  holy  fathers."  The  concluding  words  in  this  quotation,  indi- 
cate those  sources,  from  which  theologians,  previously  toihis  age,  had  derived 
all  their  arguments ;  nameljr*  the  holy  scripture,  which  he  denominates  the  tnOh^ 
and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  To  these  two  sources  of  proof,  the  the- 
ologians now  suffered  a  third  to  be  added,  namely,  dialectics.  Yet  they  would 
have  none  recur  to  this,  except  disputajUs  ;  whose  business  it  is.  to  withstand  op- 
ponents that  wield  dialectical  weapons,  and  to  solve  the  difficulties  suggested  by 
reason.  But  unhappily,  in  the  following  ages,  the  two  former  sources  of  proof 
were  used  but  sparmgly,  and  philosophical  proof,  alone,  and  that  not  very  wisely 
stated,  was  deemed  sufllicient  to  substantiate  every  thing  in  a  system  of  the- 
ology. 
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^  6.  Following  these  principles,  the  Latin  theologians  began  to 
ireduce  all  the  truths  of  revealed  reh'gion  into  a  connected  system, 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  laws  of  the  human  sciences ;  a  thing 
which  no  one  before  had  attempted  ;  if  we  except  Tajo  of  Sara- 
gossa,  a  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  and  Damascentts  among  the 
Greeks,  in  the  eighth  century.  For  all  the  Latin  writers,  pre- 
viously to  this  age,  had  only  occasionally,  and  never  in  a  formal 
tnanner,  elucidated  and  explained  the  points  of  theology ;  nor  had 
they  thus  explained  them  a//,  but  only  such  as  the  occasions  de- 
tnanded.  The  first  attempt  at  a  system  of  theology^  was  by  An- 
seltn  ;(6)  and  the  first  who  completed  an  entire  system,  or  body 
of  divinity,  was  Hildebert^  bishop  of  le  Mans,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Tours,  just  at  the  close  of  the  century.  And  all 
the  subsequent,  almost  numberless,  writers  of  systems  of  theolo- 
fty^  (Summarum  Theologicarum,)  seem  to  have  followed  Htlde" 
%ert  as  their  model.  (7)  The  method  of  Hildebert  is,  first  to  sub- 
mantiate  each  doctrine,  by  passages  of  scriptufe,  and  by  authori- 
ties from  the  fathers ;  which  had  been  the  common  method  hi- 
therto t  and  then,  to  solve  the  difiiculties  and  objections  which 
may  be  raised,  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  philosophy ;  which  was 
something  new  and  peculiar  to  this  age. (8) 


Deu8  homo?  in  two  Books^  {in  his  Opp.  p.  74—96.  ed.  Parig  1721,  Fol.)  The 
work  corresponds  with  its  title,  its  object  being  to  answer  the  question.  Why  did 
Qod  become  incarnate  f    He  describes  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  his  need  of 


(6)  [The  principal  treatise  by  Ansdm,  here  referred  to,  is  that  entitled :  Cur 
"^ '^         .  74—96.  ed.  Paris  1721,  Fol.)    The 

eine  to  answer  the  question.  Why  did 
fallen  state  of  man,  and  his  need  of 
an  almighty  Savior,  to  atone  for  his  sins,  and  raise  him  to  a  state  of  bliss  aAer 
death;  and  he  shows,  that  an  incarnate  God,  and  he  only,  could  perform  the 
office  of  a  mediator.  The  views  and  speculations  of  Ansetm  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject, have  prevailed  very  generally,  quite  down  to  the  present  times.  Nor  have 
Grotius,  and  Edwards y  and  the  most  elaborate  modem  writers,  added  much  on 
the  subject.  Another  tract  of  Anstlm,  on  the  same  important  subject,  is  entitled 
de  Conccptu  Virginali  et  original!  Peccato  Liber;  (in  his  Opp.  p.  97 — 106.)  Be- 
sides these,  he  has  four  others,  on  important  subjects.  The  first  is  aphilosoph- 
ical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  truths  de  Veritate ;  ^P'  P*  109^ — 115.  The  second 
is  on  free  idU,  de  libero  arbitrio;  Opp.  p.  117—122.  The  third  is  on  the/a/2  of 
t&s  sinning  angels y  de  casu  Diaboli ;  Opp.  p.  62 — ^73.  The  fourth  is  a  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  its  consistency 
with  free  and  accountable  action  in  creatures,  de  concordia  praescientiae  etprae- 
destinationis,  nee  non  mtiae  cum  libero  arbitrio ;  Opp.  p.  123 — 134.  On  all 
these  subjects,  Jinselm  tliought  inienscly,  and  endeavored  to  meet  everv  objec- 
tion and  difficulty,  which  could  be  urged.  But  he  did  not  wander  from -his  sub- 
ject, and  take  up  a  whole  system  of  divinity  in  one,  or  even  all,  of  these  his 
tbeolocical  tracts.     TV.] 

(7)  This  first  system  of  theology  among  the  Latins,  or  Tractatus  Theoiogicus, 
•8  It  is  entitled,  is  among  the  Works  of  Hildeberty  p.  1010,  in  the  edition  of  An- 
ton, de  Beaugendre  \  who  has  shown,  in  his  preface  to  the  volume,  that  Peter 
Lombardy  Robert  Pullffun,  and  the  otiier  writers  of  SummarieSy  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Hildebert.  [This  tract,  occupies  about  90  folio  pages,  and  is  divided 
into  40  chapters.  It  treats  of  the  nature  of  faith,  free  will,  and  sin,  the  Trinity, 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Gud,  original  sin,  and  grace,  predestination  and 
prescience,  and  the  sacraments.  But  it  scarcely  touches  upon  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  by  Jesus  Christ,  its  value  and  efficacy,  of  faith  in  Christ,  of  regene- 
ration and  sanctification,  and  the  promises  of  the  ffospel.     Tr.] 

(8)  I  will  here  subjoin  an  opinion  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  taken  from  his 
treatise  entitled  :  Cur  Deus  homo.  Lib.  i.  c.  2.  Opp.  p.  75.  an  opinion,  which  the 
first  philosophical  theologians,  or  the  Scholastics,  among  the  Latins,  seem  to  have 
received  as  a  sacred  and  immutable  law  in  theologj' :  "  As  the  right  order  of 
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§  f .  Those  of  this  age,  who  undertook  to  give  rules  for  a 
christian  life  and  c<»iduct,  attempted  a  great  object,  without  pos- 
sessing b  general  adequate  resources.  This  may  be  seen,  bj 
looking  over  the  work  of  Peter  Damiantu  on  the  virtues  ;  and  the 
Mora]  Philosophy,  and  the  Tract  on  the  four  virtues  of  a  reli- 
gious life,  by  Hildebert  bishop  of  le  Man8.<  Nor  did  the  moralists 
usuaOy  add  any  thing  to  their  precepts  respecting  the  virtues,  ex- 
cept what  they  called  the  written  law :  by  which  they  intended 
the  ten  commandments  of  Moses.  Anselm  wrote  some  tracts, 
calculated  to  excite  pious  emotions,  and  a  Book  of  meditations 
and  prayers,  in  which  many  good  thoughts  occur.  Nor  did  the 
mystics^  as  they  are  called,  wholly  abstain  from  writing.  Among  the 
Latins,  John  Johannellus  composed  a  book  expressly  on  divine 
contemplations  .-(9)  and  among  the  Greeks,  Simeon  junior  wrote 
some  tracts  on  the  same  subject :  not  to  mention  some  others. 

§  8.  Many  of  the  polemics  of  this  age,  came  fortli,  armed  with 
dialectical  arguments,  and  demonstrations  ;  yet  few  of  them  could 
use  such  arguments  dexterously,  and  properly  :  and  they  aimed, 
not  so  much  to  confute  their  adversaries,  as  to  confound  them 
with  their  subtilities.  Those  who  were  destitute  of  such  armor, 
contend  so  badly,  that  it  is  manifest  they  commenced  writing,  be- 
ibre  they  had  considered  why,  and  what,  they  were  to  write.  Da* 
mianus  defended  Christianity  against  the  Jews,  with  good  inten- 
tions, but  with  little  ^ect.  And  there  is  extant,  a  tract  of  Sam* 
neZ,  a  converted  Jew,  against  his  nation.  Antelm  of  Canterbu- 
ry assailed  the  despisers  of  all  religion  and  of  Grod,  with  acute- 
ness,  in  his  book,  against  the  fool  (adversus  insipientem) ;  but 
perhaps  the  subtilty  of  the  reasoning  exceeded  the  comprehension 
of  those  he  aimed  to  convince. 

^  9.  The  public  contests  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es, which  though  not  settled,  had  now  for  a  long  time  been  sus- 
pended, were  indiscreetly  revived,  and  rendered  more  violent  by 
new  accusations,  in  the  year  1053,  by  Michael  Cerularius,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  a  restless  spirit.  The  pre- 
tence for  renewing  hostilities  was,  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  for  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  true  cause  was,  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the 
two  patriarchs.  The  Latin  patriarch  endeavored,  by  various  arts 
and  projects,  to  bring  the  Greek  patriarch  under  subjection,  and 
to  detach  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  from  him,  and 
to  connect  them  with  himself;  and  the  disturbed  and  unhappy 
condition  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  favorable  to  such  machma- 
tions.     For  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  pontiff  seemed  very  im- 

proceeding  requiroB,  that  we  believe  the  deep  thingH  of  the  christiaii  faith,  be- 
fore we  presume  to  discusB  them  hj  the  aid  of  reason ;  so,  it  appears  to  me,  to 
be  negligence,  if  when  we  are  connrmed  in  the  faith,  we  do  not  study  to  under- 
stand what  we  belieye  :'* — [which  amounts  to  this,  that  we  must  first  hdiew 
itUhaut  examimUionf  but  must  nftenoards  endeavor  to  understand  what  we  believe. 

(9)  See  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  viii.  p.  48. 
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portant  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  to  contend  with  the  Normans  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  with  the  Saracens.  The  Grecian  patriarch,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  solicitous  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, to  concede  nothing  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  bring  the 
oriental  patriarchs  entirely  under  his  control.  Cerularius  there- 
fore, in  a  letter,  written  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  chief 
counsellor,  Leo,  bishop  of  Achrida,  and  addressed  to  John^  bish- 
op of  Trani  in  Apulia,  publicly  accused  the  Latins  of  various  er- 
rors [in  faith  and  practice].  Lto  IX,  who  was  then  the  pontiff 
of  Rome,  replied  in  a  letter,  drawn  up  in  a  very  imperious 
style ;  and  likewise,  in  a  council  at  Rome,  excommunicated  the 
Greeks.  (10) 

%  \0.  In  order  to  stifle  this  controversy  in  its  birth,  the  Greek 
emperor,  Constantine  surnamed  Monomachus,  requested  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  send  legates  to  Constantinople,  to  negociate  a 
settlement.  Accordingly  three  legates  of  the  Latin  pontiff  repair- 
ed to  Constantinople ;  namely,  cardinal  Humbert,  a  fiery  man, 
Peter^  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  and  Frederic^  archdeacon  and 
chancellor  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  carrying  with  them  letters 
from  the  pontiff,  both  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the  Greek  patriarch. 
But  the  issue  of  the  legation  was  lamentable,  notwithstanding  the 
emperor,  for  political  reasons,  favored  the  side  of  the  Latins  more 
than  that  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  letter  of  Leo  IX,  which  dis- 
played great  arrogance,  alienated  the  mind  of  Cerularius  from 
him  ;  and  the  legates  shewed,  in  various  ways,  that  they  were 
sent,  not  so  much  to  restore  harmony  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, as  to  establish  Roman  domination  among  the  Greeks.  All 
deliberation  about  a  reconciliation  being  thus  rendered  fruitless, 
the  Roman  legates  proceeded,  in  the  most  indiscreet,  and  most 
unsuitable  manner  possible,  in  the  year  1054 ;  for  they  excom- 
municated the  Greek  patriarch,  with  JLeo  of  Achrida,  and  all  that 
adhered  to  them,  publicly,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia ;  left  a 
copy  of  the  inhuman  anathema  upon  the  great  altar,  and  then 
shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  departed.  This  most  un- 
righteous procedure  rendered  the  dissension  incurable,  though  till 
this  act,  it  seemed  capable  of  a  compromise.  The  Greek  patri- 
arch now  returned  the  anathema,  in  a  council,  excommunicating 
the  pontiffs'  legates,  and  all  their  friends  and  supporters ;  and  also 
directed  the  copy  of  the  Latin  decree  of  excommunication  against 
the  Greeks,  to  be  burned  by  order  of  the  emperor.(ll)     From 

(10)  These  epistles  are  extant  in  Baronius,  Annales,  ad  ann.  1053.  Tom.  xi.  p* 
210  k.c.  The  epistle  of  Cerularius  is  also  printed  in  Canisius'  Lectt.  Antiq. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  281,  of  the  new  edition  ;  and  that  of  L«o,  in  the  Concilia  &c.  [e.  g. 
in  Hardmn's  collection,  Tom.  vi.  P.  i.  p. 927.     TV.] 

(11)  Besides  BaroniuSj  and  the  common  writers,  none  of  whom  are  free  from 
errors,  see  John  Mahillony^  Annales  Bened.  Tom.  iy.  Lib.  Ix.  ad  ann.  1053.  and 
Praef.  ad  Saecul.  vi.  of  his  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  P.  ii.  p.  i.  &c.  Leo  AUa- 
tins,  de  Libris  Graecor.  Ecclesiast.  Diss.  ii.  p.  J 60.  ed.  Fabricius;  and,  de  per- 
petua  ecclesiae  orient,  et  Occident,  consenaione,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  614.     Mich.  U 

Quieny  Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  i.  p.  260;  and  Diss.  Damascen.  prima,  §  xxxi. 
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this  time,  offensive  and  insulting  writings  were  issued  by  both  par- 
ties, which  continually  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire. 

^11.  To  the  old  charges  advanced  by  Photius,  new  ones  were 
added  by  Cerularius;  of  which  the  chief  one  was,  that  the  La- 
tins used  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharrst :  and  on  this  point, 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  contended  more  vehemently,  perhaps, 
than  on  all  other  subjects ;  at  least,  they  were  as  warm  about 
this,  as  about  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  other 
things  opprobiously  objected  to  the  Latins,  by  the  Greek  patri- 
arch, betray  rather  his  contentious  disposition,  and  his  ignorance 
of  true  religion,  than  his  zeal  for  truth.  For  he  was  exceedingly 
offended,  that  the  Latins  did  not  abstain  from  things  strangled  and 
from  blood  ;  that  their  monks  used  lard,  and  allowed  the  breth- 
ren when  sick  to  eat  flesh ;  that  the  Latin  bishops  wore  rings  on 
their  fingers,  as  if  they  were  bridegrooms ;  that  their  priests  wore 
no  beards,  but  shaved  them ;  and  that  in  baptizing,  the  Latins 
dipped  the  subject  but  once  into  the  water. (12)  When  we  see  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  not  only  standing  aloof  from  each  other  and 
contending  eagerly,  but  also  fulminating  anathemas  and  execra- 
tions against  each  other,  for  such  things  as  these,*  we  perceive  the 
very  lamentable  state  of  religion  in  both  churches  ;  and  we  can 
be  at  no  loss  forHhe  causes,  that  gave  rise  to  so  many  sects  of  dis-< 
senters  from  the  prevailing  religion. 

^12.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  \mdex  Alexius  ComnenuSf 
the  Greeks  were  near  to  being  involved  in  an  internal  controversy, 
in  addition  to  this  public  controversy  with  the  Latins.  For  in  a 
time  of  great  emergency  of  the  nation,  the  emperor  not  only  laid 
hold  of  the  money  in  the  churches,  but  caused  the  plates  and 
images  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  taken  from  the  doors  of  them, 
and  to  be  converted  into  money.  £#eo,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  a 
man  of  austere  manners,  severely  censured  this  transaction,  main- 
taining that  it  was  sacrilege.  To  support  his  views,  he  published 
a  tract,  asserting,  that  in  the  images  and  emblems  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  saints,  there  was  a  degree  of  sanctity,  which  entitled 
them  to  worship  and  adoration  ;  so  that  worship  was  to  be  paid, 
not  only  to  the  persons  represented  by  the  statues,  images, 
and  emblems,  but  also  to  the  statues  themselves.  To  sup- 
press the  popular  tumult  which  arose  from  this  discussion, 
the  emperor  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople,  which  de- 
creed ;  that  the  images   of  Christ  and  of  the  saints,  were  to  be 

p.  xvi  &c.  but  especially,  Jo,  Gottfr.  Hermanny  Historia  concertationum  de  pane 
azjmo  et  ferinentato,  p.  59  &c.  Lips.  1731).  8vo.  and  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotdier,  Monu- 
ni«nta  ecclosiae  Gr.  Tom.  ii.  p.  108  &c.  [See  also  a  full,  yot  dense,  and  well 
vouched  account,  in  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt's  Kircbengesch.  vol.  v.  p.  316  &c.  The 
account  in  Bower's  lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v,  is  less  correct.     Tr.] 

(13)  See  the  Epistle  of  Cerularius  to  John  of  Trani,  in  Canasius'  Lectionet 
Anti(^.  Tom.  iii.  p.  281  :  where  also  we  have  Humbert's  confutation  of  it.  ^  C«- 
ndanus*  Epistle  to  Peter  of  Antioch,  is  in  Cotelier's  Monutnenta  ecclesiae  Grae- 
cae,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1038.  Add  Martene's  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  847. 
where  is  a  polemic  tract  of  an  unknown  Latin  writer  against  the  Greeks. 
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worshipped  only  relatively ; (IS)  that  the  materiaJ  of  a  sacred 
image  was  not  entitled  to  worship,  but  the  likeness  formed  upon 
the  material ;  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  had  noth- 
ing of  their  nature,  although  they  participated  somewhat  in  the 
grace  of  God  ;  and  that  tlie  saints  were  to  be  invoked  and  honor- 
ed, as  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  on  his  account.  LeOy  who 
had  held  different  opinions,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  sent 
into  exile.  (14^ 

§  13.  In  tne  Latin  church,  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
controversy  was  revived  respecting  the  manner,  in  which  Christ's 
body  and  blood  are  present  in  the  eucbarist.  Various  opinions  on 
this  subject,  bad  hitherto  prevailed,  with  impunity ;  for  it  had  not 
yet  been  decided  by  the  councils,  what  men  ought  to  believe 
respecting  it.(16)  Hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  AD. 
1004,  jLeutheric}  archbishop  of  Sens,  had  taught,  contrary  to  the 
more  general  opinion,  that  only  the  holy  and  worthy  communi- 
cants receive  the  body  of  Christ :.  but  Ilobertj  king  of  France, 
and  the  advice  of  friends,  prevented  him  from  raising  commotion 
among  the  people  by  the  doctrine.(16)  Much  more  indiscreet 
was  Berengartus,  a  canon  and  master  of  the  school  at  Tours,  a 
man  of  a  discriminating  mind,  learned,  and  venerable  for  the 
sanctify  of  his  life  ;(17)  for  he  publicly  and  resolutely  maintained, 
in  the  year  1046,  the  opinion  of  John  Scotus^  respecting  the  eu- 
cbarist, rejecting  that  of  Paschasitfs  Radbert,  which  better  ac- 
corded with  the  unenlightened  piety  of  the  multitude.  He  taught, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  converted  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  but  are  merely  emblematic  of  his  body  and  blood. (18) 
He  was  forthwith  opposed  by  some,  in  France  and  Germany ; 
and  X#eo  IX,  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  year  1050,  caused  his 
opinion  to  be  condemned  in  a  council,  first  at. Rome,  and  then  at 
Vercelli ;  and  ordered  the  work  of  Scotus,  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived, to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Berengarius  was  not 
present,  at  either  of  these  councils.     A  council  held  at  Paris,  in 

(13)  Sp^STixw^  ff'potfkuvsfi.sv,  %  Xarpeurixug  raui  lixovo^. 

(14)  This  coDtrovers^  is  stated  at  lar^,  by  Anna  Comnena^  the  emperor's 
daughter  \  Alexiados  Lib.  v.  p.  104.  Lib.  vii.  p.  158.  ed.  Venice.  The  Acts  of  the 
council,  were  drawn  from  the  Coislinian  Library,  by  Bemh.  de  MorUfattam,  and 
published  in  his  Bibltoth.  Coisliniana,  p.  103  &c. 

(15)  The  various  opinions  of  the  age  respecting  the  eucbarist,  are  stated  by 
Martens,  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  in  his  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux  Benedict 
tins  de  la  Congregation  do  S.  Maur,  Tome.  ii.  p.  1^. 

(16)  See  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  354. 

(17)  For  the  life  of  BerengaruSy  see  the  works  of  HUdebert  of  le  Mans,  pa. 
1324.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  viii.  p.  197  &c.  Bonlay,  Historia 
Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  404.  and  those  others  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fahricius, 
Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i  p.  570.  I  will  just  observe,  that  he  is  erroneous- 
ly called  arckUpiscopuSj  instead  of  arcfiidiaconuSf  in  fVilliam  of  Paris,  Hist.  Lib. 
i.  p.  10.  ed.  Watts.     But  I  suppose  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  printer  and  not  of  the 

historian.     [Foi    '     •■-      ^  •  ^^ 

haereseos  ortu, 

Sanctor.  ord. 

an  important  work  by  him,  by  *G.  E.  Lessmg,  (in  Gernian,)  1770.     Sehroeekh*9 

Kirchengcsch.  Tom.  xxxiii.  p.  507  &c.     TV. J 

[(18)  See,  for  the  real  opinion  of  Berengarius,  note  (23)  in  this  chap.     Tr.] 
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the  same  year,  by  Henry  king  of  France,  concurred  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  pontiff;  and  issued  very  severe  threats  against  Be^ 
rengarius,  who  was  absent,  and  against  his  adherents  who  were 
numerous.  A  part  of  these  threatenings  were  felt  by  Berewa" 
rius;  for  the  king  deprived  him  of  the  income  of  his  office.  Sut 
neither  threats,  nor  decrees,  nor  fines,  could  move  him,  to  reject 
the  opinion  which  he  had  embraced. 

§  14.  This  controversy  now  rested  for  some  years ;  and  jBe<* 
rengarittSy  who  had  many  enemies,  (among  whom,  his  rival, 
LanfranCj  was  ihe  principal,)  and  also  many  patrons  and  friends, 
was  restored  to  his  former  tranquility.  But  after  the  death  of  Leo 
IX,  his  adversaries,  incited  f^ictor  II,  the  new  pontiff,  to  order 
the  cause  to  be  tried  again,  before  his  legates,  in  two  councils 
held  at  Tours  in  France,  AD.  1054.  In  one  of  these  councils, 
in  which  the  celebrated  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Oregory  VII, 
was  one  of  the  papal  legates,  Berengarius  was  present ;  and  be- 
ing overcome  by  threats,  undoubtedly,  rather  than  by  arguments, 
he  not  only  gave  up  his  opinion,  but,  (if  we  may  believe  his  ad- 
versaries, who  are  the  only  witnesses  we  have,)  abjured  it,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  church.  This  docility  however,  was  only 
feigned  :  for  he  soon  after,  went  on  teaching  the  same  doctrine 
as  before,  though  perhaps  more  cautiously.  How  much  censure 
he  deserves  for  this  transaction,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  we  are 
not  well  informed  of  what  was  done  in  the  council. 

^15.  JSTicolaus  II,  being  informed  of  this  bad  faith  of  Beren^ 
gariusj  in  the  year  1058,  summoned  him  to  Rome :  and  in  a  very 
full  council,  held  there  in  the  year  1059,  he  so  terrified  him, 
that  Berengarius  requested  a  formula  of  faith  to  be  drawn  up, 
which  being  accordingly  done  by  Humbert j  Berengarius  sub- 
scribed to  it,  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath.  In  this  formula,  he 
declares  that  he  believes,  what  JVicolaus  and  the  council  required 
to  be  believed,  namely,  "  that  the  bread  and  wine,  after  conse- 
cration, are  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  also  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  are  sensibly,  and  not  merely  sacramentally, 
but  really  and  truly,  handled  by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  broken, 
and  masticated  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful."  This  opinion  how- 
ever was  too  monstrous,  to  be  really  believed  by  such  a  man  as 
Berengarius,  who  was  a  man  of  discernment  and  a  philosopher. 
Therefore,  when  he  returned  to  France,  relying  undoubtedly 
upon  the  protection  of  his  patrons,  he  expressed  his  detestation, 
both  orally  and  in  his  writings,  of  what  he  had  professed  at  Rome, 
and  defended  his  former  sentiments.  Alexander  II,  indeed,  ad- 
monished him  in  a  friendly  letter,  to  reform ;  but  he  attempted 
nothing  against  him  ;  probably  because  he  perceived  him  to  be 
upheld  by  powerful  supporters.  Of  course  the  controversy  was 
protracted,  many  years,  in  various  publications,  and  the  number 
of  Berengarius*  followers  increased. 

§  16.  When  Gregory  VII,  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  P«- 
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teTf  that  poDtiffy  to  whom  no  difficulty  seemed  iasurraountable, 
undertook  to  settle  this  controversy  also ;  and  tlierefore  summoned 
Berengarius  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1078.  This  new  judge  of  the 
affair,  manifested  an  extraordbary,  and  considering  his  chaiac- 
ter,  a  wonderful  degree  of  moderation  and  gentleness.  He  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  Berengarius^  and  to  have  yielded  rather 
to  the  clamors  of  his  adversaries,  than  to  have  followed  his  own 
inclinations*  In  the  first  place,  in  a  council  held  near  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  allowed  the  accused  to  draw  up  a  new  formula  of 
faith  for  himself,  and  to  abandon  the  old  formula  drawn  up  by 
Humbert^  though  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  J\tcolam  II,  and  by 
a  council :  for  Gregory ,  being  a  man  of  discernment,  undoubted- 
ly saw  the  absurdity  of  that  formula.(19)  Berengariu$  therefore, 
now  professed  to  believe,  and  swore  that  he  would  in  future  be- 
lieve, only,  <' that  the  bread  of  the  altar,  after  consecration,  is  the 
real  body  of  Christ,  which  was  born  of  the  vimn,  suffered  on 
the  cross,  and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  that 
the  wine  of  the  altar,  after  consecration,  is  the  real  blood  which 
flowed  from  Christ's  side."  But,  what  was  satisfactory  to  the 
pontiff,  did  not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  Berengarius;  for  they 
maintained  thai  the  formula  was  ambiguous,  fand  it  really  was  so,) 
and  therefore,  they  wished  that  one  more  clefinite  might  be  pre- 
scribed for  him ;  and  also,  that  he  might  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  belief,  by  touching  red  hot  iron.  The  last  of  these,  the  pon- 
tiff, in  his  friendship  for  the  accused,  would  not  concede ;  to  the 
first,  the  importunity  of  their  demands  obliged  him  to  yield. 

^17.  The  following  year  therefore,  AD.  1079,  in  a  council 
held  again  at  Rome,  Berengarius  was  required,  to  repeat,  sub- 
scribe, and  swear  to  a  third  formula,  which  was  milder  than  the 
first,  but  harsher  than  the  second.  According  to  this,  he  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  '^  that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  the  mysterious 
rite  of  the  holy  prayer  and  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  are  changed 
in  their  substance  into  the  real  and  proper  and  vivifying  flesh  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ :"  and  be  also  added  to  what  he  had  pro- 
fessed by  the  second  formula,  <<  that  the  bread  and  wine  are,"  af- 
ter consecration,  "  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only  by 
a  sign  and  in  virtue  of  a  sacrament,  but  in  their  essential  proper- 
ties, and  in  the  reality  of  their  substance."  When  he  had  made 
this  profession,  the  pontiff  dismissed  him  to  his  own  country,  with 
many  tokens  of  his  good  will.  But  he,  as  soon  as  he  got  home, 
discarded,  and  confuted  by  a  book,  what  he  had  professed  at 
Rome  in  the  last  council.  Hence  Lanfranc,  Guitmund^  and  per- 
haps others,  violently  attacked  him  in  written  treatises :  but  Grego- 
ry  VII,  neither  punished  his  inconstancy,  nor  manifested  displea- 

(10)  I  wwh  ihe  learned  and  candid  to  observe  here,  that  Gregory  VII,  than 
whom,  none  carried  the  prerogatives  of  the  pontiffs  farther,  or  defended  them 
more  strenuously,  here  tacitly  acknowedges  that  a  Roman  pontiff  and  a  council 
are  capable  of  erring,  and  have  in  fact  erred.  ' 
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sure  :  which  is  evidence,  that  the  pontiff  was  satisfied  with  the 
second  formula,  or  that  which  Berengartui  himself  drew  up,  and 
disapproved  of  the  zeal  of  his  enemies,  who  obtruded  upon  him  the 
third  formula.(20) 

^18.  BerengariuSf  influenced  undoubtedly  by  motives  of  pru- 
dence, returned  no  answ.er  to  his  much  excited  opposers  :  but  re- 
tirbg  from  the  world,  he  repaired  to  the  island  of  St.  Cosme, 
near  Tours ;  and  there  led  a  solitary  life,  in  prayer,  fasting,  and 
other  devotional  exercises,  till  the  year  1088,  when  he  died ; 
leaving  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  numerous  follower&.(21)  ^ 
In  this  retreat,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  to  atone  for  the  crime,  of 
which  he  confessed  and  deeply  lamented  the  commission  before' 

(20)  These  statements  are  finely  illustrated  and  supported^  by  a  writing  of 
Berengurius  himselfy  which  Edm.  Martene  has  presented  to  tlie  public  in  his 
Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  iv.  p.  90 — 109.  From  this  tract,  it  appears;  ^1.) 
that  Gregory  VII y  had  great  and  sincere  friendship  for  Berengarius.  (U.)  that 
in  general,  he  believed  with  BertngariuSy  respecting  the  eucTinrist;  or  at  least, 
thought  we  ought  to  abide  by  the  words  of  holy  writ,  and  not  too  curiously  en- 
quire after  and  define  the  modB  of  Christ's  presence.  For  thus  Gregory ,  (p.  108.) 
addressed  BtrengariuSy  \\i»X  before  the  last  council :  "  I  certainly  have  no  doubt, 
that  your  views  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  are  correct  and  agreeable  to  the  scrip- 
tures :  yet  because  it  is  my  custom,  to  recur  on  import  subjects  &c. — I  have  en- 
joined upon  a  friend  who  is  a  religious  man to  obtain  from  St.  Mary,  that 

Ihroufh  him,  she  would  vouchsafe  not  to  conceal  from  me,  but  expressly  instruct 
rae  woat  course  I  should  take  in  the  business  before  me,  relating  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  that  I  may  persevere  in  it  immoveably."  Gregory^ 
therefore,  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Berengarius^  but  yet  had  sonle 
doubts ;  and  therefi^re,  he  consulted  St.  Mary^  through  a  friend,  to  know  what 
judgment  he  oujrht  to  form  respecting  the  eucharistical  question.  And  what  was 
ner  response  ?  His  fiieod,  (he  says,)  ^'learned  from  St.  Mary,  and  reported  to 
rae,  that  no  en({uiries  were  to  be  made,  and  nothing  to  be  held,  respecting  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  beyond  what  the  authentic  scriptures  contain  ;  against  which 
Berengarius  held  notuing.  This  I  wished  to  state  to  you,  that  your  confidence 
in  us  might  be  more  secure,  and  your  anticipations  more  pleasing."  This  there- 
lore  was  Grf^ory*^  belief,  and  this  he  supposed  or  pretended,  he  had  received, 
from  the  holy  virgin  herself,  that  we  should  simply  hold  what  the  sacred  volume 
teaches,  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  exhibited  in  the  sacred  supper, 
bat  should  not  dispute  about  the  manner  of  it.  (III.)  It  appears  from  this  wri- 
ting, that  Gregory  was  forced,  by  the  enemies  of  Berengarius,  who  pressed  the 
thing  beyond  measure,  to  allow  another  formula  to  be  prescribed  to  Berengarius, 
in  another  council.  "  He  was  constrained,"  says  Berengarius,  "  by  the  importu- 
nity of  the  bafifoon — not  bishop— of  Padua,  and  of  the  antichrist — not  bishop  of 
Pisa, — to  permit  the  calumniators  of  the  truth,  in  the  last  Quadra^yessimal  coun- 
cil, to  alter  the  writing  sanctioned  by  them  in  the  former  council.  '  (IV.)  It  is 
hence  manifest,  why  Gregorif  attempted  nothing  furtlicr  against  Beren^arnu, 
notwithstanding  he  violated  his  faith  publicly  plighted  in  the  latter  council,  and 
wrote  against  the  formula  which  he  had  confirmed  with  an  oath.  Tor  Gregory 
himself  disagreed  with  the  authors  of  this  formula,  and  deemed  it  sufficient,  if  a 
person  would  confess  with  Berengarius,  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  exhibited  in  the  sacred  supuer.  He  therefore  suffered  his  adversaries  to 
murmur,  to  write,  and  to  confute  tne  man  whom  he  esteemed  and  agreed  with ; 
kept  silence  himself,  and  would  not  allow  Berengarius  to  be  further  molested. 
Moreover,  in  the  book  from  which  I  have  made  these  extracts,  Berengarius  most 
humbly  begs  God  to  forgive  the  sin  he  committed  at  Rome ;  and  acknowIed(^es, 
that  through  fear  of  death,  he  assented  to  the  proposed  formula,  and  accused  him- 
self of  error,  contrary  to  his  real  belief  "  God  Almighty,"  says  he,  "  the  foun- 
tain of  all  mercy,  have  compassion  on  one,  who  confesses  so  great  a  sacrilege." 

(21)  The  canons  of  Tours  still  celebrate  religiously  his  memory.  For  they 
annually,  on  the  third  day  of  Easter,  repair  to  his  tomb,  on  tbe  island  of  St.  Cosme, 
and  there  solemnly  repeat  certain  prayers.  See  Moleon,  Voyages  Liturgiques, 
p.  130. 
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the  last  couDcil  at  Rome,  when  he  professed,  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  what  he  regarded  as  erroneous 
doctrine.  (22)'  As  to  his  real  opinions,  leai-ned  men  are  not 
agreed  :  but  whoever  will  candidly  examine  his  writings  that  yet 
remain,  will  readily  see,  that  he  was  one  of  those,  who  consider 
the  bread  and  wine  to  be  $%gns  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
although  he  expressed  himself  variously,  and  concealed  his  views 
under  ambiguous  phraseology.  (23)     Nor  have  they   any  solid 

Eroof  to  urge,  who  contend,  that  he  receded  from  tliis  opinion 
efore  his  death. (24) 

(22)  None  will  doubt  Uiis,  after  readin9>  his  tract  published  by  Edm,  Martei^ 
Thesaur.  Anecdutor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  109. 

(23)  Some  writers  in  the  Romish  church,  as  Mabillony  and  others,  and  some 
also  in  our  own,  suppose,  that  Bttengarius  merely  denied,  whst  is  called  trtmr 
substanttation ;  while  he  admitted  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
And  whoever  inspects  only  the  formula,  which  he  approved  in  the  first  Roman 
council  under  Gregory  VFI,  and  which  he  never  after  rejected,  and  does  not  com- 
pare his  other  writings  witli  it,  may  be  easily  led  to  believe  so.  But  the  writers 
of  the  reformed  church,  Joe.  BasHOge-j  Usher,  and  nearly  all  others,  maintain, 
that  Bcrengariua'  opinion  was  the  same  that  Calvin  afterwards  held.  With 
these,  I  have  united,  after  carefully  perusing  his  epistle  to  AlmaruMiSy  in  Martenit*s 
Thesaurus,  Tom.  iv.  ^.  109.  *'  Constat,"  saj^s  he,  '^  verum  Christi  corpus  in  ipsa 
mensa  proponi,#e<£  gpirituaiiter  vnteriori  homini  verum,  in  ea Christi  corpus  ah  nis 
duntaxat,  qui  Christi  membra  sunt,  incorruptum,  intaminatum  inattritumque 
spirituaUter  manducari"  This  is  so  clear  that  an  objection  can  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
be  raised  against  it.  Yet  Berengarius  often  used  ambicuous  terms  and  phrases, 
in  order  to  elude  his  enemies. — [Since  Dr.  Mosheim's  death,  the  manuscript  ef 
Bersngarius*  reply  to  tairfranCfauB  been  discovered  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbut- 
tie  ;  and  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  presented  to  the  pablic,  in  extracts,  by  G.  E. 
Lusingy  (Gregorius  Turonensis,  oder  Ankundigung  eines  wichtigen  Werkes 
desselben,  &c.  Brunzw.  1770.  4to.)  From  this  work,  it  is  said  to  appear,  beyond 
all  controversy,  that  Berengariu*  only  denied  transubstantiaiion  or  the  transmu- 
tation cf  ths  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood;  while  yet  be  admitted  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
as  beinc  superadded  to  the  bread  and  wine,  in  and  by  their  consecration.  See 
SthroeM,  Kirchenffesch.Tom.nciii.  p.  534  ac.  And  Mitenseher's  Elements  of  Dog- 
matic History,  §  243.  p.  118.  ed.  N.  Haven.  1830.  And  this  accords  exactly  with 
the  statement  of  Gtutmund,  one  of  Berengarius*  antai^onists,  as  quoted  by  Ma- 
billanUf  (de  Berengario,  ejus^ue  liaeroHcos  ortu  Jkc.  in  his  PiUef  ad  ActaSainetor. 
ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ix.  jpa.  xxiii.)  Speakinc  of  the  followers  of  Berengarius^  Gwit- 
mund  says :  '^AU  the  Berengarians  indeed  agree  in  this,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
are  not  chanied  in  their  essence  :  but  I  was  able  to  draw  from  some  of  them, 
that  they  differ  among  themselves  much;  for  some  of  them  say,  that  nothing 
whatever  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  are  in  the  sacraments,  but  that  these 
are  only  shadows  and  figures  [of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;]  but  others, 
yielding  to  the  solid  arguments  of  the  church,  yet  not  receding  from  their  iblly, 
that  they  may  seem  to  ms'with  us  in  a  sort,  say,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord^  are  in  realitv,  though  covertly  contained  there,  (re  vera,  scd  latenter  con- 
tinen,)  and,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rocicved,  they  are,  some  how,  so  to  speak, 
impanated  Timpanari.)  .^nd  this  more  tubtile  opinion,  they  say,  is  that  of  Berenga- 
riuM  himself.'' — Berengarius,  therefore,  was  a  iMtkeran,  or  like  Luther,  he  held 
the  doctrine  of  eontwstantiation, — It  may  be  added,  that  the  newly  discovered 
mannscript  of  Berengarius,  throyva  light  on  various  parts  of  his  history  and  of  the 
proceedings  against  him.  in  particular,  it  shows  that  Lanfranc  attacked  him,  and 
was  answered  by  him,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  than  DrMosheim  states  in  the  text, 
§  17.     IV.] 

(24)  It  is  well  known,  that  the  historians  of  the  Romish  community,  endeavor 
to  persuade  us,  that  Berengarius,  before  his  death,,  gave  up  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  for  so  many  years  strenuously  defended,  and  adopted  that  of  the  Romish 
church.  But  the  only  prooft  that  the^  liavo  of  tne  fact,  are  these.  First ;  in  the 
council  of  Bourdeaux,  AD.  1080,  it  is  said,  <'  he  gave  an  account  of  his  faith.*' 
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^19.  Iq  France,  about  the  year  1023,  a  great  contest  arose 
about  a  little  thing.  The  priests  and  monks  of  Limoges  disputed, 
whether  MarticU,  the  first  bishop  of  Limoees,  ought,  in  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  to  be  classed  among  the  apostles^  or  among  the  con^ 
fessora.  Jordan^  the  bishop  of  Limoges,  would  have  him  be  de- 
nominated a  confessor :  but  Hugo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martial,  insisted  on  his  being  called  an  apostle  ;  and  he  pronounc- 
ed the  adherents  of  the  bishop  to  be  Ebionites^  that  is,  the  worst 
of  heretics.     This  controversy  was  first  taken  up  in  the  council  qf 

And  further,  some  ancient  writers  speak  favoinblj  of  his  penitence,  and  say,  that 
he  died  in  the  catholic  faith.  But  these  arguments  amount  to  nothing.  Beren- 
garius  adhered  to  that  formula,  which  he  adopted  in  the  former  council  at  Rome 
under  Gregory,  and  which  the  pontiff  judged  to  be  sufficient:  and  they  who  heard 
it  read,  but  did  not  examine  its  import,  but  looked  only  at  the  words,  and  their 
natural  import,  might  easily  believe,  that  between  his  opinion  and  tne  common 
belief  of  the  church,  there  was  no  difference.  And  in  this  eonclusion,  they  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff;  who,  thouzh  he  knew  Berengarius 
to  have  renounced  and  opposed  the  formula,  which  he  had  approved  in  the  latter 
Roman  council,  yet  took  no  measures  against  him,  and  thus  [apparently]  absolved 
him  from  all  error  and  blame.  To  tliese  considerations,  another  of  still  greater 
weight  may  be  added ;  namely,  that  the  belief  of  the  Romish  church  itself,  respect- 
ing the  sacred  supper,  was  not  in  that  ace  definitely  established  :  as  the  three 
formulas  of  Berengarius  evince,  be^^ond  all  controversy ;  for  they  most  manifestly 
disagree,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  import.  Meolaus  II,  and  his  council,  decided, 
that  the  first  formula,  which  cardinal  Humbert  drew  up,  was  sound,  and  contained 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  this  was  rejected,  and  deemed  too  crude 
and  erroneous,  not  only  b^  Gregory,  but  also  by  his  two  councils  that  tried  th« 
cause.     For  if  the  pontifi  and  nis  councils  had  believed,  that  this  formula  ex- 

Eressed  the  true  sense  of  the  church,  they  would  never  have  suffered  another  to 
e  substituted  for  it.  The  pontiff  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  supposed,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacred  supper  was  not  to  be  explained  too  minutely,  but  that,  dis- 
miseing  all  queetioni  as  to  the  mode  of  Chrisfs  presence,  the  words  of  the  sacred 
volume  were  simply  to  be  adhered  to :  and  as  Berengarius  had  done  this,  in  hif 
formula,  the  pontiff  pronounced  him  no  offender.  But  the  last  council  departed 
fVom  the  opinion  of  tiie  pontiff;  and  the  pontiff,  though  reluctant ^  suffered  himself 
to  be  drawn  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  council.    Hence,  the  third  formula  disa- 

Sseing  with  both  the  former  ones.  We  may  here  drop  the  passing  remark,  that  ia 
is  controversy,  a  council  was  superior  to  tne  pontifT;  and  the  resolute  Gregory 
himself,  who  would  yield  to  no  one  else,  yielded  to  the  council.  Berengarius 
escaping  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  adhered  to  his  own  formula,  which  had 
met  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff;  and  publicly  assailed  and  condemned  the 
third  formula,  or  that  of  the  latter  council.  And  ne  did  this,  with  the  pontiff's 
knowledge  and  silent  consent.  Now  what  could  be  inferred  from  all  tuis,  but 
that  Berengarius yXhou^  he  resisted  the  decree  of  the  latter  council,  yet  held  to 
the  opinion  of  the  pontiff  and  the  church  ? — In  this  history  of  the  Berengarian 
controversy,  so  memorable  for  various  reasons,  1  have  examined  the  ancient  doc- 
uments of  It  that  are  extant,  (for  all  of  them  are  not  extant,)  and  have  called  in 
the  aid  of  those  learned  men,  who  have  treated  most  copiously  and  accurately  of 
this  contest.  First,  the  very  rare  work  of  Francis  de  Roy;  puolished  at  Angers, 
If^,  4to.  under  the  title :  Ad  Can.  ego  Berengarius  41.  de  consecrat.  distinct.  2. 
ubi  vita,  haeMsis  et  poenitentia  Berengarii  Andegavensis  Archidiaconi  et  ad  Jo- 
•ephi  locum  deChristo.  Next,  I  have  consulted  Jo.  MabiUony,Pnefkt.  ad  Tom. 
ix.  ActaSanctor.  ord.  Bened.  or  Saecul.  vi.  P.ii.  p.  iv.  &c.  and  his  Diss,  demul- 
tipiici  damnatione,  fidei  professione  et  relapsu ;  which  is  in  his  Analecta  veteris 
aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  456.  Vaes.  Egasse  de  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom,  i.  p. 
404,  &c.  Franc.  Pagi,  Bl!<eviarium  Romanor.  Pontif.  Tom.  ii.  p.  452.  Among 
the  reformed  divines,  Jae.  Usher,  de  successione  ecclesiar.  Chnstianar.  in  Occi- 
dente,  cap.  vii.  §  24.  p.  195  &c.  Jac.  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reform^es, 
Tom.  i.  p.  105,  and  Histoire  de  V  Eglise,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1391.  .  Casim.  Oudin,  Diss, 
de  doctrma  et  scriptis  Berengarii,  in  his  Comipent.  de  scriptor.  ecclesiast.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  621.  Partiality  prevails,  I  fear,  among  them  all,  but  especially  among  the 
writers  of  the  Romish  church. 
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Poictiers,  and  then  AD.  1024,  in  that  of  Paris.  Their  decision 
was,  that  Martial  was  to  be  honored  with  the  appellation  of  an 
apoitle;  and  those  who  judged  differendy  were  to  be  compared 
with  the  Ebionites,  who  denied,  that  there  were  any  more  than 
twelve  apostles.  The  Ebionites,  it  may  be  noted,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude St.  Paul  from  the  number  of  aposdes,  would  not  allow  of 
but  twelve  apostles.  But  this  decision  of  the  council  inflamed, 
rather  than  calmed,  the  feelings  of  the  disputants ;  and  the  silly 
controversy  spread  over  all  France.  The  afllair  being  carried  be- 
fore the  pontiff,  John  XIX,  he  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jordan 
and  the  other  bishops  of  France,  decided  m  favor  of  the  monks, 
and  pronounced  Martial  deserving  of  the  title  and  the  honors 
of  an  apostle.  Therefore,  first  in  the  council  at  Limoges  AD. 
1029,  Jordan  yielded  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pontiff;  and  next, 
AD.  1031,  in  a  council  of  the  whole  provmce  of  Bourges,  Mar- 
Hal  was  solemnly  enrolled  in  the  order  pf  apostbs;  and  lasdy,  in  a 
very  full  conncil  at  Limoges,  the  same  year,  the  controversy  was 
terminated,  and  the  prayers  in  honor  of  Martial  the  apostle,  as 
consecrated  by  the  pontiff,  were  publicly  recited.  (25)  Those 
who  contended  for  the  apostleship  of  Martialf  assumed,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  thence  they  in- 
ferred, that  he  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  apostle,  upon  the 
same  ground  as  Paul  and  Barnabat  were. 

(25}  See  Bmda^,  Hiitoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  372,  401.  Joe.  Umgtuwd^ 
HiBtoire  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane,  Tom.  vii.  p.  188, 189,231  &c.  The  Benedictine 
monks,  in  their  Gallia  Chtistiana,  Tom.  ii.  Append,  documentor,  p.  162.  have 
Dnblished  Jordan's  letter  to  the  {rape,  Benedict  VUI.  against  the  apostleship  of 
Martial.  The  Acts  of  the  councils  of  Bourses  and  Limoces,  respecting  this  con- 
troversy, are  published  by  Phil.  Labbi,  Biblioth.  noTa  Manuscnptor.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
766  &c.  Of  the  first  author  of  this  strife,  ^demar,  a  monk  of  Chabanois,  Jo.  Jlfo- 
biUpny  gives  an  account,  in  his  Annates  ord.  S.  Bened.  Tom.  iv.  p.  348  &c.  and 
in  the  .appendix  to  the  volume,  he  subjoins  the  episUe  of  Jidemar,  in  support  of 
the  apostleship  of  Martial.  The  Beaedictine  monks  have  also  given  an  ac- 
^UDt  of  this  man,  in  their  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France.  Tom.  vii.  p.  301. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    CEREMONIES    ANI>    RITES. 

§  1.  XSsm  of  tlie  Roman  liturrjr  eitendsd. — §  2.  Worship  in  a  foreign  tongue.— 
§  3.  Rebuilding  and  adorning  the  chnrcbea. 

^  1.  The  forms  of  pubKc  worship  used  at  Rome,  had  not  yet 
been  received  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  this  age  there- 
fore, the  pontiffi,  who  regarded  all  disagreement  in  rites  as  ad* 
verse  to  their  authority,  took  great  pains  to  have  the  Romish 
forms  every  where  adopted,  and  all  others  excluded.  In  this 
a&ir,  again,  the  diligence  of  Gregory  VII,  as  his  letters  shew, 
was  very  conspicuous.  No  people  of  Europe  had  more  resolute- 
ly and  perseveringly  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  pontic,  in  this  mat- 
ter, than  the  Spaniards ;  for  no  means  could  induce  them  to  part 
with  their  ancient  liturgy,  which  was  called  Mozarabic  or  Ooth' 
icj{l)  and  to  adopt  that  of  Rome.  Alexander  II,  indeed,  in  the 
year  1018,  had  prevailed  with  the  people  of  Axragon,  not  to  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  the  Romish  mode  of  worship  :(2)  and  the 
Catalonians  no  longer  resisted.  But  the  glory  of  having  perfected 
this  work,  was  reserved  for  Chregory  VU.  He  did  not  cease  to 
press  the  subject  upon  Sanetiru  and  Alphonso^  the  kings  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Castile,  till  they  consented,  that  the  Gothic  rites  should 
be  abolished,  and  the  Roman  be  received.     Sanciitu  first  com- 

flied  ;  Alphonso  followed  his  example,  in  the  year  1080.  In 
/astile,  the  nobles  thought  this  contest  ought  to  be  decided  by 
the  sword.  Accordingly  two  champions  were  chosen,  who  were 
to  contend  in  single  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the  Roman  lit- 
urgy, and  the  other  for  the  Gothic.  The  Gothic  champion 
conquered.  After  this,  they  concluded  to  submit  it  to  the 
decision  by  fire.  Both  liturgies,  the  Roman  and  the  Goth- 
ic, were  now  thrown  into  a  fire.  The  Roman  was  consumed  in 
the  flames  :  the  Gothic  remained  uninjured.  Yet  this  double  vic- 
tory could  not  save  the  Gothic  liturgy  ;  the  authority  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  the  pleasure  of  Constantia  the  queen,  who  controlled 
Alphomo  the  king,  had  greater  weight,  and  turned  the  scale.  (3) 
^  2.  This  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontiff  may  admit  some  kind  of 

(1)  Sec  Jo.  MabUlony,  de  Litargia  Gallicana,  Lib  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  10.  Jo.  Bona, 
Reram  Liturgicar.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  Opp.  p.  220.  Petr.  U  Brun,  explication  dee 
ceremonies  de  la  Mease,  Tom.  ii.  Diss.  v.  p.  272,  [and  Liturgia  antiq|ua,  Hispaa- 
ica,  (jrotbica,  Isidoriana,  Mozarabica,  &c.  Tom.  i.  Rome  1746.  Fol.  as  also 
Jok.  Pinii  Tractatus  biatorico-chronolog.  de  variia  vicissitudinibua  officii  Mosara- 
bici  seoulo  zi.  c.  6.  ScJd.  Also  Aug.  l&axer^  de  Liturgiis,  p.  70  ^.  Augsb.  1786. 
8vo.  3V.] 

(2)  Peter  de  Marea,  Histoire  de  Beam,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ix. 

(3)  Bonaj  I.  c.  p.  216.  Le  Brun,  1.  c.  p.  292,  &c.  Jo.  de  FnT«r<M, Histoire  de 
V  Espagne,  Tom.  ui.  p.  237,  241,  246.  [Krazer,  1.  c.  p.  76.  TV.] 
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apology  ;  but  not  so  their  prohibiting  each  nation  from  worship- 
ping God  in  its  own  vernacular  tongue.  While  the  Latin  language 
was  spoken  among  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  or  at  least,  was  un- 
derstood by  most  people,  little  could  be  objected  to  the  use  of  this 
language  in  the  public  assemblies  for  christian  worship.  But 
when  the  Roman  language,  with  the  Roman  dominion,  had  been 
gradually  subverted,  and  become  extinct,  it  was  most  just  and  rea-^ 
sonable,  that  each  nation  should  use  its  own  language  in  their  wor- 
ship. But  this  privilege  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  pontifis, 
in  this  and  the  following  centuries ;  for  they  decided,  that  the  La- 
tin language  should  be  retained,  though  unknown  to  the  people  at 
large.  (4)  Different  persons  assign  different  reasons  for  this' de- 
cision ;  and  some  have  fabricated  such  as  were  quite  farfetched. 
But  the  principal  reason,  doubtless  was,  an  excessive  veneration 
for  the  ancient  forms.  And  the  oriental  christians  have  fallen  into 
the  same  fault,  of  excessive  love  of  antiquity ;  for  public  worship 
is  still  performed,  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  ancient  Coptic,  by  the 
Jacobites  and  Nestorians  in  Syriac,  and  by  the  Abyssinians  in  the 
ancient  Ethiopic  ;  notwithstanding  all  these  languages  have  long 
since  become  obsolete,  and  gone  out  of  popular  use. (5) 

<^  3.  Of  the  other  things  enjoined  or  voluntarily  assumed  in  this 
age,  under  the  name  of  religious  acts,  the  rites  added  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  saints,  relics,  and  images,  the  pilgrimages,  and 
various  other  things  of  flie  kind,  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  de^ 
tail.  I  will  therefore  only  state  here,  that  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  century,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  very  much  occu- 
pied in  rebuilding,  repairing,  and  adorning  their  churches. (6) 
Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect  the  panic  dread  of  the 
impending  final  judgment,  and  of  the  end  of  all  things,  which 
spread_throughout  Europe  in  the  preceding  century.  For  this  pa- 
nic, among  other  effects,  led  to  neglect  the  repair  of  the  churches 
and  sacred  edifices,  as  bemg  soon  to  become  useless,  and  perish  in 
the  wreck  of  all  things ;  so  that  they  either  actually  fell  to  tlie 
ground,  or  became  gready  decayed.  But  this  panic  being  past, 
they  everywhere  set  about  rebuilding  and  repairing  the  churches," 
and  vast  sums  were  expended  on  this  object. 

(4)  Jac.  I7j/ier,HiBtoriadogiiiatica  descripturis  et  eacris  vemaculis;  published, 
with  enlargement,  by  Henry  WharUnij  London  1690.  4lo.  [Yet  we  find  in  the 
canons  ofAefJfic,  kingof  England,  about  AD.  105O,  (in  Harduin's  CoDcilia,  Tonn. 
vi.  P.  i.  p.  9^,  Can.lS3,)  that  the  priests  were  required  on  Sundays  and  other 
mass  days,  to  explain  the  lessons  from  the  gospels  in  the  English  language ;  and  to 
teach  the  people  to  repeat  memoriter,  and  to  understand,  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
apostles'  creea  in  the  same  langnay^e.  ^'Presby ter  etiam ,  seu  missalissacerdos,  in  die- 
bus  Solis,  et  Missalibus,  evangelii  ejus  intellectum  populo  dicet  AnsUce,  etmgantm 
etiam  Pater  noster  ct  Credo  toties  quoties  poterit  ad  eos  instruendos  adhibere,  et 
ut  aymbolum  fidei  memoriter  disc  ant,  christianamque  suam  teneant  confessio- 
nera."   TV.] 

(5)  See  Eusebius  Renaudotj  Diss.jle  LiturgiaiMm  oriental,  origine  et  antiquitate, 
cap.  vi.  p.  xl.  4^. 

^6)  Gtaber  Rodvlphus,  Histor.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  in  Duchesne's  Scriptores  Fran- 
cici,  Tom.  iv.  p.  217.  "  As  the  year  1003  approached,  there  was,  almost  the 
world  over,  but  especially  in  Italy  and  Franco,  a  general  repairing  of  the 
churches." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

H18T0RT   or    THE    SECTS    AND    HERESIES. 

§  1.  Ancient  sects.  The  ManichaeaiM. — §  8.  The  Paalicians  in  Europe. — §  3. 
The  Manichaeanfl  of  Orleang  seem  to  have  been  mystics. — §  4.  So  likewiee 
othen.— §  5.  The  conteBt  with  Roscelin. 

§  1.  The  condition  of  the  ancient  sects,  particularly  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Monophysites,  who  were  subject  to  the  Muhamme* 
dans  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  not  perfectly  happy  and  exempt  from  all  evils, 
nor  absolutely  wretched  and  miserable.  But  the  Manichsans  or 
Paulicians,  whom  the  Greek  emperors  had  transported  from  the 
provinces  of  the  East  to  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  were  in  almost 
perpetual  conflicts  with  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  writers  throw 
all  the  blame  on  the  Manichsans ;  whom  they  represent  as  tur- 
bulent, perfidious,  always  ready  for  war,  and  inimical  to  the  em- 
ire.(l)  But  there  are  many  reasons,  which  nearly  compel  us  to 
elieve,  that  the  Greek  bishops  and  priests,  and  by  itmr  instiga- 
tion the  emperors,  gave  much  trouble- and  vexation  to  this  people; 
and  alienated  their  feelings  by  punishments,  banishment,  confis- 
cation of  their  property,  and  other  vexations.  The  emperor  Al- 
exitu  ComnentUy  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  perceiving  that  the 
Manichaeans  could  not  easily  be  subdued  by  force,  determined  to 
try  the  effect  of  discussion  and  arguments ;  and  therefore  spent 
whole  days  at  Philippopolis  in  disputing  with  them.  Not  a  few 
of  them  gave  up  to  this  august  disputant,  and  his  associates }  nor 
was  this  strange,  for  he  employed  not  only  arguments,  but  also 
rewards  and  punishments.  Those  who  retracted  their  errors, 
and  consented  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  were  re- 
warded with  rich  presents,  honors,  privileges,  lands,  and  houses ; 
but  those  who  resisted,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. (2) 

§  2.  From  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  some  of  this  sect,  either  from 
zeal  to  extend  their  religion,  or  from  weariness  of  Grecian  per-r 
secutions,  removed,  first  iiUo  Italy,  and  then  into  other  countries 
of  Europe ;  and  there  they  gradually  collected  numerous  congre- 
gations, with  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  afterwards  waged  bloody 
wars.  (3)     At  what  time  the  migration  of  the  Paulicians  into  Eu- 

(1)  See  ^nna  Comnmaj  Alexiados  Lib.  v.  p.  105.  Lib.  vi.  p.  124, 126, 145,  and 
io  other  passages. 

(2)  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiacl.  Lib.  xiv.  p.  357,  ^.)  is  verjr  full  in  her  account 
and  eulogy  of  this  holy  war  of  her  father,  against  the  Paulicians. 

(3>  See  Lud.  ArU,  Muratorij  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevii,  Tom.  v.  p.  38  ^.  PhU. 
Umborchf  Historia  inquisitionis,  p.  31.     Thorn.  Aug.  Rickim,  Diss,  de  Catharis; 
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rope  commenced,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  this  is  well  at- 
tested, that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  were  nu- 
merous in  Lombardy  and  Insubria,  and  especially  in  Milan :  nor 
is  it  less  certain,  that  persons  of  this  sect  strolled  about  in  France, 
Germany,  and  other  countries,  and  by  their  great  appearance  of 
sanctity,  captivated  no  small  number  of  the  common  people.  In 
Italy,  they  were  called  Paterini,  and  Cathariy  or  rather,  Gaza" 
ri ;  the  last  of  which  names,  altered  so  as  to  suit  the  genius  of 
their  language,  was  adopted  by  the  Germans.f4)  In  France, 
they  were  called  Albigensesj  [Albigeois^']  frona  tne  town  Albi.(5) 
They  were  also  called  Bulgarians^  particularly  in  France,  be- 
cause they  came  formerly  from  Bulgaria,  where  the  patriarch  of 
the  sect  resided ;  also  Pvblicaniy  a  corruption  of  PauUciani;  and 
Boni  Homines^  [Bos  Homos^  Good  Juen,]  and  by  other  appel- 
Iations.(6) 

prefixed  to  Bemk.  Moneta's  Summa  contra  Catharos,  p.  xvii.  xviii.  and  others: 
not  to  mention  Glaber  RoduLphua,  Historia,  Lib.  iii.  c.  viii.  Matih.  Paris^  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Some  of  the  Italians,  among  whom  is  Riehinif  wish  to  deny, 
that  this  sect  was  propagated  from  Italy  into  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  would 
persuade  us,  rather,  that  the  Paulicians  came  into  Italy  from  France.  For  they 
woald  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  their  country,  to  have  been  the  first  in  Europe  that 
■  fostered  so  absurd  and  impious  a  sect.  These  are  countenanced  by  Peter  de  Morea^ 
a  Frenchman,  who  supposes,  (in  his  Histoire  de  Beam,  Liv.  viii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  728.) 
that  when  the  Frenen  were  returnin|r  from  the  crusades  in  Palestine,  as  they 
paased  through  Bulgaria,  some  Paulicians  joined  them,  and  thus  first  migrated  to 
France.  But  de  Marca  brings  no  proof  of  his  supposition ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  from  the  Records  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  published  by  Umborck, 
and  firom  other  documents,  that  the  Paulicians  first  settled  in  Sicily,  Lombardy, 
Milan,  and  Lisuria,  and  from  thence  sent  their  teachers  and  missionaiies  into 
France.  See  the  Codex  Tolosanus,  p.  13, 14, 32, 68,  69,  and  in  many  other  places. 
From  the  same  Codex  Tolosanus,  we  learn,  that  the  Paulicians  of  Ganl  had  no 
bishops,  who  could  consecrate  their  presbyters,  whom  they  called  Andami :  so 
that,  such  of  the  French,  as  wished  to  become  presbyters,  had  to  go  into  Italy  to 
obtain  re^j^ular  consecration. 

(4)  Ofthe  name  PaJUriniy  given  to  this  sect  in  Italy,  we  have  already  apokoo^ 
note  (23)  p.  194.  That  the  name  Cathari^  was  the  same  as  Gaxan,  I  haya^ 
shown  in  another  work,  Historia  Ord.  Apostolor.  p.  367.  The  name  Gazaxia  waa 
given,  in  that  age,  to  the  country  now  called  the  Lesser  TartarUy  [or  Crim  Tortory, 
or  the  CrifMa. — But  the  derivation  of  CoMan  firom  Gazana,  a  cHstant,  and  then  iitUa 
known  region,  is  by  manjr  deemed  less  probable,  than  fipom  the  Greek  xct&apoi, 
the  Pure.  So  also,  the  derivation  ofthe  German  Ketzer,  (Heretic,)  fix>m  Oaxari 
or  Chaaariy  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted.  See  A.  Jieander's  Heilige 
Bernhard,  p  314  &c.  and  Schroeckk's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  350  ^.   TV.} 

(5)  That  the  PauHeians  in  France,  were  called  AUngenses,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Waldenses  and  other  heretics,  is  most  manifest  from  the 
Records  ofthe  Inquisition  at  Toulouse.  And  they  were  called  AUngenseSf  because 
they  were  condemned  in  a  council  held,  AD.  1176,  at  Atbi  (Alhigea,)  a  town  of 
Aquitain.  See  Chatel^  Memoires  de  V  Histoire  de  Languedoc.  p.  305  ^.  They 
therefore  misjudge,  who  suppose  the  AUngenses  were  certain  heretics  who  either 
originated  atAUftf  or  who  resided  there,  or  had  their  principal  church  there  :  they 
were  rather,  the  heretics  condemned  there.  Yet  there  did  live  in  the  region  of 
Albif  some  PauUeianSy  as  well  as  many  other  classes  of  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  the  name  of  AUngenses  is  often  applied  to  all  the  heretica  in  that 
tract  of  country.  [See,  for  a  fbUer  illustration,  and  confirmation,  of  what  is  as- 
serted in  this  note,  SckroeckKt  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxix.  p.  569  6lc.  also  Histoire 
de  Languedoc,  Tom.  iii.  note  13,  p.  553  &m.  and  FiUsslnCt  Kicben-und  Ketzer- 
historieder  mittlcrn  Zeit,  vol.  i.     Tr.] 

(6)  That  these  people  were  called  Bulgarians^  or  as  it  was  corruptly  uttered 
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^  3.  The  first  coDgregation  of  this  sect  in  Europe,  is  said  to 
have  heen  discovered  at  Orleans  in  France,  AD.  1017,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Robert.  An  Italian  woman  is  stated  to  have  been 
its  founder  and  teacher.  Its  head  men  were  ten  canons  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Orleans,  all  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing and  piety,  but  especially  two  of  them  Ldsaius  and  Stqphen ; 
the  congregation  was  composed  of  numerous  citizens,  and  not  of 
the  lowest  rank  and  condition.  The  impious  doctrines  maintain- 
ed by  those  canons  being  made  known  by  Heriiert,  a  priest,  and 
ArifcLstuSf  a  Norman  nobleman,  king  Robert  assembled  a  coun- 
cil at  Orleans,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
mind.  But  nothing  could  induce  them  to  give  up  the  opinions  they 
had  embraced.     They  were  therefore  burnt  aiive.(7)     But  the 

BeugreSf  is  fully  showQ  by  Car.  du  Fresne,  Glosrarium  Latin,  medii  aevi,  Tom. 
i.  p.l338.  And  the  same  du  Fresnt,  in  his  Observationes  ad  VUlehardmni  histo- 
riam  Constantinop.  p.  169,  has  shown  by  abundant  proofs,  that  the  name  popoU- 
ami  or  PuhUeani,  given  likewise  to  these  Manichaeans,  is  merely  the  name  roM- 
2tctam  corruptly  pronounced.  The  Paulicians  called  themselves  Good  Men^  or 
Lot  Boa  Homos,  as  the  French  pronounced  it.  See  the  Codex  Inquisit.  Tolosanaa, 
p.  22, 84,  95  &c.  but  especially  p.  131  &c. 

(7)  The  testimonies  of  the  ancients  respecting  those  heretics,  are  collected  by 
Bffuiayj  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  364  &>c.  Car.  Plessis  d'  Argentre^ 
CoIIectio  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  Tom.  i.  p.  5.  Jo.  Launoif  de  scholis 
celebrioribus  Caroli  M.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  90.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Or- 
leans, in  which  they  were  condemned,  are  given  by  Lu.  Dac/ury,  Spicileg.  ve- 
terutn  Scriptor.  Tom.  i.  p.  604  &c.  [Two  princioal  accounts  of  these  heretics 
of  Orleans,  have  reached  us.  The  one  is«  that  or  Glaber  Rodtdphus^  (Historia, 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  8.)  the  other  which  some  ascribe  to  one  Agaiw,  a  monk,  is  an  anony- 
mous account,  but  more  full,  and  apparently  deserving  of  at  least  as  much  credit, 
published  by  Dachery,  I.  c.  Both  accounts  are  in  HarduirCs  Concilia,  Tom.  vi. 
P.  i.  p.  ^1  &c.  Glaber  states,  that  in  the  year  1017,  a  very  strange  heresy  was 
discovered  at  Oileans,  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  an  Italian  woman,  and 
which  had  long  been  spreading  itself  in  secret.  The  leaders  in  this  heresy 
were  two  clergymen  of  Orleans,  respectable  for  their  birth,  education,  and  piety, 
named  Heribert  and  Lisoi.  Both  were  canons;  and  the  latter  was  also  master 
of  the  school  in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  king  and 
the  court.  These  circumstances  enabled  them  more  easily  to  spread  their  errors 
at  Orleans,  and  in  the  neighboring  towns.  They  attempted  to  convert  a  pres- 
byter of  Rouen,  and  told  him  that  trie  whole  nation  would  soon  be  with  them  : 
but  he  divulged  the  subject  to  a  nobleman  of  Rouen,  and  he  again  to  king  Ro- 
bert. The  monarch,  equally  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  hastened  away, 
full  of  solicitude,  to  Orleans;  assembled  there  a  number  of  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  some  pious  laymen,  and  commenced  an  examination  of  the  heretics.  The 
two  leading  men  among  them,  acknowled^d,  that  they  anticipated  a  general  re- 
ception of  their  doctrines ;  that  they  considered  all  that  was  taught  in  the  old 
testament  and  the  new,  by  miracles  or  otherwise,  concerning  a  trinity  in  the 
Godhead,  as  being  absurd ;  that  the  visible  heavens  and  earth  had  always  exist- 
ed, as  they  now  are,  without  an  original  author;  that  all  acts  of  christian  virtue, 
instead  or  being  meritorious,  were  superfluous :  and  like  the  Epicureans,  they 
believed  the  crimes  of  the  voluptuous  would  not  meet  with  the  recompense  of  pun- 
ishment. Great  efforts  were  made  to  convince  them  of  their  errors ;  but  in  vain  : 
neither  arguments  nor  threatenings  could  move  them  ;  for  they  expected  a  mi- 
raculous deliverance  from  death.  Accordingly,  when  led  out  to  the  fire,  which 
was  kindled  for  them,  they  all,  thirteen  in  number,  went  exulting  ancf  voluntari- 
ly leaped  into  it.  But  they  no  sooner  felt  the  lire  consuming  them,  than  they 
cried  out,  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  were  about  to  perish  forever.  The 
by-standers,  moved  with  pity,  made  efforts  to  draw  them  tirom  the  flames ;  but 
without  effect.  They  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Such  others  of  the  sect  as  were 
afterwards  detected,  were  in  like  manner  put  to  death.     And  heresy  being  thuji 
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case  of  these  men  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  perplexity.     For 

destroyed,  the  catholic  faith  shone  the  more  conspicuous.  The  other,  and  more 
fiili  account,  differs  from  that  of  Glaher,  in  several  respects.  It  slates,  that  a 
Norman  nobleman,  named  Jirefasty  had  a  cler^'man  in  his  house,  by  the  name 
of  Herbert,  who  went  to  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  study.  That  two  leaders 
among  the  heretics,  Stephen  and  Ldsoi,  universally  esteemed  for  their  wisdom, 
their  piety,  and  their  beneficence,  met  with  Herbert^  and  instilled  into  him  the 
poison  of  their  heresy.  When  Herbert  returned  to  the  family  of  Arefast,  he  la- 
bored to  convert  him.  But  Arejast  was  not  to  be  seduced.  He  communicated 
the  whole  to  count  Richard,  to  be  made  known  to  the  king ;  with  a  request  that 
the  king  would  lake  measures  to  suppress  the  heresy.  King  Robert,  directed 
Arefast  to  repair  with  his  clergyman  Herbert  to  Orleans,  and  there  insinuate  him- 
self among  the  heretics,  promising  to  come  tliere  himself  shortly.  Arefast  was 
instructed  by  an  aged  priest  of  Cnartres,  how  to  proceed.  He  was  to  receive 
the  communion  every  Jay ;  and  thus  fortified,  he  was  to  go  among  the  heretics, 
pretend  to  be  captivated  with  their  doctrines,  and  draw  fh)m  them  a  full  know- 
ledge of  their  heresy,  and  then  appear  as  a  witness  against  them.  He  did  so  ; 
anddrew  from  them  the  following  tenets ;  that  Christ  was  not  born  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary,  did  not  suffer  for  mankind,  was  not  really  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  did 
not  rise  from  the  dead ;  that  in  baptism,  there  wa.s  no  washing  away  of  sins  ; 
nor  were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  consecrated  by  the 
priest ;  and  that  it  was  useless  to  pray  to  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Arefast  wish- 
ed to  know  then,  on  what  he  could  rely  for  salvation.  They  promised  to  purify, 
him  from  all  sin,  and  to  impart  to  him  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  laying  their  nanda 
upon  him ;  and  that  he  should  eat  heavenly  food,  ana  often  see  angels,  and  with 
them  travel  where  he  pleased,  with  ease  and  despatch.  The  account  then  de- 
■cribes  the  heavenly  food^  thtiy  talked  of.  At  certain  times,  the  heretics  met  to- 
gether by  night,  each  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  invocated  Uie  devil,  till  he  ap- 
peared to  them.  Then  putting  out  their  lights,  they  all  debauched  themselves, 
promiscuously.  The  fruits  of  these  horrid  scenes,  when  eight  days  old,  were 
murdered,  and  burned  to  ashes;  and  the  ashes  so  obtained  constituted  their 
heavenly  food,  and  was  so  efficacious  that  whoever  partook  of  it,  at  all,  became 
an  enthusiast  of  their  sect,  and  could  seldom  ever  ailer  be  recovered  to  a  sound 
mind.  While  Arefast,  was  thus  learning  the  whole  heresv,  king  Robert  and  his 
queen  Constantia  arrived  at  Orleans ;  and  the  next  day  ne  called  a  council  of 
bishops,  and  apprehending  a  whole  assembly  of  the  heretics,  arraigned  them  for 
trial.  Here  Arefast  stated  all  he  had  learned  from  them.  St^ken  and  Usoi 
admitted  that  they  held  such  doctrines.  A  bishop  stating,  that  Christ  was  born 
of  the  virgin,  because  he  could  be  so,  and  that  he  died  and  rose  again  to  assure 
us  of  a  resurrection  :  they  replied,  that  they  were  not  present,  and  could  not  be- 
lieve it  was  so.  Being  asked,  how  they  could  believe  that  they  had  a  natural 
ikther,  and  were  born  in  the  usual  way,  not  having  been  present  as  witnesses  ; 
they  replied,  that  what  was  according  to  nature,  they  could  believe,  but  not  what 
was  contrary  to  nature.  They  were  then  asked,  if  they  did  not  believe,  that 
God  created  all  things  from  nothing  by  his  Son.  They  replied,  '*  such  things 
may  be  believed  by  carnal  men,  who  mind  earthly  things,  and  trust  in  the  fic- 
tions of  men,  written  upon  parchment ;  but  we,  who  have  a  law  written  upon 
the  inward  man,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  legard  nothing  but  what  we  have  learned 
firom  God  the  creator  of  all."  They  likewise  asked  the  bps.  to  desist  firom  question- 
ing them,  and  to  do  with  them  what  they  saw  fit;  for  they  said,  they  already 
saw  their  king  in  the  heavens,  who  would  receive  them  to  iiis  right  bond  and  to 
heavenly  joys.  Afler  a  nine  hours  trial,  the  prisoners  were  first  degraded  from 
the  priesthood,  and  then  led  a«vay  to  the  stake.  As  they  passed  the  church  door, 
aueen  Constantia  with  a  stick  struck  Stephen,  who  had  been  her  confessor,  and 
dashed  out  one  of  his  eyes.  Their  bodies,  together  with  the  abominable  ashes 
used  by  them^  wore  consumed  in  the  flames. — Such  is  the  story,  as  told  by  their 
enemies.  It  is  reasonable  to  give  them  all  the  credit,  which  their  enemies  allow 
to  them  ;  and  to  make  abatoiiients  only  from  what  is  said. to  their  disadvantage. 
The  whole  description  of  their  infernal  night  meetin^R,  and  eating  the  ashes  of 
murdered  infants,  is  doubtless  mere  calumny.  Their  intelligence,  and  the  spot- 
less purity  of  their  lives,  are  well  attested.  The  account  given  of  their  doc- 
trines is  lame,  and  coming  from  those  who  were  their  inferiors  in  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures,  and  so  hostile  as  to  bum  them  at  the  stake,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain what  their  real  sentiments  were.     TV.] 
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they  are  extolled  for  their  piety,  hy  their  very  enemies ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  crimes  are  attributed  to  them,  which  are  manifest- 
ly false ;  at  least,  the  opinions  for  which  they  sufiered  death,  were 
in  general,  quite  distant  from  the  tenets  of  the  Manichaeans-^S) 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  these  Manichaeans  of  Orleans,  were  mystta, 
who  despised  the  external  worship  of  God,  ascribed  no  efficacy 
to  religious  rites,  not  even  to  the  sacraments,  but  supposed  reli- 
gion to  consist  in  the  internal  contemplation  of  divine  things  and 
the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God ;  and  at  the  same  time,  philoso- 
phized respecting  God,  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
the  soul  of  man,  with  more  subtilty  than  the  capacity  of  the  age 
could  comprehend.  Persons  of  this  description  proceeded  from 
Italy  in  the  following  centuries,  and  spread  over  nearly  all  Eu- 
rope, and  were  called  in  Germany,  brethren  of  the  free  Spirit^ 
and  in  some  other  countries,  BegJiard8.(9) 

^  4.  Better  characters  perhaps  than  these,  certainly  honest  and 
candid,  though  illiterate,  were  those  men,  whom  Gerhard j  bishop 
of  Cambray  and  Arras,  reconciled  to  the  church,  at  the  council  of 
Arras,  AD.  1030.  These  likewise  received  their  doctrines  from 
Italians,  and  psgrticularly  from  one  Ghindulf  According  to  their 
own  account,  they  supposed  all  religion  to  consist  in  pious  exer- 
cises, and  in  actions  conformable  to  the  law  of  (rod,  while  they 
despised  all  external  worship.  In  particular,  (I)  they  rejected 
baptism,  as  a  rite  of  no  use,  as  regards  salvation ;  and  especially 
the  baptism  of  infants.  (II)  The  Lord's  Supper,  they  discarded 
for  the  same  reason.  (Ill)  They  denied  that  churches  are  any 
•more  holy,  than  private  houses.  ^ (IV)  .Altars,  they  pronounced 
to  be  heaps  of  stones ;  and  therefore  worthy  of  no  reverence. 
(V)  They  disapproved  of  the  use  of  incense  and  of  holy  oil,  in 
religious  transactions.  (VI)  The  ringing  of  bells,  or  signali^  as 
bp.  Gerhard  calls  them,  they  would  not  tolerate.  (Vlfi)  They 
denied  tliat  ministers  of  religion,  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons, 
were  of  divine  appointment ;  and  maintained  that  the  church  could 
exist  without  an  order  of  teachers.  (VIII)  They  contended,  that 
the  funeral  rites  were  invented  by  the  priests,  to  gratify  their  ava- 
rice ;  and  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  a  person  were 
buried  in  the  church  yard,  or  in  some  other  place.  (IX)  t'en- 
ance,  as  then  practised,  that  is,  punishments  voluntarDy  endured 
for  sins,  they  deemed  of  no  use.     (X)  They  denied,  that  the 

(8)  Jac.  Batna^s,  in  hig  Histoire  d€s  Eglises  Refonn^es,  Tome  i.  Period  iv.  p. 
97.  and  in  his  Histor.  Eccles.  Tom.  it.  p.  1388  &c.  defends  the  cause  of  these 
eanons  of  Orleans.  Bat  this  otherwise  excellent  and  discerning  man  seems  to 
have  been  carried  too  far,  by  his  zeal  for  augmenting  the  number  of  the  vntness- 
es  for  the  truth. 

(9)  Of  this  class  of  people,  we  shall  treat  hereafter,  in  the  13th  centurjr :  at 
which  period,  they  were  first  drawn  from  their  concealment  into  ftiU  view,  and 
condemned  in  many  councils,  especially  in  Grermany.  Yet  they  had  long  before 
been  working  their  way  in  secret.  This  sect  held  some  opinions,  in  common 
with  the  M anichaeans ;  whence  the  undiscemine  theologians  of  those  times 
might  easily  be  led,  to  regard  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Afanichaeans. 
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sins  of  the  dead,  who  are  m  the  world  of  torment,  or  in  purgaio- 
rtfj  can  be  expiated  bj  taassesj  by  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  by  vtca- 
riout  penance ;  and  doubtless,  they  rejected  the  idea  otpurgatih- 
ry  itself.  (XI)  They  held  marriage  to  be  pernicious,  and  con- 
demned it  in  all  cases. (10)  (XII)  They  allowed  indeed  some 
reverence  to  be  paid  to  the  apostles,  and  to  the  martyrs ;  but  to 
confessors^  (by  whom  they  intended  those  denominated  saints^ 
and  who  had  not  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake,)  they  would 
have  no  reverence  paid ;  declaring  that  their  corpses  were  no 
better  than  those  of  other  persons.  (XIII)  The  custom  of  chant- 
ing in  churches  and  religious  assemblies,  they  represented  as  su- 
perstitious, and  unlawful.  (XIV)  They  denied  a  cross  to  be 
more  holy  than  other  wood ;  and  therefore  denied  it  any  honor. 
(XV)  They  would  have  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  re- 
moved from  the  churches,  and  receive  no  kmd  of  adoration. 
(XVI^  Finally,  they  were  displeased  with  the  difference  of  rank, 
and  of  powers  and  prerogatives,  existing  among  the  clergy.fll) 
Whoever  considers  the  defects  in  the  prevailing  religion  and  doc- 
trines of  that  age,  will  not  think  it  strange,  that  many  persons, 
throughout  Europe,  possessing  good  understandings  and  pious 
feeUngs,  should  have  fallen  into  such  sentiments  as  these. 

^  5.  Toward  the  close  of  this  century,  about  the  year  1089,  a 
more  subtle  controversy  was  raised  in  France,  by  Roscdin^  a  can- 
on of  Compeigne,  who  was  not  the  lowest  of  the  dialecticians  of 
the  age,  and  a  principal  doctor  in  the  sect  of  the  JVominalists. 
He  maintained,  that  it  could  not  be  conceived  at  all,  how  the  Son 
of  Grod  could  assume  human  nature,  without  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit's  doing  the  same,  unless  we  supposed  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  to  be  three  things,  or  separately  existing  na-. 
tures,  (such  as  three  angels  are,  or  three  human  souls,)  though 
those  three  divine  things  might  have  one  will  and  one  power. 
Being  told  that  this  opinion  would  imply  that  there  are  three  Gods, 
he  boldly  replied,  that  were  it  not  for  die  harshness  of  the  expres- 
sion, it  might  be  truly  said,  there  are  three  Gods.(12)     He  was 

(10^  I  cannot  easily  believe  this  was  altogether  so.  I  should  rather  suppose, 
that  these  people  did  not  wholly  condemn  matrimony ,  but  only  judged  celiWy 
to  be  more  holy  than  the  married  state. 

(11)  See  the  Svnodus  Atrebatensis,  in  Late.  Dachenfs  Spicilegium  scriptor. 
▼eter.  Tom.  i.  p.  607—624.  Areentrt'a  Collectio  Judicior.  de  novis  erronbus, 
Tom.  i.  p.  7.     [See  also  Sckrotath's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xziii.  p.  324  &c.     TV.] 

(12)  Thus  his  sentiments  are  stated ,  by  JoAn,  who  accused  him  to  Arudm,  in 
an  Epistle,  which  is  published  by  BahtxCf  Miscell.  Tom.  iv.  p.  478.  also,  by  ^- 
sdm  of  Canterbury,  in  his  book  de  fide  Trinitatis,  written  against /2oMe2«fi;  Opp. 
Tom.  i. p  41,  43.  and  in  Tom.  ii.p.  355.  Epist.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  xzxv.  and  lastly,  dv 
Fulco  of  Beauvais,  in  AnfidviCs  Opp.  p.  357,  Epist.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  xli.  But  all 
these  were  adversaries  of  Rosceliiij  who  may  be  supposed,  either  to  have  [Mr- 
verted  his  meaning,  or  to  have  not  understood  it  correctly.  ^  And  Ansdm  him- 
self leads  me  to  have  much  hesitation  and  doubt;  for  while  he  regarded  the 
MnninaUsts,  of  whom  Roaedin  was  the  head,  with  no  little  hatred,  yet  he  con- 
cedes, in  his  book  de  fide  Trinitatis,  that  the  opinion  of  his  opponent  may  be  ad- 
missable,  in  a  certain  sense ;  and  he  fi'equently  states,  that  he  does  not  know 
certainly,  what  his  views  were ;  and  even  says,  that  he  suspects,  they  were  less 
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compelled  to  condema  this  error,  id  the  council  of  SoissoDS,  AD. 
1092 :  but  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past,  he  resumed  it.  He 
was  now  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  While  an  exile  in  Eng- 
land, he  raised  new  commotions:  contentiously  maintaining, 
among  other  thmgs,  that  the  sons  of  priests,  and  all  bom  out  of 
wedlock,  should  never  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  clergymen ; 
which  was  a  very  odious  doctrine  in  those  times.  Being  expel- 
led from  England  for  these  things,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
residing  at  Paris,  renewed  the  old  contention.  But  being  pres- 
sed and  harrassed  on  all  sides,  by  his  adversaries,  he  at  last  went 
to  Aquitain,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  devoutly  and  peace- 
fuUy,(13) 

exceptionable  than  his  advenaries  represented  them.  De  fide  Trinitatk,  cap. 
iii.  p.  44.  He  aajs :  "  Bat  perhaps  he  (RageeUn)  does  not  say,  jutt  aa  thre§  km- 
man  souls,  or  three  angds  are  ;  but  he  who  commanicated  hia  sentiments  to  me^ 
mtf ht  make  this  comparison,  withoat  aathority  for  it ;  while  he  {Bosedm)  onlj 
a^med,  that  the  three  persons  are  three  things,  withoat  adding  any  compar^• 
son."  So  in  his  forty-first  Epist.  Book  ii.  p.  8o7,  being  about  to  state  Rosemn*a 
opinion,  be  prefaces  it  thus :  "  Which,  however,  I  cannot  believe,  without  hes- 
itation." The  reader,  I  think,  will  clearly  see,  that  Anselm,  the  determined 
enemy  of  the  J^CominalistSf  distrusted  the  candour  and  fairness  of  RiwceUm^s  ac- 
cusers in  describing  his  opinions,  and  sappoaed  him  to  be  less  erroneous  than 
they  represented.  If  I  do  not  misjudee,  this  whole  controversy  originated  fton^ 
the  hot  disputes  between  the  Nondnauks  and  the  Realists.  Tlie  Realists  seem 
10  have  drawn  this  inference  from  the  principles  of  the  J^cminaUsts,  of  whom, 
Roscelin  was  the  head :  If^  as  you  suppose,  vmversal  subjects  are  mere  words  and 
names,  and  the  whole  science  of  dialectics  is  concerned  only  with  names,  thea 
doubtless,  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  will  be,  in  yonr  view,  not  three 
things,  but  only  three  names.  By  no  means,  answered  Rasedin;  the  Father^. 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  not  mere  names,  but  belong  to  the  class  of  things.  But 
while  shunning  Scylla,  he  ran  upon  Charvbdis :  for,  nis  enemies  thence  mferred,^ 
that  he  taoght  the  existence  of  tnree  Gods.  If  aoy  of  RosceUn*s  own  writings^ 
were  now  extant,  a  better  estimate  could  be  formed  of  this  controversy. 

a3)  Batdatfs  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  485,  489.  Jo.  MabUUm^'^  An- 
nues  Benedict.  Tom.  v.  p.  262.  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France^  Tome  ix.  p« 
366  &c.  Ant.  Poffif  Critica  in  Baronium,  ad  ann.  10d4.  Tom.  iv.  p.  317  dbc«. 
Jac.  Langueval,  mstoire  de  V  Eglise  Gallicane,  Tome  iii.  p.  59  &c. 
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PART  I. 

TUC  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  PROSPEROUS  BYBNTS  OT  THE  CHURCH. 

§1,2.  Conversion  of  pagan  nations. — §  3.  The  Finns. — §  4.  The  Livonians. — 
§  5.  The  Slavonians. — §  6.  Estimate  of  these  conversions. — §  7.  The  Tar- 
tars and  Presbyter  John. — §  8.  Unfortunate  issue  of  the  expeditions  to  Pates- 
tine. — §  9.  Renewal  of  the  crusades. — §  10.  Extinction  of  the  kind^om  of 
Jerusalem.— §  11.  The  third  crusade,— 8  12,  I|8  result.— §  13.  Orders  of 
kaights  militant.  First,  the  order  of  St.  John. — §  14.  Second,  that  of  Tem- 
plars.—§  15.  Third,  that  of  Teutonic  knights. 

^  1.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  especial- 
ly in  its  northern  regions,  were  still  ignorant  of  Christianity,  and 
devoted  to  the  foolish  superstitions  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  con- 
version of  these,  therefore,  the  zealous  in  religion  occupied  them- 
selves in  this  century  :  yet  not  all  of  them  witib  equal  success,  or 
equal  discretion.  Boleslaus^  duke  of  Poland,  after  vanquishing 
the  Pomeranians,  concluded  a  peace  with  them,  on  the  condition, 
that  they  should  allow  the  christian  religion  to  be  freely  preached 
and  expounded  to  them.  Accordingly,  OttOf  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, a  man  distinguished  in  this  age  K>r  his  zeal  in  propagating 
Christianity,  was  ^ent  among  them  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year 
1 124.  He  baptized  a  considerable  number,  but  was  utterly  un- 
able to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  many.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, a  large  part  of  those  baptized  by  him,  relapsed  into  idola- 
try. He  therefore  took  another  journey  into  Pomerania,  in  the 
year  1 126  ;  and  amidst  many  difficulties  succeeded  in  strength- 
ening and  extendmg  the  feeble  church  there.(l)    From  this  ame 

(1)  See  Henry  Canisius,  Lectiones  antiquae,  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  34.  where  is  a 
Lite  of  Otto  ;  whom  Clement  III,  in  the  year  1189,  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of 
saints.  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Julii,  Tom.  i.  p.  349  &c.  Ban.  Cramer^ 
Chronicle  of  the  church  of  Pomerania,  Book  i.  wntten  in  Grerman :  Christ. 
Sehbtgen's  German  tract,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Pomeranians  by  Otto;  Star- 
gard,  1724.  4to.  Jo.  MahiUony's  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  y'l.j.  123, 146,  323. 
[Likewise  Jo,  Bugenhagen's  romerasia,  published  by  J.  H.  BaWuisar^  Greifs- 
wald  1728.  4to.  p.  38, 64,  78  &c.  The  precepts  given  by  this  apostle  to  his  new 
converts,  were  designed  chiefly  to  wean  them  from  their  superstitious  practices. 
They  did  not  so  into  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  They  must  observe  Sundays, 
and  the  feast  days ;  they  must  fast ',  must  bring  their  children  to  be  baptized, 
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onward,  Christianity  became  so  established  among  the  Pomera- 
vians,  that  Adalbert  could  be  ordained  as  their  first  bishop. 

^  2.  Wcddemar  I,  king  of  Denmark,  obtained  very  great  fame 
by  the  many  wars  he  undertook  against  the  pagan  nations,  the 
Slaves,  the  Wends,  the  Vandals,  and  others.  He  fought  not  on- 
ly for  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  but  likewise  for  the  extension 
of  Christianity  ;  and  wherever  he  was  successful,  he  demolished 
the  temples  and  images  of  the  gods,  the  altars  and  groves,  and 
commmanded  christian  worship  to  be  set  up.  In  particular,  he 
subdued  in  the  year  1 1 68,  the  whole  island  of  Rugen,  which  lies 
near  to  Pomerania ;  and  now  he  compelled  its  ferocious,  savage, 
piratical  inhabitants,  who  had  been  addicted  to  senseless  supersti- 
tions, to  hear  christian  preachers,  and  to  embrace  the  christian 
worship.  The  king's  designs  were  promoted  and  executed,  by 
Absalom^  archbishop  of  Lund,  a  man  of  talents,  whom  the  king 
employed  as  his  chief  counsellor  on  all  subjects.  (2) 

^  3.  The  Finns,  who  infested  Sweden  with  frequent  inroads, 
were  attacked  by  JSric  IX,  king  of  Sweden,  called  St,  Ericy  af- 
ter his  death  ;  and  by  him  subdued,  after  many  bloody  battles. 
As  to  the  year  when  this  took  place,  historians  disagree.(3)  The 
vanquished  nation  was  commanded  to  follow  the  religion  of  the 
conqueror ;  which  most  of  them  did,  with  reluctance  and  dis- 
gust. (4)  '^he  shepherd  and  guardian  assigned  to  this  new  church, 
was  Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  had  accompanied  the  king. 
But  as  he  treated  these  new  christians  too  rigorously,  and  attempted 
to  punish  severely  a  man  of  great  influence  who  had  committed 
murder,  he  was  himself  massacred  ;  and  the  pontiff  jHTarfrtflw  IV, 
enrolled  him  among  the  saints.(5) 

§  4.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  perhaps  in  the  year 
1 186,  some  merchants  of  Bremen  or  of  Lubec,  trading  to  Livo- 
nia, took  along  with  them  Mainhard,  a  regular  canon  of  St.  Au- 
gustine in  the  monastery  of  Segeberg  in  Halsaiia,  to  bring  diat 
warlike  and  uncivilized  nation  to  the  christian  faith.  But,  as  very 
few  would  listen  to  him,  Mainhard  consulted  the  Roman  pontiff, 

with  certain  fbrmalitiesi  at  Whitsuntide ;  must  not  murder  their  daughters,  as 
formerly  ;  must  refrain  from  poligamy  ;  must  not  marry  their  god-mothers;  and 
in  general,  must  refrain  firom  marrying  kindred  within  the  sixth  and  seventh  de-y 
grees;  they  must  not  bury  the  bodies  of  christians  among  those  of  pagans ;  must 
build  no  idol  temples;  consult  no  soothsayer;  eat  nothing  that  is  unclean;  do 
penance  often,  &c.  See  the  Chron.  Ursperg.  et  Halberstad.  ad  ann.  1124. 
Sehl,] 

(2)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Historia  Danica,  Lib.  xiv.  p.  239.  Heimold,  Chron. 
SlaTorum,  Lib.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  234,  with  the  note  there,  of  Henry  Ban^ert.  Pan- 
tappidaUf  Annales  eccles.  Danicae,  Tom.  i.  p.  404  &x:.  [Schroeckh  s  Kirchen- 
gesch.  vol.  XXV.  p.  245  &c.     IV.] 

(3)  Most  of  them,  with  BaroniuSf  refer  it  to  the  year  115L  Vastomus  places 
i  t  in  1150,  and  OemheUmius  AD.  1157. 

(4)  Claud.  OemheUmiWy  Historia  Eccles.  gentis  Suecorum,  Lib  iv.  cap.  iv.  § 
13.  Jo.  Locemus,  Historia  Suecica,  Lib.  iii.  p.  76.  ed.  Francf  I»r.  ErlanduSj 
Vita  Erici  Sancti,  cap.  vii.     Vastovius,  Vitis  Aauilonia«  p.  65  &« 

(5)  Jo.  Viistomti8,\itis  Aquilonia,  seu  vitae  8anctor.  regni  Sueogothiri,  p.  62. 
Eric  BenxeliuSf  Monnmenta  ecclesiae  Sueogothicae,  Pt.  i.  p.  33  &c. 

Vol.  11.  31 
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who  created  him  the  first  bishop  of  the  LivoniaDS,  and  decreed, 
that  war  should  be  waged  against  the  opposers.(6)  This  war, 
which  was  first  waged  with  the  Esthonians,  was  extended  farther 
and  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  by  Berthold^  the  second  bishop 
of  the  Livonians,  after  the  death  of  Mainhard  ;  for  this  Bertbold, 
formerly  abbot  of  Lucca,  marched  with  a  strong  army  from  Saxo- 
ny, and  recommended  Christianity,  not  by  arguments,  but  by 
slaughter  and  battle.(7)  Following  his  example,  the  third  bish- 
op Alberij  previously  a  canon  of  Bremen,  entered  Livonia  in  the 
year  1198,  well  supported  by  a  fresh  army  raised  in  Saxony,  and 
fixing  his  camp  at  Kiga,  he  instituted,  by  authority  of  Innocent 
III,  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  military  order  of  knights  srvord-iear-' 
ers^  who  should  compel  the  Livonians,  by  force  of  arms,  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism.  (8^  New  forces  were  marched,  from  time  to  time, 
from  Germany ;  oy  whose  valor  and  that  of  the  sword-bearers, 
the  wretched  people  were  subdued  and  exhausted,  so  that  they  at 
last  substituted  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  in  place  of  their 
idols*  The  bishops  and  knights  partitioned  out  among  themselves 
the  lands  most  unjustly  wrested  from  the  ancient  possessors. (9) 

§  5.  The  subjugation  and  conversion  of  the  Slavonians,  who 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  were  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  christians,  gave  employment  to  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical rulers,  during  nearly  the  whole  century.  Among  themi 
prince  Henry  the  Lion  was  distinguished.  Among  other  mea- 
sures conducive  to  the  renovation  of  the  Slavonian  character,  he 
restored  and  liberally  endowed  three  bishoprics,  in  Siavonia  be- 
yond the  Elbe ;  namely  Ratzeburg,  Aldenburg,  which  was  soon 

(6)  [The  apostles  of  those  tiroes,  according  to  the  example  of  the  successors 
of  St.  reter  in  that  age,  made  use  of  the  double  sword,  first  the  spiritual,  and, 
where  this  was  ineffectual,  the  material  sword.  And  this  last,  Mainhard  knew 
well  how  to  use.  In  the  war  against  the  Lettes  or  Lithuanians,  he  taught  bit 
Livonians  the  art  of  erecting  fortified  castles,  and  in  general,  a  better  method  of 
carrying  on  war.  His  lieutenant  was  Dieterich,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  was  a^ 
terwar£  bishop  of  Estbonia.    He  also  was  Mainhard' s  envoy  to  the  po^,  who 

Erofiered  iodulffencies  to  all  that  would  assume  the  cross  and  march  against  the 
livonians.     Sdd.'] 

(7)  [Berthjold  was  a  Cistercian,  and  was  appointed  successor  to  Mainhard^  in 
the  year  1196,  by  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  wished  to  enlarge  his  province 
by  the  addition  oi  Livonia.  His  first  expedition  to  Livonia  was  unsuccessfiil. 
1  he  Livonians  believed,  that  he  came  among  them  only  to  enrich  himself  out 
of  them ;  and  he  found  it  best  to  make  his  escape  firom  them.  When  be  re- 
turned with  an  -armed  force,  in  1198,  the  Livonians  killed  him.  But  the  army 
of  crusaders  so  terrified  the  inhabitants,  that  they  admitted  clergymen  among 
them ;  though  these,  they  soon  after  chased  out  or  the  country.     ScA/.] 

(8)  See  Henry  Leonh,  Schurzfleisehj  Historia  ordinis  Ensiferorum  equitnm, 
Witteb.  1701.  8vo. 

(9)  See  the  Origines  Livoniae,  seu  Chronicon  vetus  Livonicum,  published  with 
copious  notes,  Francf  1740.  Fol.  by  Jo.  Dan.  Grvber  ;  who  in  his  notes,  mentions 
and  corrects  all  the  other  writers  on  the  subject.  [We  have  also  three  epistles  of 
pope  Innocent  II f,  relating  to  the  conversion  of  the  Livonians.  The  first  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  christians  in  Saxony  and  Westphalia;  the  second,  to  the  chris- 
tians in  the  countries  of  the  Slavonians;  and  the  third,  to  the  believers  beyond 
the  Elbe.  In  these  tbe  pope  commands  such  as  were  under  vows  of  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  to  substitute  for  them  a  crusade  against  tire  Livonians.  Raynaldj  An- 
nates, ad  ann.  1199.  No.  38,  and  Cod.  Diplom.  Polon.  Tom.  v.  p.  1.     Schl.] 
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after  transferred  to  Lubec,  and  Schwerin.(lO)  Among  the  re- 
ligious teachers  who  assailed  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  this 
barbarous  nation,  the  most  djstinguished  was  Vicelin  of  Hameln, 
a  man  who  had  but  few  equals  in  that  age,  and  who  from  pre- 
siding over  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  at  Faldem,  was 
at  length  made  bisiiop  of  Aldenburg.  For  nearly  thirty  yearsi 
from  AD.  1124  to  AD.  1154,  the  time  of  his  death,  he  labored 
amidst  innumerable  difficulties,  indefatigably,  perseveringly,  and 
successfuUy,  in  instructing  the  Slavonians,  and  alluring  them  to 
Christianity.  He  also  performed  many  other  praisewor£y  deeds, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.(l  1) 

§  6.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  here,  what  has  several 
times  been  remarked  already,  that  barbarous  nations  brought  into 
thejpale  of  the  christian  church  in  this  manner,  became  disciples 
of  Christ  in  name  only,  and  not  in  reality.     The  religion  taught 

(10)  See  tlio  Origines  Guelphic^ae,  Tom.  iii.  p.  16, 19,  34,  41 ,  55,  61,  63, 72,  82, 
and  the  valuable  Preface  of  Skkeidivs,  §  xiv.  p.  41.  Ludewig's  Reliquiae  Manu- 
fcriptor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  230  &c.  Jo.  Em.  dt  Westphalen's  Monnmenta.  inedita  rernm 
Cambricar.  et  Megapolens.  Tom.  ii.  p.  191^  iiAi.  [According  to  Hebmold^  in  his 
Chronicon  Slavor.  Lib.  i.  c.  69,  it  was  Hartwich  the  archbishop  ofllamburg,  who 
re-established  these  bishoprics.  The  archduke  Henry  had  previously  made  some 
campaigns  into  the  territory  of  the  Slavonians;  but  bis  object  had  not  been  to 
propagate  Christianity.  (Nulla  de  christianitate,  says  Hdnuddf  fbit  mentio,  sed 
tantum  de  pecunia.)  Otto  the  Great  had  formerly  established  the  bishopric  of 
Aldenburg,  which  extended  from  that  of  Ilolstein,  as  far  as  the  Peene  and  the 
town  of  Demmin:  and  under  Ezo,  the  tenth  bishop,  this  bishopric  was  divided, 
by  Adalbert  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  into  three  bishoprics,  those  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Ratzeburg  being  created  within  it.  But  these  bishoprics,  afler  the  extinction 
of  Christianity  in  the  territories  of  the  Slavonians,  remained  vacant  cighty-fbur 
years,  or  till  the  times  of  Uartwich.  This  archbishop  having  in  vain  labored  to 
re-annex  the  Danish,  Norwc^an,  and  Swedish  bishoprics  to  his  archiepiscopa! 
province,  to  which  they  had  formerly  beloneed ;  that  he  might  not  be  without 
sufragans,  reestablisbed  the  old  Slavonian  bishoprics ;  and  made  Wicdin  bishop  of 
Aldenburg,  and  Emmahard  bishop  ofMeclenburg,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
archduke  and  count,  who  seized  upon  all  the  first  year's  tithes  in  the  bishopric  of 
Aldenburg.  Yet  thearcbduke  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  bishop,  and  pro- 
mised to  support  himi  provided  he  would  receive  tne  investiture  from  his  hands. 
This  however  the  bishop  refused,  because  it  was  an  innovation  upon  the  general 
custom,  which  was  for  oishops  to  receive  investiture  only  from  emperors  and 
kin^;  and  the  clergy  of  Bremen  urged  him  to  take  this  course.  But  a  friend 
advised  Wicelin  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  archduke,  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
of  the  church,  suggesting  to  him,  that  the  protection  of  neitlier  the  archbishop  nor 
the  emperor  would  be  of  much  service  to  him,  unless  he  had  the  friendship  of  the 
archduKe,the  immediate  lord  of  the  country.  He  at  length  deemed  it  necessary 
to  follow  this  advice  ;  and  received  investiture  by  the  staff  from  the  archduke, 
who  gave  him  the  village  of  Buzoe  (Butzow).  From  the  same  Hdmoldj  from 
whom  these  statements  are  drawn,  it  appears,  why  the  Slavonians  so  long  opposed 
Christianity.  They  were  drained  by  oppressive  contributions,  and  were  refused 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Saxons.  Pribeslav^  a  Pomeranian  chief,  said  to  the 
bishop  that  would  convert  him  :  "  Dentur  nobis  jura  Saxonum  in  prsBdiis  et  redi- 
tibus,  et  libenter  erimus  christiani,  aedificabimus  ecclesias,  dabimus  decimas." 
&c.     ScA/.]  * 

(11)  A  particular  account  of  Vicdmia  given  by  Jo.  MoUer,  in  his  Cimbria  litte* 
rata,  Tom.  ii.  p.  910  &c.  and  by  Peter  LambeciuSj  in  his  Res  Hamburg.  Lib.  ii.  p. 
12,  and  by  others.  But  the  illustrious  Jo.  Em.  de  Westphalen  has  exceeded  S\ 
others  in  diligence,  in  his  Origines  Neomonaster.  et  Bordesholmens.  which  are 
extant  in  the  Monumenta  inedita  Cimbrica,  Tom.  ii.  p.  2344  d^c.  The  prefkce 
of  this  volume  also  deserves  to  be  consulted,  p.  33  &c.  An  engraved  likeness  of 
Vkdin  is  found  in  this  volume. 
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them  was  not  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine,  which  Christ  taught, 
but  a  method  of  appeasing  God  by  ceremonies  and  external  acts, 
which  was  in  several  respects  very  nearly  allied  to  the  religion, 
which  they  were  required  to  abandon.  Take  out  the  history  and 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  some  prayers,  and  a 
disagreement  in  rites,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  reconcile  both 
to  each  other,  to  a  great  extent.  Besides  many  practices  were 
still  tolerated  among  these  nations,  which  were  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  which  betrayed  very  great 
impiety :  for  the  priests,  with  but  few  exceptions,  did  not  labor 
to  remove  tlie  spiritual  maladies  of  their  minds,  and  to  unite  their 
souls  to  God,  but  to  advance  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  by  extending  and  establishing  their  dombion. 

§  7.  In  Asiatic  Tartary,  near  to  Cathai,  a  great  revolution  took 
place,  near  the  beginning  of  this  centun^,  and  a  revolution  very 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  For  on  the  death  of  Cot- 
remchan^  or  as  others  call  him,  Kenchan,  a  very  powerful  king  of 
the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century, 
a  certain  priest  of  the  Nestorians  inhabiting  those  countries,  whose 
name  was  John,  made  so  successful  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom 
while  destitute  of  a  head,  that  he  gained  possession  of  it,  and  from 
a  presbyter  became  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire.  This  was 
the  famous  Prester  John,  whose  country  was  for  a  long  time 
deemed  by  the  Europeans  the  seat  of  all  felicity  and  opulence. 
Because  he  had  been  ^presbyter,  before  heeained  the  kingdom, 
most  persons  continued  to  call  him  Prester  John^  after  he  had  ac- 
quired regal  dignity.(12)     His  regal  name  was  Ungchan.     The 

(12)  Tho  statfiments  here  made,  respecting  the  famous  Prester  John,  whom  our 
ancestors  from  the  12th  century  onwards  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  and  most 
prosperous  of  all  kings,  not  onl^  have  the  greatest  appearance  of  probability 
among  all  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  him,  out  are  also  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  writers  of  candor,  and  the  most  worthy  of  credit;  namely,  H'iUiam  of 
Tripoli,  (see  Carolusdu  Frestie,  notes  to  JoinviUe's  life  of  St.  Lewisp.  89.)  th« 
bishop  of  Gabul,  in  OUo  of  Frisingen's  Chronicon,  Lib.  vii.  c.  33.  (This  bishop 
had  come  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  decision  of  an  umpire  of  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches.  On  this  occasion  he  related,  that  a 
few  years  before,  one  John  who  lived  in  the  extremities  of  the  east,  beyond  Per- 
sia and  Armenia,  and  was  both  a  king  and  a  priest,  had,  with  his  people,  become 
a  Nestorian  christian ;  that  he  had  vanquished  the  Median  and  Persian  kings,  and 
attempted  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  clmrch  at  Jerusalem,  but  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  the  enterprise,  because  he  was  unable  to  pass  the  Tigris.  This  king 
was  descended  from  the  Magians  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  and  was  so  rich  Uiat 
he  had  a  sceptre  of  emerald.  Schl.)  WUiiam  Rubmquis,  voyage,  c.  xviii.  p.  36, 
in  the  Antiqua.  in  Asiam  Itinera,  collected  by  P.Gerberon;  andMbcru^  Chronicon, 
ad  ann.  116o,  and  1170;  in  Leilmtz's  Accessiones  Historicae,  Tom.  ii.p.  345  and 
355,  and  others.  It  is  strange,  that  these  testimonies  should  have  been  disre|;ard- 
ed  by  learned  men,  and  that  so  many  opinions  and  disputes  should  have  arisen, 
respecting  Prester  John  and  tlie  region  in  which  he  lived,  'and  should  have  con- 
tinued dovvn  even  to  our  times.  But  such  is  the  human  character,  that  what  has  ' 
most  simplicity  and  plainness,  is  despised,  and  what  is  marvellous  and  obscure  is 
preferred.  Peter  CoviUanutj  who  was  directed,  in  the  15th  century,  by  John  II, 
king  of  Portugal,  to  make  incjuiries  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John ,  when 
arrived  in  Abyssinia  with  his  companions,  on  discovering  many  things  in  the 
emperor  of  the  Abyssiiiians  or  Ethiopians  analagous  to  what  was  then  currently 
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exalted  opbion  of  the  power  and  riches  of  this  Prester  John,  en« 
tertaioed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  arose  from  this,  that  being 
elated  with  his  prosperity  and  the  success  of  his  wars  with  the 
neighbcuring  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  and  letters  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Frederic  I,  to  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel^  and  to  other 
sovereigns,  in  which  he  extravagantly  proclaimed  his  own  majes- 
ty and  wealth  and  power,  exalting  himself  above  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth :  and  this  boasting  of  the  vain-glorious  man,  the  Nesto- 
rians  labored  with  all  their  power  to  confirm.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  or  brother,  whose  proper  name  was  David^  but  who 
was  also  generally  called  Prester  John.  This  prince  was  van- 
quished and  slain,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  by  that  mighty 
Tartar  emperor,  CUngkizkan, 

§  8.  The  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  Syria,  established  in 
the  preceding  century  by  the  French,  seemed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  to  flourish  and  to  stand  firm.  But  this  prosperity 
was  soon  succeeded  by  adversity.  For  most  of  the  crusaders 
having  returned  home,  and  the  christian  generals  and  princes  that 
remained  in  Palestine  being  more  attentive  to  their  private  ad- 
vantages than  to  the  public  good,  the  Muhammedans  recovered 
(rom  their  sudden  terror  and  consternation,  and  collecting  troops 

reported  in  EHrope  respecting  Pre^/er  John,  supposed  that  he  bad  discovered  that 
John  whom  he  was  ordered  to  inquire  after.  And  he  easily  persuaded  the  Euro- 
peans, then  scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism,  to  fall  in  with  his  opinions.  See 
John  Moriuj  de  sacna  ecclesiae  ordinationibus,  P.  ii.  p.  367  &c.  Hut  in  tlie  17th 
century,  many  writings  having  been  brought  to  light  which  had  been  unknown, 
the  learned  in  ffreat  numbers  abandoned  this  Portuguese  conjecture,  and  agreed 
that  Prester  John  must  have  reigned  in  Asia ;  but  they  still  disagreed  as  to  the 
location  of  his  kingdom  and  some  other  points.  Yet  there  are  some  even  in  our 
times,  and  among  the  most  learned  men,  who  choose  to  give  credit  to  the  Portu- 
guese, though  supported  by  no  proofs  and  authorities,  that  the  Abyssinian  empe- 
ror is  that  mighty  Prester  John,  rather  than  follow  the  many  contemporar]^  and 
competent  witnesses.  See  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Historia  patriarch.  Alezandrin.  p. 
223,  337.  Jos.  Franc.  LaJUaUf  Histoire  des  decouvertes  des  Portugais,  Tom.  I. 
p.  58,  and  Tom.  iii.  p.  57.  Henr.  le  Grand,  Diss,  de  Johanni  Presbyt.  in  hobo's 
Voyage  d'  AlHssinie,  Tom.  i.  p.  295  &c.  [See  above,  note  (1)  p.  1S»,  and  Jtfos- 
heim's  Historia  Tartaror.  eccles.  p.  16  &c.  Baromus,  Annales,  ad  ann.  1177,  \ 
55,  gives  us  the  title  of  an  epistle  written  by  pope  Alexander  III,  to  Prester  John, 
which  shows  that  he  was  an  Indian  niiuce,  and  spriest:  '^  Alexander  Episcopua 
servuB  servorum  Dei,  charissimo  in  Christo  filio  illustri  et  magnifico  Indorum  reci, 
saeerdotum  sanctissimo,  salutem  et  Apostolicam  benedictionem."  TV. — That  the 
Dalai  Lama  was  the  Prester  John,  is  denied  by  Paulsen,  the  real  author  of  Mos- 
heim's  Hist.  Tartaror.  ecclesiastics.  Yet  more  recently  Joh,  Ebsrh.  Fischer,  in 
bis  Introduction  to  the  history  of  Siberia,  p.  81,  (in  German,)  has  maintained  this 
opinion;  and  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  Dalai  Lonna  (Lama,)  and  Prester  John^ 
are  the  same  person;  and  that  the  latter  name  is  a  fictitious  word,  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans did  not  correctljr  understand.  And  whoever  is  sensible,  how  low  a  peo- 
j^e  may  sink  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  will  not  deem  the  idolatry  of  the 
xbibetians  full  proof,  that  the  Grand  Lama  and  Prester  John  could  not  be  the  same 
person.  At  least,  if  reliance  may  be  put  upon  the  account  of  the  Augustinian 
eremite  George,  (of  which  Gatterer's  Algem.  Hist.  Bibl.  contains  an  extract,)  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  that  the  regal  power  in  Thibet  was  first 
joined  with  that  of  Uie  Grand  Lama :  which  is  a  new  argument  in  fiivor  of  Fis- 
Cher's  opinion.  See  the  Hist.  Bibl.  vol.  viii.  p.  191.  Schl. — ^But  this  hypothesis 
oTFiseier  seems  to  be  fully  subverted,  by  the  arguments  of  Mosheim.  and  Paul- 
sen, Hist.  Tartaror.  eccles.  p.  137  &c.  See  SchroeckKs  Kircheogescn.  vol.  xxv. 
p.  192.     TV] 
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and  resources  on  every  side,  attacked  and  harrassed  the  christians 
with  perpetual  wars.  During  many  years,  they  opposed  the  en- 
emy with  valor :  but  when  Atabec  Zenghi^{\Z)  after  a  long  seige, 
had  taken  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  seemed  disposed  to  attack  Axi- 
tioch,  the  courage  of  the  christians  began  to  fail.  They  there- 
fore implored  the  succor  of  the  christian  kings  of  Europe,  and 
with  tears  supplicated  for  new  armies  of  crusaders.  The  Roman 
pontiflb  favored  these  petitions,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  per- 
suade the  emperor  and  the  other  sovereigns  to  undertake  another 
expedition  to  Palestine. 

^  9.  This  new  crusade  was  long  a  subject  of  debate,  in  some 
of  the  popular  assemblies  and  in  the  councils.  At  length,  under 
the  pontiff  Eugene  111^  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Clairval  in  France, 
St.  Bernard,  a  man  of  immense  influence,  brought  the  question 
to  an  issue.  For  as  he,  in  the  year  1146,  preached  the  eross^  (as 
the  phrase  then  was,^  in  both  France  and  Germany,  but  especial- 
ly in  a  public  assemoly  of  the  French  at  Vezelay,  and  promised 
in  the  name  of  Grod,  great  victories,  and  a  most  prosperous  issue 
of  the  enterprize,  Leiois  VII,  king  of  the  French,  his  queen,  and 
a  vast  number  of  nobles  who  were  present,  devoted  diemselves 
to  the  sacred  war.  Conrad  HI,  emperor  of  the  Germans,  at 
first  resisted  the  admonitions  of  St.  Bernard  :  but  after  some  de- 
lay, he  followed  the  example  of  the  French  king.  Both  there- 
fore, proceeded  towards  Palestine,  with  very  numerous  armies, 
by  different  routes.  But  the  greater  part  of  both  armies,  perish- 
ed miserably  on  the  road,  either  by  tamine  or  by  shipwreck,  or 
by  the  sword  of  the  Muhammedans ;  to  whom  they  were  betray- 
ed by  the  perfidious  Greeks,  who  feared  the  Latins  more  than 
they  did  the  Muhammedans.  Lewis  VII,  left  his  country  in  the 
year  1147,  and  arrived  at  Antioch  in  the  month  of  March  in  the 
following  year,  with  a  small  army,  and  that  exhausted  by  its  suf- 
ferings. Conrad  commenced  bis  march  in  the  month  of  May 
1 147,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  joined  Ijev3is  at  Nice, 
having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  by  the  way.  Both  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1 146 ;  and  they  led  back  to  Eu- 
rope the  few  soldiers  that  survived,  in  the  year  1 149.  For  these 
princes  were  unable  to  effect  any  thing,  among  other  causes,  on 
account  of  the  disagreement  between  &em.  The  only  efi^t  of 
this  second  crusade  was,  to  drain  Europe  of  a  great  portion  of  its 
wealth,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  its  inhabitants.(14) 

(13)  Atabec  was  an  official  title,  given  by  the  Seljukian  emperon  or  SuUohm  to 
the  lieutenants  or  viceroys,  whom  tliey  placed  over  certain  provinces.  The  La- 
tin historians  of  the  crusades,  of  whom  a  catalogue  is  collected  by  J€tc.  Bongarsius^ 
call  this  Atabec  Zen^hi,  Sanguinus.  See  Barth.  Herbelatf  Biblioth.  Orientale,  Ar- 
ticle Jitabeckf  p.  142. 

(14)  Besides  the  historians  of  the  crusades  mentioned  by  Bangarsius^  tee  Jo,  Jlla- 
biUony's  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  399,  404,  407,  417, 451  Sue.  Joe.  Ger* 
vaiSf  Histoire  de  TAbb^  Suger,  Tom.  lii.  p.  104, 128,  173, 190,  239  Ac.  This 
6'ii^er,  a  famous  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  was  left  by  Lewis  VII,  to  govern  hit  king- 
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^  10.  Yet  the  unhappy  issue  of  this  second  crusade,  did  not 
render  the  christian  cause  in  the  East  absokitely  desperate.  If 
the  christian  princes  had  attacked  the  enemy  with  their  combined 
strength,  and  acted  in  harmony,  they  would  have  had  little  to  fear. 
But  all  the  Latins,  and  especially  their  chiefs,  abandoning  them- 
selves without  restraint  to  ambition,  avarice,  injustice,  and  other 
vices,  weakened  each  other  by  their  mutual  contentions,  jealous- 
ies, and  broils.  Hence  a  valiant  general  of  the  Muhammedans, 
Sdaheddifij  whom  the  Latins  call  SaJadifif  viceroy,  or  rather 
king,  of  Egypt  tilj  Syria,  assailed  the  christians  in  the  most  suc- 
ce^ul  mannerflKtured  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  fat^^nle  of  Tiberias,  AD.  1187  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  reduced  J^HIlem  under  his  power.(15)  After  this  ruin- 
ous campaign,  the  hopes  of  the  christians  in  the  East,  rested 
wholly  on  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  kings  of  Europe.  And 
this  aid  the  Roman  pontiff  obtained  for  them,  after  much  and  re- 
peated solicitations :  yet  the  issue  did  not  equal  his  designs,  or 
his  wishes  and  efforts. 

^11.  The  third  crusade  was  conunenced  by  the  emperor  JFVe- 

dom  diirinc  his  absence.  Vertot,  HiBtoire  dee  Chevaliers  de  Malte,  Tome  I.  p. 
86  &c.  Jo.  Jac  Maseo0y  de  rebas  ioiperii  sub  Conrado  III.  [The  French  armj 
of  crusaders  consisted  of  rising  100,000  armed  men,  of  wQom  70,000  were 
mounted  cuirassiers,  and  the  rest  infantry.  The  German  army  was  of  about  the 
same  number.  The  emperor  moved  first,  pursuing  a  direct  course  through  Hun- 
^ury,  Bulgaria,  and  Thrace,  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  the  ar« 
nval  of  the  king.  Bat  the  Greek  emperor  received  him  coldly  ;  and  by  artifices 
induced  him  to  cross  the  Dardanelles,  and  proceed  towards  Palestine.  The  Gre- 
cian guides  assigned  him,  led  him  into  denies  and  dangerous  nositions,  in  Lycao- 
nia,  where  the  Mohammedans  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  his  army.  After 
the  loas  of  all  his  baggage,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back  with  but  a  handfiil  of 
men.  The  French  army  proceeded  from  Metz,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Worms, 
and  the  Danube  at  Ratisoon,  passed  tfarougli  Hungary,  and  arrived  safely  at  Con- 
stantinople. There  they  were  told,  the  German  army  bad  proceeded  on,  and 
were  very  successful  against  the  infidels.  Lewis  now  passed  tne  straits,  and  was 
at  Nice  when  Conrad  returned  with  the  remnant  of  his  ruined  army.  The  sove- 
reigns continued  together  for  a  few  days,  and  commenced  their  march  southerly 
along  the  coast  But  the  emperor  thinking  it  not  honorable  for  him  to  attend  a 
camp  in  which  he  had  no  command,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  aflerwards 
embarked  for  the  holy  land.  Lewis  led  his  army  through  Asia  Minor,  bending 
his  course  into  tbe  interior  to  avoid  passing  the  lar|^  nvers  near  their  mouths. 
The  Muhammedans  hovered  around  oim,  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  at  length  at- 
tacked him  in  the  mountains  of  Laodicea,  to  great  advantage,  destroyed  a  large 
part  of  his  army,  and  came  near  to  capturing  the  kin|^  himself.  At  length,  he 
arrived  with  the  wreck  of  his  army  at  Attalia,  tbe  capital  of  Pamphylia,  where 
the  Greeks  drained  them  of  their  resources,  and  so  embarrassed  their  proceeding 
by  land,  that  the  king,  with  part  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  embark  on  board  the 
few  vessels  he  couldobtain,  leaving  tbe  remainder  of  his  army  to  fight  their  way 
by  land^  if  the^  could.  Those  he  thus  left,  all  perished.  He  and  those  with 
him  amved  saiB  in  Palestine,  The  emperor  also  rejoined  him  with  a  few  troops. 
Their  united  forces  formed  but  a  small  army ;  yet  they  would  have  been  able  to 
reduce  Damascus,  if  the  christian  princes  of'^the  East  had  not  disagreed,  and  thus 
embarrassed  their  operations.  The  siege  was  abandoned ;  the  sovereigns  visited 
Jerusalem  as  pilgrims,  and  at  length  returned  to  Europe,  with  less  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  men  that  bad  enlisted  in  the  crusade.     7V.J 

(15)  See  the  Arab  Bohadm's  Life  of  Saladin ;  which  AVb,  SehtdUns  published 
in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Lugd.  Bat.  1732,  Fol.  o.  xxziv.  &c.  p.  60  &c. 
Add  HerbeUftf  Biblioth.  Orientate,  Artie.  Salakeddin,  p.  742  &c.  and  Marigny, 
Histoire  des  Arabes,  Tom.  iv.  p.  289  Ac. 
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deric  /,  surnamed  Barbarossa  ;  who  with  a  large  army  of  Ger- 
mans, traversed  the  provinces  of  Greece,  in  the  year  11 89,  and 
after  surmounting  numerous  difficulties,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  van- 
quishing the  forces  of  a  Muhammedan  king  resident  at  Iconium, 
penetrated  into  Syria.  But  the  next  year,  while  bathing  in  the 
river  Saleph,  which  passes  by  Seleucia,  he  lost  his  life,  in  a  man- 
ner unknown ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  soldiers  returned  to  Europe. 
The  others  continued  the  war,  under  Fredericj  the  son  of  the 
deceased  emperor :  but  the  plague  swept  off  very  many  of  them, 
and  at  length,  their  general,  the  emperor's  son,  in  the  year  1J91, 
when  the  rest  dispersed,  and  very  few  of  them  returned  to  their 
owncountry.(16)  ^^ 

§  12.  The  emperor  Frederic  was  foUoweoJI^he  year  1190, 
by  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France,  and  Richard^  surnamed  the 
Jjion-heartedy  king  of  England.  Both  these  went  by  sea,  and 
reached  Palestine,  with  selected  troops,  in  the  year  1191.  Their 
first  battle  with  the  enemy  was  not  unsuccessful :  but  in  July  of 
that  year,  after  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Acre,  the  king  of 
France  returned  to  Europe ;  leaving,  however,  a  part  of  his  troops 
in  Palestine.  After  his  departure,  the  king  of  England  prosecut- 
ed the  war  with  vigor,  and  not  only  vanquished  Saladin  in  seve- 
ral battles,  but  also  took  Jafia  and  Cesarea,  cities  of  Palestine. 
But  being  deserted  by  the  French  and  Italians,  and  moved  also 
by  other  reasons  of  great  weight,  he  in  the  year  1192  concluded 
a  truce  with  Saladin,  for  three  years,  three  months  and  three 
days;  and  soon  after  left  Palestine  with  his  troops. (17^  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  third 'crusade;  which  drained  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  both  of  men  and  money,  but  afforded  very 
little  advantage  to  the  christian  cause  in  Asia. 

^13.  During  these  wars  of  the  christians  with  the  Muhamme- 
dans  for  the  possession  of  the  holy  land,  arose  the  three  celebra- 
ted equestrian  or  military  orders ;  whose  business  it  was  to  clear 
the  roads  of  robbers,  to  harrass  the  Muhammedans  with  perpetu- 
al warfare,  to  afford  assisjtance  to  the  poor  and  the  sick  among 
pilgrims  to  the  holy  places,  and  to  perform  any  other  services 
which  the  public  exigences  seemed  to  reauire.(18)  The  first  of 
these  orders,  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  derived  their 
name  from  a  hospital  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  consecrated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  which  certain  pious  and  charitable  brethren 
were  accustomed  to  recieve  and  afford  relief  to  the  needy  and  the 
sick  visitants  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  this  hospital  gradually  acquired,  from  the  libe- 
rie) These  events  are  best  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  count  Henry  de  Bunau, 
in  his  life  of  Frederic  I.  written  in  German,  p.  278,  293,  309, 333  &c. 

(17)  Gabr.  Danid,  Histoire  de  France,  Tome  III.  p.  426  &c.  Rapin  T%oiraSf 
Histoire  d'Aneleterre,  Tome  II.  p.  2^1  &c.  [HutM's  Hist,  of  Encland,  ch.  z. 
vol.  I.  p.  403  &c.]     Marigny,  Histoire  des  Arabes,  Tome  iv.  p.  285  ace. 

(Id)  The  writers  who  treat  of  these  three  orders,  though  not  all,  are  eniimera- 
tcd  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fahrinus^  Bibliograph.  Antiquar.  p.  465  Arc. 
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rality  of  pious  persons,  larger  revenues  than  were  requisite  for  the 
object  of  relieving  the  poor  and  the  sick ;  and  its  president  or  mas* 
ter,  Raymund  du  Puy^  about  the  year  1 120,  with  his  brethren, 
offered  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  make  war  upon  the  M uham* 
medans,  at  his  own  expense.  The  king  approved  the  plan  :  and 
the  Roman  pontiffs  confirmed  it  by  their  authority.  Thus  at  once, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  from  being  administerers  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  who  were  removed  from  all  bustle  and  noise,  they 
became  military  characters ;  and  the  whole  order  was  divided 
into  three  classes,  kntghtSj  or  soldiers  who  were  of  noble  birth, 
and  whose  business  it  was  to  fight  for  religion,  priests^  who  con« 
ducted  the  religious  exercises  of  the  order,  and  serving  brethren^ 
that  is,  soldiers  of  ignoble  birth.  This  order  exhibited  the  great- 
est feats  of  valor ;  and  thus  procured  immense  wealth.  After 
the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  knights  passed  into  the  island  of  Cyprus  : 
afterwards  they  occupied  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  held  it  a  long 
time :  when  expelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  they  obtained 
from  Charles  V,  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Malta,  where 
their  grand  master  still  resides.(19^  [In  the  year  1798,  the 
knights  of  Malta  betrayed  the  island  to  the  French  fleet,  then 
carrying  Buonaparte  to  Egypt.  The  English  immediately  after 
commenced  a  blockade  of  the  island,  which  lasted  two  years ; 
when  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  have  held 
it  ever  since.  The  order  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  revenues, 
during  the  French  revolution  ;  and  from  the  time  Malta  was  sur^ 
rendered  to  the  French,  has  been  sinking  into  insignificance  }  and 
is  now,  AD.  1830,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  extinct.     '^^'J 

^14.  The  second  order  was  wholly  military ;  that  is,  it  did  not 
embrace  both  soldiers  and  priests.  It  was  called  the  order  of 
Templars f  from  a  house  situated  near  the  temple  of  Solomon  in 
Jerusalem,  which  Balduin  II,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  gave  to  the 
knights,  temporarily,  for  their  first  residence.  The  order  com* 
menced  AD.  11 18,  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  had  for  its  founders  Ht^o 
de  Paganis  (Hugues  des  Payens,)  Godfrey  de  S.  Amore  (or  St. 
Omer,)  and  seven  others,  whose  names  are  not  known.  Its  full 
establishment,  and  its  rule,  it  obtained  AD.  1128,  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Troyes  in   France.(20)     These  knights  were  required  to 

(19)  The  most  recent  and  best  history  of  this  order,  is  that  composed  by  Ae- 
not.  Aubert  dt  Vertotj  by  order  of  the  knights,  and  published  first  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  1732,  5  vol.  8vo.  Add  Hipp.  Hdyot^  histoire  des  Or- 
dres,  Tomelll.  P.72&C. 

(20)  See  Jo.  MabiUonyy  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  159  &c.  [MabiU/my 
there  says  :  *^  Their  nde  was  taken  almost  verbatim  fVom  that  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
consisted  of  the  same  number  of  chapters,  viz.  72.  Many  persons  suppose  that  it 
was  drawn  up  by  St.  Bernard."  Their  rule  received  modifications  from  time  to 
time :  but  their  earliest  regulations  weie  the  following.  The  knights  »hall  attend 
the  entire  religious  services,  by  day  and  by  night :  and  if  any  one  is  prevented 
from  attending,  by  bis  military  duties,  he  shall  repeat  13  Pater  nosters,  in  place 
of  matins,  9  in  place  of  vespers,  and  7  in  place  or  each  of  the  minor  canonical 
hours.  For  each  deceased  brother,  100  Pater  noeters  shall  be  said,  daily,  for 
seven  days ;  and  his  allotment  of  food  and  drink,  (his  rations)  during  forty  days, 
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defend  the  christian  religion  by  force  of  arms,  to  guard  the  high 
ways,  and  to  protect  the  pilgrims  to  Palestine  from  the  cruelties 
and  robberies  of  the  Muhammedans.  By  its  valor,  this  order 
likewise  acquired  great  fame,  and  vast  wealth ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  its  pride,  luxury,  cruelty,  and  other  vices,  incurred  pe- 
culiar odium;  which  rose  so  high  at  last,  that  the  order  was  wholly 
suppressed,  by  a  decree  of  the  pontiff  and  of  the  council  of  Vien- 

ne.fan 

^  The  third  order,  that  of  the  Teutonic  knights  of  St.  Mary 
of  Jerusalem^  was  similar  to  the  first,  by  requiring  care  of  the 
poor  and  thasick,  as  well  as  warfare.  It  originated  AD.  1190, 
at  the  siege  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais :  yet  some  place  its  obscure  be- 
ginnings somewhat  earlier,  and  at  Jerusalem.  During  this  siege, 
some  pious  and  benevolent  Germans  undertook  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers ;  and  the  undertaking  so 
pleased  the  German  princes  who  were  present,  that  they  con- 
cluded to  establish  an  association  for  that  object,  to  be  composed 
of  German  knights.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Coelestine  III,  after- 
wards approved  of  the  society,  and  confirmed  it  by  formal  en- 
actments, ^one  were  to  be  admitted  into  this  order,  except  Ger- 
mans of  noble  birth  ;  and  those  admitted,  were  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  defence  of  the  christian  religion  and  the  holy  land, 
and  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  At  first,  the  austerity 
of  the  order  was  very  great,  clothing  and  bread  and  water  being 
the  only  recompense  of  the  soldiers  for  the  labors  they  endured. 
But  this  rigor  soon  ceased,  as  the  wealth  of  the  society  increased. 
When  the  order  retired  from  Palestine,  it  occupied  Prussia,  Li- 
vonia, Courland,  and  Semigallia ;  and  though  it  lost  those  pro* 
vinces  at  the  Reformation,  yet  it  retained  a  part  of  its  estates  in 
Germany.(22) 

fball  be  given  to  some  poor  person.  The  knights  may  eat  flesh,  thrice  a  week, 
on  the  lord's  daV)  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays ;  tlie  other  four  days,  they  must 
abstain  from  flesh  ;  and  tin  Fridays  must  be  content  with  quadragessimal  fare. 
Each  knigbt  may  have  three  horses,  and  one  squire.  No  one  may  either  hawk 
or  bunt.    See  FUury's  Histoire  de  TEglise,  Liv.  izvii.  cap.  55.     Tr.] 

(31)  See  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  56  &>c.  for  an  account  of  the  ori^n 
of  the  order.  Peter  de  Puy,  Histoire  de  I'Ordre  mifitaiie  des  Templiers,  which 
was  republished,  with  many  additional  documents,  Brussels  1751,  4to.  Me. 
GurtleTf  Historia  Templariorum  militum,  Amstel.  1691, 8vo.  [For  a  list  of  more 
recent  writers,  see  Winer's  Handb.  d.  theologischen  Literatur,  Leips.  1^^,  p. 
184.     TV.]  • 

r22)  In  addition  to  Raymund  DudCs  Historia  Ordinis  Teutonici,  Vindob.  1727, 
Fol.  see  Peter  von  Dusburgjt  Chronicon  Prusiie,  edited  with  the  notes  of  Chris- 
topher Hartknoch,  Jena  1<^,  4to;  tfjfP-  Heltjot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tome  iii. 
p.  140  &c.  The  Chronicon  Ordinis  Teutonici,  in  ^nt.  Matthai  Analecta  veteris 
SBvi,  Tom.  V.  p.  621,  658,  ed.  nova.  The  Privilegia  Ordinis  Teutonici,  in  Jo.  Pe- 
ter Von  Ladwig's  Reliquia  Manuscript.  Tom.  vii.  p.  43. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Adverse  events  in  the  West. — §  2.  In  the  East. — §  3.  Prester  John  slain. 

§  1.  Neither  the  Jews,  nor  the  polytheists,  could  give  the  chris- 
tians of  the  West  so  much  trouble  as  formerly.  The  former  were 
accused  by  the  christians  of  various  crimes,  pretended  or  real ; 
so  that  their  efforts  were  directed,  not  so  much  to  make  opposi- 
tion to  the  christians,  as  to  defend  themselves,  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could,  against  their  attacks.  Such  of  the  polytheists  as 
remained  in  the  North  of  Europe, — and  they  were  considerably 
numerous  in  several  places, — frequently  made  great  slaughter 
among  the  christians.(J)  But  the  christian  kings  and  princes, 
who  were  in  their  vicinity,  gradually  brought  their  rage  under 
restraints ;  and  they  did  not  cease  from  waging  war  upon  them, 
till  they  had  deprived  them  both  of  their  independence  and  of  their 
religious  freedom. 

§  2.  The  writers  of  that  age,  are  full  of  their  complaints  of  the 
cruelty  and  rage  of  the  Saracens,  against  the  christians  in  the 
East.  Nor  is  there  any  reason,  to  question  their  veracity.  But 
most  of  them  have  omitted,  to  state  the  great  causes  of  this  cru- 
elty ;  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  side  of  the  christians. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Saracens  had  a  right,  according  to  the  laws 
of  war,  to  repel  violence  by  violence  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  with 
what  face  the  christians  could  require  of  this  nation,  which  they 
attacked  with  large  armies,  and  slaughtered,  that  it  should  pa- 
tiently receive  blows,  and  not  return  them.  Besides,  the  chris- 
tians in  the  East,  committed  abominable  crimes,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  inflict  the  most  exquisite  sufferings  and  distress  upon  the 
Saracens.  And  can  any  think  it  strange,  that  they  should  deem 
it  right  to  retaliate  ?  Lastly,  is  it  a  new  and  surprising  thine,  that 
a  nation,  not  distinguished  for  mildness  and  gentleness  of  tem- 
per, when  provoked  by  the  calamities  of  what  was  pronounced  a 
holy  war,  should  be  severe  upon  their  subjects,  who  were  united 
with  their  enemies  in  religion  ?  . 

§  3.  A  vast  change  in  the  state  of  the  christians,  in  northern 
Asia,  took  place  near  the  close  of  this  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  victories  of  the  great  Genghiskan,  commander  of  the  Tartars. 
For  this  descendant  of  the  Mongles  or  Moguls,  a  hero  who  has 
had  few  equals  in  any  age,  attacked  David  or  Ungchan^  the  broth- 

(1)  Hdjnold,  Chronicon  Slavor.  Lib.  i.  c.  xxxiv.  p.  88.  c.  xxxv.  p  89.  c.  xl.  p. 
99.  Undenhrog,  Scriptor.  Sepientrion.  p.  195, 196,  201.  Peter  Lambeeius,  Res 
Hamburg.  Lib.  i.  p.  ^. 
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er,  or  son,  or  at  least  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Prester 
Johrif  and  himself  called  by  that  name,  and  having  conquered 
him  in  battle  slew  him  :(2)  then  assailing  the  other  prmces,  who 
ruled  over  the  Turks,  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cathai, 
he  either  slew  them,  or  made  them  tributary  :  and  after  this,  in- 
vading Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  he  overturned  the  Saracenic 
empire,  and  established  that  of  the  Tartars  in  those  countries.  (3) 
From  this  time,  the  reputation  of  the  christian  religion  was  great- 

X  diminished,  in  the  countries  which  had  been  subject  to  Presier 
)hnj  and  his  successor  David ;  nor  did  it  cease  to  sink,  and  to 
decline  gradually,  till  it  was  wholly  prostrated  by  either  Muham- 
medan  errors  or  the  fables  of  paganism.  Yet  the  posterity  of  JoAn, 
for  a  long  time  after  this,  held,  in  the  kingdom  of  Taneut,  in  which 
his  original  sect  was,  some  degree  of  power,  though  much  res- 
tricted, and  not  independent ;  and  these  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  christian  religion.(4) 

(2)  Respecting  the  3'ear,  in  which  Genghiskan  invaded  and  conquered  Prtster 
Jtmitf  the  Greek,  Latin,  "and  oriental  writers  disagree  very  much.  Most  of  the 
Latin  writers  fix  on  the  year  1202;  and  thus  refer  the  event  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. But  Marco  Paulo j  the  Venetian,  de  regionibus  Oriental.  Lib.  i.  c.  51,  52, 
63|  and  others,  state  that  it  took  place,  in  the  year  1187;  and  their  authority,  I 
choose  to  follow.  Demetrius  Cantimir,  prince  of  Moldavia,  deviates  from  both  ; 
and  in  his  preface  to  the  Historv  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  n.  xlv.  Tom.  i.  French 
•d.  states,  on  the  authority  of  tne  Arabians,  that  Gmghiskan  did  not  invade  the 
territories  of  his  neighbors,  till  the  year  1214. 

(3)  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Histoire  de  Genshiz  Can,  Paris  1711.  12mo.  pa.  120, 
121.  Barthcl.  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orientale,  Artie.  Genchizkhan,  p.  378.  Jos, 
Sim,  Asstman,  Bibliotheca  Oriental.  Vaticana,  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  101  and  295  &jc. 
Jsan  du  Plan  Carfin,  Voyage  en  Tartarie,  cap.  v.  in  the  Recueil  des  Voyages 
an  Nord,  Tome  vii.  p.  350. 

(4)  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  500  dbc.  [Mosheimy 
Historia  Tartaror.  Eccles.  cap.  ii.  p.  29  &c.     TV  ] 
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PART  U. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CUUKCR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 

I  1,  2.  State  of  learning  and  icience  among  the  Greeks. — §  3,  4.  Among  the 
Latins. — §  5.  Stady  of  the  civil  law. — §  6.  Caooo  law. — §  7.  Philosophj 
among  the  Latins. — §  6.  Disagreements  among  the  philosophers. — §  9.  Con- 
tests of  the  dialecticians.    The  realists  and  nominalists. 

^  1.  Among  the  Greeks,  though  the  times  were  calamitous, 
and  revolutions  and  intestine  wars  were  very  frequent,  the  study 
of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts  was  highly  honored.  This  was 
attributable  to  the  patronage  and  the  literary  zeal  of  the  emperors, 
especially  the  Comneni  ;  and  likewise  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  patriarchs,  who  feared,  lest  the  Greek  church 
would  lack  defenders  against  the  Latins,  if  her  [)riests  should 
neglect  learning.  The  learned  and  luminous  commentaries  of 
Eustathiusy  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  upon  Homer  and  Dionysiut 

iPeriegeies]y  shew,  that  men  of  the  best  talents  applied  themselves 
iligently  to  the  study  of  classic  literature  andantiquities.(l)  And 
the  many  respectable  historians  of  the  events  of  their  own  times, 
John  C%nnamus^{2)  Michael  Glycas,{S)  John  ZonaraSf{4)  Aicc- 

(1)  {EuataUiius  was  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  in  the  year  lid5,  when  his 
eloquence  saved  that  city  from  aemolition  by  its  Sicilian  conquerors.  He  was 
alive  in  1194.  His  excellent  commentary  on  Homer y  was  published,  Rome  1550. 
4  vol.  Fol.  and  Basil  1560.  3  vol.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  a  good  commentary  on  the 
geographical  poem  of  Dionysius  PeritgeUs,  Gr.  Paris  1577.  Fol.  He  wrote  no- 
thing on  theology,  so  far  as  is  known.     TV.]  < 

^J  [John  Cinnamon  was  secretary  to  Manud  C&mnenes,  a  Grammarian  and  a 
soldier,  who  flourished  AD.  1160,  and  was  alive  AD.  1 183.  He  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  CornnenifJohn  and  Manuel,  comprising  evenU  from  AD.  1118, 
to  AD.  1176.  The  first  part  is  very  concise ;  the  latter  a  full  history  -,  and  both 
are  written  with  fidelity,  and  in  agood  stgrle.  The  best  edition,  is  that  of  Car. 
du  Fresne,  in  six  Books,  Paris  1670.  Fol.     TV.] 

(3)  [Michael  Olycas  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  flourished  AD.^  U20.  His 
Annales  Quadripartiti,  is  a  work  not  only  historical,  but  also  philosophical^  and 
theoloffical.  Part  i.  describes  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days ;  rart  ii.  ex- 
tends Rom  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Part  iii.  to  Constantine  the  Great  *, 
and  Part  iv.  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  AD.  1118.  It  was  published 
Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  by  Labb^,  Paris  1C60.  Fol.  Glycas  also  wrote  Dispu- 
tatiunculae  ii ;  and  likewise  many  epistles,  of  which  fragments  are  preserved. 
TV.l  t 

(4)  [John  ZonaraSf  who  flourished  about  AD.  1118,  was  a  native  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  for  many  years  in  public  civil  life ;  but  beinc  berefl  of  his  wife  and 
children,  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  solaced  himself  by  writing  for  posterity. 
His  Annals  or  Compendious  History,  is  in  three  Parta :  the  first  treata  of  the 
Jews,  firom  the  creation,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  -,  the  second 
gives  the  Roman  history,  from  the  founding  of  Rome,  to  Constantine  the  Great, 
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)phorus  BryenniuSy{b)  and  others,(6)  are  proof,  that  neither  the 
disposition  to  benefit  succeeding  ages,  nor  the  ability  to  write  with 
skill,  were  wanting  to  many  among  the  6reeks.(7) 

<^  2.  No  one  took  more  pains  to  excite  and  cherish  the  love  of 
philosophy,  than  Michael  AnchialuSj  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. (8)  The  philosophy  to  which  he  was  attached,  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  Aristotle:  for  the  cultivators  of  philosophy 
among  the  Greeks,  were  chiefly  employed  in  expounding  and  im-^ 

Rbridged  chiefly  from  Dion  Cassius:  the  third  part  brioga  the  historr  of  the 
Greek  empire  down  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Commnus,  AD.  1118.  The  best 
edition  is,  that  of  Car.  du  Fresne,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1G8G.  2  vol.  Fol.  Zanaras 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  apostolic  canons,  on  some  canonical  epistles  of 
the  Greek  fathers,  and  on  the  canons  of  the  councils ;  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lished Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1618,  and  with  Beveridge's  notes,  in  his  Pandectae  Ca- 
nonum,  Oxon.  1672.  Fol.  8ome  tracts  and  epistles  of  Zoharas,  have  likewiae 
been  published.     TV.] 

(5)  [Mcephorus  Brifennius  was  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  female  histori- 
an, ^nna  Comnena,  and  of  course  son-in-law  to  the  emperor  Alexius  Comne- 
nus,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  He  was  much  concerned  in  the 
public  transactions,  from  AD.  1096^  till  AD.  1137,  the  probable  year  of  his  death. 
He  wrote  the  Byzantine  history,  in  four  Books,  from  AD.  1057,  to  AD.  lOdl. 
published  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes  by  Peter  Poussin,  Paris  1661.  Fol.  and  by- 
Car  du  FresnCj  subjoined  to  the  history  of  John  Cinnamon,  Paris  1670.  Fol. 
TV.] 

(6)  [JInna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Aleiuus  ComnenuSf  a  woman 
of  superior  talents  and  learning,  was  bom  AD.  1083,  lost  her  mother  in  1118, 
and  her  husband  in  1137.  After  this,  she  commenced  writing  her  history  of 
her  father's  reign,  from  AD.  1069,  to  1118,  which  is  properly  a  continuation  of 
her  husband's  history.  She  completed  it  AD.  1148,  and  called  it  Alexias^  or  de 
rebus  ab  Jlleocio  patre  gestis,  Libri  xv.  It  is  a  well  written  history;  and  impor- 
tant, as  giving  a  minifte  account  of  the  first  crusaders,  with  whom  she  had  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  best  edition,  is  that  of  Poussin,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  a 
Glossary,  Paris  1651,  Fol.  or  rather  its  reprint  by  du  Fresne,  subjoined  to  Cin- 
namon, Paris  1670.  Fol. 

Constantinus  Manasses,  about  AD.  1150,  wrote  a  com])endious  history,  or 
Cbronicon,  in  verse,  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1081,  which  he  addressed  to 
Irene,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus :  published  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Leyden  1616, 4to.  and  Paris  1655,  Fol. 

Jieophytus,  a  Greek  presbyter  and  monk,  who  flourished  AD.  1190,  composed 
a  narrative  of  the  calamities  of  Cyprus,  when  taken  by  the  English  crasaders, 
AD.  1191 ;  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Cotelier,  Monumenta  eccles.  Graecae, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  457. 

The  preceding  list  contains  the  most  noted  Greek  Historians  of  this  century. 
TV.] 

(7)  [If  the  term  be  taken  in  its  greatest  latitude,  including  not  merely  the 
historians  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  the  Greek  language,  but  also  historians 
of  the  Greek  church ;  then  it  must  include  the  monk  fi'estor,  the  father  of  Rus- 
sian histo^;  who  flourished  at  Kiow,  in  the  latter  part  of  t|ie  eleventh  century, 
and  first  part  of  the  twelfth,  and  whose  annals  have  procuied  reputation  to  pro- 
fessor Schbsser.  ^ce  his  Probe  Russischer  Annalen,  Bremen  and  Gotting.  1/68. 
8vo.     Schl.] 

(8)  Thtodorus  Balsamon,  Praefat.  ad  Photii  Nomocanonem  ;  in  Henry  Justdl's 
Btbliotheca  Juris  Canon,  veteris,  Tom.  ii.  p.  814. — [Michael  Anchialus  was  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  from  AD.  1167,  to  AD.  1185.  According  to  Balsamon, 
he  was  a  consummate  philosopher  :]^nd  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  a  fierce  antago- 
nist of  the  Latins.  He  has  left  us  five  synodal  decrees ;  published  Gr.  and  I^t. 
in  the  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  Lib.  iii.  p.  227.  He  also  composed  a  Dialogue,  which  he 
had  with  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  upon  occasion  of  the  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople of  legates  from  the  Roman  pontiff*;  some  extracts  ftom  which  are 
published  by  Leo  Jiliatius,  de  Consensu  &c.  Lib.  ii.  c.  3.  §  2.  c.  5.  §  2.  and  c.  9. 
5  3.     TrJ 
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proving  this ;  as  appears,  among  other  specimens,  from  Etatra" 
tins*  exposition  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Analytics.(9)  Yet  the 
Platonic  philosophy  was  not  wholly  neglected.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears,  that  many,  and  especially  those  who  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mystics,  much  preferred  this  philosopliy  before  the 
peripatitic ;  and  they  considered  Plato  as  suited  to  men  of  piety 
and  candor,  while  Aristotle  was  suited  to  wranglers  and  the  vain- 
glorious. And  their  disagreement  soon  after,  gave  rise  to  the  no- 
ted controversy  among  the  Greeks,  respecting  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Platonic  and  tlie  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

^3.  In  a  great  part  of  the  western  world,  extraordinary  zeal 
was  awakened,  in  this  age,  for  the  prosexnition  of  literature, 
and  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  learning:  to  which 
some  of  the  pontifl^,  and  the  kings  and  princes,  who  could 
see  the  utility  of  learning  in  improving  and  establishing  socie- 
ty, contributed  by  their  authority  and  tlieir  munificence.  Hence 
associations  of  learned  men  were  formed,  in  many  places,  for 
teaching  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge;  and  as 
the  youth  resorted  to  them  in  great  numbers,  eager  for  instruc- 
tion, those  higher  schools,  which  the  next  age  called  Universi^ 
tiesj  were  now  created.  Paris  exceeded  all  the  other  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  number  of  its  learned  men,  and  of  its  schools  of  va- 
rious kinds,  as  well  as  in  the  concourse  of  its  students.  Hence, 
in  this  city,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  arose  a  literary  in- 
stitution similar  to  ours  of  the  higher  order,  though  rude  and  im- 
perfect as  yet,  and  which  time  gradually  mouHled  into  form  and 
brought  to  perfection. (10)  Neaily  at  the  same  time,  a  distin- 
guished school  for  the  various  sciences,  was  founded  at  Angers, 
by  the  efibrts  and  care  of  Ulger^  the  bishop ;  though  here,  juris- 
prudence appears  to  have  held  the  first  rank.(l  1)  There  was  al- 
ready, at  Montpelier,  a  very  celebrated  school  for  the  civil  law, 
and  for  medical  science.(12)  In  Italy,  the  school  of  Bologna, 
which  had  its  conmiencement  anterior  to  this  century,  now  possess- 
ed high  renown.  It  was  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  students  of  the 
Roman  law,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  especially  after  the 
emperor  Lotharitu  11.  reinstated  it,  and  conferred  on  it  new  privi- 
leges.(13)     In  the  same  country,  the  medical  school  of  Salerno, 

(9)  [Eiutratius  was  metripolitan  of  Nice,  about  AD.  1110;  and  was  reputed  a 
learned  man,  aa  well  as  a  distinguished  theologian.  His  comments  on  Aristo- 
tle's Ethics,  and  on  the  latter  part  of  his  Analytics,  have  been  published.  His 
tract  against  CkryaolanuSy  de  processione  Sp.  sancti,  still  exists  in  MS.  besides 
(as  is  said)  some  other  tracts  on  the  same  suoject.     2V.]  : 

(10)  Caes.  Egctsse  de  Boutauy  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  463  &c.  Steph. 
Pasquier,  Recherches  de  la  France,  Livr.^L  c.  xx'ix.  Peter  Lafkbtduay  Ilisto* 
ria  Biblioth.  Vindob.  Lib.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  260.  ^Aoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome 
ix.  p.  60—88. 

(il)  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  215.  Pocauet  de  la  Livoniere^ 
Diss,  sur  r  Antiquity  de  V  Universet^  d'  Anders,  p.  21  &c.  Angers  1736.  4to. 

(12^  Histoire  generale  de  Languedoc,  paries  Benedictins,  Tome  ii.  p.  517  &c. 

(13)  The  inhabitants  of  Bolosna  tell  us,  their  university  was  founded  as  early 
as  Xhtfifih  century,  by  Tkeodosms  II.  and  they  show  the  diploma  of  that  cnipe- 
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which  had  before  been  very  celebrated,  now  allured  an  immense 
number  of  students.  While  so  many  schools  were  rising  up  in 
Europe,  the  sovereign  "pomS  Alexander  III,  enacted  a  special 
law,  in  the  council  of  Rome,  AD.  1179,  requiring  schools  to  be 
every  where  set  up,  or  to  be  reinstated,  if  they  had  before  existed, 
in  the  monasteries,  and  in  the  cathedral  churches :  for  those 
which  had  formerly  flourished  in  these  situations,  through  the 
negligence  of  the  monks  and  the  bishops,  were  either  wholly  pros- 
trate, or  much  decayed. (14)  But  the  daily  increasing  fame  and 
glory  of  the  higher  schools  or  universities,  rendered  this  law  of 
little  effect :  for  the  majority  flocking  to  those  new  seats  of  learn- 
ing, the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools  gradually  declined  and 
came  to  nothing. 

§  4.  Among  the  benefits  derived  from  these  many  literary  asso- 
ciations, at  their  very  commencement,  was  this,  that  not  only 
were  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  extended,  but  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  branches  of  it  took  place.  Hitherto  all  learning  had 
been  confined  to  what  were  called  the  seven  liberal  arts  ;  three  of 
which,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  comprised  what  was 
called  the  Trivium  ;  and  the  other  four,  arithmetic,  music,  geom- 
etry, and  astronomy,  were  called  the  Quadrivium.  Most  per- 
sons were  contented  with  the  Trivium;  but  those  who  wished  to 
be  thought  learned  men  of  the  first  rank,  ascended  to  the  Quad-' 
rivium.  To  these  [seven  liberal]  arts,  were  now  added,  besides 
the  study  of  languages,  (for  whicn  few  had  much  taste,)  theolo- 
gy^— ^not  howevef,  the  old  and  simple  theology,  which  was  desti- 
tute of  system  and  connexion,  and  rested  solely  on  texts  of  scrip- 
.ture,  and  sentences  from  the  ancient  fathers,  but  philosophical  or 
scholastic  theology ;  also,  jurisprudence^  or  civil  and  canon  law ; 
and  lastly,  medicine^  or  pnysic^  as  it  was  then  called.(16)  For, 
as  peculiar  schools  were  now  devoted  to  these  sciences,  they  were 
of  course  placed  in  the  list  of  studies  which  merited  the  attention 
of  men  of  erudition.  And  when  this  was  done,  the  common  dis- 
tribution of  the  sciences  was  to  be  changed.  Hence  the  seven 
liberal  arts  were  gradually  included  under  the  term  philosophy ; 
to  which  were  added,  theology,  jurisprudence j  and  medicine.' 

ror,  by  which  he  enriched  their  city  with  such  an  ornament.  But  most  writeni 
contend)  that  this  diploma  is  a  fabrication ;  and  they  adduce  strong  proofs,  that 
the  school  of  Bologna  was  not  more  ancient  than  the  eleoentk  century,  and  that 
its  principal  enlargement  was  in  the  tvctlflh  century,  particularly  in  the  time  of 
LothairU..  See  Car.  Sigonitis^  Historia  Bononiensis;  as  published  with  notea 
among  his  Works :  Lud.  AnJt.  Muraioriy  Antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  Tom. 
iii.  p.  23,  884,  898.  and  especially,  the  very  learned  God.  Ge.  KeufeCs  eleeant 
History  of  the  University  of  Bol^ma,  written  in  German,  Helmst.  1750.  ovo. 
Compare  Jttst.  Henr.  B'okmer's  Pqlr.  ad  Corpus  juris  Canonici,  p.  9  &c. 

(14)  See  Boehnur's  Jus  eccles.  Frotestantium,  Tom.  iv.  p.  7()5. 

(15)  P'  The  word  pkysicay  though,  according  to  its  etymology,  it  denotes  the 
fitudy  of^iatural  philosophy  in  general,  was,  in  tho  12tn  century,  applied  par> 
ticularly  to  medicinal  studies,  and  it  has  also  preserved  that  limited  sense  in  the 
English  language.**    Macl.} 
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And  thus  these  four  FaeuItieSf  as  they  are  called,  were  in  the 
next  centunr,  formed  in  the  universtiies. 

^  5.  In  Italyy  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  old  Roman 
law  revivedy  and  it  caused  all  other  systems  of  law  then  in  use} 
to  go  into  desuetude ;  after  the  discovery,  at  the  capture  of  Am- 
alphi,  AD.  1 1 37,  by  the  emperor  Lotharius  II,  of  the  celebrated 
copy  of  the  Pandects^  or  iJigeit,  of  which  there  had  been  very 
little  knowledge  for  many  centuries,  and  which  the  emperor  now 
presented  to  me  city  of  Fisa.  From  this  time,  the  learned  began 
to  study  the  Roman  law,  with  more  eagerness ;  schools  also  were 
opened  iat  the  study  of  this  law,  in  the  university  of  Bologna ; 
and  afterwards  likewise  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  also  beyond 
Italy.  The  consequence  was,  that  whereas  men  had  previously 
lived  under  various  laws,  and  every  gentleman  had  been  at  liberty 
to  choose  which  he  would  obey,  whether  the  Salic  laws,  or  those 
of  the  Lombards,  or  of  the  Burgundians,  fee.  the  Roman  laws 
mdually  obtained  the  ascendancy,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  excluded  all  others.  It  is  an  old  opinion,  that  Lo* 
thariui  Uy  at  the  instigation  of  ImetiuSy  or  Guarnerus,  the  first 
teacher  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  published 
a  decree,  that  all  should  thenceforth  obey  the  Roman  law  only, 
the  others  being  abrogated.  But  learned  men  have  shewn,  tliat 
this  opinion  is  supported  by  no  solid  evidence.^  16) 

^  6.  The  civil  law  being  placed  among  the  sciences  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  friends  deemed  it, 
not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  that  the  canon  law,  or  diat  which 
regulates  the  afiairs  of  the  church,  should  have  the  same  privilege* 
There  existed  indeed,  some  collections  of  canons  or  ecclesiastic- 
al laws ;  but  there  was  not  one  among  them,  that  was  complete, 
and  fit  to  be  expounded  in  the  schools ;  in  consequence  both  of 
their  want  of  arrangement,  and  their  deficiency  in  copiousness  of 
matter*  Hence  (xratian,  a  Benedictine  monk,  bom  at  Chiusi, 
and  now  residing  at  Bologna,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Felix  and 
Nabor,  about  the  year  1130,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  the  epistles  of  the  pontic,  and  the  decrees  of 
councils,  an  epitome  of  canon  law,  suitable  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  schools.(17)     The  Roman  pontiff,  Eugene  IIl^  was 

(16)  See  Herm,  Conringius,  de  origine  juris  Germanici,  cap.  xxii.  GvHa 
Grandus,  Epist.  de  Pandectis,  p.  21,  OS.  ed.  Florence  1737.  4to.  Henr,  Brenc- 
wonn,  Hifltoria  Pandectar.  p.  41  &c.  Laid.  Ant.  Muratorij  Praef.  ad  leges  Lon- 
Ijobardas;  in  bis  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar.  Tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  A  &c.  and  in  his  An- 
Uquit.  ItaU.  medii  acvi,.Tom.  ii.  p.  285  &c.  On  this  subject,  GeoTjgt  Calixius 
had  a  warm  controversy  with  Barth.  Mkusius,  who  adhered  to  the  common 
opinion  respecting  Imerius  and  Lotharius.  The  history  of  this  controversy  if 
given  by  Jo.  MoUeruSy  Cimbria  Litterata,  Ton.  iii.  p.  14^2  &c. 

(17)  [Of  Gratian  himself,  notbinz  more  is  known,  than  is  stated  in  the  text. 
He  completed  his  Dccretum  about  AD.  1151.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  is  subdivided  into  one  hundred  Wnd  one  Distinctiones ;  in  which  be 
treats  of  law  in  general,  and  canon  law  in  particular,  in  the  first  twenty  Dictinc- 
tioDs ;  and  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy,  their 
qualifications,  oroination,  duties,  and  powers.    The  second  part  is  subdivided 
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hi^hty  pleftsed  with  the  work :  and  the  doctors  of  Bologna  re- 
ceived It  with  applause,  and  immediately  adopted  it  as  their  guide 
is  teaching ;  and  their  example  was  followed,  first,  by  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Paris,  and  then  by  the  other  universities.  The  most 
learned  men  of  the  Romish  church  acknowledge,  that  Crratian^i 
Deeretum^  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  his  Concordia  discordant 
tium  Canonum^  as  the  author  himself  called  it,  is  full  of  number- 
less faults  and  mistakes.(18^  Yet,  as  it  admirably  strengthens 
and  supports  the  power  of  tne  Roman  pontijSs,  it  has  become  in 
a  measure  sacred,  and  still  retains  that  high  authority,  which  it 
unreasonably  acquired  in  that  illiterate  and  barbarous  age.  (19) 

^  7.  All  the  Latins,  who  wished  to  rank  among  learned  men, 
eagerly  studied  philosophy.  Most  people,  by  the  middle  of  the 
century,  divided  philosophy,  taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense, 
into  theoretical^  practical,  mechanical,  and  logical.  Under  the-' 
oretical  philosophy,  was  comprehended  theology,  in  that  form,  in 
which  it  is  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  that  is,  natural 
theology ;  also,  mathematics  and  physics.  To  practical  philoso* 
phy,  belonged  ethics,  economics,  and  politics.  Mechanical  phi- 
losophy embraced  the  seven  arts  of  common  life,  including  navi- 
gation, agriculture,  and  hunting.     Logic,  they  divided  mto  j^am- 

into  tkirty-six  Causes,  each  embraciDg  several  Questions,  which  are  treated  of 
m  one  or  more  chapters.  This  part  properly  contaios  the  rules  and  principles 
of  proceeding  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  all  the  varieties  of  causes  that  oc- 
cur. The  third  part  is  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  divided 
into  JS«e  DistmUwnes;  and  treats  of  the  consecration  oi  churches,  worship,  the 
Mcraments,  fasts  and  festivals,  images,  &c. — This  work,  (which,  witli  the  Dc- 
cretals  of  Gregory  IX.  in  five  Books,  the  Liber  sixtus  Decretalium  of  Boniface 
VIII,  the  Omstitutiont  of  Clsmmt  V,  and  the  Extravagantes  of  John  XXII.  and 
others,  constitutes  the  Corpus  Juris  Canameiy  and  forms  more  than  one  half  of 
the  whole,)  is  a  compilation  from  genuine  and  spurious  canons,  decrees,  and  de- 
cisions, without  much  discrimination ;  and  is  so  carelessly  made^  that  the  au- 
thors are  frequently  confbnnded,  and  one  cited  for  another.  It  is  therefore  no 
great  authority  ;  nor  is  it  regarded  as  such,  bj  modern  canonists.  Though  fii- 
Torahle  to  the  pretensions  or  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  the  main,  yet  it  is  against 
their  claims,  in  several  particulars ;  and  tnis  may  have  tended,  to  sink  its  credit 
with  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  After  all,  it  was  a  noble  work,  for  the  ace 
in  which  it  was  compiled,  and  justly  entitles  its  author  to  the  appellation  of  ^the 
6ther  of  canon  law.     TV.] 

(18)  See^  among  others.  Anion.  Augusdnus,  de  emendatione  Gratiani,  cum 
ttbservationibus  Steph,  Bahae,  and  Gerh.  van  Mastrickt,  Aroheim  1678.  8vo. 
^Numerous  errors  and  mistakes  having  been  discovered  in  the  Decretum  of  Gra- 
tian,  on  which  Augustinus  wrote  a  treatise,  it  was  subjected  to  a  careful  revision, 
by  order  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  then  published  with  all  the  corrections  that 
could  be  ascertained,  by  authority  of  Gregory  XIII.  AD.  1560.     TV.] 

(19)  See  Gerh.  van  MastruJu,  Historia  Juris  ecclesiastici,  §  293,  p.  325.  and 
Just.  Henn.  Bohmer,  Jus  eccles.  Protestant.  Tom.  i.  p.  100  <&c.  and  especially,  his 
Preface  to  his  new  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon ici,  Halle  1747.  4to.  Alex- 
and.  Machiavel,  Observationes  ad  Sigonii  Histor.  Bononiensem,  Tom.  iii.  Opp. 
Stgoniiy  p.  128  &c.  He  here  adduces  many  new  things,  respecting  Gratian  and 
his  labors,  from  a  very  ancient  Kalendarium  Archigymnasii  Bononiensis :  but 
these  statements  are  much  questioned.  Nor  has  that  famous  Kalendarium  yet 
been  published,  of  which  the  Bolognians  tell  us  so  much,  and  of  which  tliey 
have  repeatedly  promised  to  give  the  world  a  copy,  and  thus  end  controversy 
respecting  it.  This  fact  increases  suspicion.  And,  if  I  do  not  misjudge,  the 
fragments  of  the  Kalendarium,  which  have  been  published,  bear  manifest  marks 
of  pious  Iraud. 
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marf  and  the  art  of  reasoning :  and  the  latter,  they  subdivided 
into  rhetoric^  dialectics ^  and  sophistics.  Under  the  head  of  dta- 
lecticsj  they  included  that  branch  of  metaphysics,  which  treats  of 
general  ideas.  This  distribution  of  the  sciences  was  generally 
approved ;  yet  some  wished  to  separate  mechanics  and  grammar 
from  philosophy :  but  others  opposed  this,  because  they  would 
have  all  science  to  be  included  under  the  name  of  philosophy.(20). 

§  8.  But  the  teachers  of  these  several  branches  of  philosophyi 
were  split  into  various  parties  or  sects,  which  had  fierce  contests 
with  each  other.  (21)  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  threefold 
method  of  teaching  philosophy.  .  (I)  The  old  arid  simple  method, 
which  did  not  go  beyond  Porphyry^  and  the  Dialectxcs  ascribed 
to  St.  Augustine ;  and  which  advised,  that  few  persons  should 
study  philosophy,  lest  divine  wisdom  should  become  adulterated 
with  human  subtilties.  (II)  The  Aristotelian,  which  explained 
and  elucidated  the  works  of  Aristotle.  For  Latin  translations  of 
some  of  the  books  of  Aristotle,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned  ;(22)  though  these  translations  were  rude,  obscure,  and 
ambiguous,  so  that  those  who  used  them  in  teaching,  often  fell 
into  strange  incongruities  and  absurdities.  (Ill)  The  free  meth- 
od, by  which  men  attempted  to  investigate  latent  truth,  by  their 
own  ingenuity,  aided  however  by  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  But  those  who  pursued  this  method,  commendable  as  it 
may  be  in  itself,  for  the  most  part,  misemployed  their  ingenuity, 
and  wearied  themselves  and  their  disciples  with  idle  questions  and 
distinctions.(23)  These  various  opinions,  contests,  and  defects 
of  the  philosophizers,  induced  many  to  hold  all  philosophy  in  con- 
tempt,  and  to  wish  to  banish  it  from  tlie  schools. 

^  9.  But  none  disputed  more  subtilly,  or  contended  more 
fiercely,  than  the  dialecticians  ;  who,  being  occupied  exclusive- 
ly with  universalsj  as  they  were  called,  or  general  ideas,  confin- 
ed their  whole  science  to  this  one  ^ibject,  and  explained  it  in  dif- 

(20)  These  statements,  we  have  derived  from  several  sources ;  but  especially 
from  JBii^o  of  St.  Victor,  Didascal.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  7  &c.  Opp.  Torn.  i.  and 
f^m  the  Metalogicum  of  John  of  Salisbury,  in  various  passages. 

(21)  See  GotMr,  de  S.  Victore,  Poem  on  the  sects  of  philosophers  in  this  age ; 
published  by  WUliam  le  Batfy  Diss,  sur  l'  histoire  eccles.  et  civile  de  Paris,  Tom. 
li.  p.  254  Ac.  Bofday,  Hiitoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  562  &c.  ^ni.  fVood. 
Amiquitates  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  51.  John  of  Salisbury,  Meialogicum,  and 
Policraticon,  passim. 

(22)  Robert  de  Monle,  Appendix  ad  Si^eberL  Gemblacensem ;  published  by 
Luc.  Dackery,  subjoined  to  the  Opp.  Guiberti  de  Novigento,  ad  ann.  1126,  p. 
753.  Jacobus  Clericus  de  Venecia  uanstulit  de  Graeco  in  Latinum  quosdam  fi- 
bros  Aristotelis  et  commentatus  est,  scilicet  Topica,  Analyt.  priores  et  posteriorei 
et  £lencho8.  Quamvis  antiquior  translatio  super  eosdem  fibros  haberetur.  Thorn" 
as  Becket,  Epiatolar.  Lib.  li.  Ep.  xciii.  p.  454,  ed.  Bruxell.  1682.  4to.  Itero 
preces,  quatenus  libros  Aristotelis,  quos  habetis,  mibi  faciatis  exscribi.-— Precor 
etiam  iterata  supplicatione,  quatenus  in  Operibus  Aristotelis,  ubi  difficiliora  fiie- 
rint,  notolas  facialis,  eo  quod  interpretem  aliquatenus  suspectum  habeo,  quia  licet 
eloGuens  ilierit  alias,  ut  saepe  audivi,  minus  tamen  fuit  in  Grammatica  initituta*. 

(23)  See  John  of  Salisbury,  Policraticon,  p.  434  &c.  and  Metalogicum,  p.  8X4 
&c,  and  passim. 
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ferent  ways.  (24)  There  were  at  this  lime,  two  principal  sects 
among  them,  Realists  and  JSTominalists  ;  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  several  minor  parties.  The  Nominalists  of  this  age 
were,  indeed,  inferior  in  numbers,  and  in  authority,  to  the  Real- 
ists; yet  they  were  not  without  followers.  To  these  was  added 
a  third  sect,  that  of  the  Formalists  ;  which  took,  in  a  sense,  mid- 
dle ground  between  the  disputants.  But  they  really  did  no  good, 
for  Siey  cast  no  light  on  the  subject,  and  therefore,  only  furnished 
new  matter  for  controversy.(25)  Those  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  medical  art,  .astronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  kindred  scien- 
ces, continued  to  repair  to  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain : 
and  many  books  of  the  Arabians  were  translated  into  Latin.(26) 
For  the  high  reputation  of  the  Arabic  learning,  joined  with  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish  Saracens  to  Christianity,  induced 
many  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  and 
literature. 

^)  John  of  Salisbury,  an  ele^nt  writer  of  this  century,  pleasantly  says,  in 
his  Poiicraticon,  seu  de  nugis  cunalium,  Lib.  vii.  p.  451.  '^  He  (the  philosopher) 
isprepaied  to  solve  the  old  question  about  genera  and  species;  and  wnile  he  is  la- 
boring upon  it,  the  universe  grows  old :  more  time  is  consumed  upon  it,  than  the 
Cflssars  spent  in  conquering  and  subduing  the  world :  more  money  is  expended, 
than  all  the  wealth  which  Croesus  ever  jjossessed.  For  this  single  subject  has 
occupied  manV)  so  long,  that  afler  consuming  their  whole  lives  upon  it,  they  have 
not  understood  either  Uiat  or  any  thing  else. 

(35)  JoAn  of  Salisbury,  Policrat.  Lib.  vii.  p.  451, 452.  ''Some,  fthe  Formalists,) 
with  the  mathematicianB,  abstract  \he  forms  of  things;  and  to  tnem  refer  what- 
ever is  said  about  universals.  Others  (the  Realists)  examine  men's  sensations  of 
objects ;  and  maintain,  that  these  fto  by  the  name  of  universals.  There  were 
alao  some,  (the  Nominalists,)  who  held  that  toords  constitute  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies ;  but  their  opinion  is  now  exploded,  and  with  the  authors  of  it,  has  disappear- 
ed. Tet  there  are  still,  some  treadine  in  their  steps,  (though  thev  blueh  to  own 
theur  master  and  his  opinions,)  a^d  adnering  only  to  natiref^hat  Uiey  take  away 
Irom  things  and  from  sensations,  they  attribute  to  words." — The  sect  o^ Formalists^ 
therefore,  is  more  ancient  than  John  Duns  ScoiuSy  whom  the  learned  have  ac- 
counted the  father  of  the  Formalists.  See  also  John  of  Salisbury  *s  Metalogicum, 
Ldb.  ii.  c.  xvii.  p.  814  &c.  where  he  ^counts  the  contests  of  these  sects.  Alius 
(says  he,  among  other  thin^,)  consistit  in  vocibus,  licet  haec  opinio  cum  Roace- 
hno  sao  fere  jam  evanuerit;  alius  sermones  intuetur;  alius  versatur  intdlec' 
iSbus,  &c. 

(26)  Gerhard  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated  Italian  astronomer  and  physician,  re- 
moved to  Toledo  in  Spain,  and  there  translated  many  Arabic  books  mto  Latin. 
See  Muratorif  Antiq.  Italicae  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  936, 937.  Peter  Mirmet^ 
a  French  monk,  went  amon^  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Afiica,  to  learn  geogra- 
phy. See  La.  DtulierTf^  Spicileg.  veter.  scriptor.  Tom  ix.  p.  443.  old  ed.  Usn. 
MerUy  or  Morlachy  an  Englishman,  fond  of  mathematics^  went  to  Toledo  in  Spain, 
and  thence  brought  away  to  his  own  country  many  Arabic  books.  See  Jhit.  frood*s 
Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  56  &c.  Peter ^  the  venerable,  abbot  of  Clugni, 
went  into  Spain,  and  having  learned  the  Arabian  language,  translated  into  Latin 
the  Koran,  and  a  life  of  Muhammed.  See  Jo.  Mabilhnyy  Annales  Benedict. 
Tom.  vi.  Lib.  Ixxvii.  p.  345.  And  this  Peter,  (as  he  himself  tells  us,  Biblioth. 
Cluniaceas.  p.  1109,)  found  in  Spain,  on  the  Ebro,  Robert  Retenensis,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  Herman,  a  Dalmatian,  as  well  as  others,  pursuing  the  study  of  astro- 
logy. Many  other  examples  of  the  kind  may  be  collected  from  the  records  of 
this  century. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF  THE    TEACHERS    AND    THE    GOV^ERNMENT    OF    THE 

CHURCH. 

§  1.  Lives  of  tbe  cler^.— §  2.  EfTorts  of  the  pontic  to  aggrandize  theiiMelves. 
TbeeoDtevt  respectiof^  inveetitores. — §  3,  4,  5.  Its  progiess. — §  6.  Compro- 
mise between  tbepontiff  and  tbe  emperor. — §  7.  Two  popes  :  Anacletus  and 
Innocent. — §  8.  The  other  pontiffs  or  this  centory. — §  v.  Renewal  of  tbe  con- 
test ander  Hadrian  IV.  and  Frederic  BarbarosSa. — §  10, 11.  Contests  in  the 
electioD  ol  pontiffs.— §  12.  Contest  of  Alexander  III.  with  Henry  11.^ §  13. 
Alexander  advances  the  Roman  see.  by  various  arts. — §  14.  His  successors. — 
§  15. 16.  The  rest  of  the  clergy  and  tneir  vices. — §  17.  Contentions  between 
the  Cistercians  and  Cluniacensians. — §  IB.  Lives  of  the  canons. — §  19.  New 
monastic  orders. — §  20.  Praemonstratensians. — §  21.  Carmelites.'— §  23.  The 
Greek  writers. — §  23.  The  Latin  writers. 

^  l'.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  discover  the  traces  of  dis- 
honesty, ignorance,  luxury,  and  other  vices ;  with  which  both  the 
church  and  the  state  were  contaminated,  by  those  who  wished  to 
be  regarded  as  presiding  over  and  taking  the  lead  in  all  religious 
matters.  If  we  except  a  few  individuds,  who  were  of  a  better 
character,  and  who  lamented  the  profligacy  and  vices  of  their  or- 
der ;  all  of  them,  disregarding  the  salvation  of  the  people,  were 
intent  on  foUowmg  their  base  propensities,  increasing  their  wealth 
and  honors,  encroaching  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  sove- 
reigns and  magistrates,  and  living  in  luxury  and  splendor.  Such 
as  wish  to  investigate  this  subject,  may  consult  Bemhard's  five 
Books  of  Meditations  addressed  to  the  pontiff  EugenCj  and  his 
Apology  addressed  to  the  abbot  William ;  in  the  first  of  which 
works,  he  censures  and' deplores  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  pon- 
iiSa  and  bishops,  and  in  the  last,  the  base  lives  of  the  monks.(l} 

(1)  Gerhohtu,  de  corrupto  ecclesiae  statu ;  in  Baluze,  Miscellanea  Tom.  v.  p. 
63  &c.  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  i.  p.  6.  Append.  Tom.  ii.  p.  265,  273  4^. 
Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  li.  p.  490,  t)QO  ^.  where  he  treats  at  laree  of 
the  morals  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  coenobites.  [HumBy  (History  of  Eng.  ch.  z. 
AD.  1189,)  says  of  RUhard  /,  king  of  England,  when  about  to  enter  on  his  crusade 
to  Palestine,  that  he  <<  carried  so  little  the  apoearance  of  sanctity  in  his  conduct, 
that  Fulk,  curate  of  Neuilly,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  crusade,  who  from  that 
merit  had  acquired  the  privilege  of  speaking  the  boldest  truths,  advised  him  to 
rid  himself  of  his  notorious  sins,  particularly  hi*  pride,  avarice,  and  volvptuoustuss, 
which  be  called  the  king's  three  favorite  daughters.  You  counsel  toell,  replied 
Richard,  and  I  herdnf  dispose  of  the  first  to  the  Templars,  of  the  second  to  the  B«ne- 
dictines,  and  of  the  third  to  my  prelates."  Such  a  sarcasm  from  a  monarch, 
shews  the  notoriety  of  clerical  vice,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  direction  it  took  in 
the  principal  classes  of  clerical  persons.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  AD.  1189, 
Mr.  Bmne  says  :  '<  We  are  told  by  Giraldus  Caminrensis  (cap.  5.  in  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol  ii.)  that  the  monks  and  prior  of  St.  Swithun  threw  themselves,  one  day,  pros- 
trate on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire,  before  Henry  JJ,  complaining,  with  many 
tears  and  much  doleiiil  lamentation,  that  the  bishop  of  Wmchester,  wbo  was 
also  their  abbot,  had  cut  off  three  dishes  from  their  table.  How  many  has  he  leA 
you.' said  the  king.  Ten  only,  replied  the  disconsolate  monks.  I  myself,  ex- 
claimed the  king,  never  have  more  than  thru  ;  and  I  enjoin  your  bishop  to  re- 
duce you  to  the  same  number."     TV.]  ^ 
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^  2.  The  Roman  pontifis,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Lai  in 
church,  labored  during  the  whole  century,  though  not  all  with 
equal  success,  to  retain  the  possessions  and  authority  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  likewise  to  extend  them  still  farther ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  the  emperors  and  kings  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most, to  diminish  their  opulence  and  their  power.  Hence  arose 
Eerpetual  jarring  and  warfare,  between  the  empire  and  the  priest- 
oody  (as  it  was  then  expressed,)  which  were  a  source  of  great 
public  calamity.  Pascal  Tl^  who  was  created  pontiff  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  century,  reigned  securely  at  the  commencement 
of  this  ;  nor  was  the  opposing  faction,  that  sided  with  the  empe- 
rors, sufficiendy  powerful  to  fix  an  imperial  pontiff  in  the  chair  of 
the  deceased  Guibert.{2)  Pascal  therefore,  in  a  council  at 
Rome,  AD.  1102,  renewed  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors 
against  investitures^  excommunicated  Henry  IV,  anew,  and  stirred 
up  enemies  against  him  wherever  he  could.  Henry  resolutely 
withstood  these  menaces  and  machinations  :  but  two  years  after, 
AD.  1104,  his  own  son,  Henry  V,  took  up  arms  against  his  fath- 
er, under  pretence  of  religion  ;  and  now  all  was  over.  For  after 
an  unsuccessful  campaign,  he  was  compelled  by  his  son  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne,  and  died  friendless  and  forsaken,  at  Liege,  AD. 
1106.  Whether  the  son  was  induced  to  engage  in  this  war  with 
his  father,  by  his  ambition  of  reigning,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the 
pontiff,  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  certain,  that  Pascal  absolved 
the  son  from  his  oath  of  obedience  to  his  father,  and  very  zeal- 
ously supported  and  defended  his  cause. (3) 

%  3.  But  this  political  revolution  was  far  from  answering  the  ex- 
pectations of  Pascal.  For  Henry  V,  could  by  no  means  be  in- 
duced to  give  up  the  right  of  investing  bishops  and  abbots,  al- 
though he  conceded  to  the  colleges  of  canons  and  monks  the 
S>wer  of  electing  them.  Hence  the  pontifl^  in  the  councils  of 
uastalla  in  Italy  and  Troyesin  France,  AD.  1107,  renewed  the 
decrees  which  had  been  enacted  against  investitures."  The  con- 
troversy was  now  suspended  for  a  few  years ;  because  Henry  was 
so  occupied  with  his  wars,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  pursue  it.  But 
when  his  wars  were  closed,  AD.  1110,  he  marched  with  a  large 
army  into  Italy,  to  settle  this  protracted  and  pernicious  controver- 

(2)  [On  the  death  of  Gvibitt  or  Clement  111,  the  antipope,  AD.  1100,  his  fritnda 
cboie  one  Albert  for  his  successor.  But  he  was  taken,  the  very  day  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  confined  by  Pascal  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence.  Theodoric  was 
next  chosen  in  his  place ;  who  also  fell  into  Pascal's  hands,  105  days  after  his 
election,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of  Cava.  The  friends  of  Guibert  then 
chose  Magrinulph,  or  Sylvester  IV,  for  pope ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome, 
and  died  shortly  after.  Thus  PascalwaB  soon  left  in  quiet  possession  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's chair.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v.  p.  350.  eu.  Lond.  1761.  TV.] 
^  (3)  We  have  here  cousulted,  in  addition  to  the  original  sources,  those  excellent 
historians,  whom  we  mentioned  in  the  precedinip  century.  [See  note  (7)  p. 
182. — Hermann  de  Toumay,  (Narratio  &c.  in  Dachery's  Spicile|[.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
914,)  states,  that  the  pontiff  wrote  a  letter  to  young  Henry,  cnminatiog  hii  ftther, 
and  exhorting  him  to  aid  the  church  against  him .     TV .] 
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sy  at  Rome.  As  he  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  the  pontiff 
finding  himself  destitute  of  all  succor,  offered  to  compromise  with 
him,  on  these  conditions ;  that  the  king  should  relinquish  the  in- 
vestiture with  the  staff  and  the  ring,  and  the  bishops  and  abbots 
should  restore  to  the  emperor  the  royal  benefices,  (beneficia  re- 
galiaj)  which  they  had  received  since  the  times  of  Charlema^^ne^ 
namely  the  power  of  levying  tribute,  holding  lordships,  coining 
money,  and  the  like.  Henry  V,  acceded  to  these  terms,  in  the 
year  1111:  but  the  bishops,  both  of  Italy  and  Grermany,  vigorous- 
ly opposed  them.  A  violent  conflict  having  taken  place,  in  the 
very  church  of  St.-  Peter,  at  Rome,  Henry  caused  the  pontiff  to 
be  seized,  and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Viterbo. 
When  he  had  lain  there  some  time,  a  new  convention  was  formed, 
as  was  unavoidable,  in  which  the  pontiff  conceded  to  the  king,  the 
right  of  giving  investiture  to  bishops  and  abbots,  with  the  staff  and 
ring.  Thus  peace  being  concluded,  the  pontiff  placed  the  impe- 
rial diadem  upon  the  head  of  flc»ry.(4) 

%  4.  This  peace,  which  was  extorted  by  force  and  arms,  was 
followed  by  greater  commotions,  and  more  painful  conflicts.  In 
the  first  place,  at  Rome,  violent  tumults  were  raised  against  the 
pontiff;  who  was  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  of  basely  shrbking  from  his  duty.  To  quiet  these  tumults, 
Pascal  assembled  a  council  in  the  Lateran  palace,  AD.  1112;  and 
before  that  council,  humbly  confessed  his  fault,  in  forming  such 
a  convention  with  the  emperor,  and  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  council.  The  council  rescinded  the  compact 
lormed  with  the  emperor.(6)  After  this,  in  various  synods  and 
councils,  both  of  France  and  Germany,  Henry  was  excluded 
from  communion  ;  and  was  even  classed  among  die  Aere^ic<;  than 
which,  nothing  at  that  day  was  more  to  be  dreaded.(6)  The 
princes  of  Germany,  likewise,  made  war  upon  him,  in  several  pla- 
ces, in  behalf  of  the  church.  To  bring  these  many  and  great 
evils  to  a  termination,  JSenry  again  marched  an  army  into  Italy,  in 
the  year  1116,  and  held  a  convention  at  Rome  AD.  1117,  the 
pontiff  having  escaped  by  flight  to  Benevento.  But  the  Nor- 
mans  came  to  the  aid  of  die  pontiff,  and  Pascal  boldly  prepared 
for  war  against  the  emperor,  and  made  peparations  for  an  as- 
sault upon  the  city  Rome.  Important  events  were  now  antici- 
pated, when  the  pontiff  closed  his  life  in  the  year  1118. 

^  5.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Pascal^  John  Cajetan, 

(4)  Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned,  Jo,  MabiUony,  Annales  Benedict. 
Tom.  V.  p.  661,  and  Tom.  vi.  p.  1,  deserves  to  be  consulted,  and  on  each  of  the 
years  of  these  and  the  subsequent  transactions. 

(5)  Here  again, this  pontiff,  like  Gregory  VII jin  the  Berenganan  controversy, 

{>Iaced  his  authority  in  subordination  to  the  decisions  of  a  council,  and  acknow- 
edged  a  council  to  be  his  superior.  The  council  also  disapproved  of  the  acts  of 
the  pontiff. 

(o)  See  Jac.  Gervaisej  Diss,  sur  1'  hercsie  des  Investitures ;  which  is  the  fourth 
of  those  he  has  prefixed  to  the  History  of  the  Abbot  Sugery  p.  lix. 
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another  BeDedictiDe  monk  from  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino, 
and  chancellor  of  the  Romish  church,  was  created  pontiff,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Oelasius  II.  In  opposition  to  him,  Henry 
set  up  another  pontiff,  Maurice  Burdin,  archbishop  of  Braga  ia 
Spain,  who  chose  the  name  of  Gregory  FIll\l)  Gelasitu 
therefore,  findbg  himself  not  safe  at  Rome,  or  in  Italy,  retired  in- 
to France  ;  and  soon  after  died  there,  at  Clugni.  The  cardi- 
nals, who  had  accompanied  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  elected 
GuidOf  archbishop  ofVienne,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  a  relative  of 
the  emperor,  for  sovereign  pontiff,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Ca- 
lixtua  IL  It  was  fortunate  both  for  the  church  and  the  state, 
that  this  man  was  made  head  of  the  church.  A  man  of  noble 
birth,  and  of  elevated  views,  he  prosecuted  the  contest  with  the  em- 
peror, with  no  less  vigor  than  success,  both  by  decrees  of  councils 
and  by  other  means ;  reduced  Rome  under  his  power ;  took  the 
emperor's  pontiff  prisoner,  and  cast  him  into  prison ;  and  foment- 
ed civil  wars  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  possessing  more 
liberal  views  than  his  predecessors  in  the  papal  chair,  and  having 
no  obstinacy  of  character,  he  did  not  reject  moderate  counsels, 
and  could  relax  something  of  the  demands  of  his  predecessors, 
for  the  sake  of  restoring  [jeace  now  so  ardendy  desired.  (8) 

^  6.  Thus,  after  multiplied  efforts,  contests,  excommunications, 
and  threats,  peace  was  ratified  between  tlie  pontiff's  legates  and 
the  emperor,  in  the  diet  of  Worms,  AD.  1 122,  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  that,  hereafter,  bishops  and  abbots  should  be  free- 
ly chosen  by  those  whose  right  it  was  to  elect;  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  or  of  his  representative  :(9)  that  if  the  electors 
disagreed  among  themselves,  the  emperor  should  interpose,  and 
using  bishops  as  his  counsellors  should  end  the  contest :  that  the 
person  elected  should  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  emperor,  re- 
ceive, what  were  called  the  regalia^  from  his  hand,  ana  perform 
the  duties  due  to  hun  on  account  of  them ;  and  that  the  emperor 
should  use  a  different  mode  of  conferring  the  regalia,  from  that 
before  practised,  and  should  no  longer  confer  human  prerogatives 
by  the  $taff  and  the  ring,  which  were  the  emblems  of  sacred  or 
divine  power,  but  by  a  sceptre.(lO)     This  Concordat,  as  it  is 

(7)  See  8Upk.  Boluu,  Vita  MauritU  Burdini :  in  hia  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iii.  p. 
471  &c. 

^8)  If  I  do  not  greatljr  misjudge,  this  onhappy  contest  between  the  emperors 
ana  the  fmntifis,  respecting  the  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots,  would  not  have 
been  carried  on  with  so  much  asperity,  nor  have  been  protracted  so  long,  if  men 
of  liberal  views  and  education  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  church.  Butdurinc 
half  a  century,  five  monks  had  governed  the  church — men  born  in  obscurity,  <n 
coarse  manners,  and  inca])able  of  yielding  at  all,  that  is,  possessing  the  character- 
istic fault  of  monks,  an  inflexible  obstinacy  and  pertinacity.  But  as  soon  as  a 
man  of  a  better  character  and  of  a  liberal  mind  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
things  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  peace. 

(9)  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  people  in  Germany  have  been  excladed  flrom 
the  election  of  bishops.  See  Peier  ae  Mareaf  de  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii, 
Lib.  vi.  c.  ii.  §  9.  p.  783.  ed.  Bothmeri. 

(10)  See  Muraiarif  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  76.    Jo.  Sckiltarus,  de 
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commonly  called,  was  solemnly  confirmed,  the  next  year,  in  the 
Lateran  council ;  and  it  continues  in  force  to  our  times,  although  - 
there  has  been  some  dispute  between  the  pontiffs  and  the  empe- 
rors, respecting  its  true  import.(ll) 

§  7.   Ccdixtus  did  not  long  survive  this  pacification^  for  he 
died  AD.  1 124.     His  place  was  filled  by  Lambert,  bishop  of  Os- 
tia,  known  among  the  pontiffs  by  the  name  of  Honorius  II.     No- 
thing memorable  was  done  by  him.     At  his  death,  AD.  IISO^ 
there  was  a  schism  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  a  part  of  the  car* 
dinals  chose  Gregory,  the  cardinal  of  St.  Aiigelo,  whose  pontifical 
name  was  Innotent  II;  but  another  part  of  them  created  Peter  de 
jLeon  pontiff,  who  was  called  Anacletus  II.    The  party  oi  Innocent 
was  the  weaker  one,  at  Rome  and  in  Italy ;  he  therefore  fled  into 
France,  and  remained  there  two  years.     But  he  had  the  strong- 
est parly  out  of  Italy ;  for,  besides  the  emperor  Lotharitts,  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  and  Spain,  and  some  others,  induced 
especially  by  the  influence  of  St.  Bernard,  the  particular  friend 
of  Innocent,  joined  themselves  to  his  party ;  while  Anacletus  had 
for  supporters  only  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Scotland.     The  schism 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Anacletus,  AD.    1138:  after 
which  Innocent  reigned  alone,  till  the  year  1143,  and  celebrated 
several  councils,  among  which  was  the  second  Lateran,  AD. 
1139.(12) 

^  8.  After  the  death  of  Innocent,  Guido,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark« 
Under  the  name  of  Coelestine  II,  reigned  during  five  months,  in 
peace.  His  successor,  Lucius  II,  who  formerly  was  Gerhard^  a 
regular  canon,  governed  the  church  during  eleven  months ;  but 
not  prosperously.  For  he  was  disturbed  in  various  ways,  by  the 
tumultuous  Romans;  and  in  attempting  to  quell  one  ot  their  in- 
surrections, he  was  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone.  His  succes- 
sor, Eugenius  III,  formerly  Bemhard,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  a 
very  distinguished  disciple  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bemhard,  abbot  of 
Clairval,  came  to  the  government  of  the  church  AD.  1145,  and 
during  nine  years,  encountered  similar  troubles  and  dangers,  until 
his  death  1152.  For  he  was  repeatedly  driven  from  Rome,  and 
at  one  time  passed  along  exile  in  France.(13)     Ana^tatius  IV. 

libertate  eccles.  German.  Lib.  iv.  c.  iv.  p.  545  &c.     Caes.  RatponuSy  de  BaulicA 
Lateranensi,  Lib  iv.  p.  295  &c. 

(11)  It  was  COD  tented  among  other  thinsn,  whether  the  conaecration  should 
precede,  or  follow,  the  collntion  of  the  regSia,  See  Jo.  Hil.  Hoffmatm,  ad  Con- 
cordatum  Henrici' V.  et  Callisli  11.  Wittemb.  1739. 4to. 

(12)  In  addition  to  the  common  Historians  of  the  popes^  see  Jo.  de  LanrUs^ 
Histoire  du  Pontificntdu  Pape  Innocent  II.  Paris  1741.  Bvo. 

(L3)  [These  tumults  at  Rome  originated  frbni  a  strong  party  of  citizens,  who 
adopted  the  principles  oi  Jirndd  of  Brixen,  (see  cap.  v.  §  10.  below,)  and  wiahed 
to  snake  off  the  yoKe  of  priestly  government,  and  restore  the  aucient  form  of  the 
Roman  empire.  After  an  un.successful  application  to  the  emperor  of  Germany , 
to  make  Rome  his  renidencc,  and  to  there  exercise  the  same  powers,  as  the  old 
Roman  emperors  had  done,  tliey  determined  to  restore  the  ancient  Roman  repub« 
lie,  and  to  reinstate  the  Homsn  senate  in  all  its  ancient  grandeur.  Such  being 
their  object;  all  their  movements  were  of  course  sedition  against  the  pontiffs  as 
temporal  sovereigns.  See  G.  J.  Planick's  Geschicbte  d.  christl.  kircnl.  Gesell- 
VoL.  11.  34 
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previously  Conrady  bishop  of  Sabino,  had  a  more  tranquil  reign ; 
but  it  was  of  short  duration ;  for  he  died  AD.  1 164,  after  filling  the 
chair  one  year  and  four  months. 

^  9.  Under  his  successor,  Hadrian  If^y  who  was  an  English- 
man, and  a  regular  canon,  and  whose  true  name  was  Nicolas 
Breakspear,  the  contentions  between  the  emperors  and  the  Roman 
pontifis,  which  were  apparently  settled  in  the  times  of  Calixtus  Ily 
broke  out  anew.  Frederick  /,  surnamed  Barbarotsa,  [Red- 
Beard  J  as  soon  as  he  was  chosen  emperor,  AD.  1162,  explicitly 
declared  his  intention,  to  maintain  the  imperitorial  authority  and 
prerogatives,  throughout  the  empire,  and  especially  in  Italy ;  and 
set  bounds  to  the  immense  power  and  wealth  of  the  ponti&  and 
of  the  clergy  at  large.  Hadrian  in  view  of  this  emergency,  con- 
cluded it  to  be  his  duty,  to  defend  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the 
church.  Hence,  when  the  emperor  was  to  be  crowned,  AD. 
1166,  first,  a  contest  arose  respecting  the  functions  of  a  groom, 

I  holding  the  pope's  stirrups,  when  he  mounted  or  dismounted  his 
lorse,]  which  the  pontiff  would  have  Frederick  perform.  Then 
followed  other  disputes  and  controversies  between  them,  in  rela- 
tion to  public  matters,  which  were  fiercely  agitated  by  letters. 
These  contests  being  in  a  measure  settled,  others  followed,  of 
equal  magnitude  and  difficulty,  in  the  year  1168,  when  the  empe- 
ror, in  order  to  set  bounds  to  the  daily  increasing  wealth  of  the 
pontiff,  the  bishops^  and  the  monks,  made  a  law,  that  no  Jiefs 
should  be  transferred  to  another  person,  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  lord  of  whom  they  were  held  ;(14)  and  also 
exerted  all  his  powers  to  reduce  the  minor  states  of  Italy  under 
his  authority.  An  open  rupture  seemed  about  to  take  place,  when 
the  pontiff  was  removed  by  death,  on  the  first  of  September,  AD. 
1169.(16) 

§  10.  When  a  new  pontiff  was  to  be  elected,  the  cardinals 
were  divided  into  two  factions.  The  one,  which  was  the  more 
numerous,  created  Roland  of  Sienna,  pontiff;  the  other,  the  less 
numerous,  elected  Ociavianusy  cardinal  of  St.  Caecilia.  Roland 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  III ;  his  competitor,  that  of.Ftc- 
tor  IV.  The  emperor,  who  for  various  reasons  disliked  Alexan- 
rfer,  gave  his  support  to  Victor.  The  council  of  Pavia,  sum- 
moned by  the  emperor,  AD.  1160,  decided  according  to  the  em- 
{leror's  pleasure.  Victor  therefore,  prevailed  in  Germany  and 
taly ;  and  Alexander  had  to  quit  Rome,  and  Italy,  and  to  re- 
tire to  France.  In  the  midst  of  the  commotion  and  strife,  Victor 
died  at  Lucca,  AD.  1 1 64.     But  another  pontiff  was  immediately 

•cbaflsverfassung,  vol.  iv.  p.  334  &c.  and  the  authors  referred  to  in  note  (17)  chap. 
V.  of  this  century.     7V.] 

(14)  8oe  Afuro^pn,  Antiquitates  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  239  &c.  where  he 
■hows,  that  by  this  and  other  laws,  Frederic  first  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  power 
of  the  clergy. 

(15)  These  events  are  carefully  investigated  by  the  illustrious  count  BunaUf 
History  of  Frederic  1.  written  iu  German,  p.  45,  49,  73  &c.  99, 105  &c. 
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elected,  by  order  of  the  emperor ;  namely,  Guido,  cardinal  of 
St.  Calixtus,  who  assumed  the  name  ofPascfUUly  and  who  was 
acknowledged  by  the  princes  of  Germany^  in  the  diet  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  AD.  1165.  Alexander y  however,  returned  from  France  to  Ita- 
ly, prosecuted  his  cause  with  some  success,  and  in  theLateran  couh-^ 
cil  at  Rome,  AD.  1 167,  deposed  the  emperor^  whom  he  had  before 
repeatedly  excommunicated,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  But  not  long  after,  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  emperor,  and  Alexander  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Beneven- 
to  and  leave  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  hands  of  Pascal, 

§11.  The  prospects  of  Alexander  seemed  to  brighten  up, 
when  the  emperor,  after  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  a 
pestilential  disease,  was  obliged  against  his  inclinations  to  retire 
from  Italy,  and  when  Pascal  was  removed  by  death,  AD.  1168. 
But  his  expectations  were  soon  disappointed.  For  the  opposite 
faction  elected  JoAn^  abbot  of  Struma,  pontiff,  with  the  title  of 
Calixtus  III,  and  die  emperor,  tliough  absent  in  (termany,  and 
occupied  with  various  wars  and  contests,  supported  the  new  pon- 
tiff as  far  as  he  was  able.  And  after  settling  a  degree  of  peace 
in  Germany,  the  emperor,  AD.  1174,  marched  again  into  Italy, 
with  a  fine  army ;  intending  to  chastise  the  cities  and  republics 
which  had  revolted  from  him.  If  success  had  attended  this  expe- 
dition of  the  emperor,  he  would  doubtless  have  compelled  Alex- 
ander to  give  place  to  Calixtus.  But  he  met  with  disappoint- 
ments and  reverses ;  and  after  several  years  spent  in  alternate  de- 
feats and  partial  victories,  being  discouraged  by  adversities  and 
difficulties,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Alexander  III,  and  a  truce 
with  his  other  enemies,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1177.(16^  Some 
tell  us,  that  the  pontiff,  placing  his  foot  upon  the  neck  ol  the  sup- 
pliant emperor,  repeated  the  words  of  David,  Ps.  xci.  13. 
["  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion,  and  the  adder ;"  &c.]  But 
most  of  the  moderns  consider  the  report  as  entirely  unsupport- 
ed.(17) 

§  12.  Alexander  III,  whose  conflict  with  Frederic  I,  procured 
him  fame,  had  also  considerable  contest  with  Henry  II,  king  of 
England,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Lathe  council  of  Clarendon,  AD.  1164,  several  regula- 
tions were  enacted,  by  which  the  extent  of  the  regal  power  inres- 

(16)  These  transactions  are  well  illuRtrated,  by  count  Bunau,  in  his  Historia 
Frederici  I.  p.  115—342.  To  which  add,  Fartunatus  Olmi,  Istoria  della  venuta  a 
Venetia  occultamente  nel  an.  1177,  di  Papa  Alessandro  III.  Venice  1629. 4to.  and 
lAtd.AfU.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iv.  p.  249  ^-c.     Origines  Guel- 


peace. 

(17)  See  Bixnau's  Life  of  Frederic  I.  p.  242.  Char.  Aug.  Htumann^  Poeciles, 
Tom.  iii.  Lib.  i.  p.  145.  Biblioth.  Italique,  Tom.  vi.  p.  5, 16:  and  the  writers  men- 
tioned by  Casp.  Sagittarius,  Introd.  in  Historiam  Eccles,  Tom.  i.  p.  630.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  600. 
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pect  to  the  clergy  was  more  accurately  defined,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  circumscribed  within  narrower 
limits.  (18)     Thonuu  reilised  to  submit  to  these  regulations  ;  be- 

(18)  Seo  Matih.  Paris,  Hialoria  major,  p.  82,  83, 101, 102, 104.  Dav.  Wilkins^ 
Concilia  magnae  Britanniae,  Tom.  i.  p.  434  ^.  [These  articles  of  Clarendon, 
or  eonttitutionf,  as  they  are  called,  were  drawn  up  by  the  king,  and  ratified  in  a 
fall  assembly  of  the  great  lords,  barons,  and  prelates  of  the  nations.  The  civilians 
yielded  a  ready  assent  to  them  ;  and  most  of  the  prelates  were  disposed  to  do  the 
same.  But  Becket  long  refused,  and  at  last,  very  reluctantly,  subBcribed  to  them. 
And  of  this  compliance  he  afterwards  repented,  and  obtained  absolution  from  the 
pontiff;  who,  at  the  same  time,  disapproved  most  of  the  articles,  and  pronounced 
them  null  and  void.  The  articles,  as  exhibited  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  vL 
P.  ii.  p.  1607  SfC.  with  the  papal  approbation  or  disapprobation  subjoined  to  each, 
^re  M  follows. 

1,  If  any  controversy  respecting  an  advowson  and  right  of  presentation  to  church- 
es, shall  arise  between  laymen,  or  between  clergymen  and  laymen,  or  between  cler- 
^men  only,  it  shall  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king. 
Qmdemned  by  the  pontiff. 

2,  Churches  belonging  to  a  fief  of  our  lord  the  king,  cannot  be  conferred  in 
perpetuity,  without  his  consent  and  approbation.     Tolerated  by  thevontiff. 

2t  Clergymen  cited  and  accused  of  any  matter,  on  notification  by  the  king's  justi- 
ciary, must  appear  in  his  court,  and  answer  there,  to  whatever  theking's  court  shall 
require  him  to  answer.  So  also  whatever  the  king's  justiciary  shall  send  in  to  the 
eotirt  of  the  holy  church,  to  see  how  it  is  there  treated.  And  if  a  clergyman 
shall  be  convicted  or  shall  confess  guilt,  the  church  must  no  longer  protect  him. 
Condevmed. 

4.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  archbishops,  bishops,  or  parsons,  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom,  without  license  from  our  lord  tne  king.  And  if  they  ^o  out,  and  our 
lord  the  king  see  fit,  they  shall  give  security,  that  ihey  will  not,  while  going,  while 
absent,  or  while  returning,  bring  any  evil  or  damage  to  our  lord  the  king,  or  to  th« 
realm.     Condemned. 

5.  Excommunicated  persons  ought  not  to  give  bonds  to  remain  [where  they 
are],  nor  to  promise  by  oath  [to  do  so],  but  only  to  give  bonds  or  a  pledge  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  church,  that  they  may  be  absolved.     Condemned. 

6.  Laymen  ought  not  to  be  accused,  except  by  certain  and  legal  accusers  and 
witnesses  in  presence  of  the  bishop :  (yet  so  that  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  his 
right,  nor  any  thing  acruing  to  him  thereby.)  And  if  the  characters  inculpated 
are  such  that  no  one  dares,  or  is  willing,  to  accuse  them ;  the  sheriflT,  at  the  bish- 
op's instance,  shall  cause  twelve  lawAiI  men  of  the  vicinage  or  the  village,  to 
swear  before  the  bishop,  that  they  will  discover  the  truth,  according  to  their  con- 
science.    Tolerated. 

7.  No  one  who  holds  of  tlie  kingin  capite,  nor  any  one  of  the  barons  his  servants, 
shall  be  excommunicated,  nor  the  lands  of  any  one  of  them  be  laid  under  an  inter- 
dict, till  application  has  been  made  to  our  lord  the  king,  if  he  is  within  the  realm, 
or  to  his  justiciary,  if  he  be  out  of  it,  that  be  may  see  justice  done :  and  so  that, 
what  belongs  to  the  kiug*s  court,  may  be  there  decided,  and  whatever  belongs 
|o  the  ecclesiastical  court,  mav  be  remitted  to  it  for  decision.     Condemned. 

^  8,  Appeals,  should  thev  be  made,  ought  to  be  from  the  archdeacon  to  the 
bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop ;  and  if  the  archbishop  should 
fail  to  do  justice,  recurrence  should  be  had,  lastly,  to  our  lord  the  king,  that  to 
the  controversy  may  be  terminated  in  the  archbishop's  court,  by  a  precept  from 
the  king,  and  so  that  it  go  no  farther,  without  the  kmg*s  consent. — Condemned. 

9.  If  a  chalenge  arise  between  a  clerk  and  a  layman,  or  vice  versa,  concern- 
ing any  tenement,  which  the  clergyman  would  have  to  be  an  eleemosynary,  and 
the  layman  a  lay  fee,  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  award  of  twelve  lawful  men, 
before  the  king's  justiciary,  whether  the  tenement  be  an  eleemosynary,  or  a  lay, 
fee.  If  the  award  be,  that  it  is  eleemosynary,  the  plea  shall  be  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical court :  but,  if  a  lay  fee,  then,  unless  both  claim  tenure  under  the  same  bish- 
op or  barori,  the  plea  shall  be  in  the  king's  court;  but  if  both  claim  to  hold  of 
the  same  bishop  or  baron,  the  plea  shall  be  in  his  court;  but  so,  that  the  party 
which  before  had  seisin,  shall  not  lose  his  seisin  on  account  of  the  award  made. 
Condemned. 

10.  Whoever  belongs  to  any  royal  city,  castle,  burrough,  or  manor  of  the  king, 
if  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or  bishop  for  any  crime,  for  which  he  is  amenable  to 
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eause,  in  bis  opinion  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  divine  rights, ' 
both  of  the  church  at  large,  and  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Hostili- 
ty now  took  place  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  ;  and  the 
latter  fled  into  France,  to  Alexander  III,  who  was  then  an  exile 
there.  The  pontiff  and  the  king  of  France  procured  a  sort  of  re- 
conciliation, and  Thomas  returned  to  England.  But,  as  no 
means  could  induce  him  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  four 
of  tbe  courtiers,  doubtless  with  the  king's  privity,  assassinated 
him  in  the  church,  before  the  altar,  in  tbe  year  1170.(19)     The 

them,  if  he  will  not  make  satigfaction  upon  their  summoDs,  they  may  indeed 
^lace  him  under  an  interdict;  but  they  may  not  proceed  to  excommunicate  him, 
till  application  has  been  made  to  the  king's  chief  officer  of  the  villase,  that  he 
may,  by  law,  brine  him  to  make  satisfaction.  And  if  tbe  king's  omcer  fail  in 
bis  duty,  he  shall  He  at  tbe  king's  mcrcj,  and  thenceforward  the  bishop  may  co- 
erce the  accused  according  to  ecclesiastical  law. — Condemned, 

11.  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  parsons  of  the  realm,  who  hold  of  the  king 
in'capite,  are  to|look  on  tiieir  possessions  as  barronies  from  the  king;  and  there- 
fore are  to  be  responsible  to  the  king's  justiciaries  and  officers,  and  are  to  follow 
and  perform  all  the  customs  and  duties  prescribed  by  tbe  king;  and,  like  other 
barons,  they  ought  to  be  present  as  other  barons  are,  at  the  trials  in  the  ktr^'a 
court,  till  the  proceedings  come  to  relate  to  deprivation  of  life  or  of  limbs. — 7o/- 
eriUed. 

12.  When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbacy,  or  priory,  of  the  king's  demes- 
nes, becomes  vacant,  it  ou^ht  to  be  in  his  hands ;  and  he  shall  receive  all  its 
rents  and  issues,  just  as  of  his  demesnes :  and  wheu  the  church  is  to  be  provided 
for,  tbe  king  is  to  send  his  mandate  to  the  chief  parsons  of  the  church,  and  the 
election  is  to  be  made,  in  his  chapel,  with  his  assent,  and  by  advice  of  the  king's 
parsons,  whom  he  shall  call  together  for  that  purpose.  And  the  person  elected, 
before  he  is  consecrated,  shall  there  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king,  as  to  his 
liege  lord,  for  his  life  and  limbs  and  earthly  honor,  saving  however  the  honor  of 
bis  order. — Condemned. 

13.  If  any  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  shall  refuse  justice  to  an 
archbishop,  a  bishop,  or  an  archdeacon,  in  regard  to  himself  or  tliose  that  belong 
to  him,  the  king  is  to  enforce  jut^tice.  And  if  it  should  happen,  that  any  one 
wrongs  the  king  of  bis  rishts,  the  archbishops,  or  bishops,  and  archdcarona 
ought  to  enforce  justice,  [by  their  ecclesiastical  decisions,]  so  that  iattsfaction 
may  be  made  to  tne  lord  the  king. — Tolerated. 

14.  The  chattels  of  those  found  guilty  of  hi^h  crimes  in  the  king's  courts, 
(qui  sunt  in  regis  forisfacto,)  are  not  to  be^  retained  in  any  church,  or  churehi 
yard,  to  tbe  OMtruction  of  justice  to  the  king;  because  those  chattels  belong  to 
the  king,  whether  they  are  found  in  churches  or  out  of  them. — Tolerated. 

15.  rieas  of  debt  are  to  be  made  in  the  king's  court,  whether  due  upon  con-* 
tract,  er  not. — Condemned. 

16.  The  sons  of  tenants  in  villainage,  are  not  to  be  ordained,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  lord,  on  who«e  manor  uiey  are  found  to  have  been  born. — ToU^ 
rated. 

See  Gvthrie's  General  History  of  England,  Vol.  i.  p.  609.  and  HardiMs  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  vi.  P.  ii.  p.  1607  &c.     TV.] 

(19)  Chdl.  StephanideSf  Ilistoria  Thomae  Cantuariensis,  in  T%o.  Spark* 9  Scrip- 
tores  rerum  Anglicar.  London  1723.  Fol.  p.  4.  Christ.  Lumis,  Epistolae  et  Vita 
Tfiomae  Cantnar.  Epistolae  item  AUxartdri  ill,  Ludoviei  VII,  Henrici  II,  in  hao 
causa,  ex  MS.  Vaticano,  Bruzellis  1682.  2  vol.  4to.  and  in  the  Works  of  iMpus. 
Jfatalis  Alexander,  Selecta  Historiae  eccles.  eapita,  Saec.  xii.  Diss.  x.  p.  833  &c. 
Thomas  StapUton,  Tres  Thomae,  seu  res  gestae  Thomae  Apostoli,  S.  Thomae 
Cantudriensis,  et  Thomae  Mori,  Colon.  1d12.  8vo. — [Thomas  was  the  son  of  a 
London  merchant,  and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Having  entered  into  tbe 
service  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  sent  to  Bologna,  to  study 
canon  law.  On  his  return,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  and  not 
long  after,  the  king  called  him  to  court,  and  made  him  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land.  On  tbe  death  of  Tfieobald.  AD.  1162,  the  king  made  him  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  While  chancellor,  he  had  served  the  king  with  great  ability,  and 
lived  in  great  splendor.     But  he  now  assumed  an  austere  mode  of  life,  and  be- 
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king,  after  various  altercations,  had  to  make  such  expiations  for 
this  crime,  as  the  pontiff  dictated ;  and  the  assassinated  Thoma$ 
was,  in  the  year  J 173,  enrolled  among  the  martyrs,  or  the  glo- 
rified saints  of  the  highest  order.(20) 

§  13.  Alexander  lUj  employed  not  only  arms,  but  also  art, 
and  the  influence  of  councils  and  laws,  to  establish  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  church,  and  especially  to  confirm  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  For  (I.)  m  a  council  at  Rome,  AD.  1179,  called 
the  third  Lateran  council,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conmiotion  so  often 
produced  by  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff,  he  ordained  that  the 
right  of  voting  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  cardinals  ;  and 
that  the  person  who  had  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  college  of 
cardinals,  should  be  considered  the  legitimate  pontiff.  This  con- 
stitution has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Thus,  from  that  pe- 
riod, the  election  of  pontiffi  assumed  the  forms  which  it  still  re- 
tains ;  and  not  only  the  people,  but  also  the  clergy  of  Rome, 

camo  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  pretended '  rights  of  the  church,  and  a  rigid 
disciplinarian.  To  restrain  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  the  kinff  caused  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon  to  be  enacted.  Against  these  and  all  other  attempts 
of  the  king  to  reform  abuses,  Thomas  made  strenuous  opposition ;  and  exerting 
his  high  powers,  as  primate  of  all  England,  and  possessing  great  and  shining 
talents,  and  at  the  same  time,  supported  by  the  pope  and  by  the  king  of  France, 
be  -was  able  to  thwart  all  the  plans  of  king  Henry.  The  king  therefore  caused 
him  to  be  prosecuted  for  malconduct  while  chancellor.  He  was  also  arraigned 
for  contempt  of  the  king,  and  condemned,  in  a  grand  council  of  the  nation,  at 
Northampton,  AD.  1164.  Becket  now  appealed  to  th^  pope,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  tlie  realm  j  and  soon  after  fled  to  France.  Protected  by  the  pontiff  and 
the  kins  of  France,  he  treated  Henry  with  insolence ;  and  at  length,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  poctiff  and  the  kin^  of  France,  Henry  and  Becket  were  so 
for  reconciled,  that  the  latter  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  see.  But  he  now 
carried  matters  with  a  hish  hand,  dealt  out  h\&  anathemas  and  censures,  and  re- 
sisted  all  attempts  of  the  Icing  to  restrain  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy. 
The  king  was  now  in  Normandy.  The  archbishop  of  York,  and  several  noble- 
men, whom  Becket  had  excommunicated,  repaired  to  the  king,  complaining^  of 
the  treatment  they  received  from  Socket.  The  archbishop  remarked  to  him, 
that,  so  long  as  BecJcet  lived,  the  kine  could  never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  kins,  being  violently  asitated,  burst  forth  into  an  exclamation 
against  his  servants,  whose  want  of  zeal,  lie  said,  had  so  long  left  him  exposed 
to  the  machinations  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious  prelate.  Four  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  overhearing  the  exclamation,  immediately  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  assassinate  Becket.  They  asked  leave  to  go  to  England,  and  set  out  forth- 
with, without  apprising  the  king  of  their  designs.  Soon  after  they  were  gone, 
the  king  conjectured,  from  some  circumstances  and  remarks  of  the  men,  what 
they  intended  to  do ;  and  he  sent  messengers  after  them,  commanding  them  not 
to  lay  hands  on  the  primate.  But  the  messenfera  arrived  too  late ;  the  deed 
was  done.  The  king  was  now  greatly  distressed,  and  took  every  possible  means 
to  clear  himself  of  suspicion,  and  to  pacify  the  pope.  The  assassins  fled  to 
Rome,  did  penance,  and  obtained  absolution  from  the  pope,  on  condition  of  per- 

Setual  exile.  The  king  also  made  his  submission  to  the  pope  ;  and  with  much 
ifficulty,  obtained  absolution,  some  years  after. — See  Hume's  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  322—361.  ed.  Philad.  1810.  Ramn  Thoiras,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  and  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  370.— The  works  of  Becket 
consist  of  his  correspondence,  or  Letters,  in  six  Books,  collected  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  and  edited  by  Christian  LupuSf  Brussels  1682.  4to.  with  a  ^itadrilo' 
gus^  or  the  fourfold  life  of  Becket,  by  Herihert  his  chaplain,  JVilliam  of  Canter- 
bury, ^lan  abbot  of  Deoche,  and  John  of  Salisbury.     5>.] 

(20)  BoulaUf  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  208  &c.  and  for  his  festival,  p. 
397.    Dom.  Colonial  Histoire  litter,  dc  la  ville  de  Lyon,  Tom.  ii.  p.  249  &c. 
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were  wholly  excluded  from  any  participation  in  it.  (11.)  He  was 
the  first  of  all  the  pontic,  who,  in  the  same  council,  sanctioned  a 
crusade  against  hereticsj  who  were  then  troubling  the  church  at 
large,  and  especially  certain  provinces  of  France.  (2 1 )  (III.)  He 
took  from  bishops  and  councils  the  right  of  designating  the  per- 
sons, who  might  be  worshipped  as  saints;  and  placed  canoniza-- 
Hon,  as  it  is  called,  among  the  greater  causes  ;  that  is,  such  as 
are  to  be  decided  solely  by  the  ponti£r.(22)  (IV.)  Omitting  some 
things  of  minor  importance,  we  add  this  only,  that  he  actually 
put  in  operation  the  power,  claimed  by  the  pontiffs  since  the  time 
of  Chregory  VII,  namely,  that  of  creating  kings.  For  in  the  year 
1 179,  he  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  Alphonstu  J,  duke  of  Por- 
tugal, who  had  previously,  under  Lucius  11,  made  his  territory 
tributary  to  the  church  of  Rome.(23) 

§  14.  Lucius  ///,  who  was  previously  Ubald,  bishop  of  Ostia, 
was  the  first  pontiff  elected  solely  by  the  cardinals,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  Alexander  IIL  His  reign,  which  commenced 
AD.  1181,  was  a  turbulent  one :  for  he  was  twice  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  citizens ;  who,  doubtless,  would  not  bear  with  a  pontiff, 
elected  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom,  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  clergy  and  people.  He  therefore  died  an  exile,  at  Vero- 
na, AD.  1185.  His  successor,  Hubert  Crivellij  bishop  of  Mi- 
lan, known  among  the  pontiffs  by  the  name  of  Urban  III,  died  of 
grief,  on  account  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  AD* 
1187,  after  performing  nothing  of  much  importance.(24)  The 
next  pontiff,  Gregory  f^III,  previously  Albert  of  Benevento,  and 
chancellor  of  the  church  of  Rome,  died  in  die  second  month  of 
his  pontificate.  After  him,  Clement  HI,  previously,  Paul,  bish- 
op of  Palestrina,  [Praeneste,  near  Rome/1  reigned  longer ;  for  he 
continued  to  the  fourth  year,  and  died  AD.  1191 :  yet  few  of  his 
deeds  are  worth  the  notice  of  posterity,(25)     More  famous  was 

(21)  See  NataUs  Mexander,  Selecta  Hist,  eccles.  capita,  Saecul.  zii.  Diss.  ix. 
p.  819.  where  he  treats  at  large  of  this  council :  also  liardidn's  Concilia,  Tom. 
vi.  P.  ii.  p.  1671  &c.  [Dr.  Maclaine  is  stumbled,  that  Moskeim  and  others  should 
call  this  the  tkird  Lateran  council ;  when  it  appears,  there  had  been  six  or  ei^ht 
councils  previously  held  there.  But  there  was  no  mistake  made  by  Moshetm. 
This  was  the  third  general  council  of  the  Lateran ;  all  the  precedmg,  except 
two,  having  been  provincud  councils.     2V.] 

(22)  The  subjects  of  pontifical  elections  and  carumization,  were  discussed  un- 
der the  eleventh  century,  p.  184,  and  notes  (12)  (13). 

(23)  Baronitis,  Annales,  ad:  ann.  1179.  Innocent  III.  Epistolae,  Lib.  i.  Ep. 
49.  Tom.  i.  p.  54.  ed.  BtUuze.  [It  should  be  remembered,  that  ^Uxandir  in, 
only  confirmed  the  title  of  king  to  Mphonsus  ;  it  having  long  before  been  appli- 
ed to  him,  by  his  army,  and  by  some  neighboring  princes.  See  Pagi,  Critica  in 
Baron,  ad  ann.  1139.  §  23.     TV.] 

(24)  [He  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  and  quarrelled 
with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death.  But  he  could  not  coerce  hiaxy  because  the 
German  bishops  adhered  to  the  emperor.  He  once  resolved  to  excommunicate 
Frederic;  but  the  people  of  Verona  where  he  resided,  would  not  allow  of  such 
a  transaction  in  their  city.  See  Schmidts  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  vi.  p.  249  &c. 
Tr\ 

25)  [The  most  important  of  his  acts,  was  his  compromise  with  the  citizens 
iorae,  by  which  ne  gave  the  city  a  new  form  of  government,  yet  retained 
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Coelestine  III^  who  was,  before  his  electioD,  Hyacinth  of  Rome, 
and  cardinal  deacon  :  for  in  the  year  1194,  he  laid  under  an  in* 
terdict,  the  emperor  Henry  VI,  and  Leopold  duke  of  Austria,  for 
having  imprisoned  king  Richard  of  England,  on  his  return  from 
the  holy  land ;  and  also,  Alphonso  X,  king  of  Gallicia  and  Leon, 
on  account  of  an  incestuous  marriage :  and  he  commanded,  though 
without  effect,  Philip  Augustus  the  king  of  France,  to  receive 
back  his  repudiated  wife  Ir^elburg.{2^)  But  this  pontiff,  aud 
nearly  all  the  others  of  the  present  century,  were  outdone  and 
eclipsed,  by  the  pontiff  elected  near  the  end  of  the  century,  AD. 
1198,  namely,  Juothairj  count  of  Signi,  a  cardinal  deacon,  who 
assumed  the  pontifical  name  of  Innocent  IIL  But  his  reign  will 
properly  be  described  under  the  following  century. 

^15.  Of  the  flagitious  conduct,  the  frauds,  the  ignorance,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  inferior  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the  deacons, 
the  whole  history  of  these  times,  and  the  laws  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal councils  afibrd  ample  testimony.(27)  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  monks  were  in  higher  repute  than  the  secular  clergy ; 
for  being  bound  by  their  vows  and  by  their  respective  rules  of  life, 
they  had  fewer  opportunities  of  committing  crimes.  And  yet 
these  monks,  who  claimed  preeminence  in  the  church,  and  des- 
pised and  inveighed  against  both  the  secular  clergy  and  the  regj' 
ular  canons,{28)  had  in  most  places  departed  entirely  from  their 

tho  supreme  power  in  hja  own  bandn.  He  therefore  made  Rome  the  place  of  his 
febidence ;  wiiereaa  his  three  immediate  predecessors  had  been  unabic  to  reside 
there.    See  BarorUus,  Annates,  ad  ann.  1183.  No.  23.     Tr."^ 

(26)  [Though  tho  Mue  did  not  retreat,  when  tlie  interdict  was  laid  on  him, 
yet  as  the  pope,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  brother  to  lugelburga,  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  matter,  Phitip  concluded  to  end  the  contest  by  restoring 
his  queen.     iSee  Z>antc/'j  Hist,  of  France,  in  £ng.  vol.  i.  p.  426^bc.     2V.] 

(2y)  P'  The  ecclesiastics  of  that  age  had  renounced  all  immediate  subordina- 
lion  to  tlie  magistrnfe:  they  opcoly  pretended  to  an  exemption  in  criminal  accu- 
sations from  a  trial  before  courts  of  justice;  and  were  gradually  introducing  a 
like  exemption  iu  civil  causes.  Spiritual  penaUies  alone  wuld  be  inflicted  on  their 
offences :  end  aa  the  clergy  had  cxtrcmciy  multiplied  iu  England,  and  many  of 
Inem  were  consequently  of  very  low  characters,  crimes  of  &e  deepest  dye^  mur- 
dorSf  robberies f  adulteries,  rapes^  tcere  daily  committed  teitk  impumty  by  the  eccle- 
siastics. It  had  been  found  for  instance,  on  euquiry,  that  no  less  than  a  hundred 
murders  had,  since  the  king's  accession,"  [AD.  1154 — 1163,]  "  been  perpetrated 
by  men  of  that  profession,  who  had  never  been  called  to  account  for  tnose  o^ 
fences;  (Neubr.  p.  394.)  and  holy  orders  were  become  a  full  protection  ibr  all 
enormities.  A  clerk  in  Worcestershire,  having  debauehed  a  gentlemau's  daugh- 
ter, had  at  this  time  proceeded  to  murder  the  father;  and  the  general  indigna- 
tion against  this  crime,  moved  the  kin|[  to  attempt  the  remedy  of  an  abuse  which 
was  become  so  palpable,  and  to  require  that  tiie  clerk  should  be  delivered  up, 
and  receive  condign  punishment  from  the  magistrate.  (FitzSteph.  p.  33.  Hist. 
Quad.  p.  32.)  Becket  insisted  on  the  privileges  of  the  church  ;  and  confined 
the  criminal  in  the  bishop's  prison,  lest  he  should  be  seized  by  the  kings  officers ; 
rnaintained  that  no  greater  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  him,  than  degrada- 
tion. And  when  the  king  domandod,  that  immediately  after  he  was  degraded, 
he  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  power ;  the  primate  asserted,  that  it  was  iniqui- 
tous to  try  a  man  ttoice  upon  the  same  accusation,  and  for  the  same  offence." 
Hume's  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  chap.  viii.  reign  of  Henry  H.  p.  333,  334.     Tr.] 

(28)  See  the  Epistle  of /fuptfrt  Tuition  sis,  in  Edm.  Marttnes  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotor.  Tom.  i.  p.  285  &c.  who  places  the  monks  before  the  apostles  them-' 
selves. 
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insdtutioos  and  rules,  and  exhibited  to  the  pubHc,  patterns  of  vice 
and  wickedness,  rather  than  of  virtue. (29)  The  Cluniacensians 
were  for  a  long  time  the  best  and  most  devout  among  the  Bene- 
dictines t  but  under  their  abbot  PontitiSy  being  loaded  with  wealth 
and  riches  by  the  liberality  of  the  pious,  they  entirely  laid  aside 
tbeir  former  strictness,  and  copied  after  the  base  lives  of  the  other 
Benedictines.  And,  although  some  of  the  succeeding  abbots  en- 
deavored to  cure  the  evil,  -their  efforts  fell  far  below  their  wishes 
and  their  expectations ;  nor  could  the  primitive  sanctity  of  Clug- 
ni  ever  be  restored.  (30) 

^16.  Among  the  CisttrcianSj  who  were  neither  so  old  nor  so 
rich  an  order  as  the  Cluniacensians,  there  was  far  more  appear- 
ance of  innocence  and  sanctity.  Hence  a  large  share  of  the  res- 
pectability, which  the  Cluniacensians  had  enjoyed,  was  transfer- 
red to  the  Cistercians ;  and  they  increased  daily  in  numbers,  wealthy 
and  power.  No  man  in  this  age,  contributed  more  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  order,  than  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Clairval,  St. 
Bernard;  a  man  of  immense  influence  throughout  christian  Eu- 
rope ;  one  who  could  effect  whatever  he  pleased,  often  merely 
by  his  word  or  nod,  and  could  dictate  even  to  kings,  what  they 
must  do.  He  is  therefore  justly  called  the  second  parent  and 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  order :  and  this  order,  both  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  was  called  from  him,  the  Bemardine order. [SI) 
A  hundred  and  sixty  monasteries  owed  their  origin  or  their  regu- 
lations to  him ;  and  when  he  died,  he  left  seven  hundred  monks 
in  his  monastery  of  Clairval.  Among  his  disciples  there  were 
many  who  became  archbishops  and  bishops,'  besides  one  sove- 
reign pontiff,  Eugene  III. 

^17.  Biit  this  prosperity  of  the  Cistercians,  excited  the  envy 
of  the  Cluniacensians;  and  produced,  first  stoong  dislike,  and 
afterwards  open  quarrels,  between  these  two  opulent  and  power- 
ful orders.  Each  of  them  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict; 
but  they  differed  in  dress,  and  in  the  regulations  superadded  to 
the  rule.  The  Cluniacensians  accused  the  Cistercians  of  too 
great  austerity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cistercians  taxed  the 
Cluniacensians  with  having  abandoned  their  former  sanctity  and 
regular  discipline;  which  was  strictly  true.     St.  Bernard,  the 

(29)  See  JVigd  Wireker^  an  English  poet  of  much  wit,  who  lived  about  tlie 
middle  of  this  century^  in  hia  Speculum  StuItoruiU)  or  BruncUus;  a  poem  oileu 
pablivhedy^and  in  which  he  severely  laalies  the  several  orders  of  monks  of  his 
ace,  sparing  almost  none  except  the  Carthusians.  [This  pocmi  among  other 
editions,  was  published  at  Frankf.  1G02,  aud  at  Wulfeubuttle,  1002.  8vo.  In  it, 
an  888  18  represented  as  wishing  to  excliange  his  short  tail  for  a  long  one ;  indica- 
tive of  a  monk,  aspiring  after  an  abbacy.  ScA/.j  Also,  Bemhard'a  Cunsidera- 
tiooes  ad  Eucenium,  Lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

(30)  See,  oesides  mmnj  others,  Edm.  Martenes  AmpHssima  collectio  monu- 
moDtor.  veterum,  Tom.  ix.  p.  1119. 

(31)  See  Jo,  Mabiliany,  Annales  Ordiois  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  passim;  and  io 
his  life  of  St.  Bernard,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Bernard's  Works.  Jtwelus 
Manrimuz y  Annalea  Cislercienses ;  nearly  throughout  the  second  vol.  and  in  a 
^n  ot  the  third. 

Vol.  IL  35 
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oracle  and  guardian  of  the  Cistercians,  in  the  year  1127,  first  at- 
tacked the  CluDiacensians  in  writing.  St,  Peter  Maurice^  abbot 
of  Clugni,  replied  to  him  with  much  modesty.  The  controversy 
was  now  propagated  farther,  and  extended  over  other  countries 
of  £urope.(32)  To  this  contest,  another  of  greater  warmth  was 
added,  respecting  tithes.  In  the  year  1 1 32,  Innocent  11,  among 
other  new  privileges  conferred  on  the  Cistercians,  exempted  them 
from  the  payment  of  tithes  on  their  lands :  and  as  many  of  these 
lands  had  paid  tithes  to  the  Cluniacensians,  they  were  greatly  of- 
fended at  this  indulgence  of  the  pontiff,  and  ei^tered  into  warm 
controversy,  both  with  the  Cistercians,  and  with  the  pontiff  him<* 
self.  In  the  year  1155,  this  controversy  was  in  some  way  ad- 
justed ;  but  how,  does  not  clearly  appear.(33) 

^  18.  Of  tlie  regular  canons y  whose  origin  was  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  many  spent  their  time  much  better,  than  the  crowd 
of  monks  did ;  and  they  were  not  unserviceable  to  the  church,  by 
keeping  schools,  here  and  there,  and  by  performing  other  of- 
fices.^34)  And  as  the  pious  and  the  good  therefore  treated  them 
with  much  kindness,  and  as  they  were  often  put  in  possession  of 
the  goods  of  the  vicious  monks,  tlie  latter  loaded  them  with  abuse. 
The  canons,  on  the  contrary,  assailed  the  monks  both  orally  and 
in  writings  ;  and  maintained,  that  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
sacred  offices  and  honors,  and  to  live  in  their  cloisters,  secluded 
from  the  intercourse  of  men.  Hence  a  long  and  bitter  controver- 
sy arose  between  the  monks  and  the  canons,  respecting  their  com- 
parative merits  and  rank ;  in  which  both  parties  went  to  ex- 
tremes. (35)  On  the  side  of  the  monks,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing eminent  men,  in  particular,  engaged  ardently  in  the  con- 
test, namely,  Peter  Abelard,  Hugo  of  Amiens,  and  Rupert  of 
Duytz :  the  cause  of  the  canons  was  defended  among  others,  by 
Philip  Harveng,  abbot  of  Good  Hope.  (36)  The  relics  of  this 
old  controversy  are  visible  at  the  present  day. 

^19.  To  the  Benedictine  order,  a  new  sect  was  added,  near 
the  commencement  of  tliis  century;  namely,  the  order  of  Fonte" 
vraud  [Fontis  Ebraldi,J  so  named  from  the  place  where  its  first 

(32)  St.  Bemkardi  Apologia,  (for  8o  his  book  is  entitled,)  among  his  O^ra, 
Tom.  i.  p.  523 — 533.  The  repl^  of  Peter  Cluniacensis,  surnamed  VenerabUis,  is 
extant  among  his  epistles,  Lib.  i.  £p.  28,  in  the  Biblioth.  Cluniacens.  Tom.  i.  p. 
657 — 695.  Add  the  Dinlogus  inter  Cluniacensem  et  Cisterciensem  ;  published 
by  Edm.  MartenBy  Thesour.  Anecdotor.  Tom  .v.  p.  1573 — 1613.  Compare  Mainl- 
Umy,  Annales  Bencd.  Tom.  vi.  p.  80  ^.  and  ManriqueZj  Annales  Cisterciens. 
Tom.  i.  p.  28  ^.     [Flcury,  Histoire  ecclesiast.  Liv.  Ixvii.  §  49,  50.     !ZV.] 

(33)  See  Angel.  Manriquez^  Annales  Cisterciens.  Tom.  i.  p.  232  4^.  MainUo- 
ni/,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  212,  479.  and  his  Preface  to  theOfp.  S.  Bein- 
hardi.  Jo,  de  LanneSy  Histoire  du  Pontificat  d'  Innocent  11.  p.  68  ^c.  79  4^.  Jo, 
Jfic.  Hertius,  de  Exemptione  Cisterc.  a  decimis. 

(34)  See  the  Histoire  Utteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  ix.  p.  112  &c. 

(35)  See  Lami/erti  Epistola;  in  Mar tene's  TheBaunie  Anecdotor.  Tom.  i.  p. 
329  &4}. 

(36)  Madardi  Opp.  p.  228.  ed.  Paris  1616.  4to.  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotor. Tom.  V.  p.  970,  975, 1614  &c.  and  his  Amplissima  coUectio,  Tom.  ix.  p. 
971,  972.     PiiU.  Harvengii  Opera,  p.  385,  Duaci  1621.  Fol, 
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monastery  was  erected,  on  the  confines  of  Angers  and  Tours,  then 
a  wUd  spot  beset  with  thorns.  Its  founder  was  Robert  of  Arbris- 
ceUes,  first  an  eremite,  and  then  a  monk  ;  who  prescribed  for  his 
followers,  of  both  sexes,  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  ;  but  with  the 
addition  of  some  singular  and  very  austere  regulations.  Among 
these  regulations,  one  very  noticeable  and  altogether  peculiar, 
was,  that  he  united  the  monasteries  for  the  two  sexes,  and  sub- 
jected both  the  men  and  women  to  the  government  of  a  female  ; 
professedlv  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  Christy  who  com- 
mended St.  John  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  would  have  him 
to  obey  her  as  a  mother.  (37)  Robert  was  equally  successful  with 
the  other  founders  of  new  [monasticl  sects,  in  those  times  :  for  the 
novelty  of  the  institution,  and  the  smgularity  of  its  form,  allured 
great  numbers  to  embrace  it.  But  he  fell  under  strong  suspicion 
of  having  too  great,  and  unlawful,  familiarity  with  females;  from 
which  his  modern  disciples  use  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to 
vindicate  his  character.  (38) 

§  20.  J^orbert,  a  German,  and  subsequently  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  attempted  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  regular  ca- 
nonsj  which  was  now  sinking  in  many  places,  and  wholly  pros- 
trate in  others.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1121,  he  establish- 
ed a  new  sect,  at  Premontre  in  Champagne  ;(39)  which  recom- 

(37)  Peter  Abdardf  Opera  p.  38,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  form  still 
retained  by  the  order,  and  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt;  notwithstanding  Ja.  MabU- 
/ony, from  his  zeal  for  the  Benedictine  fraternity,  labors  aflcr  a  sort  to  invalidate 
it;  in  his  Annates  Benedict.  Tom.  v.  p.  42!).  Concerning  this  Robertf  and  his 
Older,  see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  iii.  Februar.  p.  503  &c.  /Hon.  SammarthanmSf 
Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1311  &c.  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionaire,  Tom.  ii.  art. 
Fontevraudf  p.  1187  ^-c.  Hipp.  Ilelyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tom.  vi. p.  83.  On 
the  present  state  of  Fontevraudf  sec  Moleon,  Voyages  Liturgiques,  p.  108  ^.  and 
Martene*s  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux  Benodictins,  P.  ii.  p.  1  ^. 

^)  The  Epistles  of  Godfrey  of  Vendome,  and  of  Marbod,  in  which  Robert  is 
severely  censured,  are  well  known.  In  what  manner  these  accusations  are  an- 
swered by  the  monks  of  Fontevraud,  may  be  learned  from  Jo.  de  la  MtunfemUf 
Clypeus  nascentis  Ordinis  Fontebraldensis,  Paris  1684. 8vo.  and  his  Dissertationes 
in  "Eplstolam  contra  Robertum  de  Arbrisscllo,  Salmurii  1G82.  8vo.  There  was  a 
dispute  on  this  subject  with  Peter  Bayle.  See  the  Dissertation  apologetique  pour 
le  Bienheuroux  Rob.  d'  Arbrisselles  sur  ce  qu'  en  a  dit  M.  Bayle ;  Anvers  1701. 
8vo.  not  to  mention  Ma^iUony^  Annates  Bened.  Tom.  v.  and  vi.  p.  9, 10,  and 
many  others. — ["  In  the  year  1177,  some  nuns  of  this  order  were  brought  into 
England,  at  the  desire  of  Henry  //.  who  gave  them  the  monastery  of  Ambrea- 
bury  in  Wiltshire.  They  bad  two  other  houses  here ;  the  one  at  Eaton,  and  the 
other  at  Westwood  in  Worcestershire."  JVacZ.— The  founder  of  this  order,  Robert, 
or  Rodbert,  was  bom  about  AD.  1047,  at  Arbrissel,  seven  leagues  from  Rennos ; 
became  doctor  of  divinity  at  Paris  in  1074  ;  assisted  the  bishop  of  Rennes;  was 
made  archpresbyter  in  1085;  formed  a  college  of  regular  canons  in  1094,  became 
&mouB  as  a  preacher ;  resigned  an  abbacy  in  10(^8,  to  travel  and  preach  ;  set  up 
the  monastery  of  Fontevraud  in  1100;  and  employed  several  succeeding  years  in 
travelling  about  France,  and  establisbiog  monasteries,  till  his  death  in  the  year 
1117.    His  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pontiff  in  1113;  and  Bertradej  (formerly 

aueen  of  France,)  was  the  first  lady  abbess.  She  died  in  1115.  About  AD.  1700, 
tie  order  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  those  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Auvergne, 
and  Bretagne ;  which  collectively  contained  57  priories.  See  Bayfef  Dictionaire, 
art.  Fontevraud.     Tr.l  ... 

(39)  {Premtmtrfj  the  original  seat  of  this  order,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Moshetm  and 
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mendiflg  itself  by  sobriety  of  life  and  manners,  and  cultivating  lite- 
rature and  the  useful  arts,  at  once  extended  itself  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  in  a  little  time  acquired  immense  riches.^40)  But  this 
prosperity  of  the  order  soon  extinguished  their  primitive  zeal,  and 
plunged  the  Praemonsiratensians  into  all  kinds  of  vice. .  They 
follow  the  rule,  which  is  called  St.  AugusiineU^  but  with  some 
slight  alterations,  and  the  addition  of  certain  severe  laws,  whose 
authority  however,  and  influence  did  not  long  survive  their  au* 
thor.(41) 

^21.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  one  Bertholdj  a  Cala- 
brian,  with  a  few  companions,  migrated  to  mount  Carmd  [in 
Palestine],  and  in  the  place  where  the  prophet  EU(U  of  old  is 
said  to  have  hid  himself,  built  a  humble  cottage,  with  a  chapel, 
in  which  he  and  his  associates  led  a  laborious  and  solitary  life. 
As  others  continued  to  unite  themselves  with  these  residents  on 
mount  Carmel,  Albert^  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century,  prescribed  for  them  a  rule  of 
life  ;  which  the  pontiffs  afterwards,  sanctioned  by  their  authority, 
and  also  changed  in  various  respects,  and  when  it  was  found  too 
rigorous  and  burdensome,  mitigated  considerably.(42)    Such  was 

by  Helyoty  in  Chaiopa^e;  by  Dr.  Maclainej  in  Picardy ;  and  by  some  maps,  in 
tBe  Isle  of  France.  It  is  situated  indeed  near  the  borders  of  ail  three  ;  but  accord* 
ing  to  Busching's  Geography,  (vol.  ii.  p.  373.  ed.  5.  Hamb.  1764.)  the  last  men- 
tioned, is  the  true  location ;  for  Promontr^  belong  to  the  LaonnoiSf  a  dependance 
of  the  government  of  the  lalo  of  France,    von  Emem.'] 

(40)  ["  The  rclipous  of  this  order  were  at  first  so  poor,  that  they  had  nothing 
they  could  call  their  own,  but  a  single  ass,  which  served  to  carry  the  wood  they 
cut  down  every  morning  and  sent  to  Laon  in  order  to  purchase  oread.  But  in  a 
short  time  they  receivod  so  many  donations,  and  built  so  many  monasteries,  that^ 
thirty  years  nflcr  the  foundation  of  this  order,  they  had  above  an  hundred  abbiee 
in  France  and  Germany.  In  process  of  time,  the  order  increased  so  prodigiously, 
that  it  had  monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  amounting  to  10()0  abbics,  300 
provostships,  a  vast  number  of  priories,  and  1>00  nunneries.  But  this  number  is 
DOW  greatly  diminished.  Besides  what  they  lost  in  protcstant  countries,  of  65 
abbies,  that  they  had  in  Italy,  there  is  not  one  now  remaining."     MacIJ] 

(41)  See  Hipp.  HeJyoty  llistuire  des  Ordres,  Tom.  ii.  p.  loG.  and  the  writers 
cited  by  him.  Chrysostrnn  van  der  SterrCj  Vita  S.  Norberti  Praemonstratensium 
patriarchae,  Antw.  Itl56.  8vo.  Ludov.  Hugo,  Vie  de  S.  Norberf,  Luxemb.  1704. 
4to.  Add  Jo.  Launoy,  (though  sometimes  uncaudid,)  Inquisitio  in  privilexia  Or- 
dinis  Praemonstrat.  cap.  1,  2.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  448  4'C.  On  the  pre- 
sent state  (^f  tho  place  and  the  monastery  of  Premontr6,Bee  Martene's  Voyage  lit* 
tenure  de  deux  Benedictins,  Tom.  ii.  p.  49^c.  ^"^  The  PraenumstratenseSf  or 
monks  ofPremontr6y  vulgarly  called  IVhite  Cantms.came  first  into  England^  AD. 
1146.  Their  first  monastery,  railed  JS'eto-House,  was  built  in  Lincolnshire,  by 
PeUr  de  SauliOf  and  dedicated  to  2St.  Martial.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  /,  the  or- 
der in  question  had  27  monasteries  in  England."     Matl] 

(42)  I  have  here  followed,  principally,  Dan.  Papebioch,  an  accurate  writer  on 
this  subject,  and  well  supported  by  authorities ;  in  the  Acta  i^anctor.  Antwerp, 
mense  Aprili  Tom.  iii.  p.  774— 80i2.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Carmelites  mov- 
ed a  great  contest  with  this  learned  Jesuit,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  for  dispara|;ing 
the  dignity  and  anti(}uity  of  their  order.  The  hi.story  of  this  long  contest  is  given 
by  Hipp.  Helijotf  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tom.  i.  p.  2S2  ^-c.  It  was  terminated  in 
the  year  1698,  by  Innocmt  XI f,  who  imposed  sil  jnce  on  both  parties.  [The  Car- 
melites ncensed  Papebroch  before  the  pontiff,  IiinoccntXII,  alleging  that  the  volumes 
of  the  Acta  Sanctor.  which  boro  his  name,  were  full  of  errors.  The  pontiff  re- 
ferred the  case  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  The  Citrmelites,  being  in  biffh 
repute  in  Spain,  brought  these  books  before  the  Inquisition  of  that  country,  in  the 
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the  origin  of  the  celebrated  order  of  Carmelites^  cnt  as  it  is  com- 
monly  called,  the  order  of  St.  Mary  of  mount  Carmel :  which 
sobsequently  passed  from  Syria  into  Europe,  and  became  one  of 
the  principal  mendicant  orders.  Tiie  Carmelites  themselves  re- 
ject with  disdain  this  account  of  their  origin,  and  most  strenuously 
contend,  that  the  holy  prophet  Elias^  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
the  parent  and  founder  of  their  society.  (43)  But  they  are  able  to 
persuade  very  few,  (or  rather  none,  out  of  their  society,)  that 
their  origin  was  so  ancient  and  illustrious  ;  and  many,  even  in  the 
Romish  communion,  treat  their  pretensions  with  great  severi^.(44) 
^  22.  We  will  now  mention  the  principal  writers,  both  Greeks 
and  Latins.  Among  th6  former,  the  most  noted  in  after  times 
Dvere,  Philip  Solitarius,  whose  Dioptra^  or  dispute  between  the 
soul  and  the  body,  is  sufficiently  known.(45)  Eiistratius,  who 
defended  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  against  tne  Latins,  and  explain- 
ed some  books  of  Aristotle.  (46)  Euthymius  Zigabenus^  who, 
on  account  of  his  Panoply  against  all  heretics,  and  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  scriptures,  may  be  ranked  among  the  principal  wri- 

year  1G91 :  and  by  that  tribunal,  the  14  volumes  for  March,  April,  and  May,  were 
condemned,  AD.  16(6.  Papebroeh  and  his  friends,  however,  obtained  liberty  to 
offer  to  the  Inquisition  a  vindication  of  the  volumes ;  but  all  their  controversial 
writings  with  me  Carmelites,  were  in  the  year  161)7,  proscribed  by  the  Inquisition. 
The  next  year,  the  pope  interposed,  commanding  both  parties  to  be  silent,  and  to 
drop  the  whole  controversy.     Jr.] 

(43)  Of  the  many  Carmelite  writerir,  who  have  treated  upon  this  subject,  the 
most  concise  and  neat  is  Thomas  Aquinas y  a  French  Carmelite ;  io  his  Disserta* 
tio  Histor.  Theoj.  in  qua  Patriarchatus  ordinis  Carmelitanim  Prophetae  Eliae 
vindicatur ;  Paris  1632.  8vo.  The  modern  writers  on  this  controversy  with  Pa- 
pebroehy  are  &r  more  tedious. 

(44)  See  Jo.  Uatduin  sOpp.  posthuma,  p.  G4S  ^•c.  Jo.  Baptist  Labat^  Voyage 
en  Espagne  et  Italie,  Tome  iii.  p.  87.     Courayer^  Examen  des  delhuttf  theologiquea. 


Tome  i.  p.  455  4*c.  TPhe  pretensions  of  the  Carmelites  to  an  antiquity  reaching 
back  to  tne  times  of  Elijah,  are  ridiculous  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is  astonishing, 
that  they  should  dare  hazard  their  reputation,  by  advancing  such  pretensions. 
The  rule  prescribed  to  them  by  Alberty  AD.  1205,  consisted  ofl6  articles :  and  it 
required  tnem  to  confine  themselves  to  their  cells,  except  when  at  work,  and  to 
spend  their  time  in  prayer;  to  possess  no  individual  properly  ;  to  fast  from  the 
feast  of  the  holy  cross  till  Easter,  except  on  Sundays ;  to  abstain  from  eating  flesh, 
altogether;  to  labor  with  their  hands;  and  to  observe  total  silence  from  vespers 
till  tne  tierce  of  the  next  day.  This  rule  was  mitigated  considerably  by  Innocent 
IV.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Saracens,  AD.  1229,  the  Carmelites 
left  Syria.  Some  of  them  went  to  Cyprus ;  others  to  Sicily ;  and  others  to  France. 
They  came  to  England  in  1240;  and  had  about  40  houses  in  that  country.  In 
the  l6th  century,  St.  Theresa^  a  Spanish  lady,  undertook  to  reform  the  order. 
This  divided  them  into  two  classes.  The  CamuUUs  of  the  ancient  observamcef 
were  called  the  mit^atedy  or  moderate;  the  reformed,  or  those  of  the  strict  obseT' 
ponce,  were  called  Sare-footed  Carmelites,  because  they  went  hare-footed.  The 
former  were  distributed  into  40  provinces,  subject  to  one  general.  The  latter 
quarrelled  among  themselves ;  and  became  divided  into  the  congregation  of  Spam^ 
containing  six  provinces ;  and  the  congregation  of  Italy ,  embracing  all  the  rest. 
IV.] 

(45^  [Little  is  known  of  this  Grecian  monk,  who  flourished  about  AD.  1105. 
His  Dioptray  or  Dialogue  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  on  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  man's  life,  is  extant  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  PonUmuSf  In- 
goldstadt  1604.  4to.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  zxi.     Tr.l 

(46)  [See  note  (9)  p.  955.     TV.] 
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ters  of  the  age.(47^  John  Zonaras^  whose  AnnaUy  with  some 
other  works,  are  still  preserved. (48)  Michael  Glyccu^  who  also 
devoted  himself  to  history  and  to  some  other  species  of  writ- 
iDg.(49)  Constantine  JUarmenopolis,  a  respectable  writer  on 
both  civil  and  canon  law. (60)  Andronicus  Camaterus^  a  stren- 
uous polemic  against  the  Latins,  and  the  Armenians,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Greeks.(51)  Eustathius  of  Thessalonica,  the 
most  learned  Greek  of  his  times,  and  the  well  known  commenta- 
tor on  Homer.(62)  Theodorus  Bahamon,  who  expended  much 
labor  in  expounding  and  digesting  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  the  Greeks.(63) 

(47)  See  Richard  Simon^s  Critiqoe  de  la  Bibliotbeque  des  Auteura  Eccles.  par 
M.  Du  PiD|  Tom.  i.  p.  318,  324.  [EiUkymiiis  was  a  monk,  highly  esteemed  by 
Alexius  Comnewus,  for  his  erudition ;  and  flourished  about  AD.  111b.  The  Pano- 
plia  doffmatica  orthodoxae  fidei  adversus  omnes  Haercses,  is  a  compilation  from 
the  Fauera,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  with  the  aid  of  several  assistants, 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  against  all  its  opposers.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  24  tituli,  or  chapters;  publisliod,  (but  not  entire,)  by 
Qregoras,  atTergovist  in  Wall achia,  1710,  Fol.  Hw  commentaries  on  the  Psnlms, 
and  on  the  four  Gospels,  were  published  together  in  Gr.  Verona  1530,  and  the  lat- 
ter^  by  MaUkai,  Lips.  171)2,  8vo.  All  his  works,  ever  published,  are  extant  in 
Latin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xix.     Tr.] 

(48)  [See  note  (4)  p.  253.     TV.] 

(49)  Some  have  placed  Glycas,  as  late  as  the  15th  century.  See  Jo.  Lami, 
Diss,  de  Glyca;  prefixed  to  his  Deliciae  virorum  eruditor.  Tom.  i.  [See  a  notice 
of  him,  in  note  (3)  p.  253.     Tr.] 

(50)  [ConstarUine  Harmenopolis  was  a  learned  civilian  and  judge,  at  Thessa- 
lonica. Cave  and  others  suppose  he  flourished  AD.  1 150 ;  but  some  place  him  two 
centuries  later,  or  about  AD.  1380.  His  best  work  is  his  npo^sipov  vo'fjuwv, 
or  manual  of  civil  law,  edited,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  Geneva  1587,  4to.  His 
Epitome  divinorum  sacrorumque  Canonum,  Gr.  and  Lat.  is  in  Leunclav^s  JusGr. 
Tom.  i.     So  also  bis  Liber  de  Sectis  Haercticis,  and  some  other  tracts.     TV.] 

(51)  [Jindronicus  Camerterus  was  prefect  at  Constantinople,  and  filled  other  hich 
offices  under  Manuel  Comnenus,  AD.  1156,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  erudi- 
tion and  eloquence.  He  wrote  advert<us  Latinos  Liber,  or  a  Dialogue  between 
Mtamd  and  the  Roman  cardinals  then  at  Constantinople,  respecting  the  proces- 
■ion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  also  a  dispute  of  the  emperor  with  Peter  an  Ar- 
menian doctor ;  and  a  Tract  on  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  other  subjects. 

m)  pee  note  (1)  p.  253.     TV.] 

(53)  For  a  fuller  account  of  all  these  writers,  see  Jo.  Alb.  FahriduSy  Bibliothoca 
Grraeca.  [Theodorus  Balsamon  was  deacon,  nomophylax,  chartophylax,  and  libra- 
rian of  the  great  church  at  Constantinople;  and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Antiocb, 
thoQffh  be  never  took  posaeasion  of  his  see,  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins. 
He  flourished  AD.  1180,  and  lived  till  AD.  1203,  or  longer.  He  was  the  most 
learned  Greek  of  his  times,  and  a  powerful  adversary  against  the  Latin  church. 
His  works  are  commentaries  on  the  apostolic  canons,  the  councils  and  canonical 
epistles  of  the  fathers:  (edited,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Jtistell, and  still  better  by  Bevcr- 
ige,  Oxon.  1672.  Fol.) — Commentaries  on  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius,  (edited,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  by  Jvsteli,  1615,  4to.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  ii.)  A 
collection  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions;  ^in  the  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  ii.) 
and  several  other  treatises  on  particular  pomts  and  questions  in  ecclesiastical  law  ; 
which  were  published  by  Leundav  and  CoteUer. 

The  other  Greek  writers  of  this  century,  were  the  following. 
^JiieOUu  Seidus,  an  antagonist  of  the  Latins,  AD.  1110 ;  from  whom  Leo  Ma- 
ftttfhas  made  some  extracts;  de  Consensu  &c.  Lib.  i.  c.  14  &c. 

KiciUu  Bizantinus,  a  philosopher,  i.  e.  a  monk,  AD.  1120  ;  who  wrote  a  De- 
fence of  the  svnod  of  Chalcedon  aeainst  the  prince  of  Armenia ;  which  is  quo- 
ted by  Leo.  JiUat.  ubi  supra,  and  published  entire,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Gr.  Orthod. 
Tom.  i. 
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^  23.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  Latin 
vo'iters. — Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval,  from  whom  the  Cistercian 
monks,  took  the  name  of  Bemardins,  He  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  taste,  and  of  correct  views  in  many  respects ;  yet  supersti- 
tious, and  lacking  in  judgment ;  one  who  was  able  to  conceal  a 
great  thirst  for  dominion  under  the  garb  of  extraordinary  pie^, 
and  who  did  not  scruple  to  load  with  false  accusations  such  as 
happened  to  incur  his  displeasure. (54)     Innocent  UIj  the  Roman 

Ge&rgiuSy  metropolitan  of  Corcyra,  AD.  1136,  distinguished  himself  as  a  wri- 
ter and  negociator  in  the  coDtroversy  with  the  Latins. 

Mntonitts  Melissa,  a  Gr.  monk,  AD.  1140;  author  of  Libri  ii,  loconim  commu- 
nium,  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis ;  compiled  from  the  fathers ;  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
Gtsner,  Tiguri  1546.  Fol.  and  Geneva  1609.  Fol. 

Isaac,  patriarch  of  the  greater  Armenia,  flourished,  perhaps,  AD.  1150;  au- 
thor of  two  Invectives  against  the  Armenians ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Auotuar.  noy. 
Tom.  ii. 

Lmcos  Chrysoberfres,  a  monk,  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1155  Calii, 
1148p  to  11^;  author  of  some  Synodal  decrees,  at  Constantinople,  AD.  1166; 
published  by  Leujiclav,  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  Lib.  iii. 

Basil  n^ckridenus,  metropolitan  of  Tfaessalonica,  AD.  1155 ;  author  of  an 
epistle  to  pope  Hadrian  IV  ;  who  solicited  him  to  renounce  the  Greek  church, 
and  connect  liimself  with  the  Latin  ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Jus  Gr.  Rom. 
Lib.  V, 

Michael,  a  rhetorician  and  protccdicus  of  the  ^rcat  church  of  Thessalonica, 
AD.  1160  ;  who  fell  into  the  heresy  of  the  Bogomils,  and  afterwards  renounced 
it.  A  short  confession  of  his  faith,  is  published  by  Leo  Allot,  de  Consensu  Sic, 
Lib.  ii.  c.  12. 

Alexius  Aristenus,  Nomophylax  and  Oeconomus  of  the  great  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, AD.  1166.  A  Synopsis  Canonum,  with  the  scholia  of  this  ecclesi- 
astic, is  m  Bettrige's  Pandecte  Canonum,  Oxon.  1672  Fol. 

Tkeorianus,  a  Greek  theologian,  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnemu,  AD. 
1117,  to  bring  the  Armenians  to  the  Greek  faith.  His  successful  discussion  with 
/fausesy  the  Armenian  patriarch,  put  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  was  published 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leundav.  1578.  8vo.  and  then  in  Ducaeus,  Auctuarium,  Paris 
1<^.  Tom.  i. 

Simeon,  Magister  and  Logotketa,  about  AD.  1170.  To  him  some  ascribe  the 
Synopsis  canonum,  on  which  Alexius  Aristenus  wrote  scholia;  but  the  work, 
probahly  was  written  before  their  day. 

John  Phocas,  a  native  of  Crete,  first  a  soldier,  and  then  a  monk,  and  a  marri- 
ed presbyter.  In  the  year  1185,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  ho- 
ly places;  and  on  his  return,  wrote  a  concise  and  accurate  account  of  what  he 
saw,  entitled  Compendiaria  descriptio  locorum  ab  urbe  Antiochia  usque  ad  Hie- 
rosolymam,  nee  non  Syriae  et  Pnoeniclae ;  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leo  AUut, 
Symmict.  Pip  1.  Colon.  1653.  8vo. 

George  Xiphuinus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1193 — 1199  ;  was  author 
of  Decretum  de  juribus  territoriorum ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Jus  Gr.  et 
Rom.  Lib.  i.  p.  283. 

John  Camaterus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1199 — 1206.  His  Decretum 
de  nuptiis  consobrinorum,  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leunclav.  in  the  Jus 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Lib.  iv.  p.  285.     Tr.] 

(54)  The  works  of  St.  Bernard  have  been  splendidly  edited  by  Jo.  MabiUony, 
with  learned  prefaces  to  his  treatises,  containing  much  valuable  information; 
and  an  appenaix  containing  the  ancient  biographies  of  him  :  [printed  at  Paris, 
1666,  2  vol.  Fol.  and  8  vol.  8vo.  and  AD.  1090,  6  vol.— 5«.  Bernard  was  bom  of 
honorable  parentage,  at  Fontaine,  near  Dijon,  AD.  1091,  and  educated  at  Cha- 
tillon,  where  he  distinguished  himself  much  as  a  scholar.  At  the  age  of  22,  he 
renounced  the  world  and  became  a  Cistercian  monk.  In  the  year  1115,  he  was 
created  abbot  of  the  newly  erected  monastery  of  Clairval,  or  Clairvaux,  in  the 
territory  of  Langres,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  acquired  an 
influence  almost  unbounded  throuehout  Europe.  He  was  remarkably  austere  in 
his  mode  of  living,  and  wholly  smsorbed  in  practical  religion.     His  eloquence 
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pontiff,  whose  epistles  and  other  productions  contribute  to  illus- 
trate the  religion  and  discipline  of  the  age.(55)  Ansdm  of  La- 
on,  (56)  a  man  of  acuteness  and  a  skilful  dialectician.  By  him 
was  educated  Abelard,  famous  in  that  age,  for  the  acuteness  and 
elegance  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  his  dexterity 
as  a  disputant,  and  the  misfortunes  which  befel  him.(57)     God- 

waa  bold,  thrilling,  and  irresistible ;  for,  his  conceptions  were  vivid,  bis  lanraw 
clear  and  strong,  and  his  zeal  determined  and  unyielding.  In  the  year  11^,  Be 
attended  the  council  of  Trois,  and  did  much  to  procure  the  establishment  of  the 
order  of  knights  Templars.  From  the  year  1130,  he  espoused  tJic  cause  of  /»- 
nocerU  II,  against  his  competitors  ;  and  for  ten  years  supported  that  pontiff,  and 
at  last  procured  him  a  complete  triumph.  In  the  year  1140,  he  assailed  Abelard, 
and  oontributed  much  to  destroy  his  reputation  and  influence,  and  to  reduce  him 
to  a  state  of  wretchedness.  In  1146,  no  set  himself  to  rouse  Europe  to  a  new 
crusade,  and  actually  persuaded  the  king  of  France,  and  the  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, to  march  large  armies  to  the  holy  land.  The  complete  failure  of  the  crusade, 
contrary  to  his  predictions,  much  lowered  his  reputation.  But  he  defended  him- 
self, by  ascribing  the  feilure  to  the  sins  of  the  crusaders.  In  1147,  he  procured 
the  condemnation  of  the  heresy  of  GUbertf  bishop  of  Poictiers.  The  same  year, 
he  assailed  the  Petrobrusians,  and  drew  off  many  persons  from  that  heresy.  He 
also  attacked  and  routed  the  ApostoUci.  In  1 151,  ne  exposed  the  arrogance  and 
pride  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  He  died  AD.  1153,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age ;  was  sainted ;  and  reported  to  have  wrought  innumerable  miracles,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  decease. — A  prolix  life  of  him,  was  written  b^  several  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  best  modem  history  of  his  life,  is  that  oi  Au^.  JS^atnder, 
Berlin  1813. 8vo.  in  German,  entitled  St.  Bemhard  and  the  age  in  whick  he  lived. 
Milntr*8  life  of  Bernard,  which  makes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  his  church  history 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  worth  reading,  though  written  with  partiality.  His 
works  are  nearly  all  on  practical  religion,  and  consist  chiefly  of  letters  and  dia- 
conrses.     7VJ 

(55)  The  Epistles  ofhinocent  III^  were  republished  bv  Steph.  BaJfae-y  in  8  vol. 
Fol.  Paris  1683.  [He  was  pontiff  from  AD.  1198,  to  1^16;  and  will  be  noticed 
more  particularly,  in  the  following  century.  Besides  his  Letters,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  Tracts  and  Discourses,  chiefly  of  a  practical  and  devotional  character  ; 
also  a  commentary  on  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  ;  three  Books  on  contempt 
of  the  world ;  and  six  Books  on  the  mysteries  of  the  mass.  But  none  of  these 
are  now  of  much  value.     TV.] 

(56)  fAnselm  of  Laon,  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Laon, 
about  AD.  1103,  and  died  AD.  1117.    Melard,  his  pupil,  represents  him  as  nei- 

vithout  much  mean- 
was  author  of  the 
I  old  and  new  Testa- 
ments, derived  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ;  often  published  ;  e.  g.  Lugduni 
152^,  Antw.  1634,  &c.  The  commentaries  on  Matthew  and  John,  on  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Canticles,  published  among  the  works  of 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  are  by  somo  ascribed  to  Ansehn  of  Laon.     TV.] 

(67)  See  Peter  Batde^  Dictionaire,  article  Mdard,  Tome  i.  p.  18.  and  Tome 
iii.  art.  Paraclete  p.  »174.  Jae.  GervaiSy  Vie  de  Pierre  Abelard,  Abb^  de  Ruys, 
et  de  Heloisse.  Paris  1728.  2  vol.  8vo.  The  works  of  Abelard,  comprised  in 
one  volume  4to.  were  published  by  Francis  Amhoise,  Paris  161G.  But  a  collec- 
tion twice,  or  even  thnce  as  large,  might  be  made  :  for,  cui  non  dictus  Ilv-las  ? — 
LMeZard  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  at  Palais  near  Nantes,  AD.  1079.  He 
nrat  studied  under  Roscdine,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Nominalists.  Distinguished 
as  a  scholar,  he  removed  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  20,  to  study  dialectics  under 
William  de  Cfaamf)eaux.  After  a  while,  he  besan  to  dispute  with  his  teacher ; 
and,  as  many  of  his  fellow  students  awarded  to  him  the  victory  in  several  cases, 
bit  master  became  jealous  of  him,  and  they  parted.  In  AD.  101)9,  he  opened  a 
school  of  bis  own  at  Melnn,  10  leagues  from  Paris ;  and  his  school  being  throng- 
ed, he  removed  it  to  Corbeil,  to  be  nearer  Paris.  The  school  of  his  former  maa- 
ter,  and  present  rival  declined  fast.  But  soon  after,  the  health  of  Abelard  failed ; 
and  he  had  to  retire  for  two  years.  On  resuming  his  school  at  Corbeil,  he  com- 
pletely run  down  his  rival  Cbampeaux.    Abelard  next  removed  to  Laon,  to  study 
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/rey,  or  Geaffry,  of  Vendome,  who  has  left  us  epistles  and  some 
dissertations.(58)  Rupert  of  Duytz,  the  most  famous  expositor 
of  the  scriptures  among  the  Latins  of  this  century ;  a  man  gene- 
rally of  a  sound  judgment,  and  not  destitute  of  imagination  and 
taste.(59)     Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  a  man  of  a  prolific  mind,  who 

theology  under  Ansdm,  Here  a^n  the  pupil  outshone  the  master,  and  becaoM 
his  riva].  He  now  came  to  Pans,  and  lectured  with  vast  applause,  on  theolc«j 
and  philosophy,  to  a  great  concourae  of  students  finom  different  couDtriee.  Bort 
now,  at  the  age  of  40,  he  seduced  the  celebrated  Heloise,  a  fatherless  girl  of  18, 
who  was  placed  under  his  instruction.  She  bore  him  a  son ;  and  to  psciQr  her 
enraged  relatives,  he  privately  manied  her.  She,  however,  denied  the  marriage, 
lest  It  sbould  destroy  his  prospects  in  the  church ;  and  retired  to  a  monastery. 
Her  uncle  now  hired  ruffians,  who  entered  bis  chamber  bv  night,  and  inflicted 
on  his  person  a  disgraceful  and  cruel  mutilation.  Hdoise  tnon  took  the  vail,  and 
Abelard  became  a  monk  at  St.  Denys.  He  now  resumed  lecturing,  and  also 
published  bis  **  Theology."  This  work  brought  on  him  the  charge  of  heresy, 
and  was  burned  by  order  of  the  council  of  Soisonfl,  AD.  1121. — Still  Abelard  was 
popular  as  a  lecturer.  But  having  asserted,  that  St.  Dcnys  the  founder  of  the 
church  at  Paris,  was  not  the  Dionysins  of  Athens,  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  a  new  persecution  commenced  ;  and  he  retired  from  St.  DenyH,  AD.  1122, 
to  a  forest  near  Nogent  in  Champagne,  where  he  lived  in  retirement.  But  stu- 
dents gathering  around  him  there,  a  new  monastery  grew  up,  railed  that  of  the 
Paradei.  He  had  now  six  hundred  pupils.  Next,  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  St. 
Gildas  de  Ruys,  near  Vanncs,  where  he  spent  ma^y  years.  The  convent  of  Ar- 
genteuil,  where  Hdoise  was,  being  dispersed,  jibdard  gave  her  the  convent  of 
the  Paraclet,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  a  devout  Abbess.  Now  the 
fiimous  correspondence  between  Melard  and  Hdoise  took  place ;  a  correspond- 
ence which  Mr.  Pope  has  transformed  and  altered  greativ,  in  his  poetic  version. 
Abdard  was  again  accused  of  heresy,  by  St.  Bernard  and  others,  appealed  to  the 
pope,  was  condemned  unheard,  set  out  f<)r  Kome  AD.  1140,  reached  Clugny, 
where  Peter  the  Venerable  received  him  kindly,  prr)rured  from  the  pope  his  ac- 
quittal, and  also  ef)*ected  a  reconciliation  between  tiim  and  St.  Bernard.  Abelard 
passed  two  years  at  Clugni,  with  reputation  for  piety  and  learning,  and  delivered 
acceptable  lectures,  though  in  declining  health.  He  died  there,  in  1142,  aged 
sixty-three  years.  The  learned  and  candid  Du  Pin,  in  his  lives  of  eccles.  Au- 
thors, cent.  xii.  ch.  vii.  af^er  examining  the  14  charges  of  erroneous  doctrine  im- 
puted to  him,  pronounces  them  all  false,  or  frivolous,  except  the  two  following, 
namely,  the  eleventh,  that  the  Jews  who  crucified  Christ,  did  no  sin  by  that  act; 
and  the  twelfth,  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  belonged  only  to  the  in- 
spired apostles,  and  extended  only  to  the  church  militant.  Tlie  Catholics,  gene- 
rally, according  to  Bayle,  have  been  less  severe  upon  Ahdard't  character,  than 
the  Protestants.  His  seduction  of  his  pupil  all  must  condemn.  It  appears  also, 
that  he  was  both  vain  and  selfish.  Neither  do  his  writings  di^lay  those  master- 
ly talents,  which  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  would  load  us  to  expect. — His  print- 
ed Works  contain  four  Epistles  to  Heloise  ;  seven  Epistles  t6  others ;  a  history  of 
his  life,  till  AD.  1134;  his  apology,  or  confession  of  laith ;  expositions  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  apostle's  creed,  and  the  Athanasian  creed  ;  a  reply  to  queries 
of  Heloise;  a  tract  against  heresies;  Commentaries  on  Romans,  in  five  Books; 
thirty-two  sermons ;  directions  for  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete  :  and  his  introduc- 
tion to  Theology,  in  three  Books.     TV.] 

(58)  [Godfrey  was  abbot  of  Vendome  from  AD.  1093,  till  after  AD.  1129. 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Urban  H.  who  created  him  a  cardinal;  and  held 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  pontiffs,  cardinals,  and  bishops.  His  Works, 
comprising,  epistles  in  five  books,  18  tracts  and  15  sermons,  were  published  by 
Joe.  Sirmond,  Paris  1610.  8vo.  and  then  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxi.     TV.J 

(59)  Concerning  Rupert  of  Duytz,  (Tuitiensis,)  besides  the  common  historians, 
Jo,  MabiUony  treBia  particularly,  in  his  Annates  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.p.  19,  20,  42, 
144,168,  261,282,296;  and  also  states  the  controversies  into  which  he  was 
brought.  [Rupert  w&s  a  German  monk  of  St.  Laurence,  near  Leige,  and  then 
abbot  of  Duytz  near  Cologne.  He  commenced  author,  AD.  1111,  and  died  1135. 
He  tvas  known  as  a  polemic,  in  his  day  ;  and  was  accused  of  not  holding  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  but  perhaps  falsely.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  Ha 
as  a  commentator  on  nearly  the  whole  bible ;  but  he  also  wrote  12  books  on  the 
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has  written  on  nearly  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  then  culti- 
vated, both  sacred  and  profane,  and  who  has  said  many  things 
well.(60)  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  the  coryphaeus  of  the  mystia 
of  that  age ;  whose  Area  mystica,  in  particular,  containing  the 
ciarrow  of  this  sort  of  wisdom,  was  received  with  avidity.(61) 
Honorius  of  Autun,  a  theologian  and  philosopher  not  without  re- 
putation.(62)  Gratian,  a  monk,  to  whom  canon  law  was  indebt- 
ed for  a  new  form  and  higher  respectability.(63)  William  of 
Rheims,  who  composed  various  tracts,  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
piety.(64j  Peter  Lombardy  often  called  Master  of  the  sentences^ 
because  ne  collected  and  arranged  scientifically  the  theological 
opinions  and  decisions  of  the  Latin  fathers.(6d)     Gilbert  Porre- 

rites  of  worship  through  the  year ;  on  the  conflagration  of  Duytz ;  contemplations 
<on  death,  2  books ;  tracts  on  the  will  and  omnipotence  of  God ;  the  lives  of  some 
saints,  ^.  His  woiks  have  been  repeatedly  printed ;  e.  g.  Paris  1638.  ii.  Tomi 
Folio.     TV.] 

f(GO)  See  the  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  vii.  p.  661 .  IliR  works  were  printed  to- 
ether,  in  iii.  volumes  Fol.  Rouen  1G48  Derlangius  has  written  expressly  of 
im,  in  bis  Diss,  de  Hugone  a  S.  Vic  tore,  Helmst.  1746.  4to.  Add  Martene's 
Voyaee  Litteraire,  Tom.  ii.p.  91,  02.  [Hugro  of  St.  Victor  was  born  AD.  1096; 
but  vvhether  at  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands,  or  m  lower  Saxony,  has  been  contested. 
He  was  an  Augustinian  canon  in  the  nionaistery  of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  AD.  1140,  aged  44.  So  fully  did  he  enter  into  the  theological  views  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  so  exactly  did  he  express  them  in  his  writinn,  tnat  he  was  called 
Jittgvstine  the  Seeondj  and  uluo  the  Mouth  of  AugusUiu.  He  commented  largely 
on  all  parts  of  the  bible,  wrote  on  Dionysius  Areop.  and  composed  many  tracts 
and  wofks  on  philosophical,  theological,  and  practical  subjects.  But  a  conside- 
Table  part  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him,  and  published  as  his,  have  been  adjudged 
to  other  authors.     Tr.l 

(61)  Gallia  Chrisliania,  Tom.  vii.  p.  669.  [Richard  of  St.  Victor  was  a  Scotch- 
man, but  spent  his  life  at  Paris,  beine  first  a  regular  canon,  and  then  for  9  years, 
prior  of  St.  Victor,  near  the  walls  at  Paris,  till  his  death,  AD.  1173.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  St.  Bernard^  and  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor.  His  writings  are  nu- 
merous tracts  and  treatises  on  practical  and  experimental  religion,  and  on  bibli- 
cal and  theological  subjects ;  in  all  of  which .  he  spiritualizes^almost  continual- 
ly. The  best  edition  of  his  works,  is  said  to  be  that  of  Rouen  1650,  in  ii.  vol. 
folio.     2V.] 

(62^  This  celebrated  writer  is  usually  called  Honorius  ofJiutun;  but  Jac.  U 
fiei(f  has  shewn,  that  he  was  a  German;  in  his  Diss,  sur  I'Histoire  Francoise, 
Tome  i.  p.  254.  [He  was  a  presbyter  and  schoolmaster  in  the  church  of  Autun 
in  Burgundia,  and  flourished  about  AD.  1130.  His  works  are,  an  account  of  the 
^Ecclesiastical  writers,  compiled  from  Jerome,  Gennadius,  Isidore,  and  Beda;  com- 
mentaries  on  the  books  of  Solomon  ;  a  dialogue  on  predestination  and  free  will ; 
Gemmae  animae,  or  on  the  mass  and  its  ceremonies  ;  on  the  visible  creation,  iii. 
l>ooks;  Elucidarium;  on  Heresies;  on  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  iv.  books; 
00  the  properties  of  the  sun  ;  a  catalogue  of  the  popes';  all  published  in  the  bibli- 
oth.  Patmm,  Tom.  xx.  besides  many  pieces  never  published.     7V.1 

(€S)  [See  note  (17J  p.  257.] 

f(S4)  [WUliam  of  Rheims  was,  perhaps,  first  a  monk  of  Clairvaux  under  Beriyird, 
andceruinly  was  abbot  of  St.Thiery  near  Rheims,  and  then,  during  9  years,abbot 
of  St.  Nicosms  at  Rheims.  In  the  year  1153,  he  resigned  his  abbacy,  and  became 
a  Cistercian,  in  the  monastery  of  Signi.  His  works  are  de  vita  solataria  Liber ; 
Speculum  fidei ;  .£oigma  fidei ;  Mcditationum  Liber;  de  contemplando  Deo, 
Liber;  de  natura  corporis  et  animi  Libri  ii.  Disputalio  contra  Peirum  Abaelar- 
dum ;  de  erroribus  Gulielmi  de  eonchis,  Liber ;  de  sacramento  altaris  Tracta- 
tus;  Ezpositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum ;  Commcntarhis  in  Epist.  ad  Romanes; 
and  de  vita  Sti  Bernardi,  Liber.  All,  except  the  last,  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Cister- 
ciensis,  Tom.  iv.     Tr  ] 

(66)  Gallia  christiania,  Tom.  vii.  p.  68.  [Peter  Lombard  was  born  at  a  village 
near  Novana  m  I/mbardy;  whence  his  surname  of  Lombard.     He  first  studied 
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tonus,  a  theologian  and  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have  explain* 
ed  some  points  in  theology  erroneouslyJ^66)  William  of  Aux<* 
erre,  much  celebrated  for  his  Summa  Theologica,  or  system  of 
theology.(67)  Peter  of  Blois,  whose  epistles  and  numerous  tracts 
are  still  read  with  some  advantage. (68)  John  of  Salisbury,  a 
roan  of  genius  and  learning,  who  united  eloauence  with  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  theology ;  as  is  manifest  from  his  Metcdogicus 
and  his  books  de  nugis  curialium.(69)     Peter  Comestar^  author 

M  Bologna,  and  then  went  to  France  to  stady  theolocy,  bein^^  recommended  ttf 
the  notice  and  kind  offices ^of  St.  Bernard.  At  Paris,  ne  acquired  high  repatatxon 
as  early  as  AD.  1141 ;  was  made  professor  of  divinity  there;  and  IISO,  bishop 
of  Pans,  till  his  death^  AD.  1164.  Besides  his  notes  or  commentary  on  tb« 
Psalms,  and  his  collections  from  the  fathers  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  he  composed 
a  very  celebrated  system  of  divinity,  extracted  from  the  fathers,  especially  from 
Hilary^  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  entitled  the  Sentences,  and  divided  into 
fbar  books.  This  work  was  the  text  book  in  theology  for  some  ages ;  and  in  its 
ffeneral  arran^ments,  has  served  for  a  model,  nearly  to  the  present  daj.  The 
basis  of  his  distribation  is  the  maxim  of  Aupistine,  that  all  knowledge  is,  either 
of  things,  or  of  signs;  and  that  things  are  divisible  into  such  as  are  to  be  enjoyed^ 
and  such  as  are  to  be  used.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  book,  he  treats  of  tkmgM 
which  are  to  be  enjoyed;  viz.  God,  the  supreme  good  of  man,  his  nature,  attri- 
butes, and  subsistence  in  three  persons.  In  the  second  book,  he  treats  of  thingM 
to  be  used;  viz.  the  creation,  its  production  by  the  power  of  God;  the  formation 
of  angels,  and  men,  the  apostacy  of  ansels,  and  the  fall  of  man ;  of  grace  and 
free  will,  original  and  actual  sin ;  &c.  In  the  third  book,  he  treats  of  the  incar- 
nation and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  redemption,  faith,  charity,  and  good  works,  as  con- 
ditions of  salvation.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  signs  or  sacraments  of  the 
church;  except  that  in  the  seven  last  sections,  he  treats  of  the  day  of  jud^ent 
and  the  future  state.  .See  Du  Pin's  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques ;  century  xii.  cap. 
XT.     TV.] 

(66)  [GHhert  de  la  Porr^e,  (Porretanua,)  was  a  Frenchman  of  Aquitain,  rector 
of  the  school  at  Paris,  canon,  and  AD.  1141,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  till  his  death, 
AD.  1154.  This  distinguished  scholar  and  philosopher  advanced  some  Tievra  in 
theology,  and  particularly  respecting  the  Trinity,  which  were  new  and  struise 
to  his  cotemporaiies,  and  which  caused  him  to  be  charged  with  heresy.  See  the 
next  chapter,  §  11.  His  notes  on  the  Psalms,  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  are  said  to  exist  in  manuscript.  All  that  haa 
been  published,  is  his  epistle  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Florentius,  appended  to  the 
Works  of  Ouibert^y  Daehary.     Tr.^ 

(67)  Le  Boenf,  Diss,  sur  la  somme  Theologi<]uo  de  Guilauroe  d*  Anzerre ;  in 
P.  MaleCs  Continuation  des  Memoires  d'  Histoire  et  de  Litterature,  Tome  iii.  P. 
ii.  p.  317.  [He  was  arcbdcncon  of  Beauvais,  and  died  at  Rome,  AD.  1290. 
Sdd.  But,  Schroeckh  (Kirchengcsch.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  157.)  places  him  near  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.     7r.] 

(68)  [Peter  of  Blois,  (Blaesnnsis,)  was  born  at  Blois,  studied  the  liberal  arts  at 
Paris,  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna,  and  theology  at  Chartres  under  John  of 
Salisbury.  Perhaps  ho  was  made  a  canon  at  Chartres.  In  1167,  he  went  to  Si- 
cily, and  became  tutor,  and  afterwards  secretary,  to  WiUiam  II,  king  of  Sicily. 
Soon  after,  on  the  baniKhmcnt  of  his  friend  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  he  return- 
ed to  France,  and  was  invited  over  to  England,  where  he  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Bath,  archdeacon  of  London,  and  chancellor  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbmy. 
After  a  life  of  industry  and  virtue,  he  died  in  England,  AD.  1^00.  His  works 
consisting  of  183  epistles,  65  sermons,  and  17  tracts  on  various  subjects  then  ex- 
citing interest,  was  published,  Paris  1667,  Fol.  He  also  continued  the  history 
of  Insalphus  of  Croyland,  to  the  year  1118.  Several  other  works  of  his  are  lost. 
See  Du  Pin,  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  Gent.  xii.  ch.  xi.     TV.] 

(69)  [John  of  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  one  of  the  brighest  geniuses  of 
the  ace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  in  113G,  and  afterwards  an  intimate  friend 
of  Tnomas  Beckett  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  exile  for  seven  years  ;  but  he 
disapproved  of  Becket's  resistance  to  the  king  of  England.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land; but  on  the  death  of  Becket,  AD.  Im^  he  again  went  to  France ;  and  in 
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of  the  Historia  Schola^tica,  or  that  epitome  of  the  history  con- 
tained m  the  old  and  new  testaments,  which  was  formerly  studied 
by  the  youth  in  the  schools,(70)  The  names  and  merits  of  the 
other  Latin  writers  may  be  learned  from  the  works  devoted  to 
this  subject.(71) 

1179,  was  made  bishop  of  Chartrev,  where  he  died,  three  years  afler.  Hisworka 
are,  Polycraticus^  or  on  the  Fopperies  of  courtiers,  in  eignt  books;  in  which  he 
di8p]a3r8  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  great  wit,  and  very  iust  views  of  men 
and  things ;  MettUogicumj  in  four  books,  an  acute  and  learned  treatise  on  logic, 
philolojnr,  and  philosophy  ;  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ;  several  hun- 
dreds ofepistles ;  and  a  commentary  on  Paul's  epistles.  These  works  have  been 
published  separately  ;  but  never  all  together.     2V.] 

(70)  [Pfter  Comestor,  was  a  native  of  Troyes,  and  a  priest  and  dean  in  that 
eity ;  then  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris.  Toward  the  close  of  life  he  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  where  he  died  AD.  1188.  Numerous  manu- 
script sermons  of  his  still  exist.  Historia  Scholastica  is  a  biblical  history  of  the 
world,  fh>m  the  creation,  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Acts,  in  sixteen  books.     Tr.\ 

(71)  [The  Latin  writers  of  this  century  omitted  by  Ih-.  Mosheim,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Giwert,  or  Gislebert,  surnamed  Crispin,  a  monk  of  Bee,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  He  travelled  to  Rome,  and  had  a  dispute  with  a  Jew,  which  he 
afterwards  committed  to  writing,  and  entitled  de  Fide  ecclesiae  contra  Judaeos. 
He  also  wrote  contra  Judaeos  Liber  ;  and  a  great  number  of  Homilies,  which  are 
Sftill  preserved  in  manuscript.    He  died  AD.  1117. 

Leo  Marsicanus,  Librarian  of  Monte  Cas8ino,and  cardinal  deacon,  AD.  1101. 
He  died  after  AD.  1115,  having  been  very  active  and  devoted  to  the  holy  see. 
He  kit  a  ehrpnicle  of  the  monastery  of  Cassino  in  three  Books,  from  the  time  of 
8i.  Bensdictf  to  AD.  1055:  also  some  sermons  and  lives  of  saints  which  were  ne- 
Terpoblished. 

CMbertf  or  Gilbert^  abbot  of  St.  Mary  at  Nogent,  in  Laon  ;  flourished  AD.  1101, 
and  died  AD.  1124.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  the  composition  of  sermons ;  Morals 
on  Job ;  de  Pignoribus  sanctorum,  Libri  iii,  several  other  tracts ;  and  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  or  History  of  the  crusades,  from  their  commencement,  to  AD.  1100, 
m  nine  Books;  publisned  in  Bongarsiua'  Collection,  Tom.  i. 

J2o6ert,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Remigius,  at  Rheims.  He  was  in  the  fast 
ojusade ;  and  wrote  a  history  of  it,  from  AD.  1095,  to  1099,  in  nine  Books ;  ex- 
tant in  Bongarsius'  Collection,  Tom.  i. 

HugOy  abbot  of  St.  Flavinius,  in  Burgundy;  flourished  AD.  1101.  He  wrote 
Chronieon  Virdunense,  in  two  Parts;  the  first,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  AD. 
lOOS,  and  the  second,  to  AD.  1102,  published  by  Labbi^  BiMioth  Nov.  M.  S. 
Tome  i. 

Rodtdphus  Ardensj  chaplain  to  WHlium  IV,  duke  of  Aquitain,  AD.  1101.  He 
left  sermons  on  the  lessons  for  the  year ;  published,  Cologne  1604.  2  vol.  8vo. 

TheodLoric  abbot  of  St.Trudo,  in  the  diocess  of  Laon,  who  died  ia  exile,  at  Ghent, 
AD.  1107.    He  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Trudo;  and  of  four  or  five  other  saints. 

aigebert  Gemblacensis,  a  monk  and  writer  at  Gemblours,  AD.  1101,  a  partizan 
of  the  emperor  Henry  /F,  in  his  contests  with  the  pope.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle, 
ftom  AD.  381 ,  where  Jerome  ends,  to  AD.  1112;  printed  among  the  Scriptores  Ger- 
manici,  Francf.  1585.  Fol.  and  by  ^ub.  Miraeus^  Antw.  1608.  also  de  Scriptoribus 
ecclesiastics;  Epistola  pro  ecclesiis  Leodienso  et Cameracensi, adv.  £p.  Puscha- 
Us  Papae ;  a  life  of  Sigebert  king  of  France ;  and  some  lives  of  saints.  He  died 
AD.  1113. 

Adnoik,  an  English  or  Danish  Augustinian  monk,  t>f  Canterbury ;  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Denmark,  and  about  AD.  1105,  wrote  the  life  and  passion  of 
St.  Canuta,  king  of  Denmark. 

Odo  of  Cambray,  a  schoolmaster  at  Orleans,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  cho- 
sen bishop  of  Cambray  AD.  1105,  but  refused  investiture  from  the  emperor  Henry 
lY.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  canon  of  the  mass;  and  several  other  tract^ 
•xtant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxi. 

Petrus  MfonsuMf  once  Moses,  a  distinguished  Spanish  Jew.  After  his  con- 
Teidon,  AD.  1106,  he  wrote  a  dialogue  against  the  /ews ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum. 
Tom.  zxi. 

Stqthm  Harding,  an  English  monk  of  Sherburn.    He  travelled  in  Scotland, 
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France,  and  ItiJv ;  became  first  a  Benedietiney  then  a  Ciitercian,  in  France,  where 
he  was  made  abbot,  AD.  1]L09,  and  died  AJ>.  1134.  He  composed  Regulations 
lor  the  Cistercians,  and  some  other  monastic  pieces. 

Peter,  Gratsolanus  or  Chrusolanus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  AD.  1110—1116, 
which  office  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate.  He  was  sent  as  a  papal  legate  to 
Constantinople ;  and  has  leA  us  an  oration,  addressed  to  the  Greek  emperor, 
Alexius  Comnemts,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  extant,  Latin,  in  Ba- 
roniics,  Annal.  ann.  1115,  and  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Leo  MUU.  Oithod.  Graeca, 
Tom.  i. 

GUle,  or  GiUebertj  an  Irish  bishop,  who  died  AD.  1139.  He  has  left  us  Li- 
belltts  de  statu  ecclesiae ;  et  Epistolae  II.  in  Usher's  Epistolar.  Hibernicar.  &yU 
lo«e,  p.  77. 

aerengosus.Bhhot  of  St.  Maximin,  without  the  walls,  Treves;  flourished  about 
AD.  1110.  He  wrote  de  laude  et  inventione  cnicis  Dominicae;  and  soTeral  mo- 
nastic discourses;  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xii. 

FraneOj  a  schoolmaster,  Benedictine  monk,  and  abbot,  at  Laon ;  about  AD. 
1111.  He  wrote  de  gratia  Dei  Libri  xii,  (in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  Tom.  xxi.)  and 
some  other  pieces^  among  which  was  a  tract  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
another  on  the  pnnciples  of  arithmetic. 

John,  archbishop  or  Lyons,  who,  AD.  1112,  had  a  contest  with  his  sufiragan* 
respecting  laj-investitures,  which  he  wished  to  suppress.  His  epistle  to  them  on 
the  subject,  is  in  Hardvin's  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  P.  li.  p.  1919. 

SUfhen  /.  bishop  of  Augsburg,  AD.  1113—1129 ;  and  then  a  monk  of  Clug- 
ni.  He  wrote  a  tract  de  sacramento  altaris  &c.  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom. 
zz.  p.  1872. 

Baldric,  a  native  of  Orleans,  and  a  monk  and  abbot  at  Angers,  AD.  1096;  and 
arehbiBhop  of  Dol,  AD.  1114 — 1131.  He  wrote  Historia  Hieroeolymatana,  in  4 
Books.  It  is  a  history  of  the  first  crusade,  from  AD.  1095,  to  1100 ;  and  is  extant 
among  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  and  among  the  Historici  Francici  of  Duchesne, 
Tom.  iv.  He  wrote  also  the  life  of  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Rouen;  and  the  lUe  of 
Robert  d'  Arbrissell,  founder  of  the  order  of  Fonte  vraud. 

Eaamulphi  a  monk  of  Beauvais,  whom  Lar^anc  invited  over  to  England,  wher» 
he  was  successively  prior  of  Canterbury,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  bishop  of 
Rochester;  and  died  AD.  1124,  aged  84.  He  wrote  de  ineestis  oonjugiis,  and  de 
eonore  et  sanguine  Domini ;  in  Dachery's  ipicileg.  Tom.  ii. 

Hemuaaif  a  converted  German  Jew,  of  Cologne,  who  was  persecuted  by  hi» 
unbelieving  friends,  became  a  canon,  was  contemporary  with  |St.  Bernard f 
and  an  intimate  of  Rupert  of  Duytz.  He  has  left  a  tract  respecting  his  own  con* 
version ;  published  by  Bened.  Carpzov.  Lips.  1687. 

Gelashts  Ii,  pope,  AD.  1118^1119.  He  was  nobly  born  at  Cajeta,  in  Naples,, 
educated  at  Monte  Cassino,  made  chancellor  andcardinal  deacon  at  Rome.  He  had 
to  fight  for  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  to  abandon  Rome ;  and  died  in  France.  He  has 
left  us  six  epistles,  and  a  life  of  St.  Erasmus. 

FlorentiHUS,  cBlle^BrawnUus,  an  English  monk  of  Worcester,  who  died  AD. 
1118.  That  year,  he  completed  his  chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1118-; 
chiefly  borrowed  ftom  Mananus  Seotus;  he  also  wrote  a  genealogy  of  the  English 
kann;  both  published.  Lend.  1592.  4to. 

CaVistus  it,  pope^  AD.  1119—1124.  has  left  us  35  epistles,  published  in  the 
collections  of  councils,  besides  fioe  more,  in  Baluze,  Miscell.  Tom.  ii.  and  five 
aermons,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xx. 

Cfwuro,  or  Chddo,  of  Dauphiny,  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  prior,  who  flourished 
AD.  1120.  He  wrote  Scale  Claustralium,  seu  de  modo  orandi ;  several  epistles  -, 
a  life  of  St.  Hugo  of  Gratianopolis,  &c, 

Rodulph,  abbot  of  St  Trudo,  near  Laon ;  about  AD.  1120.  He  wrote  Chroni- 
con  monasterii  Sti  Trudonis,  in  13  Books;  published  by  Dachery,  Spicileg.  Tom. 
'Vii ;  also  a  life  of  St.  Lietbert,  bishop  of  Cambray  ;  ibid. 

Mbert,  or  liberie,  a  canon  of  tKe  church  of  Aix,  AD.  1120.  He  wrote,  from^ 
the  account  of  others,  Historia  Hierosalymatanae  expeditionis  sub  Godefirido- 
Bullionaeo  et  aliis,  in  twelve  Books;  a  very  good  nistory  of  the  first*  cru- 
sade, from  AD.  1095,  to  1120;  pubUshed  by  Bongarsius,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 
Tom.  i.  p.  184,  ^     „ 

Ouaterius,  or  GaUerius,  styled  the  Chancellor,  a  Frenchman,  AD.  1120.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  capture  of  Antioch  by  the  christians,  AD.  1115;  and  their 
loss  of  it,  in  1119,  when  GuaUrius  himself  was  taken  prisoner ;  extant  m  the 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Tom.  i.  p.  441. 
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UugOy  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury ,  AD.  1120.  He  wrote  a  chrooicon,  in  six 
Books,  from  JSinvs  king  of  Assyria,  to  Leiri«  the  Meek,  AD.  840 :  and  an  Epi- 
logue, embracing  the  transactions  of  Lewis  the  Meek  :  also  two  Books  de  regis 
potestate,  et  sacerdotali  dignitate. 

Robertf  surnamed  Retensia,  an  English  student  and  traveller,  who  flourished 
AD.  1120.  He  travelled  through  France,  Ital^,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece,  into  Syria, 
where  he  stayed  long,  and  acquired  the  Arabic  language.  Returning,  he  settled 
in  Spain,  studied  astrology,  and  was  made  archdeacon  ofPampcluna.  lie  abridged 
the  tCorun,  and  translated  it  into  Latin.  Uuet  pronounces  the  translation  a  wretch- 
ed one. 

Eadmer,  Edmcr,  Ediner  ^or  Edmund^  an  English  Benedictine  monk,  of  Canter- 
bury ;  the  pupil,  and  friend,  and  biographer  oiAnseLmj  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  flourished  AD.  1 12]  ;  and  was  for  a  time  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland ; 
but  resigned  the  see,  about  AD.  1124,  and  spent  his  old  age  at  Canterbury.  He 
wrote  Historia  Novorum,  sive  sui  saeculi,  in  six  Books,  from  AD.  1066,  to  1122 ; 
which  has  been  highly  extolled ;  the  life  of  St.  Ansdmy  in  two  Books;  and  a  few 
tracts  on  moral  suc^ects.  All  the  above  are  printed  with  the  works  of  Angdm. 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York ;  extant  in  MahilUmy. 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  iii.  P.  i.  Numerous  other  tracts,  historical  and 
religious,  are  said  to  exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge. 

Peter  Maurice,  the  VenerabUy  born  of  a  noble  French  family  ;  first  a  soldier, 
and  then  a  monk  of  Clufni,  where  he  was  abbot  from  AD.  1123  to  1156.  Ponr 
tius,  the  fuimer  abbot  of  Clugni,  gave  him  trouble,  during  the  first  years  of  his 
abbacy.  In  1126,  he  commenced  preaching  and  writing  against  Peter  de  Brvia. 
In  1140,  he*received  Melardy  and  reconcile  both  Bernard  and  the  pope  to  him. 
He  visited  Italy  on  important  business,  in  1145,  and  1150,  and  was  bignly  honor- 
ed by  pope  EtigerUy  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  He  wrote  Epistolorum  Libri  vi. 
Tracts  against  the  Jews ;  against  heresies,  and  Islamism )  against  the  Petrobm- 
■ians;  on  the  transfiguration  of  Christ;  on  a  translation  of  the  Koran,  procured 
b^  him  ;  and  a  few  other  pieces;  all  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Cluniacensis,  Pa- 
ns 1614,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patruro,  Tom.  xxii. 

Ftdcheriua  Carnotensis,  a  monk,  or  presbyter,  who  accompanied  Robert  duke 
of  Nonnandy,  in  the  first  crusade  ;  or  which  he  wrote  a  history,  entitled  Gesta 
Francorum  Hierudlilem  peregrinantium,  ab  anno  1095,  ad  annum  usque  1124, 
composed  in  a  coarse  style.  It  was  published,  imperfect^  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos ;  and  complete,  in  Dudusne^s  Scriptores  Francici,  Paris  1040.  Tom. 
iv   p.  816. 

Honorius  //,  pope,  AD.  1124 — 1130,  has  lefl  us  eleven  epistles. 

Herveus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  Dol,  AD.  1130,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
epistles  of  Paul ;  attributed  to  St.  Anselmy  and  printed  among  his  works. 

Innocent  //,  pope,  AD.  1130—1143,  has  lefl  us  fiAy  epistles. 

Simeon,  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and 
theology.  Afterwards,  he  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  ana  praecentor  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham.  Here  he  examined  carefully  the  remains  of  the  library , 
which  the  Danes  had  much  injured ;  and  collecting  materials  from  every  quarter, 
became  an  author.  He  flourished  AD.  1130 ;  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  church 
of  Durham,  from  AD.  635,  to  1096 ;  which  another  hand  continued  to  AD.  1154  ; 
a  tract  concerning  the  archbishops  of  York;  another,  on  the  siege  of  Durham ; 
and  a  history  of  the  English  and  Danish  kings,  from  AD.  730,  to  1130;  which 
John  de  Hexam  continued  to  1155,  and  from  which  Roger  Jloveden  took  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  history.  These  works  of  Simeon  were  published  by  Twisden^ 
in  his  scriptores  x.  Anglici,  Lond.  1652. 

Alger,  a  deacon  and  schoolmaster  at  Liege,  during  many  years,  and  then  a 
monk  of  Clugni,  under  Peter  Maurice,  He  flourished  AD.  1130;  and  wrote  de 
Sacramento  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini,  adversus  Berengarium,  Libri  iii.  extant 
in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum.  Tom.  xxi.  besides  some  other  things,  not  published. 

William  of  Malmbury,  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
librarian  and  preceptor  of  the  monastery  of  Malmbury,  where  he  flourished,  from 
1130.  to  1143.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  kings  of  England,  inj£v«  books,  from 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  AD.  449,  to  the  20th  year  of  Henry  L  AD.  1127: 
a  continuation  of  it  in  ttoo  books,  to  AD.  1143;  a  history  of  the  English  bishops, 
flom  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  to  his  own  times,  in  four  books.  These  works 
were  collected  and  published,  by  Sacille,  Lond.  1596.  Fol.  and  Francf  1601. 
His  life  of  St.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  is  in  Mabillony's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord. 
Bened.  Saecul.  i.  p.  i.  Some  other  works  of  this  celebrated  English  historian,  are 
said  to  ejcist  slill  in  manuscript. 
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Pkmpf  bishop  of  Tarentnm,  from  AD.  1136,  to  1138,  when  he  was  deposed 
for  not  adhering  to  Peter  LetmiSf  the  antipope,  went  to  France,  and  became  a 
monk  at  Clairraux,  under  St.  Bernard,  in  1150,  he  was  made  prior,  and  1156, 
abbot  of  a  convent  in  the  diocess  of  Chartrcs;  which  however  he  resigned  before 
bis  death,  and  returned  to  Clairvaux.  He  has  left  us  twenty-five  epistles ;  pub- 
lished by  CharUs  du  Vischf  subjoined  to  his  Scriptores  Ordinia  Cisterciensis 
p.  336. 

Peter f  born  at  Rome,  AD.  1110,  a  student  and  monk  at  Monte  Cassino,  AD. 
1115^1137,  then  legate  to  the  emperor  LothariuSf  who  employed  him  at  his 
court  till  his  death.  He  wrote  de  viris  illustribus  monasterii  Uaainensis  Libri 
ii.  Liber  quartus  Chronici  Casinensis  (AD.  l(k^6 — 1138,)  de  notis  literarium  Ro- 
maoorum ;  besides  numerous  tracts  never  published. 

QuerrUy  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard^  a  canon  and  schoolmaster  at  Tours,  and 
then  a  Cistercian  abbot  in  the  diocess  of  Rheims;  died  AD.  1157.  He  wrote  ser- 
mons on  the  lessons  for  the  year ;  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  works  of  Ber- 
nardj  and  in  the  Bibliotb.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxiii. 

PkUip  Hereeng,  called  EUemasyrutrius,  abbot  of  Good  Hope  in  Hainault,  AD. 
1140;  died  1180.  He  wrote  twenty-one  epistles;  a  mystic  commentarv  on  the 
Canticles ;  Morals  on  the  Canticles ;  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  ;  on  the  fall  of 
man ;  on  the  condemnation  of  Solomon ;  six  tracts  on  the  dignity  and  virtues  of 
dergymen  :  a  life  of  Augustine ;  and  lives  of  eight  other  saints ;  idl  published. 
Douay,  1620.  Fol. 

Orderie  Vitali*,  an  Englishman,  born  at  Attingham,  AD.  1075,  sent  to  Nor- 
mandy at  the  age  of  11,  where  he  became  a  monk,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  and 
floanshed  about  AD.  1140.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  Ilislory,  in  12  books, 
from  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  AD.  11^ ;  published  by  Du  Cktsne,  among  his  Scrip- 
tores  Normanici,  Paris  1619,  Fol.  n.  321. 

AmulpAf  bishop  of  Luxen,  in  Normandy,  AD.  1141.  He  accompanied  Lewis 
kins  of  France  in  his  crusade  to  Palestine,  AD.  1147;  was  made  papal  legate  to 
Eiwand,  in  1160,  and  much  employed  in  public  business,  till  near  his  death,  AD. 
11  w.  Many  of  hitf  sermons,  epistles,  and  epigramms^  were  published  at  Paris, 
1585.  8vo.  and  then  in  the  Biblioth,  Patrum,  Tom.  xxii.  Some  others  have  since 
been  published. 

CoeUstmell,  pope,  AD.  1143—1144,  has  left  us  three  epistles. 
ImHus  JIf  pope,  AD.  1144 — 1145,  ha»left  us  12  epistles. 
Jlmedeus,  Dishop  of  Lausanne,  AD.  1144 — 1158.    He  wrote  8  homilies  in 
praise  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xx. 

OtkOf  or  Otto,  of  Fnsingen ;  of  royal  German  extract ;  and  uncle  to  the  empe- 
ror Frederick  Barbarossa.  He  studied  at  Paris,  became  a  Cistercian  monk  and 
abbot,  was  made  bishop  of  Frisin^eo,  AD.  1138,  engaged  in  the  second  crusade, 
AD.  1147,  resigned  his  bishopric  m  1156,  and  died  two  years  after.  He  wrote  a 
chronological  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1146^  in  8  books; 
with  an  8th  book  on  the  general  consummation ;  also  the  life  and  reign  of  Pred&- 
fie  Barbarossa,  in  2  books.  Both  have  been  often  published,  and  particularly 
among  the  German  Historians,  AD.  1585,  and  1670.  Tom.  i. 

Robert  PvUeyn,  or  PuHus,  a  distinguished  English  theologian  and  scholar. 
He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Rochester ;  but,  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a  civil 
war,  retired  to  Paris,  and  studied*  there  some  time.  He  returned  in  1130,  and 
read  lectures  at  Oxford  for  five  years,  and  preached  every  Sunday.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Paris ;  and  being  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  archdeaconry, 
he  appealed  to  the  pope,  AD.  1144,  who  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him  a 
cardmal.  He  died  AD.  1150.  His  only  work,  that  has  reached  us,  is  Sententia- 
rum  de  Trinitate  Libri  viii.  It  is  a  system  of  theology ;  but,  unlike  Peter  Lom- 
bard's  Sentences,  it  is  not  a  mere  compilation  from  the  Others,  but  a  biblical  and 
argumentative  treatise,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  profound  and  orthodox  di- 
vine. It  was  published  by  Mathoud.  Paris  1655.  Fol. 
Eugene  III,  pope,  AD.  1145—1153,  has  left  us  89  epistles. 
John  Burgundw^  a  native  of  Pisa,  flourished  AD.  1148,  died  1194.  He  trans- 
lated manv  homilies  of  Chrysostom,  John  Damaseenus  de  fide  orthodoxa,  and  JV*e- 
mesius'  8  books  on  philosophy. 

Anselm,  bishop  of  Havelburg  in  the  duch^  of  Brandenburg,  AD.  1149,  author  of 
three  dialogues  against  the  Greeks;  published  by  Dacheryy  Spicileg.  Tom.  xiii. 
Gilbert  Folioth,  an  Englishman,  abbot  of  Leicester,  and  AD.  1149,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  and  AD.  1161 — 1187,  bishop  of  London.  He  was  competitor  with 
Thomoi  Becket  for  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  and  ever  after,  sided  with  the  king, 
against  Becket.    The  king  employed  him  much;    He  was  twice  excommunica* 
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ted  by  th«  pop«,  which  he  did  not  regard.  Hii  commentary  on  the  Cantidea, 
waa  publishea  by  Junhis,  Lend.  1638.  4to.  and  8  of  hia  epiatlea,  are  among^the 
epistlea  of  Becketf  ed.  Bruaaels,  1682. 

Henry  of  Hundnmltm,  the  aon  of  a  married  Engliah  priest,  canon  of  Lincoln, 
and  arcbdeacon  of  nuotin^don  ;  flourished  AD.  1150.    He  wrote  Historim  An- 

florum,  ab  ipsis  gentis  primordiis  usque  ad  Stephani  regis  mortem,  (AD.  1154,) 
.ibris  viii.  published  by  SaviUe,  Lend.  1596.  Fol.  and  Francf.  1601. 

AUredy  Ealred,  or  Aelredy  either  a  Scot,  or  an  £nriishman ;  a  cistercian  monk, 
and  abbot  of  Revesby  in  Lincolnshiie  ;  flourished  AD.  1150,  and  died  in  1166. 
He  wrote  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Edward^  king  and  confeasor;  genealo^  of 
the  kings  of  England ;  de  hello  Stand&rdii  tempore  Stephani  regis ;  Histonade 
aanctimoniali  de  Walthun :  published  by  Tunaden,  Lond.  1652.  Aiao  aermona 
on  the  lessons  for  the  year ;  thirty-one  sermons  on  laaiah  ;  speculum  eharitatis, 
Lib.  iii.  Tractatus  de  puero  Jesu  duodecenni ;  de  spirituaJi  amicitia,  Libri  ui : 
published  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Cisterciana,  Tom.  t.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum, 
Tom.  xxiii. 

Alanus  de  huuUs.  a  Fleming,  and  monk  of  Clainraux ;  an  abbot,  and  AD.  1151 
—1167,  bishop  of  Auxerre ;  but  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  retired  to  Clair- 
▼aux,  where  he  died  AD.  1182.  He  wrote  a  lifb  of  St.  Bernard^  published  by 
MabUUmyj  in  the  Opera  Bemardi. 

Gaifridf  called  also  Jirtkur,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  AD.  1151—1175;  author  of 
a  history  of  Britain,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  his  own  ags,  in  twelve  Books;  a 
work,  not  in  much  repute  :  published,  Paris  1517.  4to.  and  among  the  Scriptorea 
Britanniae  minores,  lieideJb.  1587.  Fol. 

Potko,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  Prum  in  the  diocess  of  Treves,  AD.  1152.  He 
wrote  de  statu  domus  Dei  Libri  v.  and  de  domo  sapientiae  Liber :  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Patrum,  Tom.  xxi. 

JVtcotaitf,  a  CJHtercian  monk  of  Clairvaux,  and  secretary  to  St.  Bernard;  bat 
being  aocu8e4  of  forging  letters  in  Bernard's  name,  he  fled  into  Italy,  and  long 
aspersed  the  character  of  Bernard.  A  Book  of  his  epistles  is  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  Tom.  xxi:  also  a  Book  of  his  seimons,  in  the  Biblioth.  Cisterciensis, 
Tom.  iii. 

Anastaaius  IV,  pope  AD.  1153 — 1154,  has  loft  us  thirteen  epistles. 

Hadrian  IV.  (McoUu  Breakmear^  the  only  Englishman  tnat  ever  filled  the 
|Mip«l  throne.  Disappointed  of^an  Lnglish  monastery,  he  went  to  France,  studi- 
ed at  Paris,  became  an  Augustinian  monk,  prior  and  abbot,  at  St.  Rufba,  near 
Valence.  Going  to  Rome  on  business,  Eugene  HI,  created  him  a  cardinal,  and 
bishop  of  Alba.  In  1148,  he  was  papal  legate  to  Norway  and  Denmark.  In 
1154,  he  succeeded  to  the  papal  chau*,  till  his  death  in  1159.  He  has  left  us  for- 
«y-fbur  epistles. 

EUzahethf  a  German  Benedictine  nun,  and  abbess  of  Schonhaugen,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Treves,  where  she  died  AD.  1165,  seed  thirty-six  years.  She  wrote  her 
Visions  or  Revelations,  in  three  Books;  anoa  Book  of  epistles :  published,  Co- 
iocne  1628. 

Ecbert,  a  German  Benedictine  monk,  and  abbot  of  St.  Florin,  in  Schoonho- 
ren;  flourished  AD.  1154;  and  wrote  thirteen  Discourses  against  the  Cathari; 
and  the  life  of  EUxabdk,  hia  sister,  the  abbess  of  Schonhaugen.  His  discourses 
are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxiii. 

Baduh^ut  Mger,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  diocess  of  Beauvais,  who  flour- 
ished AD.  1157,  (and  not  in  the  preceding  century,  as  some  suppose.)  His  com- 
mentary on  Levitacus,  in  twenty  Books,  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum, 
Tom.  xvii.  has  been  much  commended.  The  commentary  on  the  Canticles, 
ascribed  to  S(.  Gregory,  and  printed  with  his  works,  was  the  production  of  Ra* 
duibah. 

Zaekarias,  bishop  of  Chrysopolis,  or  a  Praemonstatensian  monk  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours;  AD.  1157.  He  wrote  four  Books  of  commentaries  on  the  MovoWff- 
tfttpov,  or  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria;  publish- 
ed, Cologne  1535.  Fol.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xix. 

Alexander  III,  pope  AD.  1159—1181,  has  leA  us  387  epistles. 

John  de  Hexam,  a  native  of  Hexam  in  Northumberland,  and  an  Augustinian 
monk,  AD.  1160.  He  ^ntinued  tlie  history  of  Sinie<m  Dunelmensis,  firom  1130, 
to  1156;  see  above,  p.  266. 

FohMTf  head  of  the  monastery  of  TriefTensteinjin  Franconia;  about  AD.1160. 
He  opposed  the  received  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  for  a  time ;  but  recanted. 
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Some  of  hit  epistlM  were  published  by  J.  GretMr,  Bubjoined  to  bit  Scriptoret 
coetanei  adv.  Waldenses,  IngoJst.  1613,  4ic) 

AtUim,  a  Scot,  and  regular  canon  of  the  order  of  PraemoDetrants ;  flourished 
AD.  1160;  and  died  about  AD.  UdO.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine ;  a  tract  on  the  triple  tabernacle  of  Moses ;  on  the  three  kinds  of 
meditation  ;  and  forty-seven  sermonfl  ;  published,  Antw.  1659.  Fol. 

John  Bdethvs,  lector  of  the  theological  school  at  Paris,  AD.  1162,  (alPi,  AD. 
1326,)  author  of  Rationale  divinorum  officiorum ;  published,  Antw.  1570.  8vo. 
Lyons  1583,  and  1592.  dvo. 

AmM  Carnotensis,  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  BonnevaJ,  in  the 
diocesa  of  Chartres*,  an  intimate  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  still  living  AD.  1163. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  on  practical  religion ;  published  at  the  cloee  of 
Cyprian's  Works,  ed.  Oxon.  1G82. 

Bonaearsus,  of  Milan,  teacher  among  the  Cathari,  AD.  1163.  His  Vita  Ca- 
tharorum  Uaereticorum,  is  in  Dackerys  iSpicileg.  Tom.  ziii. 

HieZnu?^,  a  presbyter  orLubec,and  a  canon  ;  died  AD.  1170.  He  wrote  Chro> 
nicon  Sclavorum,  from  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  to  AD.  1168 ;  published  by 
Hen.  Bangertj  Lubec  1659,  4 to. 

C?o4^  viterbiensis,  an  Italian  of  Viterbo  ;^  a  presbyter,  and  secretary  to  the 
successive  emperors,  Conrad  IH,  Frederic  I^  and  Henry  VI.  He  travelled 
much,  during  forty  years;  and  became  acquamted  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Chaldaic.  His  death  was  in  1]8().  He  wrote  a  universal  history,  entitled  Pan- 
tkeon  or  Ckromton  universale,  dedicated  to  pope  Urban  III;  ext(>nding  fVom  the 
creation,  to  AD.  1186:  a  work  of  vast  compass;  published  by  J.  Pistorius^ 
Scriptores  rerum  Germanicar.  Francf.  1584. 

Saxo  Graminaticus,  a  Dane,  born  of  an  honorable  family  in  Zeland,  dean  of 
the  cathedral  of  Roschild,  and  much  esteemed  by  Msaiwn,  archbishop  of  Luud, 
who  sent  him  to  Paris  on  business,  and  prompted  him  to  write  his  history  of 
Denmark.  He  flourished  AD.  1170  ;  and  died  AD.  1204.  His  Historiae  Da- 
nicae  Libri  xvi.  from  the  earliest  times,  to  AD.  1186,  is  written  in  a  florid  style, 
and  is  highly  esteemed :  best  edited,  by  S.  J.  Siephamus^  Sorae  1644.  Fol. 

HUdegaraiSf  a  German  abbess  of  St.  Rupert,  on  the  Rhine;  born  at  Spaiiheim 
AD.  10^,  and  died  AD.  1180.  Her  visions  or  revelations  were  solemnly  ap- 
proved and  sanctioned,  by  St.  Bemardy  by  many  leading  bishops  of  France  and 
Uermaoy,  b^  three  different  popes,  and  by  a  council  at  Troyes.  She  wrote  Sci- 
vias,  sea  Visionum  sive  Revelation um  Libri  iii :  Life  of  6if.  Robert ^  a  confessor; 
thir^-eiffht  epistles ;  Miscellanies;  and  an  exposition  of  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict: puhlished,  Cologne  1566;  and  most  of  them  also,  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom. 
zziii. 

William  of  Tyre.  Whether  born  in  France,  Germany^  or  Palestine,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  related  to  the  kings  of  Jersalem.  He  was  made  archdea- 
con of  Tyre  AD.  1167;  soon  af^er,  was  sent  on  business  to  Constantinople;  hi 
1169,  undertook  a  journey  to  Europe  ;  on  his  return,  was  tutor  to  Baiduxn,  tb« 
prince  ;  and  AD.  1174,  archbishop  of  Tyre.  In  the  year  1178,  he  was  at  the 
council  of  the  Lateran ;  and  he  spent  some  months  at  Constantinople.  In  1188, 
Jerusalem  being  taken  by  the  Saracens,  he  went  to  Europe,  to  solicit  aid  of  the 
kings  of  Encland  and  France.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Heradius  to  the 
bishopric  of  Jerusalem  ;  who  compasseci  his  death  by  poison,  but  in  what  year, 
is  unknown.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  crusades  to  Palestine,  from  AD.  1095, 
to  the  year  1180,  in  twenty-tbree  Books;  (very  highly  esteemed,)  and  pub- 
liihed  Basil  1549,  and  1560,  and  by  Bongarnus^  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Tom.  i. 
p.  685. 

Hugo  Etherianus,  a  Tuscan,  who  went  to  Constantinople,  and  wai  patron- 
ized by  the  emperor  Manuel.  He  flourished  AD.  1177,  and  wrote  and  disputed 
strenuously  against  the  Greeks.  His  tract  on  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul, 
and  bis  three  Books  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  the  Greeks, 
were  published,  Basil  1543,  and  in  the  Bibliotli.  Patrum,  Tom.  zxii. 

Richard,  Hai^ulstadiensis ;  a  monk  and  prior  of  Hauston,  in  Northumberland, 
England;  flourished  AD.  1180,  and  died  in  1190.  He  wrote  Historia  de  statu 
et  episcopis  Haeulstadensis  ^Hauston)  ecclesiae  ;  Historia  de  gestis  regis  Stepha- 
ni ;  and,  de  hello  Standardii  AD.  1135 ;  published  by  Twisdeny  Scriptores  x. 
Anglici,  Lond.  1652. 

Luaua  III,  pope,  AD.  1181—1185,  has  left  us  two  epistles. 

Peter  Cellensis;  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Celles,  near  Troyes;  and  then  of 
St.  Remigius,  at  Rheims ;  and,  AD.  1182—1187,  bishop  of  Chartres.    He  wrot* 
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de  panibui  Liber;  Mosaici  TabernacuH  ra^'iitica  ezpositiOi  Libri  ii.  de  conaden- 
tia Liber;  Epistolaram  Libri  iz  ;  de  discipliDa  claustrali  Liber;  and  aermoM 
on  the  leasoDB  for  the  year :  all  published  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  Paria 
1671. 

Gaufrid,  a  French  monk,  prior  and  presbyter  of  Limoges,  AD.  1183;  and  an- 
thor  of  a  Chronicmt,  relating  especially  to  the  history  of  France,  from  AD.  996, 
to  1184 :  published  by  Labhi,  Biblioth.  Nov.  MS.  Tom.  ii. 

Balduin,  an  English  schoolmanter,  a  Cistercian  monk  and  abbot ;  bishop  of 
Worcester,  AD.  1181;  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  AD.  1185—1191.  He 
accompanied  king  Richard  I,  in  his  crusade,  and  died  in  the  siege  of  Ptolemaia. 
He  wrote  sixteen  tracts  on  practical  religion  ;  de  coramendatione  fidei,  et  d^  Sa- 
cramento altaris  :  all  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Cisterciens.  Tom.  v. 

Urban  III,  pope,  AD.  1185—1187;  has  left  us  five  epistles. 

Gregory  VlII,  pope,  AD.  1187—1187 ;  has  left  us  three  epistles. 

CUmerU  III,  pope,  AD.  1187 — 1191  ;  lias  left  us  seven  epistles. 

Caelestine  III,  pope,  AD.  1191 — 1196 ;  has  left  us  seventeen  epistles. 

St^hen,  a  monk  and  abbot  of  Orleans,  and  of  Paris ;  one  of  toe  council  of  re- 

Snts,  during  the  crusade  of  Philip  Augustus,  AD.  1190 :  and  bishop  of  TourDay^ 
D.  1192—1202.  He  wrote,  between  AD.  1163,  and  the  time  of  his  death,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  epistlea;  published,  Paris  1682,  8vo.  also  thirty-ooo 
aermons.  chiefly  on  the  festivals ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  Decretum  of  Cfra^ 
tian;  wnich  are  still  in  manuscript. 

WUUam  Neobergensis,  or  Neubrigensis,  surnamed  Parvus;  bom  at  Bridling- 
ton, in  Yorkshire,  AD.  1136 ;  a  regular  Augustinian  canon,  in  the  monastery  of 
Bridlinffton ;  where  he  died,  AD.  1208,  aged  72.  He  wrote,  in  a  good  Latin 
style,  ae  rebus  Anglicis  sui  temporis  Libri  v.  from  AD.  1066,  to  the  year  1197: 
best  edited  by  J.  Ptcard,  Paris  1610.  8vo. 

Radtdphus  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  was  a  traveller ;  flonr- 
ithed  At).  1197;  and  wrote  a  brief  Chronologv,  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1196; 
and  Imagines  Historiarum  ab  anno  1148,  a^  annum  1200:  both  published  by 
Tudsden,  Scriptores  z.  Anflici,  London  1652. 

John  Brompton,  an  English  Cistercian  monk  and  abbot,  near  York,  AD.  1196 ; 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Chronicon  ab  anno  588,  ad  annum  1198 :  published  by 
Twisaen^  Scriptores  z.  An^Hci,  Lood.  1652. 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  a  native  of  York,  of  illustrious  English  descent,  one  of  the 
household  of  king  Hinir^^  II.  and  then  chief  professor  of  theology  at  Ozford; 
flourished,  AD.  ]l98;  author  of  Annalium  Anglicanorum  Libri  li.  from  AD. 
731,  (where  Beda  ends,)  to  AD.  1202;  published  by  SaviUe,  Historic!  Anglici, 
Lond.  1595  Fol.  and  Francf.  1601. 

Galjrid,  or  GuaUer  Vinesauf,  (de  Viruo  Salvo,)  a  Norman  English  poet  and 
historian,  who  flourished  AD.  1199;  author  of  Historia,  siv«  Itinerarium  Richar- 
di  Anelorum  regis  in  terram  sanctam  ;  and,  Poemata  de  fflorioso  rese  Richardo  ; 
pablisned  among  the  Historiae  Anslicanae  scriptores,  Ozford  1687.  Xom.  ii.  also 
of  some  other  works,  never  publtsned.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

HISTORY  OF  UELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Corrupt  state  of  religion. — §  3.  Corruption  of  the  mass  of  people,  and  ex- 
treme Buperstition,  shown  by  examples. — §  3.  Scandalous  traffic  in  indulgen- 
cies. — §4.  The  pontiffs  soon  claim  a  monopoly  of  it. — §  5.  Biblical  theology. 
— §  6.  Doctrinal  theology. — §  7.  The  proper  scholtutics.—^  8.  The  biblical 
and  dogmatic  theologians. — §  9.  Opposers  of  scholastic  theology. — §  10.  Its 
principal  antagonist,  St.  Bernard.— $  11.  And  others.—-!  12.  State  of  moral 
or  practical  theology. — ^  13.  Polemic  theology. — §  14.  Controversies  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins. — §  15.  S)i|^hter  contests  among  the  former. — §  16. 
Their  controversy  respecting  John  xiv.  28. — §  17.  Concerning  the  God  of 
Mubammed. — §  18.  Controversy  among  the  Latins,  respecting  the  Lord's  sup* 
per. — §  19.  Concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary. 

^  1 .  So  many  causes  conspired  to  debase  religion,  and  to  tar- 
nish and  obscure  lis  lustre,  by  the  numberless  inventions  of  human 
ingenuity,  that  it  may  seem  strange,  it  was  not  wholly  destroyed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Roman  pontiffs  would  have  nodiing  taught, 
which  militated  against  their  arrogated  supremacy;  and  therefore 
required  Christianity  to  be  explained  and  modined,  so  as  to  sub- 
serve that  form  of  government,  which  their  predecessors  had  de- 
signated. Such  as  would  not  obey  their  laws,  or  shewed  that  they 
regarded  the  holy  scriptures  more  than  the  authority  of  the  Romish 
see,  were  cruelly  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  Next,  the  priests 
and  monks,  finding  it  for  their  interest  that  the  people  should  be 
entirely  ignorant  and  undiscerning,  amused  them  with  a  species  of 
theatric  shews,  and  placed  all  religion  in  empty  ceremonies,  cor- 
poreal austerities  and  inflictions,  and  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
clergy.  The  scholastic  doctors  united  the  precepts  of  the  dialec- 
ticians with  the  dicta  of  the  fathers,  as  constituting  a  standard  of 
truth  ;  and  did  not  so  much  explain  the  principles  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, as  dissect  them  all  away.  Their  opposers,  the  mystictf 
maintained  that  the  soul  of  one  truly  pious  does  not  move  sponta- 
neously, but  by  a  divine  impulse ;  and  thus  they  did  not  merely 
set  bounds  to  human  ability,  but  destroyed  it  altogether. 

^  2.  Hence,  instead  of  religion,  astonishing  superstition  and 
ignorance  reigned  every  where  among  the' people.  Most  persons 
placed  more  reliance  upon  relics, — generally  false,  or  at  least  du- 
bious and  uncertain, — than  upon  Christ,  or  his  merits,  and  upon 
prayers  founded  on  his  mediation.(l)  The  rich,  who  were  able 
themselves  to  build  churches,  or  to  contribute  money  to  their 
erection  and  repair,  esteemed  themselves  very  happy,  and  the  fa- 
vorites of  heaven  :  and  the  poor,  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  cheer- 

(1)  See  6ri<i6er<of  Nogent's  three  Books,  d»pignanbu$  Tthusthey  styled  rdks) 
sanctorum;  in  his  Worlu,  published  by  Daekery,  p.  327  &c.  where  tois  discern- 
ing man  assails  the  superstition  of  his  age. 
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fully  submitted  to  the  offices  of  beasts,  in  transporting  stones  and 
drawing  carts,  whenever  a  church  was  to  be  built ;  and  they  ex- 
pected eternal  salvation  for  these  voluntary  hardships.  (2)  De- 
parted saints  had  more  supplicants,  than  God  himself,  and  the 
savior  of  mankind  :  nor  was  there  much  enquiry,  (as  there  was  ia 
after  times,)  how  glorified  spirits  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  prayers 
addressed  to  them.  For  the  old  notion,  derived  by  the  chris- 
tians from  the  pagans,  that  the  celestials  often  descend  to  this  low- 
er world,  and  linger  about  the  places  to  which  in  their  life  time 
they  were  attached,  prevailed  universally,  until  the  scholastic 
doctors  gave  this  subject  a  particular  discussion. (3)  If  any  man 
or  woman,  either  from  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  or  from  a  de- 
sign to  deceive,  laid  claims  to  divine  revelations,  the  people  at 
large  unhesitatingly  believed,  that  God  himself  had  conversed 
with  them,  in  order  to  instruct  the  world.  Tins  is  manifest  from 
the  examples  of  the  celebrated  German  prophetesses,  Hildegar" 
dis  abbess  of  Bingen,  and  Elisabeth  abbess  of  Schonaugen.(4) 

^  3.  This  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people,  die  rulers 
of  the  church  basely  abused  for  their  own  emolument,  or  to  ex- 
tort money  :  and  each  order  of  the  clergy  had  its  own  peculiar 
artifices  for  fleecing  the  people  of  their  property.  The  oishops^ 
when  they  had  occasion  to  raise  money,  either  for  good  and  lauda- 
ble objects  or  for  base  and  criminal  ones,  allowed  transgressors 
to  buy  off  the  penalties  enjoined  by  the  canons,  by  advancing 
money  for  certain  religious  purposes  ;  that  is,  they  published  tfi- 
dulgencies :  and,  what  mighty  enterprises,  and  what  expensive 
works,  were  accomplished  in  this  age,  by  means  of  indtdgencies^ 
is  known  to  all. (5)  The  abbots  and  the  monks,  who  had  not  this 
power,  resorted  to  other  means  for  raising  money.  They  trav- 
elled about  the  villages,  and  through  provinces,  carrying  in  solemn 
procession  the  carcases  and  relics  of  holy  men,  which  they  allow- 
ed the  people  to  see,  to  handle,  and  to  kiss,  by  paying  for  the 
privilege.  In  this  way,  tliey  often  amassed  as  great  gains,  as  the 
bishops  by  their  indulgences. {6) 

(2)  See  the  tract  of  the  abbot  Haymo^n  this  very  custom  ;  annexed  by  Mobil- 
ony  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Annates  Benedictini ;  and  also  those  AonaJS)  p. 
302&C. 

(3)  That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  give  a  false  representation,  I  wiU  quote  a 
very  explicit  pasaa^  from  the  fife  of  St.  ^Umannj  bishop  of  Passau ;  in  Sebast, 
T^gnagA's  Coliectio  veter.  monumentor.  p.  41 .  Vos  licet,  Sancti  Domini,  somno 
vestro  requiescatis— baud  tamen  crediderim,  ii^piritus  vestros  deese  locis,  quae  vi- 
ventes  tanta  devotionc  construxistis  et  dilexistis.  Credo  vos  adesse  cunctia  illic 
degentibus,  astare  videlicet  orantibus,  succurrere  laborantibus  et  vota  singuloram 
in  conspectu  divinae  muestatis  promovere. 

(4)  See  MahUlony's  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  431,  529,  554.  [See  the 
notice  of  these  prophetesses,  in  the  preccdinir  chapter,  (note  (71)  p.  x88  and 
389.     Tr.] 

(5)  SUphanus  Obazinensis  ;  in  Batuze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  130.  Mahil- 
Umuj  Annales  Benedictini,  Tom.  vi.  p.  535  &c. 

(b)  Innumerable  examples  of  this  mode  of  extorting  money,  may  be  collected 
from  tlie  records  of  this  ase.  See  the  Chronicon  Centuleuse,  in  Dacltcry's  Spi- 
cilegium  veter.  scriptor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  354  :  the  Life  of  St.  Ramana;  ibid.  p.  137. 
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^  4.  The  Roman  jpontifis,  perceiving  what  advantages  the  infe* 
rior  hishops  derived  from  their  indulgencies^  concluded  that  the 
power  of  the  hishops  to  remit  ecclesiastical  penalties,  ought  to  be 
circumscribed,  and  the  prerogative  be  almost  wholly  transferred 
to  the   Roman  see.     Accordingly   they  began,  as  the  necessi- 
ties or  convenience  of  the  church,  or  their  own  interests  required, 
to  puhlish,  not  merely  the  common  and  ordinary,  but  likewise  the 
entire  and  absolute,  or  the  plenary,  remission  of  all  finite  or  tem* 
poral  pcQalties ;  and   they  cancelled,  not  only  the  punishments 
which  the  canons  and  human  tribunals  inflict,  but  also  those  to  be 
endured  after  death ;  which   the  hishops  had  never  attempted  to 
set  aside.  (7)     They  first  resorted  to  this  power,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  the  crusades  ;  and  were  sparing  in  the  use  of  it ;  but 
afterwards,  they  exerted  it  for  objects  of  far  less  importance,  and 
of  various  kinds,  and  very  often,  merely  for  their  private  emolu- 
ment. (^8)     Upon  the  introduction  of  this  new  system,  the  ancient 
system  of  canonical  and  ecclesiastical  penances  was  wholly  sub- 
verted ;  and  the  books  of  canons  and  the  penetentiaU  being  laid 
aside,  transgressors  were  no  longer  under  restraints.     To  sup- 
port this  proceeding  of  the  ponti^,  an  unheard  of  doctrine  was 
got  up  in  this  century,  which  St,  Thomas  in  the  next  century  im- 
proved and  perfected  ;  namely,  that  there  is  an  immense  treasury 
of  good  works,  which  holy  men  have  performed  over  and  above 
what  duty  required  ;  and  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the  keeper 
and  the  distributor  of  this  treasure ;  so  that  he  is  able,  out  of  ^is 
inexhaustable   fund,  to  give  and    transfer  to  every  one  such  an 
amount  of  good  works  as  his  necessities  require,  or  as  will  suffice 
to  avert  the  punishment  of  his  sins.     This  miserable  and  pernio 
cious  fiction,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  is  still  retained  and  defended. 
^  5.  This  century  abounded  in  expositors  of  the  holy  scriptures^ 
if  one  may  judge  from  the   multitude  of  works  professedly  of  this 
character ;  hut  if  we  estimate  them  by  their  skill  and  ability,  there 
were  almost  none  at  all.     For  very  few  enquired  after  the  litef  al 
sense  of  the  scriptures;  and  even  these  were  destitute  of  the  re- 
quisite means  of  ascertaining  it.(9)     Both  the  Greeks  and  the  La- 

Mabilloni/f  Anpales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  342, 644,  Acta  Sanotor.  mensis  Maii, 
Tom.  vii.  p.  533.  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Marcuins  ;  where  a  longjoumey  of  such  re- 
lics is  described.  MabUUmy,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  iv.  p.  519,  520. 
and  Tom.  ii.  p.  732. 

(7)  Jo.  Morin,  de  Administrationo  sacramenti  poenitenliae,  Lib.  x.  cap.  10,  21, 
22.  p.  768  «&c.  Rich.  Simon,  Biblioth.  Critique,  Tom.  iii  cap.  33.  p.  371.  Jo. 
Mabillonijj  Preface  to  the  5th  Century  of  his  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  p.  Izxi  &c. 
I  designedly  refer  to  none  of  the  Protestant  writers. 

(8)  Lud.  Ant.  Muratoriy  4ntiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  761  Ac.     Frane. 


Poffif  Breviar.  Komanor.  Pontif.  Tom.  ii.  p.  60.     theod.  Ruinart,  Vita  Urbani  II. 
'  1  his  Opp.  posthum.  Tom.  iii.  p.  331. 

is  incompetence,  was  that  the  monks,  amonc 
whom  nearly  all  the  learning  of  the  age  was  to  be  found,  held  it  to  be  unlawful 


in  his  Opp.  posthum.  Tom.  iii.  p.  331. 
(9)  [One  considerable  cause  of  this  i 


to  learn  Hebrew  from  Jewish  teachers.  A  certain  monk,  (as  we  learn  Irom  the 
statutesof  the  Cistercians,  AD.  1196,  no.  24  in  Edm.  Martens's  Theaaur.  noY. 
aaecdot.  Tom.  iv.  p.  12^.)  had  learned  Hebrew  from  a  Jew ;  and  the  abbot  of 
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tins,  were  roverned  entirely  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers ;  and 
compiled  ironi  their  writings,  without  discrimination  or  care, 
whatever  seemed  to  throw  light  on  the  inspired  volumes.  The 
reader  may  inspect,  among  the  Greeks,  Euthymius  Zigahentu^ 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles  ;  though 
he  offers  many  remarks  of  his  own,  which  are  not  contemptible  } 
and  among  the  Latins,  the  hhors  of  Peter  JLambardy  Crilbert  Por^ 
retanus^  and  Abelardj  on  the  Psalms  of  David  and  on  the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul.  Nor  is  higher  commendation  due  to  the  best  Latio 
expositors  of  nearly  the  whole  bible,  in  this  century ;  such  as 
Crulebert^  [or  Crilbert j"]  bishop  of  London,,  called  the  Universal ^ 
on  account  of  the  extent'of-his  erudition  ;(10)  and  Herveus^  a  ve- 
ry laborious  Benedictine  monk.(lJ)  Somewhat  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  Latins,  was  Rupert  of  Duytz,  who  expounded  various 
books  of  the  scriptures ;  and  with  him  may  be  coupled  Anselm  of 
Laon,  who  composed,  or  rather  compiled,  a  Glossaj  as  it  was 
called,  on  the  sacred  books.  Those  who  chose  not  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  the  ancients,  and  ventured  to  try  the  powers  of  their 
own  genius,  disregarding  simplicity,  searched  after  mysteries  of 
every  sort,  on  the  sacred  pages.  Aiid  in  this  species  of  interpre- 
tation, none  excelled  more  than  the  mystic  doctors,  as  they  are 
called  ;  for  they  explained  the  whole  bible,  in  conformity  with 
the  visions  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  ideal  systems  of  their  own 
formation.  Moreover,  those  interpreters  who  made  dialectics 
and  philosophy  their  study,  pursued  the  same  course,  in  their  ex- 
positions of  the  scriptures.  This  mode  of  interpretation  may  be 
seen,  distinctly,  in  Hugo  of  St.  Victor's  Allegorical  explanO' 
tiona  of  both  Testaments^  in  Richard  of  St.  Victor's  Mystical 
Ark  J  in  William  of  Nogent's  Mystical  commentaries  on  Oba^ 
diahj  HaseOy  and  Amos  ;{12)  and  in  some  others. 

§  6.  The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  theology  resided  at 
Paris  :  and  of  course,  students  in  theology  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, resorted  to  Paris,  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures  of  theolo- 
gians who  there  taught.  The  professors  of  theology  in  France 
were  divided  into  several  sects.  One  sect  was,  that  of  the  an- 
cient theologistSy  who  supported  their  religious  tenets,  simply,  by 

Clairvauz  wan  directed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  bring  the  monk  to  pan- 
ishment.  The  French  Benedictines,  in  their  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
Tom.  ix.  can  find  among  the  vast  multitude  of  clergymen  who  made  pilgrimages 
to  Palestine,  only  tAres  persons,  who  in  that  way  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Ara- 
bic  and  Greek ;  namely  WUliam  of  Tyre,  one  Philipf  and  the  Englishman  Jlde^ 
lard.    See  Semler*t  Hist.  Eccles.  Selecta  Cap.  Tom.  iii.  p.  161.     Schl.l 

(10)  Concerning  him,  see  Gtul.  le  Boeuf^  Memoires  concernant  1'  Histoire  A* 
Auzerre,  Tome  ii.  p.  4di6.  [He  wrote  notes  on  all  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  likewise  commentaries  on  certain  books,  none  of  which  were  ever  publish- 
•d.    5cW.] 

(11)  An  ample  account  of  him,  is  given  by  Gahr.  liron,  Singularity  Histori- 
ques  et  litteraires,  Tom.  iii.  p.  29  d^.  Add  iiabUUmyj  AnnaJes  Benedict.  Tom. 
vi.  p.  477, 719. 

(12)  His  Ptnlogue  on  Obadiah,  was  published  by  MaMl&nyy  Annates  Benedict 
Tom.  vi.  p.  637  &c. 
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the  declaratbns  of  holy  scripture,  and  by.  the  opioions  of  the  fa- 
thers and  the  decisions  of  councils  ;  and  very  rarely  introduced 
any  thing  of  human  reasoning.  Such  in  this  century,  were  St. 
Bernard^  Peter  the  Chanter,  Gualter  of  St.  Victor,  and  others ; 
who  strenuously  contended  against  the  philosophic  theologians. 
Not  totally  distinct  from  this  sect,  was  that  which  was  afterwards 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Positive  and  the  Sententiarii:  for  these, 
following  the  example  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  hanfranc^  Hil- 
debertf  and  others  of  the  preceding  century,  supported  religious 
doctrines  principally  by  citations  from  scripture  and  the  writings 
of  the  Others ;  but  also  resorted  to  reason  and  philosophy,  espe- 
cially for  solving  difficulties  and  refutj|kg*  objections ;  and  in  the 
use  of  this  resort,  some  of  them  were  more  moderate  and  cau- 
tious, and  others  less  so.  The  first  in  this  century,  who  thus  ex* 
plained  the  principles  of  religion  systematically,  is  said  to  be  Ifu- 
go  of  St.  Victor  5  who  was  succeeded  by  many  others.  But  the 
first  rank  in  this  species  of  labor,  belongs  to  Peter  Lombard^  that 
is,  an  Italian  of  Lombardy,  and  archbishop  of  Paris ;  whose /our 
Books  of  sentences  J  having  appeared  after  the  year  1162,(13)  at 
once  acquired  such  authority,  that  all  the  doctors,  began  to  ex- 
pound them.  And  some  tell  us,  that  all  the  doctors  of  much  note, 
except  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  a  few  others,  commented  upon  this 
Master  of  the  Sentences;  as  Lombard  was  called,  on  account  of 
this  work.(14} 

§  7.  These  Sententiarii^  as  they  were  called,  though  not  without 
faults,  nor  entirely  free  from  vain  and  futile  speculations,  yet  re- 
sort to  dialectical  subtleties  with  moderation,  and  do  not  force 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  to  yield  submission  to  human  sagacity* 
But,  contemporary  with  them,  arose  another  and  more  daring  sect 
of  theologians,  who  had  no  hesitation,  to  apply  the  terms  and  die 
distinctions  of  the  dialecticians  to  the  truths  taught  by  revelation, 
and  to  investigate  the  nature  and  relations  of  those  truths  by  the 
principles  of  logic.  The  author  of  this  mode  of  treating  theolo- 
gy, which  was  afterwards  called  the  scholastic^  because  it  prevail- 
ed in  nearly  all  the  schools,  was  Peter  Ahelard^  a  man  of  great 
acuteness,  who  was  first  a  canon,  and  a  celebrated  teacher  as 
well  of  philosophy  as  of  theology,  and  afterwards  a  monk,  and 
abbot  of  Ruys.(15}  Eager  for  the  applause  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, others  without  number,  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  It- 
alv,  pursued  the  same  course.  In  this  way,  the  peaceful  religion 
oi  Jesus  was  soon  converted  into  the  science  of  wrangling.  For 
these  men  did  not  explain  any  thing,  but  by  multiplying  divisions 
and  distbctions  obscured  and  perplexed  the  plainest  truths ;  wea- 

(13)  Erpold  Lmdenbrog's  Scriptorcs  rerum  septemtrion.  p.  25. 

(14)  A  noflt  of  these  iDterpretert  are  exhibited  by  ^nt.  Possemn,  Biblieth.  Se- 
lecta,'  Tom.  i.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  242. — For  a  notice  of  Peter  Lombardf  and  bia 

.  Books  of  tke  Sentences,  see  note  (65)  p.  282.     TV.] 

(15)  This  is  acknowledged  by  Jbelard  himself;  Epist.  i.  c.  9.  Opp.  p.  20.  See 
also  Jo.  Launay,  de  schoHs  Caroli  Magni,  cap.  lix.  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  p.  67. 
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ried  both  themselves  and  others,  with  useless  and  abstruse  specu- 
lations ;  so  argued  on  both  sides  of  the  most  important  questions, 
as  to  leave  them  undecided ;  and,  as  there  were  many  things  in 
religion,  which  were  inadequately  expressed  in  tlie  phraseology 
of  dialectics,  they  gave  occasion  for  idle  and  vain-glorious  dispu- 
tants to  invent  new  terms,  and  to  perplex  themselves  and  others 
with  enigmatical  trifles.  (16) 

^  8.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  teachers  of  theology  began 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  biblical,  who  were  called  vete- 
res,  [the  ancient,']  and  also,  Dogtnatici  ac  Positivi;  and  the 
schoUutic,  who  wei*e  called  the  Senientiarii,  and  also,  novi  [the 
neui].  The  former  int^pi^ted  the  sacred  volume  in  their  schools, 
though  for  the  most  part  miserably ;  and  explained  religious  doc- 
trines nakedly  and  ardessly,  without  calling  reason  and  philoso- 
phy to  their  aid,  and  confirmed  them  by  the  testimonies  of  scrips 
ture  and  tradition.  The  latter  did  nothing  but  explain  tlie  Mas^ 
ter  of  the  Sentences,  or  Lombard;  and  they  brought  all  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  as  well  as  the  principles  and  precepts  of  practical 
religion,  under  the  dominion  of  philosophy,  and  involved  them  in 
endless  perplexities. (17)  And  as  these  philosophical  or  scho- 
lastic theologians  were  deemed  superior  to  the  others  in  acumen 
and  ingenuity,  young  men  admired  them,  and  listened  to  them 
with  the  greatest  attention ;  whereas  the  bibliccd  doctors,  or  those 
of  the  sacred  pa^e,  as  they  were  called,  had  very  few,  and  some- 
times no  pupils. (18)  This  state  of  things  prevailed  generally,  in 
the  schools  of  Europe,  down  to  the  times  of  Luther, 

§  9.  But  before  these  dialectical  and  metaphysical  doctors 
could  obtain  such  an  ascendancy  in  tlie  schools,  they  had  to  pass 
through  many  perils,  contests,  and  disasters.  For  they  were  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand,  by  the  ancient  divines;  and  on  the  oth- 
er, by  the  mystics,  who  supposed  true  wisdom  is  to  be  acquired, 
not  by  reasoning,  but  by  sUence  and  contemplation,  and  to  be 

(16j)  See  Caes.  Eeassede  Boujayj  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  201  &c.  p. 
583  &c.  ^fU.  Woody  Antiqait.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  58.  Jo.  Launoyj  de  varia 
AristoteliB  fortuna  in  Acad.  Paris,  cap.  iii.  p.  187  &c.  ed.  Etswichf  Vitemb.  1720. 
8vo. 

(17)  See  Boulayf  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  657  &c. 

(18)  Roffer  Bacojij  in  his  larger  work,  addressed  to  the  Roman  pontiff  Cle- 
ment IV.  mublbhed  from  the  manuscript,  by  Sam.  Jd/h,  Lond.  1733.  Fol.)  P.  it. 
eh.  iv.  p.  &.  says :  "  The  Bachelor  who  lectures  on  the  text,  (of  Scripture,) 

fives  place  to  the  lecturer  on  the  Sentences,  who  is  every  where  preferred  and 
onored  by  all.  For  he  who  lectures  on  the  sentences,  has  the  best  hour  for 
reading,  according  to  his  choice ;  he  has  also  an  associate,  and  a  chamber  among 
the  religious :  but  he  who  lectures  on  the  Bible  wants  these,  and  begs  for  an 
hour  to  read,  such  as  shall  please  the  lecturer  on  the  Sentences.  Also,  the  man 
who  lectures  on  the  Sentences,  disputes  every  where,  and  is  accounted  a  Master  \ 
but  the  othg-,  who  lectures  on  the  text,  can  not  dispute,  as  was  exemplified  this 
year,  at  Bologna,  and  in  many  other  places ;  whicn  is  absurd.  It  is  therefore 
manifest,  that  the  text  is  subordinate,  in  this  faculty  (theology),  to  the  one  domi- 
nant Summa." — These  words  clearly  show,  what  estimation  was  then  put  upon  • 
the  sacred  volume,  and  what  authority  philosophical  theology  enjoyed.  More 
remarks  follow,  in  Baeon^  well  worth  reading.  He  lived  in  the  tkiritenik 
century. 
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drawn  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  The  old  contest, 
therefore,  between  faith  and  reason^  which  had  long  been  dor- 
mant among  the  Latins,  was  now  revived,  and  produced  great 
commotions  every  where.  Of  the  patrons  of  the  old  theology^ 
those  who  most  violently  assailed  the  scholastics^  were  Guibert  of 
Nogent,(19)  Peter  Cellensis,(20)  Pc^cr,  Cantor,  or  the  precentor 
of  Paris,(21)  and  others;  but  especially,  Oualter  of  St.  Victor, 
in  his  four  books  against  the  four  labyrinths  of  France  and  the 
new  heretics.(22)  Of  the  mystics^  Joachim^  abbot  of  Flora,(23) 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  others,  inveighed  against  them  ;  and 
especially  against  Lombard^  notwithst^ding  he  was  much  more 
moderate  than  the  true  and  proper  %cfwla^tics.  The  contention 
and  discord  were  so  great,  that  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Alexander 
ni,  in  a  very  numerous  and  solemn  convention,  AD.  1164,  con- 
demned this  immoderate  licentiousness  of  disputing  on  sacred 
subjects  ;(24)  and  in  the  year  1179,  he  censured  and  disapprov- 
ed of  some  things  in  the  writings  even  of  LomJard.  (25) 

§  10.  But  there  was  no  more  potent  adversary  of  the  dialectic 
theologians  in  this  century,  than  St,  Bernard  ;  whose  zeal  was 
immense,  and  his  influence  equal  to  his  zeal.  He  therefore  con- 
tended against  them,  not  only  with  words,  but  with  deeds,  with 
ecclesiastical  councils,  and  positive  enactments.  Bitter  experi- 
ence of  this,  was  felt  by  Peter  Abelard^  the  chief  of  the  dialectic 
party  at  that  time,  and  certainly  a  man  of  far  more  learning  and 
acuteness  than  St.  Bernard^  though  much  inferior  to  him  in  in- 
fluence. Bernard  prosecuted  him  before  the  council  of  Soissons 
in  1121,  and  before  that  of  Sens  in  1140,  accused  him  of  many 
and  very  great  errors,  and  at  last  procured  his  condemnation. (2o) 
Ahelard  was  said  to  have  greatly  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  the  Grodhead,  to  have  attacked  the  majesty  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  to  have  spoken  dishonorably  of  the  oflices  of  Christ  and 
of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  him,  to  have  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  grace ;  in  short,  to  have  nearly  subverted  all  relt* 

(19)  Tropologiae  in  Oseam ;  opp.  p.  203. 
(90)  Opuscala ;  p.  277,  399,  ed  Benedict. 

(21)  In  his  Verbum  Abbreviatum,  sive  Sumina ;  publii bed  at  Mons,  1639, 4to. 
by  Geo.  Galopin;  cap.  iii.  p.  6,  7. 

(22)  By  the  four  Labyrinths  of  France,  he  intends  Ahdardy  Giiberi  PorrtUL- 
muSf  Lornbardf  and  Peter  of  Poictiers.  who  were  the  principal  dialectic  theologi- 
ans of  this  century.  See  respecting  this  work,  which  was  never  published,  Bom' 
lay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  619--659. 

(S^  [Among  his  writings,  is  a  book  against  Lombard,  de  unitate  seu  essentia 
SS.  Trinitatis ;  which  was  condemned  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  AD.  1215. 
See  the  Histoire  de  V  Abb^  Joachim,  sumomm^  le  Prophete ;  Paris  1745,  8  vol. 
12  mo.  and  Fabridus,  Historia  mediae  et  infim.  Lat.  Lib.  ix.  p.  107.     ^IdU.] 

(24)  Ant.  Pagif  Critica  in  Baronium,  Tom.  iv.  ad  ann.  1164.  No.  zxi.  p.  615. 

(25)  Math.  PariSf  Historia  major,  p.  115.  Bmday,  Historia  Acad.  Pans.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  402. 

(26)  See  Peter  Bai^e,  Dictionaire,  Artie.  MetartL  p.  18.  Jac.  GervaiSj  Vie  d' 
Abelard  et  de  Heloise.  Jo.  MabilUmyf  Annales  Benedict.  Tom  vi.  p.  63, 84, 
324,  395.  Edm.  MartetUf  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  t.  p.  1139 :  and  numer- 
ous others. 
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gion.  On  some  poiDts,  undoubtedly,  Abelard  expressed  himself 
unsuitably  and  improperly ;  and  his  subtilty  was  not  always  with- 
out fault :  but  it  is  also  manifest,  that  St.  Bernard^  wholly  igno- 
rant of  philosophy,  and  distinguished  rather  for  genius  than  for  in- 
tellect, did  not  understand  some  of  Abelari*s  propositions,  and 
others  of  them  he  designedly  perverted.  For  this  good  man  used 
no  moderation,  either  in  praising  or  in  censuring. (27) 

§  11.  Nearly  the  same  fate  attended  Gilbert  Porretanus,  who 
after  teaching  philosophy  and  theology  with  much  reputation,  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  was  made  bishop  of  Poictiers.  For  his 
two  archdeacons,  Arnold  and  Calo^  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  ancient  tbtolpgians,  having  heard  him  speak  too 
metaphysically  respecting  the  divine  nature,  accused  him  of  blas- 
phemy, before  Eugene  III,  the  pontiff,  then  in  France ;  and  to  be 
more  sure  of  success,  they  engaged  St,  Bernard  on  their  side. 
Bernard^  as  was  usual  with  him,  prosecuted  this  business  with  the 
greatest  vehemence,  before  the  pontiff,  first  in  the  council  of  Pa- 
ris, AD.  1 147,  and  then  in  that  of  Rheims,  the  following  year. 
In  the  latter  council,  Gilbert^  in  order  to  end  the  contest,  sub- 
mitted his  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  council  and  the  pope. 
All  the  errors  charged  upon  Gilbert^  indicate  too  great  fondness 
for  nice  distinctions,  and  a  disposition  to  bring  the  doctrines  and 
truths  of  revelation  under  the  empire  of  dialectics.  For  he  nicely 
distinguished,  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  conception^  (statu  ratio- 
nisf)  as  metaphysicians  say,  between  the  essence  of  God  and  God 
^  himself,  and  also  between  the  properties  of  the  divine  persons  and 
the  persons  themselves :  and,  relying  on  these  distinctions,  he  de- 
nied, that  the  divine  nature  became  incarnate.  To  these  he  ad- 
ded other  opinions,  derived  from  the  same  source,  which  were 
rather  fanciful  and  useless,  than  pernicious  and  false }  but  which 
the  good  Bernard^  who  was  unaccustomed  to  such  speculations, 
could  not  comprehend. (28) 

^  12.  The  state  of  moral  or  practical  theology  roust  be  appa- 
rent, from  what  has  been  stated.  Among  the  Greeks,  Philip  the 
Solitary  has  left  us  a  tolerably  neat  tract,  entitled  Dioptra;  in 
which  he  makes  the  soul  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  the  body,  and 
advances  various  thoughts  calculated  to  promote  piety.     The 

(S27)  See  Jac.  Gervais,  Vie  d'  Abelard,  Tome  ii.  p.  102.  Jo.  le  Clerc,  Biblioth. 
ancieDDe  et  moderne,  Tome  ix.  p.  352  &c.  Dion.  PriaviuSy  Dogmata  Theol. 
Tom.  i.  Lib.  v.  c.  6.  p.  217  &c.  and  St.  Bernard  himself,  in  maoj  parts  of  his 
Works,  which  the  index  will  point  out.  At  last,  afler  numerous  vexations  and 
gufferingB,  of  which  he  himselrhas  left  a  history,  AheJard  died,  a  monk  of  Ciug- 
ni,  AD.  1142.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age,  and  of  better 
fortune.     [See  note  (h7)  p.  2H0.     TrA 

(28)  See  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  223,  232  &:c.  Mabillonify 
Annaies  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  343  &c.  415,  433.  Gallia  Christiana  Bcnedicti- 
nor.  Tom.  i\.p.  1175.  Matth.  Paris ^  Historia  major,  p.  5G.  PetaviuSy  Dogmata 
Theologies,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  i.  cap.  yiii.  Lon^pieval,  Histoire  dc  1'  Eglise  GaJIicane, 
Tome  ix.  p.  147  &c.  [The  acts  of  the  councils  which  condemned  the  opinions 
of  Gilbert,  Bnd  which  evince  bis  great  ingenuousness,  are  in //ar</ian'5  Collection, 
Tom.  vi.  P.  ii.  p.  1297.    Schl.] 
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Other  Greeks  are  not  worth  namiDg.  The  Latin  divines,  who 
treated  of  the  duties  of  the  christian  life,  were  of  two  classes; 
the  one  scholastics,  the  other  mystics.  The  former  treated  of 
the  virtues,  as  they  did  of  the  articles  of  faith ;  that  is,  m  a  dry, 
metaphysical  manner ;  and  generally  combined  moral  theology 
with  dogmatic.  The  latter  very  often  express  themselves  beau- 
tifully, and  in  a  manner  suited  to  move  the  soul ;  yet  without  me- 
thod or  discrimination,  and  not  unfrequently  they  tarnish  chris- 
tian gold  with  the  dross  of  Platonism.  Most  of  those,  also,  who 
expounded  the  holy  scriptures,  may  be  classed  among  the  moral 
writers.  For,  neglecting  the  literal  sense,  they  forcibly  accom- 
modated the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  to  the  inculcation  of 
internal  holiness  and  the  regulation  of  the  life.  This  is  manifest 
from  Cruiberfs  Morale  on  Job,  Amos,  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah ;  as  well  as  from  others. 

§  13.  The  passion  for  wrangling  philosophy,  or  dialectics,  which 
had  seized  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  rendered  them  both 
pugnacious.  At  the  same  time,  it  led  men  far  away  from  the 
true  method  of  discussing  religious  subjects.  For  they  did  not 
argue,  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  truth ;  but  to  confound  and 
silence  their  adversary,  with  subtle  distinctions,  with  words  with- 
out meaning,  with  the  authority  of  names,  and  evea  with  sarcasms 
and  fallacies.  Among  the  Greeks,  Euthymius  Zigabenus  com- 
posed a  prolix  work,  against  all  heresies ;  which  he  entitled  Pan^ 
oplia.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  his  vanity  and  extreme  credulity, 
nearly  all  his  proofs  are  derived,  (as  was  the  common  fault  of 
that  age,)  from  the  declarations  of  the  earlier  writers.  Constant 
tine  Harmenopulus  wrote  a  shorter  book  on  the  heretical  sects. 
Zonaras  inveighed  against  them  in  verse.  Among  the  Latins, 
Hanorius  of  Autun  composed  a  book  on  the  heresies ;  and  Abe- 
lard  attacked  them  all.  The  miserable  and  persecuted  Jews 
were  assailed  by  many  of  the  Latins ;  by  Gilbert  of  Castillon,(29) 
Odo  [of  Cambray,]  Peter  Alfonsus,  Rupert  of  Duytz,  Peter 
Maurice,  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  Peter  of  Blois ;  the  merits 
of  whose  works  can  be  easily  estimated,  by  such  as  consider  the 
character  of  that  age.  Against  the  Saracens,  Euthymius^  and 
some  others  appeared  as  polemics. 

^14.  The  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  the 
subjects  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  were  carried  on 
with  great  spirit,  on  both  sides.  On  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  Eu- 
thymiusy  J^Ticetas,  and  others ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Latins, 
among  others,  Anselm  of  Havelburg,  Hugo  Etherianus  and  oth- 
ers, contended  with  zeal. (30)  Negotiations  for  a  compromise 
were  repeatedly  entered  upon,  both  at  Rome,  and  at  Constanti- 

(29)  [Or  GUberty  surnamed  Crispin,  a  monk  of  Bee.     See  note  (71)  pa.  284. 

(30)  See  Leo  ^UatiuSf  de  perpetna  consensione  eccleiiae  Orientalii  et  Occident. 
Lib.  ii  cap.  xi.  &,c.  p.  644  Slc. 
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nople ;  at  the  instance  especially  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  the 
Comnenian  family,  who  supposed  the  friendship  of  the  Latins 
would  he  very  serviceable  to  the  Greeks,  in  the  almost  desperate 
state  of-their  public  afiairs.  But  as  the  Latins  aimed  at  nothing 
short  of  absolute  dominion  over  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  pa- 
triarchs could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  subject  themselves 
entirely  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  anathematize  their  ances- 
tors, these  negodations  for  peace  had  the  effect,  rather  to  irritate 
the  feelings  and  increase  the  hostility  of  the  parties,  than  to  pro- 
duce a  reconciliation. 

^15.  The  minor  contests  need  not  detain  us  long.  The 
Greeks,  <by  nature  prone  to  contend  and  dispute,  were  almost 
never  free  from  religious  controversies.  In  this  century,  especial- 
ly under  Manuel  Comncnusj  who  ^as  a  learned  and  over-inquisi- 
tive emperor,  some  contests  on  religious  subjects  were  excited  by 
the  emperor  himself;  and  they  produced  more  excitement  among 
the  oppressed  people,  than  was  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  In  the  first  place,  a  long  dispute  arose,  under  this  empe- 
ror, in  what  sense  it  might  be  said  :  the  incarnate  Gad  was  ai  the 
same  time  the  offerer  and  the  sacrifice.  After  a  protracted  discus- 
sion, during  which  the  emperor  had  maintained  an  opinion  at  va- 
riance with  the  prevalent  belief,  the  emperor  at  length  yielded, 
and  came  over  to  the  generally  received  opinion.     The  conse- 

Juence  was,  that  many  persons  of  high  respectability,  who  had 
isagreed  with  the  church,  were  deprived  of  their  offices.(31) 
What  opinion  was  maintained  by  the  emperor,  and  what  was  held 
by  the  church,  on  this  subject,  we  are  no  where  distinctly  inform- 
ed, But  it  is  probable,  that  the  emperor,  and  some  other  learned 
men,  disagreed  with  the  mass  of  the  Greeks,  in  respect  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  oblation  or  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  that  or- 
dinance. 

^  16.  Some  years jifterwards,  a  more  violent  dispute,  respect- 
ing the  import  of  Christ's  words,  John  xiv.  28.  My  Father  is 
greater  than  /,  rent  Greece  into  factions.  As  various  explana- 
tions of  this  passage  had  long  existed,  and  some  new  ones  were 
advanced  about  this  time,  the  emperor,  who  from  an  indifferent 
prince  made  but  a  poor  theologian,  added  his  explanation  to  the 
number  ;  and  summoning  a  council,  he  wished  to  obtrude  it  upon 
all,  as  being  the  only  true  interpretation.  He  decided,  that  these 
words  of  Christ  refer  to  th^  created  and  passible  flesh  of  Christ 
(xaroL  rijv  iv  outw  xrKfrnv  xou  flra^iirijv  (fapxa).  And  this  decision,  en- 
graved on  tables  of  stone,  he  set  up  in  the  great  church ;  and 
made  it  a  capiti^  offence  for  any  one  to  teach  otherwise.  (32) 
But  the  authority  of  this  decree  expired  with  the  emperor ;  and 
AndronictLSf  afterwards,  strictly  prohibited  all  curious  discussions 
on  religion,  and  on  this  subject  in  particular.(33) 

(31)  JSUetas  ChanuUety  Annales,  Lib.  vii.  §  5.  p.  112.  ed.  Venice. 

(32)  J\fk€tag  ChaniaUs,  Annales,  Lib.  vii.  §  6.  p.  113. 
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^17.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  the  same  emperor  excited 
another  controversy,  respecting  the  God  of  Muhammed.  The 
catechetical  books  of  the  Greeks  anathematized  the  oXoV^upov, 
(tpherieal  or  globular  shaped^)  and  solid  Grod  of  Muhammed. 
For  thus  the  Greeks  had  translated  the  Arabic  word  Elsemed  ; 
which  is  used  in  the  Koran^  applied  to  God  ;  and  which  has  in- 
deed this  signification,  though  it  also  signifies  eternal. (34)  This 
execration  the  emperor  ordered  to  be  stricken  out  of  those  books, 
as  being  very  offensive  to  the  Muhammedans  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  theologians  resisted  his  order ;  alleging,  that  it  was 
not  God  in  general,  but  the  error  of  Muhammed  respecting  God, 
that  was  janathematized ;  and  that  Muhammtd  affirmed,  God  is 
not  begotten^  nor  doth  he  beget.  After  very  tedious  altercations, 
and  various  'attempts  to  settle  the  dispute,  the  bishops  in  a  coun- 
cil consented,  that  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  the  anathema 
should  no  longer  be  leveled  at  the  God  of  Muhammed^  but  at 
Muhammed  himself,  his  religion,  and  all  his  followers.  (35) 

^18.  Among  the  Latms,  different  opinions  were  maintained, 
and  not  .merely  in  the  schools,  but  also  in  books,  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.  For,  though  all  seemed  disposed  to  shun  con- 
nexion with  Berengariutj  yet  many  were  not  very  far  from  him 
in  sentiment ;  among  whom  may  be  named  Rupert  of  Duytz,  and 
others  :(36)  because  the  great  Berengarian  controversyhad  not 
yet  plainly  determined  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence,  xhis  same 
Rupert  was  involved  likewise  in  other  controversies,  and  espe- 
cially with  Anselm  of  Laon  and  William  of  Champeaux,  and 
with  their  disciples  after  their  death,  respecting  the  tnll  and  om- 
nipotence of  Grod.  The  question  was,  whether  God  wUh,  and 
himself  effects^  whatever  takes  place  ;  or  whether  he  only  permits 
certain  things  to  take  place,  which  he  would  not  have  to  be.  Ru- 
pert maintained  the  latter  ^  his  opposers,  the  former.  He  was 
also  censured  for  teaching,  among  other  erroneous  things,  that 
the  angels  were  created  from  darkness  ;  and  that  Christy  at  the 
last  supper,  did  not  present  his  body  to  Judas.{27) 

^19.  Besides  these  and  other  private  contests,  there  was  a 
public  controversy,  about  the  year  1140,  respecting  what  is  called 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Mary.{SS)    At  this  time, 

^33)  JiticetoMj  in  Andronico,  Lib.  ii.  §  5.  p.  175. 

(34)  Hadr.  Rdand,  de  reli^one  Mohammedica,  Lib.  ii.  §  3.  p.  142. — 
[Tiiis  word  dsemed,  occurs  in  the  Koran,  Sur.  cxii,  where  all  modem 
translator!,  as  well  as  the  Muhammedan  expositors,  understand  it  to  mean 
eternal.  The  passage,  as  translated  by  So^e,  ts  this  :  **  Say,  God  is  one  God  ; 
the  eternal  God  :  he  becetteth  not,  neither  is  he  begotten  :  and  there  is  not  any 
one  like  unto  him."  It  is  probable,  that  the  Greek  translator  perverted  the 
meaning  of  Muhammed^  in  order  to  render  him  ridiculous.     TV.] 

(35)  Jfieetas  ChoniateSy  Annales,  Lib.  vii.  p.  113—116. 

(36)  Batdavy  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  30  &c. 

(37)  See  Mengoz^  Epistola ;  published  by  Marteney  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom. 
i  p.  290.  Jo.  MahilUmy,  Annales  Benedict.  [Tom.  ▼.  p.  623  &«.]  Tom.  vi.  p. 
20,  42, 168,  261  &c. 

(3>3)  ['*  The  defenders  of  the  immaculaie  concqttion  maintained,  that  the  virgin 
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some  Freocfa  congregations  began  to  observe  the  festal  daj  con- 
secrated to  this  conception;  the  English  had  observed  it  for  some 
time  previous,  being  led  to  it,  as  is  reported,  hyAnselm  ofCanterba- 
ry.  Of  the  more  distinguished  churches,  that  of  Lyons  was  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  to  observe  this  festival.  St.  Bernard 
being  informed  of  the  matter,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  canons  of 
Lyons  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  severely  censured  their  con- 
duct, and  opposed  the  idea  of  such  a  conception.  This  brought 
on  the  controversy ;  some  standing  forth  in  defence  of  the  Lyon- 
nois  and  the  festival,  and  otkers  supporting  the  opinion  of  St, 
Bemard.{S9)  In  this  century  however,  though  the  feelings  of 
the  parties  grew  warm,  there  was  some  moderation  in  the  discus- 
sion. But  after  the  Dominicans  had  fixed  themselves  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  the  controversy  was  carried  on  with  far  more 
violence ;  the  Dominicans  defending  the  opinion  of  St.  Bernard^ 
and  the  university  approving  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Lyons. 

Mary  teas  conceived  in  the  womb  of  ber  mother,  witb  the  same  purity  that  is  at- 
tributed to  Christ*8  conception  in  her  womb.*'    Mad,'] 

(39)  See  ^.  Bernard's  Epistle  clxxiv.  Tom.  1.  p.  170  &c.  Boulay,  Historia 
Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  13o.  MabiUony,  AnnaJes  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  SQ7. 
Pom,  Colonia,  Histoire  Litterair^  de  la  vilie  de  Lyoo,  Tome  ii.  p.  233  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ntSTORT  OF  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 
§  1.  Rites  of  the  Greeks.—!  2.  Rites  of  the  Latins. 

§  1.  That  both  the  public  and  the  private  worship  of  God 
among  the  Greeks,  through  the  influence  of  superstition,  was  en- 
riched with  various  additional  minute  rites,  is  well  attested.  And 
the  same  passsion  infected  all  the  christian  communities  of  the 
East.  Every  distinguished  individual  among  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Nestorians,  or  the  Jacobites,  would  immortalize 
himself  by  some  change  or  amplification  of  the  forms  of  worship. 
For  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  piety  being,  from  various  causes, 
nearly  extinct,  their  whole  attention  was  directed  to  its  external 
signs.  One  therefore  ordered  the  prayers  to  be  recited  in  a  new 
manner ;  another  changed  the  mode  of  singing ;  another  ordain- 
ed some  new  honors  to  be  paid  to  the  relics  and  the  images  of  the 
samts ;  and  another  endeavored  to  improve  the  dress  and  the 
manners  of  the  priests. 

^  2.  What  rites  prevailed  among  the  Latins,  in  this  century, 
and  how  they  were  interpreted,  may  be  learned  from  Rupert  of 
Duytz,  de  divinis  officiis  Libri  xii.  The  plan  of  this  work  does 
not  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  additions  to  the  public  cere- 
monials.(l)  We  therefore  only  remark,  that  the  veneration  for 
the  virgin  Mary^  which  had  before  been  excessive,  was  not  a  lit- 

(1)  [We  may  add  a  few  things^  to  render  the  accoant  more  full.    The  adorn-  7 

ing  of  churches  with  pictures  and  precious  objects,  was  carried  &ther  a.iid4Mmry}i-t^'^'^''^ 
Even  the  floors  were  painted  and  adorned  with  saints  and  angels. — New  church- 
es  were  consecrated  with  sprinkling,  inscriptions,  anointing,  lighting  up  candies, 
and  with  a  blessing ;  perhaps  also  with  singing.  The  decayed  altars  tnat  were 
repaired,  must  be  consecrated  anew.  More  than  one  altar  was  now  to  be  found 
in  the  same  church ;  for  mention  is  made  of  the  high  altar.  Altars  were  orna- 
mented with  ^old,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  costly  pictures.  Before  the  saint* 
and  immages  in  the  churches,  expensive  lamps  and  candles  were  kept  burning, 
which  were  to  be  put  out,  only  during  three  days  preceding  easter.  Baptism 
was  no  longer  administered,  as  rormerly,  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
as  often  as  there  were  subjects  presented.  The  holy  supper  was  still  given  in 
both  the  elements.  Clement  In,  ordained,  that  none  out  unleavened  bread 
should  be  used ;  and  that  the  wine  should  be  mixed  with  water.  The  bad  cus- 
tom of  imniersinff  the  bread  in  the  cup,  and  then  distributing  it,  still  continued. 
The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  very  generally  received  in  the  Latin 
churches  ;  and  the  adoration  of  the  host.  Was  a  natural  consequence.  Von  Ei- 
nem. — We  are  informed  by  AUberic^  (in  his  Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1200,)  that  the 
Cistercian  abbot  GuidOy  whom  the  pope  had  created  a  cardinal,  and  despatched 
as  his  leeate  to  Cologne,  first  intrcKluced  the  practice,  at  the  elevation -of  the  '9^* 

host  in  tne  mass,  on  a  signal  given  by  a  bell,  for  the  people  to  prostrate  them-  tl 

selves,  and  remain  in  that  posture  until  the  benediction  on  the  cup ;  and  that  i 

these  bells  attended  the  clergy  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  to  the  sickf  ' 

to  give  the  sicnal  for  prostration.  This  new  rite  was  also  confirmed  by  a  mira- 
cle :  for  a  soldier  prostrated  himself  in  the  mud,  to  honor  the  sacrament  as  it 
passed  along,  and  his  clothes  were  not  soiled,    sdu^"} 
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tie  increased,  after  it  began  to  be  extensively  inculcated,  that  she 
was  conceived  immaculately.  For,  notwithstanding  Bernard  and 
others  opposed  this  doctrine,  as  we  have  stated,  yet  the  judgment 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  multitude  was  much  more  effec- 
tive than  the  decisions  of  the  better  informed  :  and  about  the  year 
1138,  a  solemn  festival  was  instituted,  in  honor  of  this  concq^ 
tion ;  though  neither  the  author,  nor  the  place  of  this  new  so- 
lemnity, id  sufficiently  known. (2) 

(2)  Mabillonv,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  327^  412.    Gallia  ChrtaUana, 
Tom.  i.  p.  1198. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  HERESIES. 

§  1.  Fanatics  among  the  Greeka. — §  2.  The  BoffomiI«8.— §  3.  SectariaiM  amon^ 
the  Latins,  and  the  cause  of  them. — §  4.  The  Catfaari. — §  5.  Two  sects  of  thefia. 
— §  6.  iTheir  or^nization. — §  7.  The  Petrobrussians. — §  8.  The  Henricians* 
— I  9.  The  impiety  of  Tftnquelin. — §  10.  Disturbance  of  Arnold  of  Bresciat 
— §  11.  The  WalcKnses,  and  their  history. — §  12.  Their  .doctrine  and  opinions. 
— §  13.  Constitution  of  their  churches. — §  14.  Minor  sects.  The  Pasigini.— » 
§  15.  The  Caputiati.~§  16.  Eon,  and  his  follj. 

^  1 .  The  Greeks  and  the  other  orieDtal  christians  of  this  cen< 
tury,  had  sharp  contests  with  various  sorts  of  fanatics ;  who  are 
represented  as  believing  in  a  two-fold  Trinity  ;  as  rejecting  matri- 
mony^  and  the  eating  of  flesh  ;  as  despising  all  external  worship 
of  God,  even  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ;  and  as  placbg  the 
soul  of  religion  exclusively  in  prayer,  and  holding  that  an  evU  de* 
mon  dwells  in  the  nature  of  all  men,  which  they  must  expel  by 
incessant  prayer.  The  author  of  this -sect,  We  are  told,  was  one 
Lucopetrvi  ;  whose  principal  disciple,  Tychicusy  is  said  to  have 
put  false  interpretations  upon  many  parts  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  especially  U[)on  the  history  of  Christ  as  given  us  by  St.  Mat- 
thew.(l)  It  is  certain,  that  there  had  been  for  a  very  long  time, 
ampng  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  particularly  among  the  monks* 
men  of  this  description,  who  were  not  perverse,  but  rather  beside 
tliemselves ;  and  such  still  existed  in  this  century.  But  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  all  that  is  reported  of  them.  And  many  rea- 
sons confirm  the  supposition,  that  among  these  people  there  werd 
many  really  pious  and  devoted  christians,  who  were  offensive  to 
the  Greeks,  because  they  resisted  the  outrageous  domination  and 
the  vices  of  the  priesthood  $  and  derided  the  monstrous  mass  of  su- 
perstition which  was  sanctioned  by  the  public  authority.  The 
Greeks  and  the  other  nations  of  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  de- 
signate all  persons  of  this  description,  by  the  odious  names  of 
Messalians  or  Enchites  ;  just  as  the  Latins  denominated  all  op- 
posers  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Waldenses  or  Mbigenses.  But  it 
should  be  noted,  that  this  name  was  very  ambiguous,  among  tlie 
Greeks  and  the  orientals ;  being  applied  promiscuously  to  all, 
nonest  or  dishonest,  wise  or  delirious, — who  disliked  the  public 

(1)  Bee  EuthymiuSfTnumphvis  de  sectn  Massalianoruni ;  in  JaC.  FolUilnaj^* 
nia  Itineris  Italici,  p.  106 — 125.  [EtUhymivs  relates  much  that  is  fabulous,  in  thii 
book  ;  that  the  original  head  of  the  IVfessalians  was  named  Peter y  but  that  he 
called  himself  Christ ;  that  he  promised  to  appear  again  afler  his  death,  and 
thence  obtained  tlie  nickname  of  Wolfpeter,  Xuxo^'grpog,  For,  as  his  followers, 
three  days  after  his  death,  were  looltinff  for  his  resurrection,  the  devil  ap- 
peared  to  them,  in  the  form  of  a  toolf,  Tyckieua  also  applied  all  the  texts  that 
speak  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  his  spiritual  father,  Peter.  Ai 
for  the  old  Messalians,  see  this  work,  vol.  i.  p.  368  6ui.     Schl.^ 
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ceremonies,  censured  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  maintained,  that 
piety  was  all  that  is  necessary. 

§  2.  From  this  class  of  persons,  it  is  said,  the  Bogomiles 
originated  ;  whose  founder,  one  Basil,  a  monk,  when  he  could 
not  be  reclaimed,  was  burnt  alive  at  Constantinople,  under  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus.(2)  What  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  respecting  this  man  and  his  opinions,  notwithstanding  the 
Greeks  have,  undoubtedly,  mixed  some  falsehoods  with  their 
statements,  will  satisfactorily  shew,  that  his  system  was  nearly  al- 
lied to  those  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans.  For  he 
maintained,  that  the  world  and  human  bodies  were  not  created  by 
God,  but  by  an  evil  demon  whom  God  cast  out  of  heaven  :  and 
of  course,  that  our  bodies  are  the  prisons  of  our  godlike  spirits  ; 
and  must  therefore  be  subdued  by  fasting,  contemplation,  and 
other  exhausting  exercises,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  regain  its 
lost  liberty  -,  that  marriage  also  should  be  avoided  ;  and  the  kin- 
dred tenets,  which  are  well  knov/n,  and  have  been  repeatedly 
stated.  Hence  abo,  with  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  he  de- 
nied that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  had  a  real  body.  He  also  re- 
jected the  law  of  Moses;  and  maintained,  that  the  human  body, 
at  death,  reverts  back  to  the  mass  of  depraved  matter  ;  and  has 
no  prospect  of  a  resuscitation.  So  many  instances  of  men  of  this 
description  occur,  both  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  history  of  this 
age,  that  it  is  not  at  all  strange,  one  of  them  should  have  raised 
up  a  sect  among  the  Greeks.  The  name  of  this  sect  was  derived 
from  the  divine  foercVj  which  they  are  said*  to  have  incessantly 
implored.  For  in  the  language  of  the  Mysians,  [Moesians,  or 
Slavonians  of  Moesia,]  Bogomilus  is  one,  who  implores  divine 
mercy.(3)  ' 

(2)  [The  cm pen>r  devised  a  singular  method,  fur  detecting  the  opinions  of  this 
man,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  luquisitiun.  Basil  had  sent  out,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  twelve  of  his  followors,  as  bis  apoittles,  in  order  to  propagate  bis 
4octrine8.  One  of  these,  named  DiblaiiuSy  was  arrested ;  and  he  acknowledged, 
that  BasiL  was  at  the  head  of  the  sect.  Basil  was  accordingly  searched  out,  and 
brought  to  the  emperor;  who  received  him  very  flatteringly,  admitted  him  to  his 
table,  and  calUd  him  his  very  dear  fhther.  Thus  deceived,  BasiL  disclosed  to  tli<s 
emperor  all  the  mysteries  of  bis  sect;  and  the  emperor  caused  his  whole  disclo- 
sure to  be  written  down,  by  a  stenographer,  who  was  concealed  in  the  chamber 
for  the  purpose.  The  emperor  now  laid  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  at- 
tempted to  confute  the  opmions  of  the  enthusiast ;  but  he  defended  himself  vig- 
orously, and  was  not  to  bo  terrifiod  by  menaces  of  death.  Upon  this,  the  empe- 
ror commanded  all  BogoviUes,  who  persevered  in  their  opinions,  to  be  burne^ 
alive.  Among  these  Basil  was  one,  and  was  burnt.  This  account  is  given  ur 
by  Anna  Cmnnenaj  in  the  passai^e  referred  to  in  the  following  note.     Scnl.] 

(3)  See  Anna  Comncna^  Alexiados  Lib  xv.  p.  384.  cd.  Venice.  Jo.  ZtmariiSf 
Annates,  Lib.  xviii.  p.  336.  Jo.  Christ.  fFo//,  Historia  Bojomilorum;  Witt&b. 
1712. 4to.  Sam.  AndreaSy  Diss,  de  Bogomilis ;  in  Jo.  VoigVs  Bibliotheca  Historiao 
Haeresiologicae,  Tom.  i .  P.  ii.  p.  ]  25  &g .  Chr.  Aug.  Hcumanny  Diss,  de  Bogomilis. 
[They  were  also  called  Phundaites,  from  ihe pkunda  or  girdle,  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear.  In  the  Slavonic  language,  Bog.  signifies  God,  and  milm  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^XstjO'ov,  shew  jnercy.  Besides  the  tenets  mentioned  in 
the  text,thoy  rejected  image- worship;  discarded  all  mysteries  in  the  sacraments; 
also  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  togetlier  with  Solomon's  writings ; 
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^  3.  Among  the  Latins,  far  more  numerous  sects  existed.  For, 
as  the  defects  of  the  public  religion  and  the  faults  of  the  clergy- 
were  contiually  increasing ;  as  the  pontifl&in  general  neglected  the 
most  important  duties  of  their  office,  and  by  various  measures, 
particularly  by  their  IndulgencieSj  encouraged  irreligion  among 
the  people  ;  and  as  the  bishops  and  ihe  other  clergy  were  more 
intent  on  gratifying  their  lusts,  than  on  promoting  and  diffiisin^ 
real  piety ;  honest  men,  who  had  their  own  and  others  salvation 
at  heart,  could  easily  see,  though  not  possessed  of  great  discern- ' 
ment,  that  the  true  religion  of  the  gospel  was  lost ;  and  they  de- 
sired and  attempted  its  restoration.  But,  very  few  of  them  were 
competent  to  so  great  an  undertaking,  as  that  of  reforming  the 
prevailing  religion  ;  for  most  of  them  were  deficient  both  in  talents 
and  learning,  and  living  in  those  tiroes  of  ignorance,  they  did  not 
understand  the  bible.  Hence  tliey,  unavoidably,  deviated  as 
much  from  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  sacred 
volume,  as  they  did  from  the  Roman  religion  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  were  extravagant  in  censuring  and  amending  it. 

§  4.  Among  the  sects  of  this  age,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
CathaHy  a  sect  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  Proceeding 
from  Bulgaria,  they  raised  disturbance  in  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  ;  and  in  all  of  them,  if  apprehended,  they  were  misera- 
bly put  to  death.(4)  The  religion  of  this  party,  had  some  af- 
finity with  that  anciently  professed  by  the  Gnostics  and  Mani- 
chaeans ;  and  hence,  those  who  held  to  it,  were  generally  called 
Manichaeans,  though  they  differed  on  many  points  from  the  genu- 
ine Manichaeans.  They  all  agreed  in  the  following  opinions : 
they  believed,  that  evil  originates  from  matter ;  that  the  creator 
of  this  world,  was  a  different  being  from  the  supreme  God  ;  that 
Christ  had  not  a  real  body,  nor  was  he  truly  born,  or  crucified  ; 
that  all  human  bodies  are  the  work  of  an  evil  demon,  and  that 
they  perish,  without  a  prospect  of  resuscitation :  they  denied, 
that  baptism  and  the  holy  supper  are  of  any  use  ;  thev  enjoined 
an  austere  and  rigorous  mode  of  living,  abstinence  from  flesh, 
and  all  animal  substances,  from  wine,  mid  matrimony  ;  they  des- 
pised the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  reverenced  only  the 
New  Testament,  especially  the  four  Gospels  ;  and  to  pass  over 
several  things,  they  believed,  that  rational  souls,  by  a  lamenta- 
ble misfortune,  are  inclosed  in  these  bodies,  and  must  be  libe- 
9i*ated  from  them  by  continence,  fasting,  coarse  fare,  and  other 
mortifications.(5) 

and  likewise  the  conclusion  ofthc  Lord's  prayer,  as  being  an  interpolation  ;  and 
they  admitted  no  learned  men  ainone  them.  '  5cA/.] 

(4)  See  the  compilations  of  Car.  Pietsis  iV  Jlrgenlre^  in  his  colloclio  judiciorum 
de  novis  erroribuSi  Tom.  I.  to  which  however  much  more  might  be  added,  re- ' 
spectitig  this  universally  persecuted  and  exterminated  »et  of  men.     [For  the 
history  of  this  sect  in  the  preceding  century,  see  p.  234  &-c.     Tr] 

(5)  Besides  the  writers  hereafter  quoted,  see  a  Dispulatio  inter  Gatholicum  et 
Paterinum  ;  published  by  t'rfm.  Martene,  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  1703 
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^  5.  These  common  sentiments  of  them  all,  were  explained 
and  defined  differently  by  their  teachers  ;  so  that  they  were  di- 
vided among  themselves  into  sects ;  which,  however,  as  they 
were  all  subject  to  persecution,  disputed  with  moderation  and 
calmness.  There  were  two  principal  parties  or  sects  among  these 
Cathari,  The  on©  approached  near  to  Manichaeism,  and  held 
to  two  eternal,  first  causes  of  all  things,  the  God  of  light,  who 
was  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  prbce  of  darkness,  by 
whom  they  supposed  the  visible  world  was  created ;  the  other 
party  held  to  but  one  first  cause,  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  supreme  God,  by  whom,  they  affirmed,  the  first  matter  was 
produced ;  but  they  added  to  this,  that  the  evil  demon,  after  Jiis 
revolt  from  Grod,  digested  and  separated  this  matter  into  the  four 
elements,  so  that  it  could  be  formed  into  a  world.  The  former 
held  also,  that  Christ,  clad  in  celestial  flesh,  descended  into  Ma- 
ly,  and  received  nothing  from  her  substance  ;  while  the  latter  be- 
heved,  that  Christ  assumed  in  Mary,  though  noxfrom  Mary,  a 
body  that  was  not  real,  but  imaginary. (6J  The  sect  which  held 
to  two  first  causes y  was  denominated,  from  the  place  where  its 
principal  bishop  resided,  the  sect  of  .^/iano,  or  the  Alhanensians  ; 
and  it  was  subdivided  into  the  adherents  of  Balazinansa^  bishop 
of  Verona,  and  the  adherents  of  John  de  Jbugio^  bishop  of  Ber- 
gamo. The  sect  which  held  to  one  first  cattse,  was  divided  into 
the  church  of  Bagnolo^  which  is  a  town  of  Provence,  and  the 
association  of  Concorregio  or  Concorrezzo.  To  the  church  of 
Bagnolo  or  Baiolo,  belonged  the  community  that  resided  in 
France,  diud  hore  the  nRme  of  Albigensians,(7) 

&e.  and  BonaeuTSus,  Maoafestatio  haeresis  Catbarorum ;  in  Luc.  Daehery'g  Spr- 
cilejriara,  Tom.  i.  p.  'iOS  &c. 

(S)  See  Bemh.  Moneta's  Summa  adversus  Catharos  et  Waldenses  ;  published 
by  J%o.  Au^,  RicMni,  Rome  1743  Fol.  with  a  DisaertatioD  prefixed,  de  CaUiaris, 
but  which  is  of  no  great  value.  Moneta  was  a  respectable  writer  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  See  Lib.  i.  p.  2,  5.  Lib.  ii.  p.  247  &c.  [Moneta  is,  in  general, 
the  best  historical  writer  on  this  subject.  He  was  of  Cremona,  and  of  the  earliest 
Dominicans,  after  being  long  a  professor  at  Bologna.  He  was  still  alive  AD. 
1233.     Sckl.-] 

(7)  Raynerus  Sac/urnvs,  Summa  de  Catharis  et  Leonislis;  in  Martene's  The- 
■aaras  Anecdotoium,  Tom.  v.  p.  1761,  1768.  [Rayner  himself  lived  17  yearv 
luxion|;  the  Cathari,  and  was  a  leader  among  them;  which  gives  much  weight  to 
his  history.  Schl.\  Peregrinvs  PriscianuSy  in  MuratorVs  Antiq.  Ital.  medii 
aevi,  Tom.  ▼.  p.  93.  where  he  gives  a  tabular  view  of  the  difiercnccs  between 
these  sects ;  yet  he  erroneously  denominates  those  AlbanenseSf  whom  he  should 
have  called  AVngenses,  and  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Bafolensians  ;  perhaps  ilP 
was  a  mistake  of  th6  nrinter.  The  opinions  of  these  Bawlensians  or  Bagnolen- 
■ians,  may  also  be  well  learned  from  the  Codex  Inquisitorius,  published  by  Phil. 
Umharchy  with  his  Historia  Inquisitionis.  But  what  Limborch  has  himself  written 
coDcernine  the  opinions  of  the  Albigensinns,  (Historia  Inquis.  Lib.  i,  cap.  viii. 
p.  30  &c.^  is  inaccurate,  and  not  free  from  errors.  I  have  spent  much  time 
in  exanaining  these  sects,  and  discriminating  among  them ;  a  subject  which  the 
partialities  of  authors,  and  other  causes,  have  greatly  obscured.     But  there  is  not 


room  here  to  enlarge.     [According  to  a  note  of  Joh.  Conr.  FuessHuy  in  hisKrrch- 
en  und  Ketzerhistorie  der  mittlern  Zeit,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  (whose  correctness,  how- 
*«^-  I  — « — ^  J"^®  ®^>)  ***®  AUngensians  here  mentioned,  must  not  be  con- 
the  Alhigensians  that  appeared  in  Languedoc ;  for  they  lived  at  M- 


ever,  I  cannot 
fttunded  with 
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^  6.  The  internal  arrangements  of  this  church,  had  many  sin- 
gularities, which  cannot  be  explained  in  a  narrow  compass.    The 
government  was  administered  by  bishops :  but  each  of  these  had 
two  vicars  attached  to  him,  one  of  whom  was  called  the  elder  son^ 
and  the  other  the  younger  son.     The  other  teachers  or  priests 
were  called  (Diaconiy)  ministers.{8)     All  these,  but  especially 
the  bishops  and  their  sons,  were  held  in  immense  veneration. 
And  as  theii*  moral  principles  were  peculiarly  rigid  and  austere, 
and  not  suitable  nor  tolerable  to  all,  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
their  people,  as  the  Manichaean  congregations  were  anciently  di- 
vided, into  two  classes,  the  comforted  (consolati),  and  the  asso- 
ciated or  confederated  (foederati).     The  former  exhibited  a 
great  shew  of  piety,  and  led  in  celibacy  a  life  of  peculiar  rigor,  ' 
and  destitute  of  all  common  gratifications  and  conveniences.    The 
latter,  except  observing  a  few  rules,  lived  in  the  manner  of  other 
people ;  but  they  entered  into  a  covenant,  which  in  Italian  was 
called  covenenza,  that  before  they  died,  or  at  least  in  their  last 
sickness,  they  would  enter  faither  into  the  church,  and  would  re- 
ceive the  consolation^  which  was  their  term  for  initiation. (9) 

§  7.  Of  far  better  character  than  these,  was  the  presbyter  Pe- 
ter  de  Bruys;  who,  about  the  year  1110,  attempted  a  restora- 
tion of  true  religion,  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  provinces  of 
France ;  and  having  drawn  many  to  follow  him,  after  journeying 
and  laboring  for  twenty  years,  was  burnt  by.  the  enraged  popu- 
lace, at  St.  Giles,  AD.  1130.  The  whole  system  of  doctrines, 
inculcated  by  this  Peter  upon  his  followers,  who  from  him  were 
called  Petrobrussiansy  is  not  known ;  yet  there  are  five  of  his 
opinions,  that  have  reached  us :  I.  That  persons  ought  not  to 
be  baptized,  until  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  11.  That  it 
is  not  proper  to  build  churches  ;  and  that  such  as  are  built,  should 
be  pulled  down.  III.  That  the  holy  crosses  ought  to  be  destroy- 
ed. IV.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  distributed 
in  the  sacred  supper,  but  only  the  signs  of  them.  V.  That  the 
oblations,  prayers,  and  good  works  of  the  living,  do  not  profit  the 
dead.(lO) 

htfy  in  Montferrat.  Schl.  According  to  RayntTy  there  were  sixteen  communities 
or  associations  of  Cathari ;  namely  the  Albanensiana,  or  those  of  DonnezackOf  the 
members  of  which  were  at  Verona  and  in  other  parts  of  Lombardy,  about  500,  in 
all ;  those  of  Coneorrezzo,  spread  over  all  Lombardy,  and  more  than  1500  in 
^umber;  those  of  Basoloy  at  Mantua,  Bresciaj  Bergamo ,  and  in  Milan;  others 
\t  yieenza,  or  in  the  margravate;  in  the  territory  of  Florence;  in  the  valley  of 
Spdeto ;  the  French  at  Verona  and  in  Lomhardy ;  at  Toulouse;  at  Carcassone; 
in  the  region  of  Mid ;  the  Slavonians  ;  the  Latins  at  ConttantinopU ;  the  Greeks 
there;  those  at  Philadelphia  in  Romania;  the  Burgalic  and  the  Duguntic.  In 
the  whole  world,  there  were  at  that  timci  not  quite  4,000  Cathari.  See  Schroeekh's 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxix.  p.  484.     TV.] 

(8^  See  Rayneri  Sachoni  Surama  de  Catharis,  p.  1766  &c. 

(9)  These  statements  may  be  substantiated  from  the  writers  that  have  been 
mentioned,  especially  from  the  Codex  Inquisit.  Tolosanae,  and  others.  [For  a 
more  fall  account  of  the  Cathari,  see  Schroeekh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxix.  p.  477 
&c.     TV.] 

(10)  See  Peter,  the  Venerable,  contra  Fetrobrusianos  Liber ;  inthe  Bibliotbeca 
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<^  8.  He  was  followed  by  one  Henry,  an  Italian  perhaps,(ll) 
an  eremite  monk,  the  parent  of  the  sect  of  the  Henricians. {12) 
From  Lausanne,  a  city  of.  Switzerland,  he  came  to  Mans ;  and 
being  driven  from  there,  he  traveled  through  Poictiers,  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  adjacent  regions,- and  at  last,  in  the  year  1147,  came  to 
Toulouse ;  and  every  where  boldly  declaimed  against  the  vices 
of^the  clergy,  and  the  defects  of  the  prevailing  religion,  with  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  When  ejected  from  Toulouse  by 
»S^  Bernard,  he  took  to  flight ;  but  was  apprehended  by  some 
bishop,  brought  before  Eugene  III,  the  Roman  pontiff,  then  head- 
ing a  council  at  Rheims,  and  by  him  committed  to  prison,  AD. 
1148,  where  he  soon  after  died  (13)  An  accurate  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  this  man,  also,  has  not  come  down  to  us..  We  only 
know,  that  he  too  disapproved  of  infanjt  baptism,  inveighed  severe- 
ly against  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  clergy,  despised  the  festal 
days  and  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  held  clandestine  assem- 
blies. Some  represent  him  as  being  a  disciple  of  Peier  de  Bruys  ; 
but  on  what  authority  they  rely,  I  do  not  know.(14) 

Cluniacens.  p.  1117.  Jo.  Mabillony,  Annnlcs  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  34G  &c.  Jac. 
BasiuigCf  ifUtoire  des  Egliscs  Kefornh'ps,  Period  iv.  p.  140  Ac.  [See  also 
Sekroeckk,  Kircfaenge^h.  Tom.  xxix.  p.  515  &jC.,  Almoat  tho  only  source  of  all 
that  is  known  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and  hia  doctrinu,  in  the  epistle  or  tract  of  Peeer 
the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clugni,  written  cxprcftsly  to  confute  the  errors  of  Peier 
de  Bruv9,  about  AD.  1141.  This  tract  is  printed  in  the  Biblioth.  Cluniacens.  Paris 
1614.  fo\.  p.  1117 — 12d0;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patrum  I.u«rduncn8.  Tom. 
xxii.  p.  1033  &c.  The  author  states  and  confutes,  in  as  many  chnptert,  the  five 
errors  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim\  and  he  says  these  were  tlic  chief  erron  dis- 
seminated by  Peter  de  Bruys  ;  thougii  his  disciple  Henry  advanced  a  great  many 
other?.     TV.] 

(11)  [This  is  the  conjecture  of  MabiUony,  in  his  Preface  to  the  works  of  St. 
Bernard,  §.  G.  but  Henry  may  have  been  a  Swiss;  as  Fuesli  supposes,  1.  c.  p. 
214.     Schl.-]  ^ 

(12)  [This  name  occurs  oAen  in  adifferent  application,  denoting  the  adherents 
to  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  in  his  contest  with  the  popes  respecting  iuvesti lures. 
For,  as  is  well  known,  the  pope  declared  the  principles  of  Henry  \n  respect  to  in- 
vestitures to  be  heresy  ;  and  nis  son,  Henry  K,  had  to  abjure  expressjy  the  Hen- 
rician  heresy.  Thus  e.  g.  tire  his  adherents  denominated  in  the  Acts  of  the  conn- 
cil  of  Quedhnburg  (Cluintilmoburgense),  AD.  1085 ;  in  Harxheinis  Coocil.  Germ. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  200.     ScW.] 

(13)  Gesta  Episcopor.  Cenomanensium ;  in  ^aii//oit^'5  Analerta  veteris  aeTi, 
p.  315  Sic.  new  cd.  The  epistle  of  Gaufridf  inserted  in  the  close  of  the  sixth 
Book  of  MabUlony*8  life  of  St.  Bernard ;  in  the  Opp.  Bernardi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1207. 
MaUk.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  71.  Jo.  MabUlanyfrrefaco  to  the  Opj).  Bernardi, 
§  6.  and  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  yi.  p.  346,  420,  434. 

'  (14)  I  cannot  easily  believe,  he  was  so:  for  to  mention  no  other  argument,  Pe- 
ter de  Bruys  would  not  tolerate  crosses  ;  but  Henry  entered  into  a  city  bearing  the 
standard  of  a  cross  in  his  own  hand.  See  MahiUony^  Analecta,  p.  316  &c.  [Peter, 
abbot  of  Clagni,  however,  expressly  calls  him  an  apostle  of  Peter  de  Bruys  ;  (in  the 
Bibliotli.  Cluniacens.  p.  1123.)  qui  duobus  tantum  homuncionibus  Peiro  de  Bruis 
et  Henrico  ejlus  ^seudapostolo  tam  facile  cessistis.  Also,  ibid.  p.  1117,  he  says  : 
"  After  that  impious  {Peter  de  Bruys)  had  been  removed  from  one  fire  to  another, 
from  this  transitory  to  an  eternal ;  the  heir  to  his  wickedness  (heres  neqnitiae  ejus) 
Henry,  with  I  know  not  what  others,  did  not  reform,  but  altered  the  diabolical  doc- 
trine ;  and,  as  I  saw  written  in  a  note  book  containing  his  own  words,  he  published 
not  meroXy  five,  but  ffum;^  errors.  But  as  1  have  not  yet  full  evidence,thatbethu8 
thought  or  preached,  1  omit  to  confute  them :"  i.  e.  the  additional  errors.— How 
Henry  altered  or  enlarged  the  doctrines  of  Peter,  does  not  appear.  He  seems  to 
have  beeo  a  very  popular  preacher,  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the  formal 
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^  9.  While  these  persons  were  producing  excitement  in  France, 
about  the  year  1116,  in  Brabant,  one   Tanquelxn  or  Tanquelm 
a    man  of  no  learning,  produced  very  great  commotions  at  Ant- 
werp,  and  collected  a  very  numerous  party.     He  was  either  de- 
ranged, or  a  shameless  villain,  if  credit  is  due  to  what  his  enemies 
say  of  him.     For  he  traveled  in  great  pomp ;  said  he  was  God, 
or  the  Son  of  God ;  ordered  daughters  to  be  debauched  in  pres- 
ence  of  their  mothers;  and  the  like.     But  these  statements  are 
not  merely  hard  to  be  believed,  but  absolutely  incredible.(15) 
This  TaneheJm  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  mys- 
tics ;  to  have  despised  public  worship,  the  sacred  supper,  and 
baptism ;  and  to  have  held  secret  meetings  for  religious  purposes. 
And  the  cause  of  the  numerous  calumnies  propagated  against  him,, 
probably  was,  that  he,  like  others  of  this  character,  inveighed 
strongly  against  the  priests  and  the  whole  clerical  order.     He 
was  dain  by  one  of  the  priests ;  but  his  sect  did  not  die  with  him. 
It  was,  however,  extinguished  finally,  it  is  said,  by  the  celebrated 
St.  Herbert  J  founder  of  the  Premonstratensians.(16) 

heartless  devotion  of  the  age.  And  it  is  probable,  he  dwelt  more  upon  practical 
religiou,  than  doctrinal.  Sec  Schroeelchf  Ktrchengescb.  vol.  xxix.  p.  517  &o.  and 
Aciinder's  HeiligD  Dernard,  p.  254  &c.     Tr.] 

(15)  The  epistle  of  the  church  of  Utrecht  to  bishop  Frederic,  concerning  Tan- 
ckkm.;  in  *Seb.  TtgnageVs  Cojlectio  vetcrum  oionumentor.  p.  W6  &c.  Boulayj 
Hisloria  Acad.  Paris.  Turn.  ii.  p.  98.  Argmtre,  Collectio  judicior.  dc  no  vis  errori- 
bus,  Tom.  i.  p.  10. 

(16)  Lud.  Hugo,  Vie  do  S.  Norbert,  Liv.  ii.  p.  126.  Chtys.  van  der  SterrCy  Vita 
8.  Noberti.  cap.  3(i,  p.  164.  and  the  notes  of  Pmyc.  de  Htrtoghe,  ujion  it,  p.  387  &c. 
[Abdard  speaks  of  Tanchdm^  (Introduct.  ad  llicologiani,  Lib.  li.  Opp.p.  1066,) 
as  a  laymnn  who  had  the  iiilly  to  give  himself  out  for  the  Son  of  God,  and  allow 
churches  to  be  erected  to  his  honor,  lie  first  travelled  to  Rome,  in  the  garb  of  a 
monk,  accompanied  by  a  priest ;  returned  soon  afler  to  Utxuchl,  and  there  obtained 
many  followers.  As  there  was  then  no  bishop  at  Utrecht,  the  clergv  wrote  4o 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  for  aid  against  him ;  and  in  this  famous  letter  they 
style  him  antichrist ;  and  say  he  set  at  naught  the  pope,  archbishops,  bishops,  an<f 
the  whole  clergy,  distributed  Christ  with  his  own  tiands,  and  maintained,  that 
he  and  his  followers  were  the  only  true  church.  They  stale,  that  he  first  preach- 
ed to  the  ignorant  people  on  the  sea-coast ;  gained  over  many  women,  with  whom 
he  had  lacivious  intercourse,  and  by  their  means  propagated  his  errors.  He  now 
preached  in  the  fields,  to  large  assemblies;  and  wu<)  surrounded  by  a  body  guard) 
like  a  king,  who  attended  him  with  arms  and  a  banner  Ho  despised  the  sacra-> 
ments,  dissuaded  from  attending  the  eucharist,  and  forbid  Paying  tithes  to  the 
priests.  At  last  he  called  himself  God ;  because  he  had  the  Holy  Gliost,  as  reallv 
an  Christ  had.  Some  so  revered  his  divinity,  that  they  used  the  water  in  which 
he  washed  as  a  sacrament.  He  betrothed  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary  ;  and  his 
followers  contributed  a  splendid  feast  for  the  occasion.  In  short,  the  letter  says, 
the  enonnities  of  Tanchelm  and  his  followers,  are  innumerable  ;  and  they  have 
brought  the  public  worship  into  such  contempt,  that  the  person  who  most  despises 
it,  is  esteemed  the  best  samt. — From  Utrecht,  Tanchelm  went  to  Antwerp  ;  (ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Norbert,)  and  was  attended  by  3000  armed 
men.  At  length,  about  AD.  1124  or  1125,  a  priest  slew  him.  But  his  followers 
could  not  be  brought  to  renounce  his  errors,  till  St.  M'orhcrt  eame  among  them. 
"  If  we  give  credit  to  these  statements,"  says  &/«roccM,(Kircliengesh.  vol.  xxix.  p. 
65;i)  "  though  they  appear  somewhat  overcharged,  Tanc/idm  was  both  a  madman 
and  a  villain,  who  scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  a  history  of  religion. 
Moskeim  supposed  he  was  a  mystic,  who  despised  external  worship,  and  severely 
lashed  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  But  for  this  iwsiliou,  there  is  ncitsuffitiont  leslt- 
mony "     Tr.] 
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§  10.  In  Italy,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  pupil  of  Peter  Abelardj  a 
man  of  learning  and  stern  morals,  butof  a  restless  temper,  attempted 
a  revolution  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Innocent  II,  compelled 
him,  after  being  condemned  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1139,  to 
retire  into  Switzerland. (17)  But  he  returned,  on  the  death  of 
Innocent^  and  gave  great  trouble  to  the  new  pontiff  JEttg-cnc.  Af- 
ter various  fortunes,  he  was  seized,  and  in  the  year  1155,  hanged, 
and  his  body  burnt  to  ashes.  The  unhappy  man  does  not  appear 
to  have  attempted  any  violence  or  injury  to  religion ;  but  perceiv- 
ing the  immense  evils  and  discords  that  arose  from  the  vast  riches 
of  the  pontiffs,  bishops  and  priests,  he  thought  the  interests  of 
the  church  and  of  the  world  required,  that  the  clergy  should  be 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  prerogatives,  and  revenues.  He 
therefore  maintained,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  also  of  the  bishops  and  the  monks,  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
the  civil  authorities  ;  and  nothing  be  left  for  any  of  the  ministers 
of  God,  but  their  spiritual  powers,  and  the  tithes  and  voluntary 
gifts  of  christians.  (18)     Venerable  on  several  accounts,  he  had 

(17)  [Arnold  is  not  named  in  the  canons  of  this  council.     The  twentj-third 
reads  tlius :  Eos — qui  reli^iositatis  speciem  simtilantes,  Domini  corporis  et  san- 
guinis sacramentum,  baptisma  puerorum,  sacerdotium,  ct  ceteros  esclesiasticos 
ordines,  et  leeitimarum  damnant  foedera  nuptiarum,  tanquam  baereticos  ab  ec- 
cJesia  Dei  pellimus  ct  damnamus,  et  per  potcstates  exteraa  coercere  praecipi- 
mus.     Thus  it  refers  rather  to  Peter  de  Bruys.     (For  it  recounts  his  errors,    d^- 
sides,  it  excommunicates  the  persons  referred  to,  and  deiirers  them  over  to  the 
secular  sword :  but  Arnold  was  not  excommunicated,  nor  committed  to  the  exe> 
cationor,  at  this  time.     TV.)     Yet  Otto  of  Freysingen,  (ad  ann.  11^,)  expressly 
states,  that  Amoldy  as  well  as  the  Petrobmssians,  was  condemned  by  this  coun- 
cil.   He  was  also  banished  from  Italy,  and  forbidden  to  return,  without  permis- 
sion frum  the  pope.     GwUher^  in  his  Ligurinus,  Lib.  iii.  v.  275,  where  he  states 
his  doctrines,  makes  this  just  remark  :  ''  He  gave  us  many  just  rebukes,  mixed 
with  false  ones  ;  but  our  times  would  not  bear  faithful  admonitions."     After  his 
banishment,  Arnold  went  first  into  France,  to  Abdard  ;  and  firom  him  to  Chtido, 
the  papal  legate,  who  not  long  after  was  himself  pope,  under  the  name  of  Coe- 
lestine  II.     But  St.  Bernard  persecuted  him,  wherever  he  could  find  him,  and 
compelled  him,  to  escape  incarceration  bv  fleeing  to  Zuiich  ;  where  he  became 
a  teacher,  and  was  much  listened  to.     Presently  a  letter  was  despatched  from 
St.  Bernard  to  the  bishop  of  Constance,  warning  him  to  banish  Arnold  out  his 
diocess.     After  residing  about  five  years  at  Zurich,  he  returned  to  Rome,  AD. 
1145,  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  long  struggling  to  restore 
the  ancient  consular  government,  and  to  fi-ee  themselves  from  the  civil  authority 
of  the  pope.     These  disturbances  Arnold  promoted,  under  the  reigns  of  Eugene 
III,  and  Anastasius  IV.     But  Hadrian  Iv,  excommunicated   him,  and  ordered 
him  into  exile.     Arnold  laughed  at  it,  so  long  as  the  citizens  supported  him.     At 
last  the  pope  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict,  [the  first  that  was  ever  laid  on 
Rome,]  and  compelled  the  citizens  to  give  up  supporting  Arnold.     He  had  now 
to  leave  Rome,  and  went  into  Campania,  where  tne  margrave  and  the  people  re-    , 
vered  him  as  a  man  of  God.     In  the  year  ]  155,  the  emperor  Frederic  I,  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Rome,  and  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  pope  respecting 
his  approaching  coronation.     Here  the  pope  conditioned,  that  Frederic  should 
deliver  Arnold  of  Brescia  into  his  hands.     Frederic SuVKW^A  the  stipulation,  and 
Arnold  was  strangled  to  death  ;  and  to  prevent  the  people  from  paying  venera- 
tion to  his  corpse,  it  was  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Tiber.     Sehl, — 
See  Sckroeckh,  Kircheuffesch.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  110  &c.  131, 153  &c.     TV.] 

(18)  See  Otlo  of  Frisingen,  de  Gestis  Friderici  I.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20.  St.  Bernard, 
Epist.  195,  196.  Tom.  i.  p.  187  &c.  Boulav,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
157.  Muratori,  Droits  de  1'  Empire  sur  1'  Fitat  Ecclesiastiq^ae,  p.  137  &c.  Bu- 
natty  Vita  Friderici  I.  p.  41.  Chavfevied,  Nouveau  Dictionaire  hist,  crit.  Tome  i. 
p.  482. 
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numerous  followers,  wh6,  from  him,  were  called  Amoldists  f 
and  who  in  subsequent  times,  often  shewed  themselves,  as  occa- 
sions would  permit. 

^11.  But  of  all  the  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  none  was 
more  famous,  or  obtained  higher  reputation  for  probity  and  innO* 
cence,  even  with  its  enemies,  and  none  could  count  more  disci- 
ples, than  that  which  was  called,  from  its  founder,  the    Walder^ 
nans;  from  the  place  where  it  originated,  the  poor  men  ofLyoni^ 
or  the  Leonists;  and  from  the  wooden  shoes  worn  by  its  teachers, 
and  the  mark  upon  them,  Insahbataii,  or  Sabbatati. (19)     Peter ^ 
a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons  in  France,  bom  at  Vauxy  or  Faldum^ 
or  Kalidium,  a   town  in  the  marquisate  of  Lyons,  and  there- 
fore called    Valdensis  and    Validisius,  b^ing  a  very  pious  man^ 
procured  the  translation  of  certain  books  of  the  scripture,  espe- 
cially the  four  Gospels,  and  of  various  passages  from  the  fathers, 
from  Latin  into  French,  after  AD.  1 160,  by  the  hand  of  Stephen 
de  Evisaj  a  priest  of  Lyons.(20)     By  attentively  reading  these 
books,  he  learned,  that  the  religion  then  commonly  taught  to  the 
people  in  the  Romish  church,  differed  altogether  from  that  which 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  his  apostles  taught ;  and  earnestly  de- 
siring salvation,  he  distributed  his  property  among  the  poor,  and 
in  the  year  1180,  with  some  other  pious  men,  whom  he  had  as- 
sociated with  him,  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  preacher* 
The  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the   other  prelates,  opposed  this 
proceeding.     Bat  the  simple  and  holy  religion  which  these  good 
men  professed,  the   spotless  innocence  of  their  lives,  and  their 
contempt  for  all  riches  and  honors,  so  touched  the  multitude,  who 
had  some  sense  of  religion,  that  they  readily  yielded  to  them*(21) 

(19)  They  were  called  Leonists,  because  they  originated  at  Leona :  eo  Lyons 
was  called  in  that  age.  The  more  perfect  among  the  Waldenaians,  wore  mean 
or  wooden  shoes,  which  in  French  arc  called  iiabots  ;  and  likewise  the  sign  of 
the  cross  u|K)n  their  sabots^  to  distinguii^h  them  from  others.  And  hence  the 
names  of  SaltbaUUl  [shod  with  sabott;],  and  InsahbiUUi  [marked  on  their  aaboUl. 
See  Du  Fr^sne,  Glo&sarium  Latin,  mediae,  Tom.  vi.  p.  4.  Art.  Sabbatati.  Ascot. 
BymericuSj  DiTectoriiim  Inquisitctrum,  P.  iii.  Nu.  112  &c. 

(20)  See  Stephen  de  Borbone,  de  septem  donis  Spiritus  Snncti ;  in  Jac.  Edutrd 
and  Qiietif's  Bihiiotheca  Scriptor.  Dominicanor.  Tom.  i.  p.  192.  An  anottjrrooua 
tract,  de  haeresi  pauperum  de  Lugduno;  in  Marlene'slihiiMHit.  Anecdotor.  Tom. 
V.  p.  1777.  [Stephen  de  Borbone  calls  the  translator,  employed  by  Waldus,  Ste- 
phen of  Ansa;  and  others,  of  Emsa.  And  I  suspect,  that  Mosheim  wrote  Emsa, 
jhough  by  an  error  of  the  press,  Evisa  occurs  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  edition 
of  his  Institutes.  In  placing  the  commencement  of  Waldus'  attempt  to  reform  re- 
ligion, ailer  the  year  IIGO,  Dr.  Mosheim  has  followed  Moneta.  But  Stephen  of 
Borbone  says :  *^  This  sect  began  about  the  year  of  Christ  1170,  ander  John 
called  BolesmaniSf  archbishop  of  Lyons.^*     ScklJ] 

(21)  Those  who  assign  a  diffcrtint  origin  to  the  Waldensians,  and  particularly 
those  who  say,  thpy  were  so  called  from  the  valleys j  in  which  they  bad  lired 
many  azes  before  the  times  of  Peter  Waldus^  have  no  authorities  for  their  opin- 
ion, and  are  refuted  by  all  the  historians.  [This  opinion  was  first  advanced  by 
Beza;  and  John  Leger^  (in  his  Histoire  generalo  des  Eglises  Vaudoises,)  has  ta- 
ken all  pains  to  make  it  appear  plausible.  But  tfcey  are  well  confuted  by  Pur 
essli,  in  bis  Kircbon-und  Ketzergeschichte  der  mittlern  zeit,  vol.  i.  p.  S9d  &c. 
Schl.]  I  will  readily  grant,  that  long  before  these  times,  there  had  been,  resident 
in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  persons  who  rejected  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 

Vol.  II.  40 
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Hence  they  set  up  societies,  first  in  France,  and  then  in  Lombar- 
dy;  and  these  multiplied    and  spread,  with  amazing  rapidity, 

Romish  church;  and  who  agreed  in  many  thin^  with  the  Waldensiane.  But 
those  inhabitants  of  the  vallies  must  be  distinguished  from  the  [proper]  Walden- 
8ians,  or  followers  of  Pster  fValdus;  whom  ail  the  writers  represent  to  have 
originated  at  Lyons,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  this  Peter  Waldus. 
[Dr.  MacLaine  here  boldly  attacks  the  opinions  of  Mosheim;  and  citing  some  of 
the  arguments  of  Legtr,  asserts  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  Waidentians,  from 
whom,  he  says,  PeUr  of  Lyons  derived  the  name  of  WaldMS.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  Peter  fraldus  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  the  Waldensiane,  or 
derived  his  own  name  from  them  ;  but  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  sect  are  of 
more  importance.  On  this  subject,  Schroecldiy  (in  bis  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxix. 
p.  527  &c.)  makes  the  following  remarks.  As  «to  their  age  and  origin,  the 
ground  of  their  separation  from  the  Runiish  church,  and  especially  whether  they 
were  heretics  or  reformers,  there  has  been  the  more  controversy  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  because  the  interests  of  their  respective 
churchers  were  involved  in  the  discussions.  But  these  party  and  polemical  nar- 
ratives, which  have  done  so  much  harm  to  history,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  rare ;  and  we  purpose  to  state  only  what  the  lovers  of  truth,  of  both  par- 
ties, may  approve. — it  was  usual,  formerly,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses 
to  a  very  high  antiquity ',  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  writer  of  tlie  thir- 
teenth century,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  first  a  partizan,  and  then  an 
opposer  of  the  Cathari^  Rainerius  Sacehoj  has  given  occasion  for  this  opinion. 
In  his  Liber  adv.  Waldenses,  c.  4.  (in  the  Biblioth.  Fatrum,  Tom.  xsv.  p.  262 
&c.)  he  writes  concerning  them,  under  oue  of  their  appellations,  (Pauperes  de 
Logduno,)  "  Their  sect  has  been  the  most  injurious  of  all  to  the  church  of  God, 
on  account  of  their  antiquity ;  for  they,  according  to  some,  originated  in  the 
times  of  the  Romish  bishop  Silvester,  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  according  to 
others,  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles.*'  But  neither  Rainer,  nor 
the  records  of  history,  give  the  least  ground  for  this  assertion  ;  which  he  seems 
io  have  borrowed  solely  from  some  Waldensiaus.  In  more  modern  times,  vari- 
ous arguments  have  been  adduced  to  support  the  same  position.  Especially  has 
one  of  the  principal  historians  of  the  Waldensians,  himself  once  a  preacher 
among  them,  in  the  17th  century,  John  Leger,  in  his  French  work,  (Histoire 
G^n^rale  des  Eglises  Evan^eliquus  des  Valines  de  Piemont,  ou  Vaudoises ;  Ley- 
den  IC69,  ii.  Tom.  Fol.)  given  himself  much  trouble,  to  prove  that  they  existed 
long  before  the  twelfth  century.  He  first  cites  some  ancient  and  modern  histo- 
rians, who  are  thought  to  have  found  traces  of  them ;  but  who  were  either  too 
recent  to  be  good  witnesses  in  the  case,  or  have  confounded  the  Manichaeans  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  other  opposers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  the 
Wald£nsitms.  The  opinion  he  adopted  from  Beza,  that  these  people  of  his  own 
religion  derived  their  name  from  the  vailies  {VaUies,  or  in  their  own  language 
Vauz^  in  which  most  of  them  resided,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  founded  on  the  re- 
semblance of  the  words ;  though  it  has  long  been  admitted,  that  for  centuries 
there  had  existed  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont  various  sorts  of  people,  who  were 
not  in  communion  with  the  Romish  church.  Equally  unsupportable  is  the  as- 
■ertion  of  Leger,  that  the  Waldensians  were  descended  from  Claudius,  the  far 
moos  bishop  of  Turin  in  the  ninth  century.  With  more  plausibility,  he  argues 
theic  hiffh  antiquity,  from  a  poem  written  in  the  Proven9al  dialect  and  entitled 
The  Noble  Lesson  (La  noble  Leyi;on)  ;  which  .was  supposed  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Waldensian,  about  AD.  1100.  The  very  name  Waldensians  (Vaud^s) 
occurs  in  it.  But  FuessUn,  who  has  the  most  fully  investigated  this  subject,  (1. 
c.  pa.  299,  &c.)  has  shown,  that  this  poem  may  have  been  written  long  after  the 
year  1100,  and  can  hardly  have  been  composed  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  vallies 
of  Piedmont.  Basnage  also  has  made  Claudius,  (whom  he  misrepresents  as  sepa- 
ratin|;  from  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,)  to  be  the  father  of  the  Wal- 
denstans;  and  has  used  other  invalid  proofs  of  their  high  antiquity.  (Histoire 
de  r  E^Hse,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1434.)  In  an  essay,  (subjoined  to  the  German  transla- 
tion ofFUury's  Eccles.  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  486  &c.)  on  the  community  which 
was  persecuted,  under  the  name  of  the  Manichaeans,  the  same  opinion  is  main- 
tained ;  and  for  proof  of  it,  a  Waldensian  confession  of  faith  is  relied  on,  which, 
without  any  proof,  is  assigned  to  the  year  1120.  And  in  the  latest  histories  of 
the  Waldtnsians  by  Protestants  in  Germany,  we  find  this  high  antiquity  of  the 
■eet  atsumed,  but  not  proved.    The  writers,  on  the  contrary,  who  lived  about 
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through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  :  nor  could  they  be  extermi- 
nated, entirely,  by  any  punishments,  whether  by  death,  or  other 
forms  of  persecution. (22) 

§  12.  Peter  Waldus  and  his  associates,  did  not  aim  so  much 
to  change  the  system  of  religion,  or  to  inculcate  new  articles  of 
faith,  as  to  restore  the  form  of  the  church,  the  morals  of  the 
^^Jergy,  and  the  lives  of  christians,  to  that  primitive  and  apostolic 
simplicity,  which  they  thought  they  had  learned,  parUcularly 
from  the  words  of  Christ.  They  therefore  taught,  that  the  Rom- 
ish church  had  degenerated  from  its  original  purity  and  sanctity, 
in  the  times  of  Constantine  the  Great :  thay  denied  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  Roman  pontiff:  they  would  have  the  rulers  and  minis- 
ters of  the  church  imitate  the  poverty  of  the  apostles,  and  procure 
their  own  frugal  and  slender  sustenance  by  manual  labor  :  they 
asserted,  that  authority  to  teach,  to  confirm,  and  to  admonish 
their  brethren,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  given  to  all  christians : 
the  ancient  penitential  discipline,  which  was  nearly  subverted  by 
the  grants  of  induls^endes^  that  is,  the  making  satisfaction  for 
sins,  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  liberality  to  the  poor,— they  wished 
to  see  restored*:  and  these  satisfactions^  on  which  they  laid  great 
stress,  they  believed  any  devout  christian  could  enjoin  upon  those 
that  confessed  ;  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  people  to  confess 
their  sins  to  priests,  but  only  to  lay  open  their  transgressions  to  in- 
dividual brethren,  and  look  to  them  tor  advice :  the  power  of  for- 
giving sins  and  remitting  the  punishment  of  them,  they  held  to  be- 
long to  (rod  only ;  and  therefore,  that  indidgencies  were  an  invention 
of  base  avarice  :  they  regarded  prayers  and  other  rites  perform- 
ed in  behalf  of  the  dead,  to  be  useless  ceremonies  ;  because  de- 
parted souls  are  not  detained  and  subjected  to  a  purgation,  in  some 
intermediate  region  ;  but  are,  immediately  after  death,  either  ta- 
ken into  heaven,  or  sent  to  hell.  These,  and  like  these,  were 
the  doctrines  they  inculcated.  Their  morals  were  very  strict; 
for  they  explained  our  Savior's  sermon  on  the  mount,  according  to 
the  literal  import  of  the  words ;  and  therefore,  disapproved,  alto- 


language,  probably,  Vaudy)  a  rich  citizen  of  Ljrons,  who  gave,  between  the  yean 
11  w  and  1180,  both  existence  and  an  appellation  to  this  sect.     7V.1 

(22)  See,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  writers  concerning  the  WtUdeiuians,  e.  g. 
Saehonif  Summa  contra  Valdenses ;  Monetae  Summa  contra  Catharos  et  Valden- 
ses, published  a  few  years  since  at  Rome  byRicluni ;  the  Tract, de  Haereii pau- 
perum  de  Lugduno,  published  by  Martene/Thesaar.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  1777 
dtc.  Pilichdorfj  contra  Valdenses,  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxv.  and 
many  others  ;---Jo.  Paul  Perrinf  Histoire  des  Vaudois,  Geneva  1619.  8vo.  [alio 
in  English,  Lond.  1624.  4to.  Tr.]  Jo.  Leger,  Histoire  generate  des  E^Iises 
Vaudoises,  Liv.  i.  cap.  14.  p.  156.  Jac,  Usher ,  de  soccessione  ecclesiae  Occiden-> 
tis.  cap.  viii.  p.  209  &c.  Jac.  Basnage.  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reform^es,  Tom. 
i.  Period  iv.  p.  329  &c.  Thorn.  Aug.  Richini,  Diss,  de  Waldensibus;  prefixed 
to  Moneta's  Summa,  pa.  xzxiv.  Boulay'g  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  292; 
and  many  others.     [Especially,  Fuessliy  I.  c.  vol.  i;  p.  293—354.     Schl.] 
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gether,  of  war,  law-suits,  efforts  to  acquire  wealth,  capital  pun- 
ishments, taking  any  oadi,  or  defending  one's  life  or  limbs  against 
offered  violence.(23) 

^13.  The  WaWensian  church  was  governed  by  bishops^  (whom 
they  stiled  Majorales  or  elders^)  and  presbyters^  and  deacons : 
for  they  supposed  these  orders  instituted  by  Christ.  But  all 
these  officers  were  to  he  like  the  apostles ;  that  is,  uneducated 
men,  and  absolutely  poor,  or  possessing  no  property,  and  also  la- 
borers, who  procured  their  sustenance  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands.(24)  The  people  [or  laity]  were  divided  into  i\\e  perfect 
and  the  imperfect :  of  whom,  the  former  voluntarily  relinquished 
all  their  possessions,  exhibited  their  absolute  poverty  in  the 
manner  ot  their  dress,  and  emaciated  their  bodies  by  frequent 
fasting ;  while  the  latter  lived  more  generously,  and  more  like 
other  people,  yet  without  any  splendor  or  luxury,  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  more  strict  Mennonites.  There  was  however 
some  disagreement  among  these  Waldenses,  and  especially  be- 
tween those  of  Italy  or  Lomhardy^  and  the  Vltramontanes  or 
those  living  in  France  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
former  looked  upon  the  Romish  church,  as  a  real  church  of 
Christ,  though  greatly  corrupted ;  they  admitted  the  validity  of 
its  seven  sacraments ;  and  offered  to  continue  in  its  communion, 
provided  they  might  live  in  their  own  way.  But  the  latter  main- 
tained, that  the  church  of  Rome  had  apostatized  from  Christ, 
was  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  that  Babylonian  harlot 
mentioned  by  St.  John. (25) 

(23)  See  eipecially,  the  Codex  Inquisitionib  Tolosanae,  published  by  Um' 
h&rek;  MoTuta  s  Stiminu  conlra  Valdenses  ;  and  the  other  writers  of  those  times 
on  the  opinions  of  the  Waldensians.  Thoush  some  of  them  are  more  accurate 
than  others,  and  some  ascribe  more,  and  others  fewer  peculiarities  to  the  sect ; 
jet  in  general,  they  admit  the  piety  and  t>ie  blameless  lives  of  the  Waldensiana; 
and  they  plainly  show,  tiiat  the  sect  offered  no  violence  to  the  common  faith  of 
christians,  but  only  urged  a  return  to  the  ancient  practices  of  christians,  and  op- 

Sosed  the  defects  m  the  public  worship  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  [And 
ence  Peter  Waldus  himself  did  not  renounce  the  Romish  church.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  year  1179,  he  sent  two  of  his  followers  to  the  council  of  the  Lateran, 
who  presented  to  the  pope  a  copy  of  his  translations  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  notes  and  expositions  of  his  own,  and  requested  permission  to 
preach  and  instruct  people  in  religion.  Jihxander  III,  examined  them,  and  for-  . 
bid  their  preaching,  because  they  wore  illiterate.  They  made  a  similar  attempt 
under  pope  Lucius  III,  but  without  success.  On  the  contrary,  this  pone  excom- 
municated them;  in  the  ^ear  11«4.  See  Fuessliy  I.  c  p.  33^.  Sehl. — One  appli- 
cation to  the  pontiff  for  his  approbation,  the  abbot  of  Urspurg,  (in  his  chronicon, 
ad  ann.  1212,)  says,  he  himself  was  witness  to.  See  Hardvin's  Concilia,  Tom. 
vi.  P.  ii  p.  1692.  The  decree  of  Lucius  111,  excommunicating  the  IValdensianSf 
AD.  11^,  is  in  Httrduin,  1.  c.  p.  1678.     TV.] 

(24)  A  inrge  proportion  of  ihcm  got  their  living  bv  wonving :  and  hence  the 
sect  was  called,  in  Foine  plnces,  that  of  the  WVarer.v,  in  French,  Tisserands. 

(25)  Moneta,  Summn  contra  Catharos  el  Valden&es,  p.4()0,  416.  and  elsewhere. 
They  appear  likewise  not  to  have  had  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  possession 
of  property  ;  as  appears  from  Stephen  de  Borbone^  in  Echard's  ScriploresDomini- 
cani,  Tom.  i.  p.  191.  He  divides  the  Waldenses,  in  other  words  indeed,  but 
•mounting  to  the  same  thing,  into  Me  Poor  mm  of  Lyons,  (these  weie  the  Ultra- 
montonef,)  and  th»  Poor  men  of  Lomhardy.    The  former  forbid  all  possession  of 
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^14.  Besides  these  larger  sects,  which  had  numerous  friends 
and  advocates,  many  other  smaller  and  more  obscure  ones  started 
up,  in  Italy  especially,  and  France ;  but  which  seem  soon  to  have 
become  extinct-(26)     In  Italy,  and  especially  in  Ijombardy  which 
was  the  principal  seat  of  heretics,  a  singular  party  spread  itself 
among  the  people,  denominated,  though  I  cannot  say  why,  the  Pa- 
sagini  or  Pasagii^  and  also  the    Circumcised,  which  in  common 
with  the  other  sects,  was  averse  from  the  Romish  church  and  its 
regulations,  but  was  also  distinguished  especially  by  two  peculiari- 
ties of  sentiment.     First,  they  taught  that  the  law  of  Moses  ought 
to  be  observed  under  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
of  sacrifices :  and  accordingly  they  practised  circumcision,  ah* 
stained  from  the  meats  prohibited  by  Moses,  observed  the  sabbath 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  like.     Secondly,  they  corrupted  the  doc- 
trine of  three  persons  in  the  divine  nature,  and  taught,  that  Christ 
was  only  the  first  and  a  spotless  creature  of  Ood :  a  sentiment 
the  less  surprising,  considering  the  multitude  of  Arians  there  had 
been  in  Italy  antecedently  to  this  period. ^27) 

^15.  In  France,  there  roamed  about  Burgundy,  the  region  of 
Auxerre,  and  some  other  parts,  producing  excitement  among  the 
people,  a  class  of  persons  who  were  called  Caputiati,  from  the 
covering  worn  on  their  heads.  These  people  wore  upon  their 
hats  or  caps  a  leaden  image  of  the  virgin  Mary;  and  they  wished 
to  restore  the  primeval  liberty  of  mortals,  and  universal  equality, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  subordination  and  civil  authority.  This 
madness  was  suppressed  by  Hugo,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  not  with 
arguments,  but  with  military  force. (28)  Very  different  from 
these,  were  the  Apostolici,  whom  St.  Bernard  assailed  with 
ereat  earnestness.  They  bore  this  name,  generally,  according  to 
St.  Bernard,  their  adversary,  because  they  wished  to  exemplify 
in  their  conduct  the  apostolic  mode  of  living.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  rustics,  and  people  of  low  condition,  who  earned 

property ;  the  latter  allowed  of  such  possession.  There  are  other  passages  in  the 
ancient  writers,  which  confirm  this  distinction. 

(26)  On  the  various  more  obscure  sects,  see  Stephen  deBcrboiUy  in  Jae.  Echard's 
Scriptores  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  191. 

^S7)  See  F.  Bonacursus,  Manifbstutio  haeresis  Catharorum ;  in  Luc.  Dackery'9 
Spicilegium  veter.  Scriptor.  Tom.  i.  p.  211.  new  ed.  Gerh,  Bergamensis  contra 
Catharos  etPasagios;  in  Lud.  Ant,  Muratori's  Anti^.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  r.p. 
151  &c.  [Faesmy  in  his  Kirchen-und  Kotzerhistone  der  mittletn  Zeit,  vol.  i.  p. 
46.  assigns  a  very  probable  cause  of  the  appellation  Pasagitd;  supposing  it 
equivalent  to  Passagieri  and  Passagergy  roamerSj  in  Greek  atfraroi ;  which  ap- 
pellation the  Greeks  had  given  to  a  sort  of  Manichaeans,  according  to  the  account 
of  Peter  of  Sicily,  in  his  History  of  the  Manichaeans;  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Pa* 
trum,  Tom.  xvi.  p.  814.  Sehl. — Another  conjecture  is,  that  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Pasagii,  derived  from  the  Greek  Ha^  ayioSf  all  holy.  Their  practising 
circumcision,  will  account  for  their  being  called  CircumdsL  the  Circumcited. 
TV.] 

.  317  &c. 
,__ j  commence- 
ment of  this  sect  was  in  the  year  1182.  Schl. — See  a  moie  full  account  of  them, 
in  Sehroeckh'B  Kirchengesh.  vol.  xxix.  p.  636  &«.     TV.] 


(28)  Jae.  le  Boeuf,  Memoires  sur  1'  Histoire  d*  Auxerre,  Tom.  i.  p. 

[Robert  de  Monte^  in  his  Appendix  to  Sigebert  Gemblacensis,  says  the  con 

*  ./..LI  •_  .._  ,^      .„..     «  "  "  'ccount  c 
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their  food  and  clothing  by  weaving ;  but  they  had  numerous  and 
great  friends  and  supporters  of  every  rank  and  order.  Their  re- 
ligion, according  to  the  confession  of  their  adversary  himself,  was 
free  from  errors;  and  their  life  was  most  blameless.  Yet,  I. 
they  deemed  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath.  II.  They  suffered  their 
hair  and  beards  to  grow  long.  III.  Though  they  had  separate 
dwelling  houses,  they  assembled  together  for  labor  and  for  wor- 
ship. IV.  They  preferred  celibacy  to  marriage,  and  called  them- 
selves the  chaste  brethren  and  sisters.  Yet,  V.  each  of  the  men 
had  with  him  some  sister,  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  with 
whom  he  lived  familiarly,  sleeping  in  the  same  chamber,  though 
not  in  the  same  bed.  (29) 

^  16.  At  the  council  of  Rheims,  AD.  1148,  in  which  pope 
Eugene  III,  presided,  a  certain  man  named  JBon,  of  Bretagne, 
and  who-was  undoubtedly  deranged,  was  condemned.  Having 
heard  in  the  common  formula  for  exorcising  evil  spirits,  these 
words  pronounced  :  Per  Bum  &c.  by  him  who  will  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead^  he  concluded,  from  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  word  Eum^  and  his  own  name,  that  he  was  the  person 
who  was  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  This  senseless  roan 
should  have  been  given  over  to  the  physicians,  and  not  have  been 
classed  among  the  heretics.  He  died  in  prison :  but  many  of 
his  followers,  who  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  reverencing  him, 
were  burnt  at  the  stake. (30)  This  single  example  clearly  shows 
how  little  sound  sense  and  correct  knowledge  of  religion,  then 
existed,  even  among  the  rulers  of  the  church. 

(29)  St,  Bernard,  Sermo  Ixv.  in  Canticum ;  Opp.  Tom.  ir.p.  1495  &€.  ed.  Ma^ 
hUUmtf.  [A  similar  class  of  people,  who  wished  to  revive  the  apostolical  mode 
of  living,  appeard  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peri^^rd  in  Guienne ;  as  we  learn  from 
the  letter  of  a  monk  named  Meribert,  inserted  in  MahUlony't  Analecta,  T9me  iii. 
p.  467.  But  these  went  still  farther.  They  abhorred  images,  and  the  mass  \ 
and  had  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  in  their  community.  Their  leader  was 
named  Lvdua ;  and  among  their  adherents  they  could  reckon  some  of  the  no- 
bility.    Sckl.] 

(SO)  William  of  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  68.  William  JVubrirensis,  Historia 
rerum  Anglicar.  Lib.  i.  p.  50.  Bmday,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p  24]. 
[H^  was  a  wealthy  nobleman,  of  pleasing  address,  and  drew  a  great  number  after 
him.  With  these  he  sometimes  travelled  rapidly  over  the  country,  with  great 
display  ;  then  retiring  to  places  of  obscurity^  lived  in  luxury,  with  his  attendants. 
The  lawlessness  of  me  party,  and  the  multitudes  that  were  captivated  with  them, 
led  to  his  apprehension  and  imprisonment,  and  to  the  execution  of  his  obstinate 
adherents.  See  WiUiam  J^ubrigens.  abi  supra,  and  Schroeckhy  Kirchengosch.  vol. 
Xxix.p.653<XM:,     TV.] 
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PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS   EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  Or  THE  CHURCtf* 

§  1.  Christianily  in  northern  Asia  and  China. — §  3.  Pontifical  legates  to  die 
Tartars. — §  3.  The  crusades. — §  4.  A  new  crusade. — §  5,  6.  The  remaining 
crusades. — §  7.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  IX.— §  8.  His  second  attempt. — f 
9.  Conversion  of  the- Prussians. —  §  10.  The  Arabians. 

^  1.  Although  that  powerful  emperor  of  the  Tartars  or  rather 
the  Moglus,  Givghis'Vhan^  and  his  successors,  who  had  carried 
their  victorious  arms  through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  had  con- 
quered China,  India,  Persia,  and  many  other  countries,  disturbed 
greatly,  and  distressed,  the  christians  resident  in  those  coun- 
tries ;(1)  yet  it  appears  from  the  most  unquestionable  testimony, 
that  numerous  bodies  of  Nestorian  christians  were  still  scattered 
over  all  northern  Asia  and  China.  The  emperors  of  the  Tartars 
and  Moguls,  were  themselves  not  particularly  averse  from  Chris- 
tianity :  and  some  of  their  [subordinate]  kings  and  chieftains  had 
either  retained  this  religion,  which  they  received  from  their  an- 
cestors, or  were  converted  to  it  by  the  preaching  of  the  Nestori- 
ans.(2)  Yet  gradually  many  of  them  became  infected  with  the 
Muhammedan  religion ;  which  at  length  banished  Christianity  en^ 
tirely  from  their  camps  and  courts. 

^  2.  As  these  Tartars,  from  the  year  1241,  invaded  Europe 
also,  and  cruelly  harrassed  and  devastated  Hungary,  Poland,  Si- 
lesia, and  the  neighboring  countries,  the  Roman  pontiffs  thought 
proper  to  attempt  a  pacification  with  these  new  and  very  fero- 
cious enemies.  Therefore,  in  the  year  1245,  Innocent  IV,  sent 
several  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  as  his  legates  to  the  Tar- 
tars.(S)     .Afterwardsyw^iaia,  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  in  the  year 

(1)  Gregory  Abulpharajus,  Historia  Dvnastiar.  p.  281  &c. 

(2)  See  Marco  Paulo j  the  Venetian,  de  Regionibus  Oriental.  Lib.  i.  c.  iv.  and 
Lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  and  in  many  other  places.  Haythoy  the  Armenian,  Historia  Ori^ 
ental.  cap.  xix.  p.  35.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  39.  cap.  xxiy.  p.  41  &c.  Jos.  Sim.  Assemaitf 
Bibliotheca  Orient.  Vatic.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  526.  and  others :  especially  the  His- 
toria Tartarorum  ecclesiastica,  composed  under  my  superintendence,  and  publish- 
ed at  Helmstadt  1742.  4to.  which  Imay  perhaps  enlarce  considerably  in  a  future 
edition.     [This  purpose  was  never  accomplished.     Sca/.] 

(3)  See  lAtc.  Waddings  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  116, 149, 175,  256. 
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1274,  sent  envoys  to  Europe,  to  the  council  of  Lyons,  under 
Gregory  X.(4)  JSTicolaus  III,  also,  in  the  year  1278,  sent  some 
Franciscans  as  legates  to  Coblai  the  emperor  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. And  in  the  year  1289,  JVtcolaus  IV,  sent  to  the  same  em- 
peror John  de  Monte  Corvino,  with  some  others,  who  also  carri- 
ed letters  to  the  Nestorians.  Nor  were  these  legates  wholly  un- 
successful ;  for  they  instructed  many,  both  of  the  Tartars  and  of 
the  Nestorians,  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  gatli- 
ered  christian  churches  not  only  in  Tartary  but  also  in  China. 
To  facilitate  this  business,  John  de  Monte  Corvino  translated  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  David  into  the 
language  of  the  Tartars.(6) 

(4)  Wadding,  I.  c.  Tom.  iv.  p.  35.  Tom.  v.  p.  128  &c.    See  this  whole  subject 
'Copiously  and  critically  discussed,  in  the  above  cited  Historia  Tartarorum  eccle- 

siastica;  which  however  miebt  be  much  enlarged,  and  in  some  particulars  cor- 
rected. [The  subjects  briefw  and  summarily  stated  in  this  section,  fill  about  70 
pages  4to.  of  Text,  and  the  documents  fill  as  many  pages  more  of  the  Appendix, 
otMoshdm's  Hist.  Tartaror.  Ecclesiast.     Tr.] 

(5)  Odor.  RaynaJd,  Annales  Ecclesiastic!,  Tom.  xiv.  ad  ann.  1378.  §  17 &c.  p. 
282.  and  ad  ann.  1289.  §  59  &:c.  p.  419.  ed.  Cologne  :  Peter  Bergeron ,  Traill  des 
Tartares,  cap.  xi.  p.  Gl.  and  many  others,  cited  in  the  Historia  Tartaror.  Eqcl. 
TGenMs'Kkan  conquered  in  battle  Un-Kkan,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  christian 
kings  in  central  Asia  who  bore  the  name  of  Prester  JohUy  in  the  year  1202.  He 
now  commenced  bis  career  of  conquest,  and  during  25  years  carried  bis  victorious 
arms  from  the  Chinese  sea  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Euxine.  His  four  sons  har- 
moniously preserved  the  unity,  of  the  new  empire,  and  extended  and  consolidated  it. 
In  the  East,  all  northern  China,  as  well  as  Tibet  and  the  countries  bordering  on 
Hindostan,  were  subdued.  In  the  West,  the  countries  from  the  Indus  onward,  in* 
eluding  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Georsia,  and  the  whole  region  about  the 
Caspian,  with  the  southern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  were  bermanently  occupied  ; 
and  Poland,  Hungary,  ana  part  of  Silesia,  as  well  as  Siberia,  and  all  northern 
Asia  were  overrun,  and  devastated,  and  then  abandoned.  This  vast  empire  of 
the  Moguls,  while  united,  was  subject  to  the  great  Khan  or  emperor,  who  resided 
first  in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  then  at  Peking.  The  central  and  western  provinces 
were  governed  by  dependant  sovereigns  or  viceroys,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
the  sons  and  descendants  of  Genghis,  and  of  course  the  brothers  and  relatives  of 
the  ^reat  Khan.  Afler  a  very  few  generations,  however,  the  principal  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors  became  nearly  or  altogether  independent  sovereigns ;  and  three 
of  them  the  Khans  of  Kipzack  and  Russia,  the  Khans  of  Zagatai  or  Transoxiana, 
and  the  Khans  of  Iran  or  Persia,  were  lords  of  extensive  empires.  Genghis  and 
the  succeeding  empeiors,  as  well  as  most  of  their  viceroys  in  the  West,  were 
tolerant  towards  all  religions ;  and  they  encouraged  men  of  talents  of  every  reli- 

S'on,  warriors,  statesmen,  phjpsicians,  artists  of  various  kinds,  and  men  of  letters, 
ence  in  their  courts  and  camps,  and  in  places  of  high  trust  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  were  to  be  found  christians,  Muhamraedans,  Jews,  and  pagans,  all  en- 
joying the  free  use  of  their  religion.  Many  Europeans, as  JIarco  Paulo  the  Vene- 
tian, and  others,  travelled  freely  from  the  Bosphorus  to  China ;  and  in  no  age,  pro- 
bably, have  the  Europeans  had  so  free  access  to  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  as  in 
this  century.  Genghis  himself  married  a  daughter  of  Prester  John  ;  and  several 
of  his  descendants  had  christian  wives.  Till  near  the  close  of  the  century,  most 
of  the  Mogul  princes,  thoush  tolerant  to  all  religions,  were  rather  partial  to  that 
of  the  christians.  And  this  afforded  to  the  Nestorians,  (the  prevailing  sect  in 
those  countries,)  a  fine  opportunity  to  propagate  their  religion  all  over  the  East, 
and  particularly  in  China.  The  Roman  pontifis  also,  sent  not  only  ambassadors, 
but  missionaries,  chiefly  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monks,  quite  to  Peking  and 
China ;  and  in  that  country  they  gathered  some  churches,  and  at  length  estab- 
lished an  archbishop,  {John  de  Monte  Corvino,)  with  several  suffragans.  Much 
greater  success  would  doubtless  have  now  attended  the  efibrts  of  christians  in 
China,  and  throughout  the  empire,  had  they  been  united.  But  the  Roman  catho- 
lics and  the  Nestorians  strove  to  undermine  each  other;  and  the  Tartar  Khans 
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^  3.  The  same  pontiffs  made  every  effort  Id  their  power,  to 
sustain  the  interests  of  the  Latins  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
were  now  nearly  ruined ;  for  as  these  pontiffs  had  learned  by  ex- 
perience, the  great  advantage  to  themselves,  the  increase  of  their 
grandeur  and  authority,  arising  from  these  Asiatic  wars  waged 
under  the  pretence  of  religion,  they  were  very  solicitous  to  have 
them  kept  up.(6)  The  first  expedition  was  proclaimed  by  Innocent 
III.     Few  however  of  the  Europeans  obeyed  his  summons.     Af- 
ter various  efforts,  which  were  fruitless  in  most  countries,  some 
French  nobles,  having  formed  a  league  with  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, put  to  sea  with  quite  a  moderate  force,     f^he  issue  of  this  ex- 
pedition was,  by  no  means,  such  as  the  pontiff  had  anticipated. 
For  these  French  and  Venetians  did  not  direct  their  course  to 
Palestine,  but  to  Constantinople,  which  they  stormed  in  the  year 
1203,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  emperor  Zraae  Angelusj  who 
had  implored  their  aid  against  the  violence  and  usurpations  of 
his  brother  Alexius.  The  next  year,  a  bloody  sedition  took  place 
at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  emperor  Isaac  died,  and  his  son 
Alexius  junior,  was  strangled  by  Aleocius  Ducas^  the  author  of 
the  insurrection.  On  hearing  of  this  parricide,  the  generals  of  the 
crusaders  again  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  on  the  13th  of 
April  AD.  1204;  and  putting  the  tyrant  Ducas  to  flight,  they 
elected  Baldwin^  count,  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  Greeks.     In 
opposition  to  this  Latin  emperor,  the  Greeks  created,  two  years 
after,  another  of  their  own  nation,  Theodorus  LtMcartSj  who  fix- 
ed his  residence  at  Nice  in  Bithynia.     From  this  period,  till  the 
year  1261,  there  were  two  emperors  of  the  Greeks,  the  one  a 
Frank  or  Latin,  and  the  other  a  Greek  ;  of  whom  the  latter  re- 
sided at  Nice,  and  the  former  made  Constantinople  his  capital. 
But  in  the  year  1261,  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  Palaeotogus 
by  means  of  his  general  Cesar  Alexius^  recovered^Constantino- 
ple,  and  obliged  the  Latin  emperor,  Baldwin  II,  to  flee  into  Ita- 

were  the  protectors  of  each  in  tiini,  ag^nst  the  other.  Moreover  the  wars  of 
these  Tartars  with  the  Saracens  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  with  the  Sultans  of 
Egypt,  who  oppressed  the  christians  of  Palestine  and  the  East,  led  them  fre- 
qiiently  to  march  armies  into  Syria,  and  to  solicit  alliances  with  the  christians  of 
Europe  aeainst  those  Muhammedans  their  common  enemies;  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  frequent  embassies  between  the  Moguls  and  the  European  sovereigns. 
But  near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Muhammedan  religion  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy, especially  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  and  the  Khans  them- 
selves now  leaned  towards  it,  and  in  some  instances  allowed  the  christians  to  be 
persecuted.  In  general,  however,  this  empire  was  favorable  to  the*-  christian 
cause  in  Asia,  during  this  century ;  and  had  the  christians  who  attempted  the 
propagation  of  their  religion,  possessed  more  of  its  true  spirit,  and  made  united 
and  vigorous. efforts,  thev  might  probably  have  now  converted  more  than  half  of 
Asia  to  the  christian  faitn,  and  perhaps  have  established  a  broad  zone  of  perma- 
nent christian'  li^ht  and  influence,  from  Asia  Minor  quite  to  the  Chinese  seas. 
See  MoshetnCs  Historia  Tartaror.  Eccles.  cap.  ii.  p.  29  &c.  and  Schroeekk't  Kir- 
chengesch.  vol.  xzv.  n.  191  6ui.  with  the  civil  histories  of  the  Tartan.     TV.] 

(6)  This  was  statea  by  some  writers  of  that  age:  see  Matth.  FariSt  Hittorit 
Major,  p.  174. 365,  and  elsewhere. 
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ly.  Thus  terminated  the  empire  of  the  Francs  at  Constantino- 
ple, after  it  had  stood  fifty-seven  years.(7) 

4  4.  The  next  crusade  was  undertaken  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  Italians  and  Germans,  under  the  pontiff  Honorius  III,  AD. 
1217.  The  commander  in  chief  was,  Andrew  king  of  Hungary ; 
with  whom  were  Leopold  of  Austria,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  oth- 
er princes.  Andrew^  after  a  few  months,  returned  to  Europe. 
The  other  generals  captured  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Dami- 
etta  in  Egypt,  AD.  1220.  But  their  successes  did  not  continue 
long ;  for  the  next  year,  the  Saracen  fleet  completely  destroyed 
that  of  the  christians,  after  having  cut  off  its  supplies ;  and  this 
loss,  which  was  utterly  irreparable,  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
Damietta,  and  the  frustration  of  the  high  hopes  which  the  chris- 
tians had  indulged. (8) 

^  5.  The  legates  and  missionaries  of  the  pontiff  now  enrolled 
a  new  army  of  crusaders,  from  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  which  was  both  more  numerous  and  more  respectable,  be- 
cause it  was  anticipated,  the  emperor  Frederick  II,  would  take 

(7)  These  events  are  best  stated  by  Charles  du  Fresney  Histoire  de  1'  empire  de 
Constantinople  sous  les  Empercurb  Fran9ois;  the  first  part  of  which  contains 
Godfrey  de  ViUe-IIarduinj  one  of  the  French  Generals'  Histoire  de  la  conqu^te 
.  de  la  ville  de  Constantinople  par  les  Francois.  This  work  forms  also  a  part  of 
the  great  Corpus  lUzantinum,  Paris  1657.  Fol.  See  also,  among  others,  Peter 
Clawl^  Fontcnay^  Histoire  de  I'  Eglise  Gallicanc,  Tome  x.  p.  216  &e.  the  monk 
Gunther's  Ilistoria  captae  a  Latinis  Constant! nopolcos;  in  Henry  Canisivs'  Lee- 
tiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1  <fcc.  See  moreover  the  Epistles  of  Innocent  III, 
published  by  Baluze :  [and  Gibbon's  Hist,  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  ch.  Ix,  Ixi.     7r.J 

(e)  See  Jac.  de  Vitriaco,  Historia  Oriental,  and  Marinus  SanutuSy  Secreta  fide- 
hum  crucis  ;  in  Bongarams'  Historians  of  the  Crusades,  or  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos. [While  the  christians  were  encamped  before  Damietta,  we  are  told,  that 
St.  FraneiSf  the  honest  enthusiast  who  founded  the  Franciscan  order,  burning 
with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  infidels,  and  eager  for  a  martyr's  crown,  went  to 
Egypt,  and  wil||^  a  single  attendant  proceeded  from  the  christian  camp  towards 
that  of  the  Saracens.  When  arrested  at  the  outposts,  he  exclaimed  :  ^'  I  am  a 
christian :  carry  me  to  your  Sultan."  The  musselmans  did  so  :  and  when  the 
Sultan  demanded  of  him,  who  he  was,  how  he  came  there,  and  who  had  sent 
him  ',  he  replied,  that  ho  was  Francis,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he 
was  sent  to  him  by  the  most  hish  God,  to  teach  him  and  his  people  the  way  of 
salvation.  Pleased  with  his  address,  the  Sultan  entered  into  free  conversation 
with  him,  and  found  so  much  amusement  in  his  wild  though  gentlemanly  fligbts 
of  fancy,  that  he  invited  him  to  remain  with  him.  Francis  replied,  that  he  would 
do  so,  on  condition  that  the  Sultan  would*  renounce  muhamedism  and  embrace 
Christianity,  and  would  persuade  his  people  to  do  the  same ;  and  added,  that  if 
the  Sultan  doubted,  he  might  order  a  great  fire  kindled,  into  which  Francis 
would  plunge  himself,  along  with  some  of  the  musselraan  priests,  and  if  he  per- 
ished. It  might  be  imputed  to  his  sinfulness,  but  if  not,  then  the  Sultan  must  be 
convinced.  The  Sultan  said,  there  were  none  of  his  priests  that  were  willing 
to  try  the  experiment.  Tlicn,  said  Francis^  I  will  plunge  in  alone,  provided 
you  will  embrace  Christ,  if  I  come  out  unhurt.  The  Sultan  objected,  that  his 
subjects  would  revolt,  and  would  kill  him,  if  ho  should  renounce  their  faith. 
He  now  offered  Francis  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  distribute  in  charity  among 
the  christians^  but  Frimcis  spurned  his  money,  unless  he  would  become  a  chris- 
tian. At  length  the  Sultan  dismissed  him,  with  a  guard  to  conduct  him  safely  to 
the  christian  camp;  and  at  parting,  requested  his  prayers,  that  God  would  vouch- 
eafe  to  show  him  which  was  the  true  faith  and  tne  religion  most  pleasinc  in  his 
light.  See  Jac.  de  Vitriacoj  Hist.  Occident,  cap.  32.  and  Bonaventura,  Vita  S. 
Francisci,  cap.  ix.  §  6,  7.     TV.] 
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the  command  of  it  in  his  own  person.  Frederic  had  made  such 
a  promise  to  the  Roman  pontiff:  and  it  seemed,  he  could  not  vi<* 
olate  his  promise,  since  he  had  married  Jolanda^  the  dai^gh* 
ter  of  the  count  of  Brienne  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
1223,  and  had  received  with  her  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  as 
her  dower.  But  under  various  pretences,  the  emperor  long  de- 
layed his  voyage,  and  at  length  in  the  year  1228,  after  being  ex- 
communicated by  Gregory  IX,  he  set  out  with  a  small  retinue, 
to  job  the  forces  which  were  anxiously  waiting  in  Palestine  for 
bis  arrival.  When  he  arrived  in  Palestine,  instead  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  he  terminated  it.  For,  without  the  knowledge,  and 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  engaged  with  him  in  the  enter- 
prize,  he  in  the  year  1229,  concluded  a  peace,  or  rather  a  truce 
for  ten  years,  with  Melic- Camel,  the  Muhammedan  sultan  :  and 
as  the  principal  condition  was,  that  he  should  receive  the  city  and 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  soon  as  the  city  was  transferred  to 
him,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Jerusalem.  Having  made  these 
arrangements,  he  hastened  back  to  Italy,  in  order  to  quell  some 
commotions  there,  which  the  pontiff  had  excited  in  his  absence. 
This  crusade  therefore  terminated  more  happily  than  the  others.  (9) 
§  6.  Other  less  noted  and  less  fortunate  expeditions  to  Pales- 
tine followed  :  as,  first,  in  the  year  1239,  that  of  Theobald  V, {10) 
count  of  Campania  and  king  of  Navarre,  with  other  prbces  of 
Germany  and  France ;  and  then  in  1240,  that  of  Richard  count 
of  Cornwal,  and  brother  of  Henry  III,  the  king  of  England.  The 
result  of  neither  corresponded  with  the  preparations  made  for 
them.  In  the  former,  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperov  Frederic^ 
in  Palestine,  renewed  the  truce  with  the  Muhammedans ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  forces  were  vanquished  by  the  barbarians  at  Gaza ; 
and  such  as  survived  the  slaughter,  returned  to  Europe.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  disaster,  was  the  discord  between  the  knights 
templars  and  those  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  And  hence,  Rich- 
ard could  effect  nothing  of  importance :  but,  with  the  consent  of 
most  of  his  confederates,  concluded  a  truce,  such  as  the  state  of 
their  affairs  would  permit,  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  Europe  in  the  year  1241.(1 1) 

(9)  See  the  historians  of  the  crusades,  aod  the  writers  of  the  Life  of  Fredertt 
II ;  also  Muratoriy  Annales  Italiac;  and  the  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire.  [The  pope  still  considered  the  emperor  as  excommunicated, 
notwithstanding  he  had  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  pontiff  by  performing  the 
crusade.  By  means  of  the  clergy,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  the  pope  expo-* 
sed  him  to  various  dangers  and  difficulties  ;  he  invaded  the  emperors  territories 
in  Apulia,  during  his  absence,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  then  in  force  in  regard  to 
persons  engaged  in  a  crusade ;  he  spread  a  report  of  his  death,  and  sent  legates 
into  Germany  and  Denmark,  to  persuade  some  other  person  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  set  up  as  emperor  in  opposition  to  Frederic.  These  surely  were  cogent  rea- 
sons for  the  valiant  emperor  to  hasten  back  to  Italy,  and  restrain  the  haughty 
pontiff  within  the  bounds  of  his  duty.     Sohl.] 

(10)  pt  was  Theobald,  VI,  who  engaged  in  tAt»  crusade.  He  was  the  posthu* 
moos  son  of  Theobald  V,  who  died,  as  he  was  about  to  embark  in  the  crusade  of 
AD.  1201.     See  Fleury,  Histoire  de  V  Eglise,  Livr.  Ixxxi.  §  26.     TV.] 

(11)  The  history  of  these  transactions  is  the  most  accurately  and/aithfully 
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^  7.  As  the  afiaits  of  the  christians  were  now  declining  more 
and  more  in  the  East,  Leuns  IX,  king  of  France,  who  was  enroll* 
ed  among  the  saints  after  his  death,  and  who  is  still  regarded  with 
peculiar  veneration,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  in  his  very  se- 
vere sickness  AD.  1248,  collected  a  powerful  army  and  a  great 
fleet,  and  proceeded  to  Egypt,  anticipating  that  the  conquest  of 
that  country  would  facilitate  the  operations  of  war  in  Palestine 
and  Syria.  At  first  he  was  successful ;  for  he  captured  Dami* ' 
etta,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt :  but  the  progress  of  the  war  was 
most  disastrous.  The  Muhammedans  intercepted  their  supplies, 
in  the  year  1250,  and  famine  and  the  pestilence  raged  in  his 
camp  :  Robert,  the  king's  brother,  indiscreetly  pursuing  the  ene- 
my, was  slain  in  battle :  the  king  himself,  two  of  his  brothers, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  were  made  prisoners.  This 
magnanimous  and  heroic  monarch,  who  was  also  very  pious  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  that  age,  was  ransomed  at  a  great 
frice,(12)  and  after  four  years  spent  in  Palestine,  returned  to 
Vance  with  a  few  followers,  in  the  year  1254.(13) 
§  8.  The  king,  whose  invincible  spirit  was  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged by  these  disasters,  renewed  the  war  in  the  year  1270  : 
for  he  supposed  he  had  not  yet  fully  satisfied  his  solemn  vow  to 
God.  Collecting  therefore  an  immense  fleet,  and  accompanied 
by  numerous  princes  and  nobles,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  intending 
to  establish  there  an  advanced  post  for  the  future  wars  in  Asia. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  attacked  and  carried  the  fortress 
of  Carthage ;  but  soon  after,  a  pestilential  disease  swept  off  the 
greatest  part  of  his  forces  in  the  harbor  of  Tunis,  and  on  the  2dth 
of  August,  AD.  1270,  the  king  himself  became  its  victim.(14) 
After  him,  no  sovereign  of  Europe  dared  again  venture  on  an  en- 

4toteil«d  by  Geo.  Ckritt.  Gebauer,  in  his  History  of  Richard  the  general,  written 
io  German,  Lib.  i.  p.  34  &c.  It  appears  from  the  eplsUes  of  Feter  tU  Vineif, 
that  Frederic  II,  created  Richard  his  viceroy  for  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ',  and 
this  accounts  for  the  attempts  of  Gregory  iX,  to  retard  his  voyage. 

Q2)  ["  The  ransom,  which,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Damietta,  th« 
king  was  obliged  to  pay  for  his  liberty,  was  800,000  gold  bezants,  and  not  80,000, 
as  Collier  (Eccles.  History,  Cent.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.  456.)  erroneously  reckons.  This 
sum,  which  was  equal  then  to  500,000  livres  of  French  money,  would  in  our 
days,  amount  to  the  value  of  4,000,000  of  livres,  that  is,  to  about  190,000  pounds 
sterling."    J^ocL] 

(13)  Of  the  3800  knights,  of  noble  birth,  who  accompanied  the  king  from 
France,  not  more  than  100  were  alive,  when  he  embarked  from  Palestine  on  his 
return.    JoinviUe's  Histoire  de  S.  Louis,  p.  81  &.c. 

(14)  Here  should  be  consulted,  before  all  others,  the  Histoire  de  S.  Louis  ix. 
du  nom  Roy  de  France,  ecrite  par  Jean  Sire  de  JoinviUe,  enrichie  de  nouvelles 
Dissertations  et  Observations  historiques  par  Charles  du  Fresne,  Paris  1668,  Fol. 
and  next,  the  bio^aphers  of  St.  Lewis,  especially  FiUeau  de  la  Chaize^  Histoire 
de  S.  Louis,  Pans  1688.  2  vol.  8vo.  and  finall)r,  all  the  writers  of  histories  of 
France :  [e.  g.  J.  Giffordf  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  452  &c.  and  p.  473  &c.  ed. 
Lond.  1791. 4to.  TV.]  Add  Menco'g  Chronicon,  m  ^rU.  Matthai^s  Analeeta  ve- 
teris  aevi,  Tom.,  iii.  p.  172,  179.  Luc.  Wadding's  Annales  Minonim,  Tom.  iv. 
p.  294  &c.  and  passim.  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  212, 392  dbc. 
Pierre  Clmtde  FontenAy,  Histoire  de  V  Eglise  Gallicane,  Tome  zi.  p.  337  Ac. 
405,  575. 
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terprixe  of  so  much  peril,  toil,  and  expense.  Hence  the  king- 
dom of  the  Latins  in  the  east,  gradually  wasted  away,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  preserve  it ;  and  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Ptoleraais  by  the  Muhammedans,  AD.  1291,  it  becamA 
wholly  extinct.(15)  Among  the  causes  of  so  great  a  loss,  the 
valor  of  the  enemy  was  one  of  the  least  :  the  principal  causes 
were,  the  disunion  of  the  christians  among  themselves,  the  ex- 
treme profligacy  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's  soldiers, 
and  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  papal  legates.  (16^ 

§  9.  In  the  West,  the  fierce  people  of  Prussia,  at  tne  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  were  still  adhering  firmly  to  the  super- 
stition of  their  ancestors  ;  nor  could  the  priests,  occasionally  sent 
among  them,  by  their  arguments  and  exhortations,  induce  them 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Hence  Conrad^  duke  of  Masovia  [in 
Poland],  thought  proper  to  apply  coercion  ;  and  in  the  year  1230, 
proffering  liberal  rew^ards,  he  invited  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  of  St.  Mary,  ^ho  on  tlieir  exclusion  from  Palestine  had  ta- 
ken residence  at  Venice,  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  their  conversion  to  the  christian  faith.  They  came  into 
the  country  under  Hermann  of  Balcke  as  their  leader,  and  after 
an  uninterrupted  and  cruel  war  of  fifty  three  years  with  the  Prus- 
sians, they  with  difficulty  brought  them  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  knights,  and  to  allow  the  christian  religion  to  take 
place  of  that  of  their  fathers.(17)  From  Prussia  these  knights 
made  inroads  upon  the  neighboring  nations,  particularly  upon  the 
Lithuanians ;  nor  did  they  cease  from  slaughtering,  devastating, 
and  plundering  all  before  them,  till  this  people  also  feigned  a 
compelled  submission,  not  so  much  to  Christ,  as  to  these  his  fu- 
rious and  bloody  warriors.  (18) 

^10.  In  Spain  the  christian  kings  of  Castile,  Leon,  Navarre, 
and  Arragon,  waged  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saracen  princes, 
who  possessed  Valencia,  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Murcia ;  and 

(15)  ,Snih.  Matthaif  Analecta  veterie  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  748.  Jac.  Echard's 
Scriptores  Dominicaai,  Tom.  i.  p.  422  &c.  Inuia,  on  Daut^;  in  MwalorVs  Ad- 
tiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  llll,  1112. 

(16^  [For  these  legates  pursued  exclusively  the  interests  of  the  popes,  and  of 
the  Romish  clergy  ;  and  they  labored,  often  by  harsh  means,  by  imprisonment, 
and  by  closing  up  their  churches,  to  bring  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
entire  Greek  clergy,  in  the  countries  held  by  the  Latins,  under  subjection  to  the 
Romish  see ;  and  they  so  irritated  the  Greeks,  that  they  were  often  more  friend- 
ly to  the  Muhammedans  than  to  the  occidental  christians,  and  would  rather  be 
subject  to  a  people  who  could  be  satisfied  with  an  annual  tribute,  than  live  un- 
der a  spiritual  monarch,  whose  avarice,  as  well  as  that  of  his  legates,  was  insa- 
tiable.    ScM.^ 

(17)  See  Matthai.  Analecta  vet.  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  18.  Tom.  v.  684—689.  Pe- 
ter of  Duisburg's  Chronicon  Prussiae;  published  by  Hartknoek,  Jena  1679.  4to. 
Christ,  Hartknoch^s  History  of  the  Prussian  church,  written  in  German,  Lib.  i.  c. 
1.  p.  33  &c.  and  Antiquitates  Prussiae,  Diss.  xiv.  p.  201  4^.  Steph.  BdLuze,  Mis- 
cellanea, Tom.  vii.  p.  427,  478  &c.  Wadding's  Annies  Minorum,  Tom.  iv.  p. 
40, 63  &c.     SoUgnac's  Histoire  de  Pologne,  Tome  ii.  p.  238  &c. 

(18)  Besides  those  just  mentioned,  see  lAidewigs  Reliquiae  manuscriptor. 
omnia  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  336  &c. 
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such  was  their  success,  that  the  territories  of  the  Saracens  were 
daily  reduced  to  narrower  limits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  chris- 
tian church  extended.  The  most  distinguished  in  these  contests, 
were,  Ferdinand  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  who  obtained  a  place 
among  the  Saints,  his  father  Alphonaus  IX,  king  of  Leon,  James 
I,  king  of  Arragon,  and  some  otherB.(19)  In  particular,  this 
James  of  Arragon,  having  conquered  Valencia,  in  the  year  1236, 
spared  no  pains,  to  convert  to  the  christian  faith  his  new  subjects, 
whom  he  could  not  expel  the  country  without  serious  injury  to  the 
state.  Hence  he  ordered  the  Dominicans,  whom  he  chiefly 
used  for  this  purpose,  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Arabians ; 
and  he  established  schools  in  the  island  of  Majorca  and  at  Bar- 
celona, for  the  education  of  preachers  of  the  christian  religion. 
When  these  efforts  were  found  to  produce  little  effect  upon  the 
obstinate  people,  Clement  IV,  the  pontiff,  exhorted  tlie  king  to 
expel  the  Muhammedans  from  Spain  :  and  the  king  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  measure ;  but  the  nobles  frustrated  the  designs  of  the 
pontiff  and  king.  (20) 

(19)  See  John  de  FerrertUt  Histoir  of  Spain  ;  the  whole  of  vol.  iv. 
^20)  See  Mich.  GeddeSy  History  of  the  expulBion  of  the  Moriscoes;  in  hiB  Mis- 
e^llaneoof  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  26  &«. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

ADFEBSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHVBCH. 

§  1.  Adyeraities  of  christians  in  the  East. — §  2.  Pretended  atheists  among  th« 
Latins. — §  3.  Frederic  II,  and  the  book  respecting  the  thfee  Impostors. 

^  1.  What  injuries  the  christian  cause  sustained  in  Asia,  will 
be  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  Tartars  and  of  the  un- 
happy issue  of  the  crusades.  If  the  Saracens  had  imbibed  the 
same  principles  as  the  Latin  christians  of  this  age,  they  would  not 
have  suffered  a  single  christian  to  live  in  all  Asia.  6ut  though 
they  committed  various  enormities,  and  were  not  a  little  vexa- 
tious to  the  christians,  yet  what  to  the  Romans  seemed  holy  and 
right,  by  them  was  judged  unrighteous  and  cruel,  namely  to  ex- 
terminate with  fire  and  sword  such  as  were  of  a  difTerent  religion 
and  would  not  abandon  it.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  many  of  die  Latins  remained  still  in  Syria,  and  re- 
tiring to  the  rugged  mountains  of  Libanus,  they  gradually  lost 
their  sense  of  religion  and  humanity,  to  such  a  degree,  that  those 
of  them  remaining  at  the  present  day  seem  nearly  destitute  pf  all 
knowledge  of  God.(l) 

^  2.  The  Latin  writers  of  those  times  often  complain  of  public 
enemies  of  the  christian  religion,  and  even  of  mockers  of  the  su- 
preme Being.  Nor  are  these  complaints  entirely  vain  and  in- 
credible. For  men  of  discernment,  who  critically  inspected  the 
religion,  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  servants  and  friends 
preached  and  inculcated  as  being  the  only  true  religion  taught  by 
Christ,  and  which  they  maintained  by  fire  and  the  sword,  might 
easily  be  led  to  believe,  that  Christianity  was  a  fabrication,  invent- 
ed and  propagated  by  the  priests,  for  their  own  advantage ;  and 
especially  was  such  a  conclusion  easy,  as  there  were  none  to  teach 
them  better.  Besides,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  reigned 
in  all  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  was  regarded  as  solid  reason,  led 
not  a  few  to  discard  the  doctrines  commonly  held  and  preached, 
respecting  divine  providence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  crea- 

(1)  Certain  tribes  of  the  Derusi  or  Drusi,  residing  on  the  Libanus  and  Antili- 
banus,  pretend  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Francs,  and  that  they  were  onoe 
sovereigns  of  Palestine.  These  pretensions  are  somewhat  questionable ;  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  the  descendants  of  the  crusaders,  still  exist  in  those  regions,  but 
so  debased,  that  they  more  resemble  pasans  than  christians.  [The  Druses  seem 
to  be  a  sect  of  Muhammedan,  rather  than  christian  origin.  See  Jotoetfs  chriS" 
tian  researches  in  Syria  &.c.  p.  35  ifn.  ed.  Boston  1826.  I2mo.  If  any  descend- 
ants of  the  crusaders  still  enlist  about  mount  Libanus,  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  look  for  them  among  some  of  the  sects  of  Roman  Catholics  there,  as  the  Ma- 
ronites,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Syrians,  than  to  suppose  they  have  wholly  lost  their 
christian  principles  and  Roman  Catholic  character,  and  are  now  ranked  among 
Muhammedans  and  pagans.     TV.] 
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tion  of  the  world,  and  other  points,  and  thus  to  become  promo- 
ters of  irreligion.(2) 

^  3.  At  the  head  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  stood  the  eni- 
peror  Frederic  II ;  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  sovereign  pontiff, 

Gregory  IX,  who  in  the  year  1239,  charged  him  before  all  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  with  saying  that  the  whole  world 
had  been  deceived  by  three  baratators,  (that  is,  impostors,)  Jestu 

Christy  Moses,  and  MuhammedJ^)  This  heavy  charge,  the  em- 
peror deemed  it  necessary  to  refute,  by  a  public  profession  of  his 
religious  faith.  It  rested  on  the  testimony  of  some  German 
princes,  and  particularly  of  Henry  Raspo,  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
who  said  they  had  heard  Frederic  utter  such  ]anguage.(4)     Per- 

(2)  Not  to  mention  St.  Thomas'  Samma  contra  gentes,  and  others,  the  reader 
may  consult  BerrUt.  Moneid's  Summa  contra  Catbaros  et  Valdenses,  who  strenu- 
oufiljr  combats  the  enemies  of  religion  in  his  times.  In  Lib.  ▼.  c.  iv.  p.  416  ^-c. 
he  disputes  at  large  against  those  who  affirmed,  that  the  souls  of  men  perish  with 
their  bodies.  In  Lib.  v.  c.  xi.  p.  477,  he  refutes  the  Aristotelian  philosophers, 
wht»  taught  tliat  the  world  fiad  existed  from  eternity,  and  would  continue  to  exist 
tt&mally^.  In  Lib.  v.  c.  xv.  p.  554,  he  assails  those  who,  contemning  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sacred  volume,  subverted  human  liberty^  and  maintained  the  fatal  ne- 
eessity  of  aU  tilings,  even  of  crimes.  Add  Stephen  Tempier,  the  bishop  of  Paris' 
Indiculum  errorum,  qui  a  nonnullis  Magistris  Lutctiae  publice,  privatimque  do- 
cebantur;  written  AD.  1277,  and  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  maxima,  Totn. 
XXV.  p.  233  4^.  See  also  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Parisiens.  Tom.  iii.  p.  433. 
and  Gerard  du  Bois,  Historia  eccles.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  501.  These  teachers,  it 
may  surprise  us  to  learn,  taught  that  all  men  have  but  one  understanding,  that  aU 
things  are  controlled  by  necessity,  that  there  is  no  providence  of  God,  that  the  world 
eaisled  eternally,  that  the  soul  becomes  extinct,  and  other  similar  doctrines,  which 
they  supported  by  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  And  to  screen  their  lives  and  their 
safety,  they  defended  themselves  against  their  opposers,  in  the  very  same  man- 
ner as  the  Aristotelians  of  tlie  15th  and  16th  centuries  did,  namely,  by  distin- 
guishing between  theological  truth  and  philosophical.  They  said,  (as  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  by  Stephen,)  These  things  are  true  according  to  philosophy,  but  not  so 
according  to  the  catholic  faith. 

(3)  See  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  408,  459.  Peter  de  Vineis,  Epistolar. 
Lib.  i.  [En.  31.  See  also  Raynald,  ad  ann.  1239,  where  we  find  the  epistle  of 
Gregory  tX,  addressed  to  the  christian  kings  and  princes,  in  which  he  says:  Pro- 
bationes  in  fidei  victoriam  sunt  parotae,  quod  iste  rex  pestilentiae  (nameiy  Frede^ 
ric),  a  tribus  baratatoribus,  ut  ejus  verbis  utamur,  scihcit  Christo  Jesu,  Aloyse,  et 
Mahometo  totum  mundum  fuisse  deceptum,  et  duobus  eorum  in  gloria  mortuis, 
ipsum  Jesum  in  ligno  suspensum  manifesto  proposuerit.  The  emperor's  defense, 
in  answer  to  the  pope,  is  in  Harzhdm's  Concilia  German.  Tom.  iii.  p.  562  ^. 
Schl. — It  should  be  remembered,  that  Frederic  had  a  long  and  violent  quarrel 
with  the  popes,  and  was  at  length  excommunicated  by  them.  This  letter  of 
Gregory,  was  written  ader  the  emperor's  excommunication,  and  in  justification 
of  it.  It  is  couched  in  very  ansry  terms,  and  is  a  labored  attempt  to  blacken  his 
character  to  the  utmost :  and  this  charge  of  blasphemy,  is  only  one  among  the 
many  accusations  heaped  together  by  the  enraged  pontifi:     7V.J 

(4)  Herm.  Gigas,  Flores  temporum,  p.  12o.  Chr.  Fred.  Ayrmamt,  Syllof^ 
Anecdotor.  Tom.  i.  p.  639  4^.  [See  also  Harenherg*s  Dissert,  de  secta  non  ti- 
mentium  Deum  seculo  xiii,  vel  enata  vel  eificta,  4^c.  Brunswick  1755j'8vo.  p.  G2 
4^.  In  general,  tlie  testimony  of  Raspo  is  that  of  an  enemy,  and  of  an  enemy 
who  was  devoted,  soul  and  body,  to  the  pope.  Such  testimony  is  little  regarded 
in  a  court.    Excommunication  had  now  become  a  little  too  common  :  and  the 

Eope  must  find  out  something  new,  something  which  had  never  before  been 
eard  of.  He  therefore  represented  the  emperor,  who  had  made  himself  sus- 
pected, by  his  intimacy  with  Averroes,  and  by  his  rejection  of  the  prevailing  stt- 
perBtition,  as  being  a  blasphemer  and  an  atheist;  and  this  in  order  to  alienate 
from  him  those  with  whom  the  word  exeommunicatian  had  lost  somewhat  of  its 
efficacy.     Schl.] 
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haps  something  like  this  did  fall  from  the  lips  of  Frederic^  when 
in  a  violent  passion ;  for  he  was  not  unfrequently  imprudent } 
and  there  were,  among  the  many  learned  men  that  attended  him, 
some  from  the  Aristotelian  school,  who  might  have  suggested  to 
him  such  impious  thoughts.  Hence  it  was,  that  a  fabulous  story 
was  handed  down  to  posterity,  respecting  a  detestable  book,  On 
the  three  Impostors,  which  was  said  "to  have  been  written  either 
by  the  emperor  himself,  or  by  Peter  de  Vineisj  a  native  of  Ca- 
pua, and  a  man  of  great  credit  and  influence,  who  was  the  empe-^ 
ror's  prime  minister.(5) 

(5)  See  Casim.  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Ecclcs.  Tom.  iii.  p.  66.  M. 
Henr.  de  SaHengrty  Memoires  de  Histoirc  et  de  Litterat.  Tome  i.  P.  i.  p.  386  &<i. 
["  The  book  entitled,  Liber  de  111  Impostoribus,  sive  Tractatus  de  VaniUite  BLtf- 
ugionuoi,  is  really  a  book,  which  had  no  existence  at  the  time  that  the  most  noise 
was  made  about  it,  and  was  spoken  of  by  multitudes  before  it  had  been  seen  by. 
any  one  person.  Its  supposed  existence  was  probabl)r  owing  to  an  impioas  say- 
ing oT  Simeon  of  Toumayf  doctor  oi  divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris  m  the  I3th 
century,  which  amounts  to  this  :  ^'  That  the  Jews  were  seduced  out  of  their  senses 
by  MoseSy  the  christians  by  Jesus, and  the  gentiles  by  Mahomet."  This,  or  some 
expressions  of  a  similar  kind,  were  imputed  to  the  emperor  Fr«2mc  and  other 
persons,  and  that  perhaps  without  any  real  foundation  ;  and  the  imaginary  book, 
to  which  they  have  given  rise,  has  been  attributed  by  different  authors,  to  Frtd- 
eriCf  to  his  chancellor  PeUr  de  Vineis,  to  MvkoAso  king  of  Castile,  to  Boccace^ 
Pogge^  the  AretinSy  Pomponace,  Machiavelf  LrasmuSy  OckiniUf  ServetuSf  RabeUuSf 
Giordano  Bruno,  Campanella,  and  many  others.  In  a  word,  the  book  was  long 
spoken  of  before  any  such  work  existed;  but  the  rumor  that  wad  spread  abroaa 
encouraged  some  profligate  traders  in  licentiousness  to  compose,  or  rather  com'' 
pile,  a  bundle  of^  miserable  rhapsodies,  under  the  famous  title  of  the  Three  hiu 
postorSf  in  order  to  impose  upon  such  as  are  fond  of  these  pretended  rarities. 
Accordingly,  the  Spaccio  delia  Bestia  Triomphanto  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and  a 
wretched  piece  of  impiety,  called  the  Spirit  of  Spinuza,  were  the  ground- work  or 
materials  from  whence  tuese  hireling  compilers,  by  modifying  some  passages  and 
adding  others,  drew  the  book  which  now  passes  under  the  name  of  the  T&ee  fm* 
pastors f  of  which  I  have  seen  two  copies  in  manuscript,  but  tlo  printed  edition. 
Bee  la  Monnoye's  Dissertation  sur  ie  Livre  de  III  Imposteurs,  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1715,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  volume  of  the  Menagiana.  See  also  an' 
Answer  to  this  Dissertation,  which  was  impudently  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  in 
1716,  from  the  press  of  Sckeurleer  in  the  Hasue,  and  which  contains  a  fabulous 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  book  in  question.  Whoever  is  desirous  of  a  more  am* 
pie  and  a  very  curious  account  of  this  matter,  will  find  it  in  the  late  Prosper 
Marekand's  Dictionaire  Historique,  vol.  ii.  at  the  article  Impostoribtts.*'    Maeli 
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PART  n. 

THE  INTERNAL  HIITORT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    LITERATURE    AND  SCIENCE. 

y 

§  1.  Learning  arnons  th»  Greeks. — §2.  Learning  in  the  West. —  §  3.  State  of 
the  Academies.— §4.  The  Academic  course. — §  5.  The  Belies  lettres. — 4  6. 
The  Greek  and  oriental  languages. — §  7.  Progress  of  philosophy. — §  8.  The 
favorers  of  Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others. — \  9:  Piomoters  of  gene- 
ral knowledge. — §  10.  Study  of  jurisprudence  and  medicine. 

%  1.  The  severe  adversities  to  which  the  Greeks  were  exposed, 
left  them  but  little  leisure  or  resolution  for  the  diligent  prosecu- 
tion of  learning.  Yet  a  thirst  for  knowledge  was  not  wholly  ex- 
tinguished among  them ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  writers  they 
produced  in  this  age.  Among  their  historians,  the  most  distm- 
guished  were,  Nicttas  ChoniateSy{l)  George  Acropolitaj{2) 
Gregory  PachymereSj{S)  and  Joel^  whose  Chronology  is  still  ex- 
tant.(4)     From  some  tracts  of  Nicephonu  Blemmiday{b)  and 

(1)  \Micetas  ChanuUes  was  a  native  of  ChoiMy  (the  ancient  Colosse,)  in  Phry- 
gia;  waa  educated  by  his  older  brother  Michael  ChoniaUs^  at  Constantinople,  where 
be  became  distinguished  as  a  civilian,  and  public  officer,  under  AUadus  Comnenut 
and  luukc  Angelua.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  AD.  1204, 
he  retired  with  his  family  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  waa  living,  in  the  year 
1206.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Greek  empire,  from  the  death  of  Mexita  Vom- 
n«nus  AD.  11  HO,  to  the  decease  of  the  Latin  emperor  Henry,  AD.  1206,  in  21 
books;  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Baail  1557, Paris  1G47.  Fol.  and  in  the  Scrifitorea 
Byzantini.  He  also  wrote  Thesaurus  orthodoxae  Fidei,  in  27  Books ;  which  is 
•till  extant  in  MS.  and  the  five  first  books  of  which,  in  a  Latin  translation  hy^/kh 
rellf  were  published  Paris  1580,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxv. — A  funeral 
Oration  on  his  death,  by  bis  older  brotiier  Michad  ChmiaUSy  archbishop  of-Ath- 
ens,  in  a  Latin  translation,  is  printed  with  his  history,  and  also  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  xxv.     !IV.] 

(2)  [George  AcropoUta  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  and  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion. He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Nice,  when  j^oung,  AD.  1228 ;  and  continued 
there  most  of  his  life.  He  rose  to  the  highest  civil  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  emi>e- 
rors,  and  was  much  employed  on  embassies,  and  as  a  special  judge  or  commis- 
sioner. He  died  AD.  1^82.  His  history  of  the  Greek  empire,  irom  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Latins  in  1203,  to  the  end  Of  their  reign  at  Constantinople,  AD.  1261, 
was  published  imperfect,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Leyden  1614.  8vo.  and  entire,  with  notes, 
by  l^.  AUatiitSf  Paris  1651.  Fol.  subjoined  to  his  prolix  essay,  de  Georgiis  et 
eorum  scriptis.     TV.] 

(3)  [George  Pachymeres  was  born  at  Nice  AD.  1242.  After  a  ^od education, 
he  became  an  ecclesiastic  at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  in  high  reputation, 
and  rose  to  the  highest  offices  under  the  patriarch.  He  was  certainly  alive  in 
the  year  1308.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  Greek  empire,  from  AD.  1258,  to 
1308;  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Rome  1666,  and  1669,  ii.  vol.  Fol.  Also  a  para- 
phrase on  Dionysius  Areopagita  ;  published  with  the  works  of  Dionydus  ;  like* 
wise  a  tract  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  an  epitome  of  Aristotle *8 
Logic,  both  of  which  are  extant.     TV.] 

^)  [Of  this  Joel,  little  is  known^  except  that  he  must  have  been  witness  of 
the  desolations  of  Constantinople,  m  the  year  1204.    He  wrote  a  brief  chronolr 
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Chegory  Pachymeret^  it  appears,  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
still  had  its  friends  among  them.  Yet  others  preferred  Plato; 
while  the  majority  assiduously  studied  the  younger  Platonists,  and 
supposed  their  system  would  coalesce  with  that  of  Aristotle.  The 
writers  of  secmons  and  lives  of  the  saints,  the  combatants  against 
the  Latins,  and  the  expounders  of  their  canon  law,  need  not  be 
enumerated.  Among  the  Syrian  christians,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed writer  was,  Gregory  MulpharajuSf  Maphrian  [eastern  pri- 
mate] of  the  Jacobites  ;  a  man  of  superior  genius,  and  extensive 
learning,  and  truly  respectable  as  a  theologian,  a  historian,  and 
a  philosopher.(6)  With  him  may  be  joined,  George  Elmaciny 
the  author  of  d  History  of  the  Saracens.  (7) 

2Qr  of  the  world,  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1204 ;  publiubcd  by  Leo  Mlatiut, 
r.  and  Lat.  with  the  works  of  George  AcropaUtay  Paris  1651     TV.] 

(5)  [MeephoTus  Blemmida^  was  a  presbyter  and  a  very  austere  monk  of 
mount  AtboB,  who  refused  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  1255. 
He  is  sai'd  to  have  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Latin  church,  in  their  disputes  with 
the  Greeks.  His  two  Tracts  de  procesHione  Spiritus  Sancti,  are  extant  in  Latin, 
annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  Raynuld's  Annates  eccles.  and  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
Lm  AUathu  Orthodox  Greek  writers,  Tom.  i.  Besides  these,  an  epistle,  and  an 
epitome  of  logic  and  physics,  have  been  published  ;  and  several  other  small  works 
of  hb,  are  preserved  in  manuscript.     Tr.] 

{Cy  Peter  Bayle^  Dictionaire,  Tom.  i.  p.  37.  Jos.  Sim.  Aestman,  Biblioth  Ori- 
ent. Vatic.  Tom.  ii.  cap  xlii.  p.  244.  [Gregory  AhidpharajuMy  or  AbuL-Furai,  Ihn 
ffoAcsma,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  who  was  a  christian  Jew,  named  Aaron, 
and  by  the  Arabs,  Ibn  Koph.  He  was  born  AD.  1226,  at  Malatia  in  Armenia, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Euphratof*,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  physician  and  a 
learned  man.  When  the  Moguls  overran  his  country,  AD.  1243,  he  fled  to  An- 
tioch,  with  his  parents;  became  a  monk,  and  successively  bishop  of  Goba,  Laca- 
bena,  Aleppo,  and  AD.  1264,  Jacobite  Maphrian  or  Primate  of  the  East,  till 
his  death,  m  1289.  The  first  work  of  his  that  was  published,  was  an  abridgment 
of  universal  history,  from  the  creation,  to  the  year  AD.  1284,  written  in  Arabic, 
and  divided  into  ten  Dynasties.  The  six  first  relate  to  the  old  patriarchs,  the 
judges  and  kings  of  the  Flebrews,  and  the  Chaldean,  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
monarchs.  The  seventh  relates  to  the  Romans,  the  eighth  to  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  the  ninth  to  the  Arabians,  and  the  tenth  to  the  Moguls.  The 
two  last  Dynasties  make  full  half  the  work,  and  are  alto^^other  the  most  impor- 
tant; fi>r  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  he  was  not  well  informed,  while  in  that 
of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars,  he  is  perhaps  a  good  authority.  The  whole  was  pub- 
lished, Arab,  and  Lat.  by  Pocoeky  Oxford  1063.  4to.  and  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  ninth  Dynasty,  which  is  by  far  the  best,  Dr.  Poeock  published  in  1650,  un- 
der the  title  of  Specimen  Historiae  Arabum,  &c.  This  Arabic  work  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  much  larger  work  in  Syriac,  which  was  published,  Syriac  and 
Latin,  under  the  title  of  Bar  Hobraei  Chronicon  Syriacum,  Lips.  1789.  ii.  Tom. 
4to.  He  also  wrote  many  theological  and  other  works,  from  which  Asseman  has 
given  us  extracts.     See  Schroeckh's  Kirkengeschichte,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  468  ^.     TV.] 

(7)  [George  Etmacin  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  of  Syrian  chris- 
tians, which  had  resided  for  five  generations  in  Egypt,  Where  they  had  held  the 
oflices  of  notary  and  privy  counsellor.  His  father,  AMjasirus,  was  a  notary 
or  cierk  to  the  council  of  war,  for  45  years,  and  died  AD  1230.  Four  of  his 
grandYather's  brother's  were  bishops.  That  he  was  a  christian,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Yet  living  among  Muhammedans,  and  his  family,  if  not  himself  also, 
holding  offices  under  the  government,  he  is  careful  to  avoid  all  terms  of  reproach, 
when  speaking  of  Muhammedy  his  religion,  and  his  followers  His  history  of  the 
Saracens,  is  in  the  form  of  Annals,  aiid  extends  from  the  death  of  Muhammed,to 
AD.  1118.  The  countries  he  embraces  are,  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia. 
The  work  was  published,  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Erpenius^  Arabic  and 
Latin,  by  Golius,  Lugduni  1625.  Fol.  Elmaein  prefixed  to  it  a  chronology,  from 
the  creation,  to  the  time  the  history  begins;  but  which  has  never  been  published. 
See  BayUf  Dictionaire,  article,  EUmacin.     Tr.] 
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^  3.  Far  happier  was  the  state  of  learning  of  every  kind,  among 
the  Latins.  For  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  having  learn- 
ed by  experience,  what  advantages  a  nation  may  derive  from  the 
cultivation  of  learning  and  the  useful  arts,  invited  learned  men  to 
their  territories,  stimulated  and  encouraged  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  rewarded  it  with  honors  and  emoluments.  Those  who  ac- 
quired most  glory  and  fame  by  such  patronage,  were,  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  II,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters,  as  well  as  a 
distinguished  patron  of  all  sorts  of  learning,  and  Alpkonsus  X,  the 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  The  former  founded  the  academy  of 
Naples,  caused  the  books  of  Aristotle  to  be  translated  into  Latin, 
assembled  all  the  learned  men  he  could  in  his  court,  and  gave  ma- 
ny other  proofs  of  his  very  great  attachment  to  learning. (8)  Al- 
fAofistlM  perpetuated  his  fame,  by  composing  the  Astronomic  Ta- 
lesj  and  some  other  works.(9)  Accordingly,  in  this  age,  schools 
of  the  higher  order  were  erected  almost  every  where  ;  various 
privileges  and  immunities  were  conferred  on  the  youth  that  re- 
sorted to  them ;  and  to  these  learned  societies  that  started  up  eve- 
ry where,  the  forms  of  bodies  politic  was  granted,  and  they  were 
privileged  with  a  jurisdiction  peculiar  to  themselves. 

^  3.  But  in  these  public  schools  or  academies,  which  were 
founded  at  Padua,  Modena,  Naples,  Capua,  Toulouse,  Salaman- 
ca, Lyons,  Cologne,  and  in  other  places,  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences  then  known,  was  not  taught,  but  only  certain  parts  of  it, 
or  some  particular  sciences.  That  at  Paris,  which  excelled  all 
others  in  various  respects,  as  well  as  In  the  number  both  of  teach- 
ers and  students,  was  the  first  to  embrace  all  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  and  therefore,  first  became  a  university,  or  as  it  was 
then  expressed,  studium  universale.  Afterwards  some  others 
were  gradually  formed  upon  the  same  plan.  In  this  mother  there- 
fore of  all  the  European  universities,  the  doctors  were  first  dis- 
tributed into  four  colleges,  according  to  the  sciences  of  which 
they  were  professors ;  and  these  colleges  afterwards  received  the 
name  oi faculties.  Over  each  college,  one  of  the  doctors,  de- 
signated by  the  suffrages  of  the  rest,  presided  for  a  given  time, 
and  was  called  the  Dean. (10)  The  head  of  the  whole  university, 
at  first,  was  the  chancellor,  namely  the  bishop  of  Paris  :  but  as 
he  seemed  not  adequate  to  all  the  duties,  a  rector  was  afterwards 
associated  with  him. (11)     The  college  of  theology  .was  princi- 

(8")  Boulays  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  J15.  Cic7inone's  Histoire  de 
Naplea,  Tom.  ii.  p.  497.  JS(»e  also  the  obscrvatif)ns  of  Jo.  .lib.  Fahricius,  Bi- 
blioth.  Latin,  medii  9evi,Tom.  ii.  p.  618. 

(9)  JVJfc.  Antoniv^t  Bibliotli.  vetus  Iliepanica,  Lib.  viii.  c.  v.  p.  217.  and  Jo.  de 
Ferrtiras,  Hisloircd'  Espagne,  Tom.  iv.  p.  347  t^c. 

(10)  This  took  place  about  AD.  12U0.  t^ce  Boulays  Histoire  Acad.  Paris. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  557,  5G4. 

(in  On  this  whole  subject,  in  addition  to  Herm.  Conringiits ^  do  Antiquitati- 
bu8  Academicis,  which  is  an  incomplete  work;  see  Caesni  Egasse  de  Boulays 
Historia  Academiae  Parisiensis,  a  copious  and  excellent  work,  in  vi.  volumes ;  and 
Claud.  HematraeuSy  de  Academia  Parisicnsi,quaiisi  primo  fuitin  insula  ot  episco- 
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pally  founded  and  endowed,  in  the  year  1250,  by  Robert  de  Sor- 
bonne,  an  opulent  and  pious  man,  and  a  favorite  of  Lewis  IX,  or 
Saint  Letois :  and  from  him  it  derived  the  name  of  (Sorbonna) 
the  Sorbonne,  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  time. (12) 

§  4.  Those  who  would  be  enrolled  among  the  teachers  in  any 
faculty,  before  they  could  obtain  their  object,  had  to  go  through 
a  long  and  very  difficult  process,  called  the  [academic'\  course, 
and  to  undergo  various  examinations,  during  many  years.  The 
design  of  these  regulations  was,  to  prevent  the  excessive  multi- 
plication of  teachers,  and  to  exclude  persons  deficient  in  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  from  entering  upon  duties  which  required  the 
most  solid  acquisitions.  Those  who  satisfactorily  performed  all 
that  was  required  by  the  rules,  were  formally  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  professors,  and  with  certain  public  ceremonies,  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  associations  of  the  unlearned  artists  and  me- 
chanics, were  hailed  as  Masters.  This  custom,  first  introduced 
in  the  preceding  century  by  the  Jurists  of  Bologna,  was  in  the 
present  century,  at  Paris,  first  extended  to  the  Theologians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  professors  of  physic  and  of  the  liberal  arts.  And 
this  was  the  origin  of  what  are  called  academical  degrees  ;  which, 
like  all  humqp  institutions,  have  deviated  far  from  their  original 
design,  and  are  continually  varying  more  and  more. (13) 

%  5.  The  belles  lettres  did  not  derive  from  these  institutions 
and  efforts  so  much  advantage,  as  the  other  branches  of  learning 
did.  For  most  of  the  young  men  devoted  themselves  to  either 
canon  or  civil  law,  which  opened  the  way  to  preferment  and 
wealth  ;  or  they  attended  only  to  philosophy,  which  promised 
them  fame  as  men  of  acuteness  and  genius.  The  pontiffs  there- 
fore, and  the  other  bishops,  complained  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of 
literature  and  polite  learning;  and  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  to 
divert  the  youth  from  the  study  of  law  and  philosophy,  to  that  of 
sacred  literature  and  the  liberal  arts.(14)  Still,  there  are  some 
among  the  writers  of  this  age,  whom  no  man  of  candor  can  re- 
gard with  contempt.  Among  the. poets,  William  Brito,{lb)  Wal- 

porum  acholis,  Paris  1637, 4to.     The  writers  quoted  by  ConringiuSj  are  not  here 
enumerated. 

(12)  See  Boulaifs  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  2^3.  Charles  du  Fresju, 
notes  to  JoinvUle's  Life  of  St.  Lewis,  p.  36  &c. 

(13)  Besides  the  writers  already  referred  to,  see  Jo.  Christ.  lUervs,  de  gradibus 
Academic-is ;  and  Jv5^  Henvn.  Boehmer^Vmef.  ad  Jus  Canonicum,  p.  14.  .^nt. 
Woody  Amiquit.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p  24.  BoulaUf  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  256,  6^,  684  &c. 

(14)  See  Bovlays  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  265,  where  is  an  energetic 
epistle  of  Innocent  III.  Also,  Ant.  Wood's  Anti(^uitates  Oxon.  Tom.  i.  p.  124. 
Jmola  on  Dant^,  in  MuratorVs  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1262. 

(15^  See  Historia  de  i'  Acad,  dcs  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles  lettres,  Tom.  xvi. 
p.  255  4^.  [William  Brito,  or  the  Briton^  because  born  in  Bretagnc  ;  and  hence 
also  called  Armoricus.  He  composed  two  histories  of  the  French  king,  Philip 
Augustus,  in  whose  court  he  lived,  the  one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse.  The 
firstt^rminates  AD.  1219}  the  latter  extends  farther,  and  is  entitled  Philippis. 
In  both,  he  copies  from  Rigor d.  Both  are  extant,  in  du  Chesne's  Pcriptores 
Hist.  Francicae,  Tom.  v.  p.  68,  and  93  &c.     Schl.} 
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ter  MapeSj{l6)  Matthew  of  yendoine,(17)  Alain  de  I'Isle,  Gfi<n- 
ther  Ligurinus^riS)  James  de  Vitriaco,  and  some  others,  merit 
the  praise  of  being  sprightly  and  agreeable  writers.  Among  the 
historians,  Matthew  Paris,  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  good 
sense,(19)  Roderic  Ximenius,(20)  RigorduSj{2l)  Virtcent  of 
Beauvais,(22)  Robert  of  St.  Marino,(23)  Martin  Polanus,(24} 

(16)  Jo.  Wolfius^  Lectiones  memorabi].  Tom.  i.  p.  430.  {Walter  Mapes  was 
■n  Enfflish  ecclesiasticj  chaplain  to  kins  Henry  IJ.  and  afterwards  archdeacon  of 
Oxford.  He  flonriahed  about  AD.  1210 ;  and  having  spent  some  time  at  Rome, 
he  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  conuptiona  of  that  court,  as  well  as  of  the  cler- 
gy at  larce.  Hia  short  and  satyrical  poems  lash  the  vices  of  the  times,  and 
particularly  of  the  clergy.  John  IVoffj  1.  c.  has  published  six  of  his  pieces;  yiz. 
Apocaiypsia  Goliae  Ponttficis:  ad  impioe  Fraelatos :  ad  malos  Pastoree :  ad 
Coristi  Sacerdotes :  Sermo  ad  eosdem  Praeiatos  impios :  and,  de  malis  Romanae 
Curiae.     Tr] 

(17)  [Matthew  of  Vendome  (Vindocinensis)  is  placed  by  some  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  by  others  in  the  middle,  and  by  others  near  its  end.  He  wrote 
in  elefiac  verse,  the  history  of  Tolnas^  father  and  son,  which  he  entitled  Tolnale; 
published,  Lyons  1505,  and  Bremen  1<>42.     TV.] 

(18)  [Gunther  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Paris,  and  then  a  Cistercian  monk  in  the 
diocess  of  Basle }  and  flourished  about  AD.  1210.  His  poetic  history  of  the  cap- 
tare  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  was  published  by  H.  Canisius,  Lectionea 
aotiquae,  Tom.  v.  and  his  celebrated  poetic  life  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  ten 
books,  has  been  often  published  separate,  and  also  in  Juttin  Reuber's  Sciiptores 
Germanici,  p.  407—734.     2V.] 

(19)[Mattneio  Paris  was  an  English  Benedictine  monk,  initiated  at  St.  Albans, 
AD.  1217.  He  was  a  very  exemplary  man,  in  high  favor  with  Henry  //.  and 
employed  by  the  pojpe  to  reform  some  foreign  monasteries.  He  is  accounted 
the  beat  historian  ot  the  middle  ages,  learned,  independent,  honest,  and  judi- 
cious. His  great  work  is,  his  Historia  major ^  or  History  of  England  from  the 
arrival  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  1G66,  to  the  43d  year  of  Henry  HI,  or  AD. 
1259;  which  was  the  year  of  his  death.  His  Historia  minor  is  an  epitome  of 
the  preceding.  He  also  composed  the  lives  of  the  two  OffaSf  kings  of  Mercia ; 
the  lives  of  the  23  abbots  of  St.  Albans,  up  to  his  times  ;  likewise  Additions  to 
his  Historia  major;  and   a  chronicle,  from   tho  creation,  to   Wilfiam  the  Con- 

?ueror.    His  works  were  best  published  by   Wm.  Watts,  D.  D.  London  1740. 
■ol.     TV.] 

(20)  [Roderie  Ximenes,  or  Simonis,  was  a  Spaniard  of  Navarre,  educated  at 
Paris,  and  archbishop  of  Toledo  firom  AD.  J208,  till  his  death  AD.  1247.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  Spain,  from  the  arrival  of  Hercules  there,  to  the  year  AD. 
1243,  in  nine  books,  wnicb  he  called  the  Historia  GoUiica.  As  amplifications  of 
this,  he  wrote  a  history  of  tlie  Ostrogoths  from  AD.  453,  to  555 ;  a  history  of  the 
Huns  and  Vandals,  from  their  origin,  to  AD.  555 ;  a  history  of  the  Arabians,  from 
AD.  570,  to  AD.  1 150 ;  and  a  Roman  history,  from  king  Janus,  to  .the  emperor 
Augustus.  The  whole  was  published  by  Andreas  Saiottj  Hisnania  illustrata, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  26  ^.  Francf  1603.     TV.] 

(Sh)  Iiistoire  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  et  des  Belles  lottrcs.  Tome  xvi.  p.  243 
^.  where  also  William  of  Nangis  is  treated  of  [Ri^ord  was  probably  bom  in 
the  south  of  France,  of  Grothic  extract,  a  physician,  hiRtorian,  and  a  clerk  of  St. 
Denys.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Philip  AugTJisius,  kin^  of  France,  in  prose ;  which 
William  Brito  follows,  in  his  poetic  history.  It  is  in  du  Chesne's  Scriptores  hist. 
Francicae,  Tom.  v.  p.  1  &c.     TV.] 

(22)  [Vincent  of  Beauvais,  was  sub-prior  of  a  Dominican  cloister  at  Beauvais, 
and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  St.  Lewis.  He  probably  died  about  AD.  1264.  By  di- 
rection of  the  king,  he  wrote  a  huge  work,  of  vast  reading,  and  little  judgment,  a 
kind  of  encyclopaedia,  entitled  Speculum  naturale,  doctrmale,  et  historiale.  The 
first  part  treats  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  chronology ;  the  second,  of 
theology,  philosophy,  and  all  the  other  sciences;  the  third,  is  a  general  history 
of  the  world.  A  fourth  part,  probably  by  a  later  author,  entitled  Speculum  mo- 
rale, treats  of  practical  religion.  The  whole  was  printed  at  Douay  1624,  in  4 
Vol.  Fol.    See  &Aroec/cA'f  Kir chengesch.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  445  4^.     TV.] 

(23)  See  Jac.  U  Boeuf,  Memoircs  pour  1'  Histoire  d'  Auxerre,  Tome  ii.  p.  490. 
where  he  alio  treats  learnedly  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  p.  494. 
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Gervais  of  Tilbury,(26)  Conrad  of  Lichtenau,(26)  fVilliam  of 
Nangis,(27)  and  some  others,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Those 
who  composed  lives  of  the  saints,  detail  rather  the  superstitions 
and  infelicities  of  the  times,  than  the  achievements  of  the  emi- 
nently pious.  Among  these  writers,  James  de  Vitriaco  stands 
Krominent ;  who  was  likewise  author  of  a  History  of  the  Lom- 
ards,  which  is  full  of  insipid  stories.(28^ 
^  6.  To  Greek  literature  some  attention  was  paid,  by  Roger 
Bacon^  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  by  John  Balbusy{29) 
Robert  Capito^  and  a  limited  number  of  others.  The  Hebrew 
language  and  theology  had  still  fewer  cuhivators.  Yet  we  learn, 
that  Edmund  Mariiniy  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Pugio  Fidei^ 
Bacon  J  Capiio^  and  a  few  others,  were  no  inconsiderable  profi- 

(24)  [Martin  Polanup.  or  of  Poland^  was  a  Dative  of  Troppau  in  Silesia,  th%n 
a  part  ot  Poland,  and  a  Dominican  monk  there^  till  ho  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
tliere  made  chief  penitentiary  under  the  pope  for  many  years.  At  laat,  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Gnesen  in  Poland,  and  of  course  primate  of  that  king- 
dom ;  but  died  on  his  way  thither,  AD.  1278.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  pon- 
tiffs and  emperors,  from  the  christian  era,  to  AD.  12H7 ;  which  was  continued  by 
another  hand,  to  AD.  1285 :  oAen  published ;  but  of  little  value.  He  also  wrote 
an  index  to  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  and  the  Decretals ',  and  several  sermons. 
See  Schroeckkj  1.  c.  P- 521.    TV.] 

(25)  [Gervais  of  Tilbury,  was  nephew  to  Henry  II j  king  of  England,  and 
born  at  Tilbury  in  Essex,  lie  flourished  AD.  1210.  Henry  II,  made  him  mar- 
shal of  Aries  in  France;  and  Otto  IV,  emperor  of  Germany,  made  much  of  him. 
He  wrote,  to  amuse  the  emperor,  his  Otia  impcrialia,  in  three  Books,  published 
by  Lmhnitz  in  his  Scriptores  rerum  Brunsuic.  Tom.  i.  Several  other  of  his  his- 
torical works,  still  exist  in  manuscript.     TV.] 

(26)  [Conrad  of  Lichtonau,  or  Conrad  Urspcrgensis,  served  first  in  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Henry  VI,  but  became  a  priest  AD.  1202,  a  Praemonstratensian 
monk,  in  1205,  and  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Ursoer^,  or  Aversberg,  in  Swabia, 
AD.  1215.  He  resided  some  time  at  Rome,  in  early  hfe,  and  died  AI).  1240.  His 
Chronicle,  from  Belits  king  of  Assyria,  to  AD.  1229,  is  useless  for  ancient  histo- 
ry ;  but  valuable  for  the  times  within  his  personal  knowledge.  He  was  no  flate- 
rer  of  the  popes.  The  work  was  published  at  Strasburg,  1546,  and  1609*,  Fol. 
with  those  or  Regino  and  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburff.     TV.] 

(27)  [William  of  Nangis,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Denys,  Paris,  flourished 
AD.  1301 ;  and  wrote  a  Chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1301 ;  also  the  Life 
of  L&eis  IX,  and  that  of  Philip  III,  kin^  of  France.  The  Chronicle  was  pub- 
lished by  Dacheryf  Spicilegium,  Tom.  xi.  p.  405.  and  the  two  biographies,  by  du 
Chesne,  Scriptores  Hist.  Franc.  Tom.  v.     TV.] 

(28)  See  Jok.  Geo.  Sc/tdkom,  Amoenitates  litter.  Tom.  xi.  p.  324  &c.  [It 
was  not  James  de  Vitriaco^  but  James  de  Voragine^  who  composed  the  hisUnia . 
Lombardica;  as  is  correctly  stated,  in  chap.  ii.  §  45.  James  de  Voragine,  was 
bom  in  Liguria  in  Italy,  became  a  Dominican  monk,  provincial  of  his  order  for 
Lombardy,  eeneral  of^the  order,  archbishop  of  Genoa.  He  flourished  AD. 
1290  ;  is  said  to  have  favored  the  emperor,  against  the  pontiffs ;  and  died  about 
AD.  1296.  He  was  a  pious  and  charitable  man,  but  credulous,  and  a  great  col- 
lector of  fables.  His  htstory  of  the  Lombards^  is  a  mere  collection  of  lesends  of 
the  saints ;  often  published  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  but  always  disliked  by 
intelligent  Catholics.  He  also  wrote  %  Chronicle  of  Genoa;  published  by  Jtftcro- 
tori^  ^riptores  rerum  Ital.  Tom.  ix.  and  many  sermons,  which  have  been  print- 
ed.    See  Cavers  Historia  Litteraria,  ad  ann.  1290.     TV.] 

(29)  [This  John,  who  is  sometimes  called  John  de  BalMSf  or  de  Janua,  that  is 
Genoa,  cannot  well  be  placed  in  this  list.  For  he  says  of  himself,  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  famous  Catholicon,  [a  general  Latiu  dictionary,  Tr.]  which  he 
composed:  Hoc  difficile  est  scire,  et  maxime  mihi,  non  bene  srienti  linguam 
graecam.  And  that  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  excessive  modesty,  appears 
from  the  contents  of  the  book.     Schl.] 
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cients  in  such  learning.  The  Arabic  language  and  learning  were 
studied  by  many  of  the  Spaniards,  and  likewise  by  the  Domini- 
can monks,  to  whom  the  christian  kings  of  Spain  committed  the 
instructbn  of  the  Jews  and  Arabians  resident  in  Spain.  (30)  The 
Latin  grammarians,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  all  jejune  and  bar- 
barous. This  is  manifest  from  the  one  who  had  the  highest  repu- 
tation, and  whose  work  was  taught  in  all  the  schools,  from  this  cen- 
tury on  to  the  sixteenth,  Alexander  de  Villa  Deiy  a  Franciscan 
monk.  His  DoctrinaUy  composed  in  the  year  1240,  in  what  are 
called  Leonine  verses,  involves  the  rules  of  grammar  in  more 
nonsense  and  darkness,  than  can  well  be  supposed  by  one  not 
acquainted  witli  the  book. 

§  7.  The  Latins,  who  had  before  philosophized  variously, 
gradually  submitted  themselves,  in  this  century,  exclusively  to  the 
authority  and  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  Certain  books  of  w3w- 
totle^  especially  his  Metaphysics  were  read  in  Latin,  and  publicly 
explained  to  the  students  at  Paris,  near  the  commencement  of  this 
century.(31)  But  as  it  appeared,  that  from  these  hooV& fAlmerie 
bad  derived  his  errors  respecting  God  and  some  otiier  subjects,  the 
council  of  Sens,  in  the  year  1209,  publicly  decreed,  that  these 
books  should  be  disused.(32)  Yet  a  few  years  afterwards,  AD. 
121 5,  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  was  again  introduced  into  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris ;  while  his  physical  and  metaphysical  books  were 
still  excluded. r33)  Subsequently,  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  who 
was  a  great  friend  to  learning,  ordered  the  books  of  Aristotle^ 
and  of  other  ancient  philosophers,  to  be  translated,  partly  from 
Arabic,  and  partly  from  Greek,  into  Latin,  by  selected  persons,- 
Tas  he  expresses  it,)(34)  well  skilled  in  each  language.  And  as 
this  translation  was  recommended  by  the  emperor  himself,  to  the 
university  of  Bologna,  and  doubtless  to  others  also,  the  influence 
of  Aristotle  was  increased  immensely,  in  all  the  schools  of  Eu- 
rope. And  this  influence  was  extended  by  the  many  Latin  trans- 
lators of  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  who  arose  afterwards  ;  as 

(30)  See  Rich.  Simons Lettrcs chuisies,  Tome  iii.  p.  112.  JS'ic.  JinUmiuSj  Bib- 
lioth.  vet.  Hispanica,  passim  :  and  the  Historians  of  Spain. 

(31)  Franc.  Patricias f  Discussiones  Peripatetici,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  xi.  p.  145.  Jakri 
Launoi,  de  varia  AristoteKs  fortuna  in  Academia  Paris,  cap.  i.  p.  127.  ed.  £1b- 
wich.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  those  books  of  Aristotle  were  translated  ioto 
'Latin  from  the  Arabic.  But  Rigordus,  (de  gestis  Philippi  regis  Francor.  ad 
aun.  1209.  in  Andr.  du  Ckesne's  Scriptores  Hist.  Franc,  p.  119|)  expressly  says : 
They  were  brought  from  Constantinople,  and  translated  out  or  Greek  into 
Lfttin. 

(32)  Launoi^  1.  c.  cap.  iv.  p.  195.  and  his  Syllabus  rationum^  quibos  Durandi 
caussa  defenditur ;  0pp.  Tom.  i.  P.  i.  p.  8  Szc. 

(33)  Aatalis  Alexander ,  Selecta  Hist,  eccles.  Capita,  Tom.  viii.  c.  iii.  §  7. 
p.  76. 

(34)  Peter  de  Vineis,  Epistolar.  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  Ixvii.  p.  503  &c.  This  epistle  ii 
directed :  ad  Magistros  et  bcholares  Bononionses.  But  it  is  probable,  the  empe- 
ror sent  similar  epistles  to  the  other  schools  in  Europe.  It  is  commonly  said, 
that  Frederic  caused  Latin  translations  to  be  made  of  aU  the  works  of  Aristotle 
that  are  extant,  and  that  this  was  in  the  year  1220.  But  neither  position  can  be 
proved  from  this  epistle ;  nor,  as  I  suppose,  from  any  other  testimonies. 
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Michael  Scaiy  Philip  of  Tripoli,  William  Fleming,  and  others ; 
though  aU  of  them  were  deficient  in  knowledge,  and  in  acquaintance, 
with  the  languages. (35) 

^  8.  Aristotle  reached  the  summit  of  esteem  and  reputation, 
when  the  mendicant  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
embraced  his  philosophy,  taught  it  universally  in  the  schools,  and 
illustrated  it  by  their  writings.  For  these  monks,  'from  this  time 
onward,  stood  foremost  in  learning,  both  sacred  and  profane,  in 
Europe,  and  were  followed  by  nearly  all  who  would  rise  above 
the  vulgar  in  knowledge.  The  first  who  published  expositions  of 
Aristotle,  were  Alexander  Hales^  an  Englishman,  and  a  Francis- 
can doctor  at  Paris,  who  acquired  the  title  of  the  Irrefragable 
Doctor ;(Q6)  and  Albert  the  Oreat,  a  German  Dominican,  and 
bishop  of  Katisbon,  a  man  of  superior  genius,  and  the  guide  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. (37)  After  these,  a  pupil  o(  Albertj{S8) 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  the  great  luminary  of  tlie  schools,  and 
was  called  the  Angelic  Doctor,  a  Dominican,  exalted  the  glory 
of  Aristotle  more  than  all  others.  For  he  expounded  his  books, 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  and  also  caused  a  new  Latin  transla- 
tion of  his  works  to  be  made  by  one  of  his  associates,  more  cor- 
rect and  more  perspicuous,  than  the  former.(39)  Through  the 
influence  of  these  men,  therefore,  and  a  few  others,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  many  divines,  and  the  disapprobation  of  the 
pontic,  Aristotle  became  the  dictator  in  philosophy,  among  the 
Latins. 

§  9.  There  were  however,  in  Europe,  several  persons  of  su- 
perior genius  and  penetration,  who,  while  they  valued  Aristotle 
highly,  wished  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge ;  and 
were  disgusted  with  tlie  meagre  and  jejune  method  of  philosophi- 
zing, derived  from  the  books  of  Aristotle.{40)     Among  them, 

(35)  Concerning  tliesc  trannlators  of  Aristotle,  see  Antfi.  Wood's  Antiquit. 
OxoD.  Tom.  i.  p.  119.  and  Sam.  JeWs  Praef.  ad  Opus  majua  Rogeri  Baooni, 
Lond.  1733.  Fol.  I  will  subjoin  the  opinion  of  5a«m,— a  ve^  competent  judge 
— concerning  these  translations  of  Aristotle,  as  taken  by  JM  from  a  manuscript : 
if  I  had  control  veer  these  hooks  of  AristoUt,  (the  Latin  translations,)  /  would 
cause  them  all  to  be  burnt ;  for  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  study  in  themy  and  a  causs  of 
error  f  and  a  furtherance  of  ignoranccy  beyond  tehat  can  well  be  expressed. 

(,36)  See  Ltteas  fVadding^B  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  233  &c.  Boulay's 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  200,  673  &c. 

(37)  Jo.  Alb,  Fabriciusy  Bibliolh.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  113  &c, 

(38)  This  is  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Dominicans,  which  appeart  moct 
probable.  See  Anton.  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas,  p.  90.  But  the  I  rancisoaos 
eagerly  maintained,  that  ThoTnas  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Hales.  See  fVad- 
ding[s  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  133  &4i, 

(39)  Most  persons  suppose,  that  the  author  of  this  new  Latin  version  of  the 
works  of  AristotUy  which  Thomas  Aquinas  caused  to  be  made,  was  fViUiam  ds 
Moerbeka,  a  Dominican  of  Flanders,  well  acquainted  with  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  archbishop  of  Corinth.  See  Jac.  Ecltard's  Scriptoree  Dominicani,  Tom.  i. 
p.  388  &c.  Casim.  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Eci^les.  Tom.  iii.  p.  468.  Jo. 
Franc.  FoppenSy  Biblioth.  Belgica,  Tom.  i.  p.  416.  But  others,  though  supported 
,by  fewer  authorities,  attribute  the  work  to  Henry  Kosheiny  who  was  also  a  Domi- 
nican.    See  Echard's  Scriptores  Dominic.  Tom.  i.  p.  469  ^c. 

(40)  Roger  Bacon  y  quoted  by  Sfeph.  Jebb,  in  the  preface  to  Bacon's  larger 
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the  following  obtained,  very  deservedly,  the  highest  reputation  ; 
Damely  Roger  Baton^  an  Englishman,  and  Franciscan  monk, 
called  the  Admirable  Doctor  ;  an  extraordinary  man,  skilled  far 
beyond  the  standard  of  his  age,  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  various  languages,  and  also  much 
renowned  for  his  important  discoveries  :(41)  ^rno/d  of  Villa  No- 
va, a  Frenchman,  as  many  believe,  though  some  make  him  a 
Spaniard ;  greatly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  medical 
art,  philosophy,  chemistry,  poetry,  languages,  and  of  many  other 
things  :(42)  and  Peter  de  Abano,  or  de  Apono,  an  Italian,  and  a 

Ehyaician  of  Padua,  surnamed  the  Reconciler ^  on  account  of  the 
ook  he  wrote,  entitled.  The  Reconciler  of  the  differences  among 
philosophers  and  physicians ;  a  man  of  acuteness,  and  profoundly 
read  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  the  medical  art,  and  mathemat- 
ics. (43)     But  all  these  received  this,  as  the  reward  of  their  talents 

work,  nays :  <<  Never  was  there  so  great  an  appeamoce  of  wisdom,  and  ao  great 
ardor  in  atudy,  in  so  many  faculties,  and  so  many  countries,  as  during  the  last 
forty  years;  for  doctors  are  scattered  every  where — in  every  city,  in  every  cas- 
tle, in  every  borough,  students,  principally  under  the  two  orders,  (i.  e.  the  Do- 
minicans and  the  Tranciscans,  who  were  almost  the  only  people  that  pursued 
literature,)  which  was  never  the  case,  till  within  about  40  years:  and  yet  never 
was  there  so  great  ignorance^  and  so  great  jnisapprehensum.— The  mass  of  stu- 
dents dose  and  yawn  like  asses,  over  the  bad  translations,  (he  intends  the  books 
of  Aristotle,  the  translations  of  which  he  would  censure  as  being  ridiculous  and 
exceedingly  faulty,)  and  waste  altogetlier  the  time  and  labor  and  expense  they 
lay  oat  upon  them.  Appearances  are  all  that  engross  their  attention  ;  and  they 
care  not,  what  it  is  they  know,  but  only  to  appear  very  learned,  before  the 
aenseless  multitude." 

(41)  That  such  was  his  character,  strikingly  appears  from  his  Great  Work, 
(Ovus  Majus,)  as  it  is  called,  addressed  -to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clement  IV,  and 
published  by  Stephen  Jebh,  M.  D.  from  a  Dublin  manuscript,  with  a  learned  pre- 
mce,  and  notes,  London  1733.  Fol.  a  work  well  worth  perusing.  The  other 
works  of  Baconj  which  were  numerous,  still  remain  for  the  most  part  in  manu- 
teript.  See,  concerning  him,  ^nth.  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  136 
&c.  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  2G4  &c.  Tom.  v.  p.  51.  Thorn. 
Gale,  ad  Jamblichum  de  mysteriis  Ae^ptior.  p.  235.  Nouveau  Dictionaire  His- 
tar.  et  Crit.  Tom.  i.  art.  Baco,  p.  3  &c.  [F!ees*  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Roger  Ba- 
«0fi.     Jr.] 

(42)  See  Ate.  AiUorduSj  Biblioth.  vetus  Hispanica,  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  ix.  c.  i.  p.  74. 
Peter  Joseph,  Vie  d'  Amaud  de  Villeneu  ve,  Aix  1719. 12mo.  Niceron,  Memoires 
deehommesillnstrea,  Tomexxxiv.  p.  82.  Mcol.  £y»iteric,  Directorium  Inquisi- 
torum,  p.  282 ;  where  there  is  an  account  of  his  errors.  [Arnold,  or  Amaud  de 
Villeneuve,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  studied  at  Paris  and  Mont- 
pelier,  visited  the  schools  in  Ital^r,  and  in  Spain,  where  he  studied  physic  under 
Arabian  masters,  and  learned  their  language.  His  reputation  was  very  high  as  a 
physician  and  a  scholar.  At  Paris,  he  uttered  so  freely  his  opinions  of  (he  monks 
and  the  mass,  as  to  bring  himself  into  danser :  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of 
Frederic  of  Arragon.  He  died  about  AD.  1312.  His  works,  which  were  numer- 
ous, were  collected  and  published,  at  Lyons  1520.  Fol.  and  at  Basle  1585.  See 
Rees '  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Amaud.     Tr.] 

(43)  Of  him,  no  one  has  written  with  more  industry,  than  John  Maria  Maz-Zu- 
cheUi,  Notizie  Storiche  e  Critiche  intorno  alia  vita  di  Pietro  d'  Abano ;  in  Angeli 
Cahg€ra*s  Opusculi  scientific!  et  filologici,  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  1 — 54.  [He  was  born 
at  Apono  or  Abano,  a  village  near  Padua,  about  the  year  1250,  studied  Greek  at 
Constantinople,  and  medicine  and  mathematics  at  Paris,  and  taught  medicine  at 
Padua.  He  was  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  as  being  a  magician,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  AD.  1315.  His  Dook,  entitled  Conciliator  &c.  chscusses  more  than 
200  questions  and  problems,  chieflv  medical,  but  others  philosophical,  astrological, 
&e.     It  was  first  published,   Venice  1471.  Fol.  and  frequently  afterwards. 
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and  industry,  that  they  were  ranked  by  the  ignorant  multitude^ 
among  magicians  and  heretics ;  and  hardly  escaped  being  burned 
at  the  stake.  Bacon  was  confined  many  years  in  a  prison :  and 
both  the  others,  after  their  death,  were  by  the  Inquisition  judged 
worthy  of  the  flames. 

§  10.  In  what  manner  theology  was  taught,  will  be  stated  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  Law,  now  divided  into  sacred  or  canon 
law,  and  civil,  was  prosecuted  by  vast  numbers :  but  each  was 
disfigured  and  obscured,  rather  than  elucidated,  by  numerous 
silly  expositions.  Several  persons  undertook  to  collect,  what  are 
called  the  decretal  epistles  of  the  pontiffs ;  which  constitute  no 
small  part  of  the  canon  law.(44)  The  most  distmguished  in  this 
labor  was  Raymund  of  Pennafort,  a  Catalonian,  and  general  of 
the  Dominican  order.  He  compiled  his  work,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Chregory  IX,  and  divided  it  into  five  books.  Oregory 
directed  this  to  be  annexed  to  the  Decretum  of  Gratian,  and  to 
be  expounded  in  all  the  schools.(45)  Near  the  end  of  the  cen* 
tury,  Boniface  VUI,  caused  a  new  collection  to  be  made ;  which 
being  subjoined  to  the  five  previous  books,  is  called  the  sixtk 
Book  of  the  Decretals.  (46) 

Batfie*8  Dictionaire,  art.  jSparUy  and  Sehroeckh's  Kirchengeach.  toI.  xxit.  p.  5d9 
&c.     TV.] 

(44)  Concerning  them,  see  C.  E.  de  Bcvlay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii. 

p.  ds&c. 

(45)  Gerh.  von  Mastricht,  Historia  Juris  Ecclesiastici,  |  353.  p.  384.  Jo.  Ch^- 
lety  de  Juris  utriusque  architectis,  cap.  vi.  p.  60  ^.  Joe.  Eehard  and  Quettf*^ 
Scriptores  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  106  ^.  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp.  Tom.  i.  Jan- 
uarii,  ad  diem  vii.  p.  404  ^. 

(46)  [jThe  five  Books  of  the  Decretals  are  digested  under  a  series  of  Tituli,  and 
divided  into  Books  according  to  the  order  of  subjects.  The  Liber  sextus  Decre- 
talium,  pursues  the  same  arrangement,  and  therefore  is  divided  into  five  Books. 
Subsequently  another  collection  was  made,  by  order  of  Clement  Vy  called  Clemen* 
tina,  which  is  divided  also  into  five  Books.  Several  smaller  collections,  after- 
wards made,  first  by  John  XXIIf  and  then  by  varioos  pontiflfs,  are  not  so- 
digested,  but  are  thrown  together  promiscuously  ;  and  are  therefore  called 
ExtravaganUs.  The  Decretum  of  Graiiany  the  five  Books  of  Decretals  b^ 
Gregorxfy  and  the  others  mentioned  in  this  note,  constitute  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canoniei.  The  voluminous  expositors  of  Uie  Canon  Law,  do  not  comment 
upon  all  the  Books  now  enumerated,  in  their  order;  but  they  follow  the  Sly^ 
Books  of  the  Decretals  regularly  through,  and  introduce  what  occurs  in  Chratian, 
the  liber  sexttis,  ^.  at  the  proper  places :  thus  their  Commentaries  are  alwayft 
divided  into  five  Parts,  and  generally^  in  five  Vol.  Fol.     TV.} 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HISTORY  or  THE  TCACHEUS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Corraption  of  the  clergy. — §  2.  The  Roman  pontiffs. — §  3.  Their  power  of 
creating  oiflhops  &c. — §  4.  The  authority  of  their  legates. — §  5.  The  pontiffs 
increaiein  wealth. — §  6,7.8.  The  arrogant  tyranny  of  Innocent  III,  shown  b^ 
several  examples. — §  9.  Ilonorius  III. — §  10.  Wrong  conduct  of  Gregory  Ia. 
—§11.  Innocent  IV.— §  12.  Alexander  IV,  and  Urban  IV.— §  13.  Gregory 
X  —I  14.  Innocent V, Hadrian  VI, John  XXI,  and Nlcolaus 111— §  15.  Mar- 
tio  IV,  and  Nicolaus  IV.— §  16.  Coelestine  V.— §  17.  Boniface  VIII.— §  18. 
New  orders  of  monks. — §  19.  Orders  of  monks  that  have  become  extinct  — 
(  20.  The  orders  that  still  flourish.- §  21.  The  Mendicants.— §  22.  Their 
nistory. — §  23.  They  acquired  great  veneration  in  Europe. — ^  24,  The  Do- 
minicans.— §  25.  The  Franciscans. — §  26.  Botli  did  good  service  to  the  uon* 
tiffs. — §  27.  Their  contests  with  the  university  of  Paris. — §  28.  Their  aovcr- 
aary. — §  29.  Insolence  of  the  mendicants.— §  30.  Conflicts  between  the  Do- 
minicaiis  and  the  Franciscans. — §  31,  22.  Discord  among  tiio  Franciscans  re- 
specting the  true  meaning  of  their  rUle. — §  33.  Other  jars  among  tliem,  respect- 
ing the  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Joachim. — §  34.  The  book  of  Gerhard  is  con- 
demned.— §  35.  The  constitution  of  Nicolaus  III,  respecting  the  rule  of  8t. 
Francis.— I  36.  It  produces  new  commotions,  and  rouses  up  the  Spiritual. — 
§  37,  38.  Uontinuation  of  these  commotions. — §  39.  The  Fratricelli,  and  the 
Becuards.— §  40,41.  The  Tertiarii.  Bocasoti,  and  Bc|^uins.— §  42.  The  Lol- 
laras.— §  43.  The  Greek  writers.— §  44.  The  Latin  writers. 

^  1.  Both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  writers  censure  and  con- 
demn, without  reserve,  the  inic|uities  and  vices  of  their  bishops 
and  religious  teachers.  Nor  will  any  one,  acquainted  with  the 
events  of  this  period,  pronounce  their  complaints  excessive.^  1) 
Some  men  of  high  rank  attempted  to  heal  this  malady,  which 
from  the  head  diffused  itself  throughout  the  body :  but  their  pow- 
er was  inadequate  to  so  arduous  a  task.  The  Greek  emperors 
were  impeded  by  the  calamities  of  the  times ;  and  the  Latins,  on 
account  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffi,  and  the  superstition 
of  the  age,  could  effect  nothing  of  importance. 

§  2.  A  vivid  picture  of  this  may  be  seen,  by  reading  over  the 
history  of  the  Latin  ponti£&.  For,  all  who  had  any  share  in  the 
eovemment  of  the  church,  were  like  sovereign  lords ;  at  least  in 
Aetf  feelings  and  disposition.  They  perseveringly  urged,  and 
with  violence,  with  menaces,  and  frauds,  and  force  of  arms,  that 
fundamental  principle  of  the  papal  canon  law,  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  is  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  tliat  all  other 
rulers  in  church  and  state,  have  so  much  power  and  authority,  as 
he  sees  fit  to  allow  them  to  have.  Resting  on  this  eternal  princi- 
ple, as  they  conceived  it  to  be,  the  pontiffs  arrogated  to  them- 

(1)  See  the  expressive  letter  of  the  pontiff  Gregory  IX,  to  the  archbishop  of 
Bourses,  AD.  1227,  for  correcting  the  vices  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy;  published 
bv.Dum.  SammartAAfiiu,  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  21  ^-c.  See 
also  Charles  du  Fresne's  notes  to  the  Life  of  St.  Lewis,  p.  99;  where  he  treats 
•specially  of  the  disorders  of  Uie  court  of  Rome. 
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selves,  the  absolute  power  not  only  of  conferring  sacred  offices, 
or  beneBceSy  as  they  are  called,  but  also  of  giving  away  empires, 
and  likewise  of  divesting  kings  and  princes  of  their  crowns  and 
authority.  The  more  intelligent  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
sidered [general]  councils  as  superior  to  the  pontiffs ;  and  such 
of  the  kings  and  the  princes,  as  were  not  blinded  by  superstition, 
restrained  the  pontiffs  from  intermeddling  with  worldly  or  civil 
affairs,  and  bid  them  be  contented  with  the  regulation  of  things 
sacred ;  they  maintained  their  power  to  the  utmost  of  their  abili- 
ty, and  even  claimed  for  themselves  supremacy  over  the  church, 
in  their  respective  territories. (2)  But  they  had  to  do  these  things 
cautiously,  if  they  would  not  learn  by  experience,  that  tlie  pon- 
tifis  bad  long  arms. 

^  3.  In  order  to  reign  more  absolutely  and  more  securely,  both 
in  church  and  state,  the  pontifis  claimed  in  particular,  the  right  of 
appointing  all  presiding  officers  in  the  church,  of  every  rank  and 
description,  bishops^  abbots^  canons^  izc.  at  their  discretion.  Thus 
they  who  had  formerly  contended  with  so  much  zeal,  for  the  free 
election  of  presiding  officers  in  the  church,  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  emperors  and  kings,  now  themselves  prostrated  the  whole 
right  of  free  elections ;  and  either  reserved  to  themselves  the  rich- 
er benefices,  or  provided  for  the  vacant  churches  by  assigning  to 
them  their  dependants  and  friends ;  and  even  set  aside  prelates 
who  were  duly  elected,  in  order  to  substitute  others  in  their  pla- 
ces.(3)  The  pretence  was,  care  for  the  safety  of  the  church, 
and  fear  lest  heretics  should  creep  into  the  fold  of  Christ.(4)  In-- 
noc^nt  III,  first  assumed  this  power ;  and  after  him,  Honorius  III, 
^^^  IX,  and  others.  But  the  progress  of  this  usurpation 
was  resisted,  in  some  measure  by  the  bishops,  who  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  confer  the  smaller  benifices,  but  most  of  all 
by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  who  issued  their  complaints, 
their  edicts,  and  their  laws  on  the  subject.(5)  In  particular, 
Lewis  IX,  or  St.  Levns^  king  of  France,  in  the  year  12G8,  be- 
fore he  embarked  in  his  crusade,  published  the  famous  ordinance 
called  by  the  French,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  he 
carefuUy  secured  the  rights  of  the  Galican  church  against  the 

(2)  Aa  specimens,  the  reader  may  peruse  the  letters  of  Innocent  III,  and  the  em- 
peror OUo  IV,  published  by  Geo.  Ckr.  Gebaucr,  in  his  German  History  of  tke 
emperor  iZscAartf,  p.  611—614.  And  the  French  and  English  kings,  as  well  aa 
some  others,  were  equally  active  with  Otto,  in  defending  their  rights  against  the 
pontiffs. 


Annales  Minorum;  in  the  Diplomata  pertaining  to  this  century,  passim  :  ^nth. 
Wood's  Antiquitatcs  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  148,  201,  202.  [and  Hailam's  View  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii.  vol.  iii  p.  303  &c.  Philadel.  1«21.     TV.] 

(4)  See  an  epistle  of  Innocent  iV.  in  BtUuze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  p.  468. 

(6)  See  Caes.  Eg.  de  BouUiy,  Histoiia  Aci«d.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  659  &c.  and 
especially,  Tom.  iv.  p.  91 1  &c. 
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machinations  of  the  Pontiffs. (6)  This  vigilance  rendered  the 
pontifl^  more  cautious,  and  slow  in  their  proceeding ;  but  it  did 
not  divert  them  from  their  purpose.  And  Boniface  VIII,  de- 
clared boldly  and  distinctly,  that  the  whole  church  is  under  the 
control  of  the  pontiffs ;  and  that  kings,  and  patrons,  and  religious 
bodies,  have  only  the  powers  which  the  vicars  of  Christ  choose  to 
give  them. 

§  4.  The  legates,  sent  into  the  different  provinces  by  the  pon- 
tiffs, eagerly  imitated  their  masters :  for  they  unhesitatingly  inva- 
ded the  rights  of  religious  bodies;  and  conferred  the  lesser  bene- 
fices, and  sometimes  the  larger  also,  at  their  pleasure,  on  such  as 
they  were  partial  to,  on  account  of  their  money  or  for  other  rea- 
sons :(7)  they  extorted  money,  in  various  ways,  and  often  in  such 
as  were  most  iniquitous :  they  deceived  the  unguarded,  by  forged 
[papal]  briefs,  and  by  other  artifices :  they  not  unfrequently  dis^ 
turbed  the  public  tranquillity,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
factions :  they  carried  on  a  most  scandalous  and  wicked  trafic  in 
relics  and  indulgences;  and  did  other  things  even  worse  than 
these.  And  hence  all  the  writers  of  those  times,  are  full  of  com- 
plaints of  the  crimes  and  villainies  of  the  papal  legates. (8)  And 
this  led  Alexander  IV,  in  the  year  1256,  to  issue  a  severe  edict, 
against  the  fraudulence  and  avarice  of  legates  :(9)  but  men  who 
had  influence  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  were  supported  by  pow- 
erful friends,  could  easily  evade  its  force. 

§  6.  From  the  ninth  century  onwards,  no  additions  of  any  con* 
sequence  had  been  made  to  the  wealth  and  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  but  in  this  century,  under  Innocent  UI,  and 
then  under  JSTicolaus  III,  very  large  accessions  of  property  were 
obtained,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  the  munificence 
of  the  emperors  and  kings.  As  soon  as  he  was  consecrated,  /n- 
nocent  brought  under  subjection  to  himself  the  prefect  and  sena- 
tor (10)  of  the  city  Rome,  who  hitherto  had  sworn  fealty  to  the 
emperor.  He  next  recovered  the  marquisate  of  Ancona^  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  county  of  Assissi,  Montebello,  and  many 
other  cities  and  fortresses ;  which,  as  he  asserted,  had  been  rent 

(G)  la  addition  to  the  other  writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  France,  see 
Bmdays  Hiatoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  389.  [The  ordinance  called  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  may  be  seen  in  RaipuUd's  Annates  Eccles.  Tom.  ii.  Apend.  ad 
ann.  1268.  no.  37.  p.  616.  See  also  Giffard's  History  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  477. 
TV.] 

(7)  Examples  may  be  seen  in  Baluze*s  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  437,  475,  480, 
dtc. 

(8)  In  place  of  all,  the  sinffle  and  excellent  historian,  MaUhete  Paris^  may  be 
consulted,  Historia  major,  p.  313,  316,  549,  and  p.  637,  where  be  says  :  "  The 
legates,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  all  papal  nuncios,  are  wont  to  impoverish  all 
the  countries  tliey  enter,  or  in  some  way  to  throw  them  into  disorder.  8ee  also, 
Boulay^s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  659  &c. 

{9)  It  was  published  by  Jo.  Lami,  Deliciae  eruditor.  Tom.  iii.  p.  300. 
(10)  [At  that  period,  one  man  possessed  all  the  powers  of  the  Roman  senate, 
aud  acting  in  their  place,  bore  the  title  of  the  Senator.     7r.] 
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from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.(l  1)  Frederick  II,  also,  to  se- 
cure the  favor  of  the  pontiff,  in  his  contest  with  Otto  IV,  was 
very  liberal  to  the  Romish  church,  not  only  giving  very  valuable 
lands  to  Richard^  the  pontiff's  brother,(12)  but  permitting  Rich" 
ardy  count  of  Fondi,  in  the  year  1212,  to  bequeath  all  his  proper- 
ty to  the  church  of  Rome.(13)  He  likewise  confirmed  the  do- 
nation of  Matilda.  Afterwards  JVicolaus  III,  would  not  crown 
Rudolph  I,  until  he  had,  in  the  year  1278,  confirmed  and  ac- 
knowledged all  the  claims  of  the  church,  including  many  that 
were  quite  dubious:  and  the  princes  of  the  German  Roman 
empire,  were  required  to  do  the  same..  Having  obtained  this 
[general]  acknowledgment,  JSTicolaus  reduced  to  subjection  ma- 
ny cities,  villages,  and  towns  of  Italy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
subject  to  the  (Emperors,  and  particularly  the  whole  of  Roman- 
diola  and  Bologna.  Thus  under  these  two  pontifis,  on  a  full 
view  of  the  subject,  it  appears,  that  the  Romish  church  attained, 
by  force,  cunnmg,  and  management,  to  that  extensive  temporal 
dominion,  which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day.  (14) 

§  6.  Innocent  111,  who  governed  the  Latin  church  [from  AD. 
1198,]  till  the  year  1216,  was  learned,  according  to  the  concep- 
tions of  that  age,  and  also  laborious ;  but  rough,  cruel,  avaricious, 
and  arrogant.(16)  He  adopted  the  principles  of  Gregory  IX, 
and  claimed  absolute  dominion,  not  only  over  the  church,  but 
also  over  religion,  and  over  the  whole  world.  He  therefore  cre- 
ated kings,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  according  to  his  pleasure. 
In  Asia,  he  gave  a  j^ing  to  the  Armenians.  In  Europe,  he  con- 
ferred the  honors  of  royalty,  AD.  1204,  on  Primislausy  the  duke 
of  Bohemia :  and  in  the  same  year,  by  his  legate,  placed  a  royal 
crown  on  Johannicius^  duke  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Walachians ; 
and  in  person  crowned,  at  Rome,  and  saluted  as  king,  Peter  11, 
of  Aragon,  who  had  rendered  his  dominions  tributary  to  the 
church.(16)  Many  other  proofs  of  his  claiming  such  absolute 
power  over  all  the  world,  may  be  easily  gathered  out  of  his  Epts- 
ties. 

^  7.  Not  content  with  these  acts  of  sovereignty,  he  compelled 
emperors,  and  the  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe,  to  fear  and  re- 
spect the  power  of  the  Romish  church.  Near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  when  Philip^  duke  of  Swabia,  and  Otto  IV, 
the  third  son  ol  Henry  the  Lion,  contended  for  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, he  at  first  favored  the  side  of  Otto,  and  terrified  '^ Philip 
with  his  denunciations;  and  on  the  death  of  Philip,  AD.  1209, 

(11)  See  Franc.  Pagh  Breviarium  RomaDor.  Pontif.  Tom.  iii.  p.  161  ^.  Mu- 
raioriy  Antiq.  Italicae,  Tom.  i.  p.  328  ^. 

(12)  Muratari,  Antiq.  Italicae,  Tom.  v.  p.  652. 

(13)  Odor.  RaywMs  Continuation  of  Baronius'  Annals,  ad  ann.  1212.  §  2. 

(14)  See  Raynald,  i.  c.  ad  ann.  1278.  §  47^. 

(15)  ^^MaUk.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  206,  230. 

(16)  Muratari,  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  116.  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Hif- 
totre  d'  Espagne,  Tom.  iv.  p.  8. 
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he  placed  the  imperial  diadem  upon  Otto  at  Rome.  But  as  Ot- 
to would  not  comply  in  all  things  with  his  wishes,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  pronounced  him  unworthf  of  the  throne ;  and  in  the 
year  1212,  substituted  in  his  place  Frederick  II,  his  own  pupil, 
son  of  Henry  VI,  and  king  of  the  two  Sicilie8.(17)  Philip  An- 
gustusy  king  of  France,  he  excommunicated,  for  having  dismissed 
his  wife,  hemburgisy  daughter  of  the  king^)f  Denmark,  and  mar- 
rying another  woman ;  nor  did  be  cease  to  harrass  the  king  with 
anathemas,  till  he  received  back  his  former  wife. (18) 

^  8.  But  no  one  suffered  more  disgracefully  and  severely  from 
the  arrogance  of  Innocent^  than  John^  sumamed  Lack^land^ 
(Sine  Terra,  Sans  TerreJ  the  king  of  England  and  Ireland. 
He  resolutely  withstood  the  pontiff,  who  had  designated  Stephen 
Langton  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  pontiff  therefore, 
first  excommunicated  him,  in  the  year  1208  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1211,  absolved  the  English  and  Irish  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king ;  and  finally,  in  the  year  1212,  divested  him 
of  his  authority,  and  gave  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland 
to  Philip  Augustus^  the  king  of  France.  Terrified  by  these  de- 
crees, and  dreading  a  war,  John  made  his  kingdoms  tributary  to 
the  pontiff  in  the  year  1212.(19)  This  imprudence  brought  ex- 
treme disgrace  and  immense  evils  upon  the  king.  Of  the  Late- 
ran  council,  under  Innocent,  in  the  year  1215,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  hereafter. 

^  9.  Honorius  III,  previously  called  Centius  Savelli,  who  suc- 
ceeded/nnoccn^,  AD.  1216,  and  governed  the  Roman  church 
more  than  ten  years,  did  not  perform  so  many  deeds  worthy  of 
being  recorded  ;  yet  he  was  very  careful,  that  the  Romish  power 
should  receive  no  diminution.  Pursuing  this  course,  he  had  a 
grievous  falling  out,  with  the  emperor  Frederic  II  ;  a  magnani- 
mous prince,  whom  he  himself  had  crowned  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1220.  Frederic,  imitating  his  grandfather,  labored  to  establish 
and  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  emperors  in  Italy,  to  depress  tlie 
minor  states  and  republics  of  Lorabardy,  and  to  diminish  the  im- 
mense wealth  and  power  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  bishops ;  and  to 
accomplish  these  objects,  he  continually  deferred  the  crusade, 
which  he  had  promised  with  an  oath.  Honorius,  on  the  other 
hand,  continually  urged  Frederic  to  enter  on  his  expedition  to 
Palestine;  yet  encouraged,  and   animated,  and   supported  the 

(17)  This  history  is  drawn  out  at  large  in  the  Origines  Gaelphicae,  Tom.  iii. 
Lib.  vii.  p.  247  4-c. 

(18)  Btnday'i  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  8  4^.  Gahr.  DanieVs  Histoire 
de  la  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  475  fyc.  Qerh.  du  Bois,  Historia  Eccles.  Paris.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  204  ^.  p.  257  ^. 

(19  These  events  are  stated  at  large  by  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  majoi,  p.  189 
fyc.  192, 195  As;.  See  also  Botdatfs  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  67.  Ra- 
vm  ThovraSy  Histoire  d'  Angletcrre,  Tom.  ii.  p.  304  ^.  [and  Hume's  History  of 
Eng.  vol.  i.  chap.  xi.  also  Jii&claine's  translation  and  enlargement  of  this  section. 
7Vl 
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cities  and  republics,  that  rented  the  emperor ;  and  raised  va- 
rious impediments  to  his  increasing  power.  Yet  this  hostility  did 
not,  at  present,  break  out  in  open  war. 

4  10.  But,  under  Ghregory  IX,  whose  former  name  was  Hu- 
golinus,  and  who  was  elevated  from  the  bishopric  of  Ostia  to  the 
pontificate,  AD.  1227,  an  old  man,  but  still  bold  and  resolute ; 
the  fire  which  had  been  long  burning  in  secret,  burst  into  a  flame. 
In  the  year  1227,  the  pontiff  excommunicated  the  emperor,  who 
still  deferred  his  expedition  to  Palestine;  but  without  proceeding 
in  due  form  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  without  regarding  the  em- 
peror's excuse  of  ill  health.  In  the  year  1228,  the  emperor  sailed 
with  his  fleet  to  Palestine :  but  instead  of  waging  war,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  he  made  a  truce- with  Saladiuy  on  recovering  Je- 
rusalem. While  he  was  absent,  the  pontiflf  raised  war  against 
him  in  Apulia,  and  endeavored  to  excite  all  Europe  to  oppose 
him.  Therefore  Frederic  hastened  back,  in  the  year  1229,  and 
after  vanquishing  his  enemies,  made  his  peace  with  the  pontiff,  in 
in  the  year  1230.  But  this  peace  could  not  be  durable,  as  Frede- 
ric would  not  submit  to  the  control  of  the  pontiff.  Therefore,  as 
the  emperor  continued  to  press  heavily  on  the  republics  of  Lom- 
bardy,  which  were  the  pontiff's  friends  ;  and  transferred  Sardinia, 
which  the  pontiff  claimed  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
to  his  son  Eniius  ;  and  wished  to  withdraw  Rome  itself  from  the 
power  of  the  pontiff ;  and  did  other  things  very  offensive  to  Grego- 
ry ;  the  pontiff,  in  the  year  1239,  again  laid  him  under  anathe- 
mas ;  and  accused  him  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  of  many 
crimes  and  enormities,  and  particularly  of  speaking  contemptuously 
of  the  christian  religion.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand, 
avenged  the  injuries  he  received,  both  by  written  publications, 
and  by  his  military  operations  in  Italy,  in  which  he  was  for  the 
most  part  successful  ;  and  thus  he  defended  his  reputation,  and 
also  brought  the  pontiff  into  perplexity  and  difficulty.  To  rescue 
himself,  in  some  measure,  in  the  year  1240,  Gregory  summoned 
a  general  council  to  meet  at  Rome ;  intending  to  hurl  the  empe- 
ror from  his  throne,  by  the  votes  of  the  holy  fathers.  But  Frede- 
ric, in  the  year  1241,  captured  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  was 
carrying  the  greater  part  of  the  prelates  to  the  council  at  Rome, 
and  seizing  the  persons  and  the  treasures  of  the  prelates,  he  cast 
them  into  prison.  Broken  down  by  these  calamities,  and  by  oth- 
ers of  no  less  magnitude,  Crregory  sunk  to  the  grave  a  few  days 
after.(20^ 

§  11.  The  successor  of  Gregory,  Geoffry  of  Milan,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Coelestine  I  v ,  died  before  his  consecration  : 

(20)  BesidcR  the  original  writers,  who  are  all  collected  by  Muratorij  Scriptort^s 
reruraltalicar.  and  the  authors  ofGerman  and  Italinn  history,  of  whom  however, 
few  or  none  are  impartial ;  the  reader  should  consult,  esj)pria!Iy,  Peter  ds  rineiSf 
Epistolar.  Liber  i.  and  Mattheio  Paris f  Historia  major.  Add  also  Raimald's  An- 
nals; Muratari's  Annates  Italiae,  Tom.  vii.  and  Anliq.  Italirac,  Tom.  iv.  p. 
^"SfSl?  ^.  and  others.     But  this  whole  history  needs  a  fuller  investigation. 

Vol.  ir.  44 
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and  after  a  long  interregnum,  in  the  year  1243,  Sinibald^  of  the 
(fenoese  family  of  JPte«otf€  who  were  counts,  succeeded,  under 
the  pontifical  name  of  Innocent  IV,  a  man  inferior  to  none  of  his 

Eredecessors  in  arrogance  and  insolence  of  temper.  (21)  Between 
im  and  Frederic^  there  were  at  first  negociations  for  peace  ;  but 
the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  pontifi*,  were  deemed  too  hard  by 
the  emperor.  Hence  Innocent,  feeling  himself  unsafe  in  any  part 
of  Italy,  AD.  1244,  removed  from  Genoa  to  Lyons  in  France; 
and  the  next  year,  assembled  a  council  at  Lyons,  in  the  presence 
of  which,  but  without  its  approbation,  (whatever  the  Roman  wri- 
ters may  affirm  to  the  contrary,) (22)  declared  Frederic  unworthy 
of  the  imperial  throne.  This  most  unrighteous  decision  of  the 
pontiff  had  such  influence  upon  ^e  German  princes,  who  were 
mfected  with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  that  they  elected, 
first,  Henry  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  on  his  death,  William 
count  of  Holland,  to  the  imperial  throne.  Frederic  continued 
the  war  vigorously  and  courageously,  in  Italy,  and  with  various 
success,  until  a  dysentery  terminated  his  life,  in  Apulia,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  AD.  1250.  On  the  death  of  his  foe.  Inno- 
cent returned  to  Italy,  in  the  year  1251.(23)  From  this  time,  es- 
pecially, (though  their  origin  was  much  earlier,)  the  two  noted 
factions  ot  Guelphs  and  Gibellinesj  of  which  the  former  sided 
with  the  pontiffs,  and  the  latter  with  the  emperors,  most  unhap- 
pily rent  asunder,  and  devastated,  all  Italy. (24) 

^  12.  Alexander  IV,  whose  name,  as  count  of  Segni  and  bish- 
op of  Ostia,  was  Raynald,  became  pontiff  on  the  death  of  Inno^ 
cent,  AD.  1254,  and  reigned  six  years  and  six  months.  Ex- 
cepting some  efforts  to  put  down  a  grandson  of  Frederic  II,  called 
Conradin,  and  to  quiet  the  perpetual  commotions  of  Italy,  he 
busied  himself  more  in  regulating  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  church, 
than  in  national  concerns.  The  Mendicant  monks,  or  the  Domi- 
nicans an  ^  Franciscans,  especially,  owed  much  to  his  benevo- 
lence.(25 .  Urban  IV,  before  his  election  to  the  pontificate  in 
1261,  was  Jamesy  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  man  born  of  obscure 
parentage  at  Troyes.     He   distinguished  himself  more  by  insti- 

(21)  Sec  MaUhtio  Parity  Ilisloiui  major,  especially  on  AD.  JU54,  p.  771. 

(22^  Tliis  council  is  clas^ued  anumg  ihvi  gencrtd  councils:  yet  the  French  do 
not  80  regard  it.  [t^eo  Bnssucfs  0<*fensio  deciarationis  cleri  Galiiri,  Tom.  i.  p. 
311.  jH'atalis  Jiltxanderj  llidl.  Eccles.  Selecla  Cap.  ^aecul.  xiii.  Disi*.  v.  art.  hi. 
§  8.  Ihi  Pin's  Anteurs  Ecdc^in.stiques,  Century  XIII.  cap.  i.  and  Walch'a  His- 
torie  der  Kirchenyersanirnl.  p.  730  ^-c.  There  were  about  140  prelates  in  the 
coancil.  Frederics  advocate  appealed  to  a  more  general  council.  The  pontiff 
maintained  it  to  be  general  enough.  WaUh  allows,  that  the  counsel  assented  to 
the  excommunication  of  the  empetor,  but  not  to  his  deposition^  which  was  the 
mere  sovereign  act  oftlic  pontif),  and  at  which  all  present  were  astonished.     TV.] 

(23)  See,  in  addition  to  the  writers  already  mentioned,  jH^ical.  dt  Curbio,  Vita 
Innocentii  IV.  io  Baluzes  Miscellanea,   Tom.  vii.  p.  353  &c. 

(24)  MuTotoris  Diss,  de  Guelfis  et  Gibcllinis;  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  niedii  aevi, 
Tom.  iv.  p.  60C. 

(25)  [Two  biographies  of  him  are  found  in  MunUorVs  Scriutores  rerum  Itali- 
car.  Tom  iii.  P.  i.  p.  5f)2  &c.     Scld.^ 
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tilting  the  festival  of  the  body  of  Christy  than  by  any  other 
achievement.  He  indeed  formed  many  projects :  but  he  exe- 
cuted few  of  them,  being  prevented  by  death,  in  the  year  1264, 
after  a  short  reign  of  three  years.  (26)  Not  much  longer  was  the 
reign  of  Clement  IV,  a  Frenchman,  and  bishop  of  Sabina,  under 
the  name  of  Guido  Fulcodi^  who  was  created  pontiff  in  the  year 
1265.  Yet  he  is  better  known,  on  several  accounts,  but  espe- 
cially for  his  conferring  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  brother  to  Levns  IX,  the  king  of  France ;  who  is  well  known 
to  have  beheaded  Conradin^  the  only  surviving  grandson  of 
Frederic  II,  after  conquering  him  in  battle,  and  this,  if  not  by 
the  counsel,  at  least  with  the  consent,  of  the  pontiff.  (27) 

§  1 3.  On  the  death  of  Clement  IV,  there  were  vehement  con- 
tests among  the  cardinals,  respecting  the  election  of  a  new  pon- 
tiff; which  continued  till  the  third  year,  when  at  last,  AD.  1271, 
Thibald  of  Placentia,  and  archdeacon  of  Liege,  was  chosen,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Chregory  X.(28)  He  had  been  called  from 
Palestine,  where  he  had  resided  ;  and  having  witnessed  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  christians  in  the  holy  land,  notliing  more  en- 
gaged his  thoughts  than  sending  them  succor.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  he  was  consecrated,  he  appointed  a  council  to  be  held  at 
Lyons  in  France,  and  attended  it  in  person,  in  the  month  of  May, 
AD.  1274.  The  principal  subjects  discussed,  were,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  tlie  christian  dominion  in  the  East,  and  the  reunion  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  This  has  commonly  been  reck- 
oned the  fourteenth  general  council  ;  .and  is  particularly  noticea- 
ble for  the  new  regulations  it  established  for  the  election  of  Roman 
pontifis,  and  the  celebrated  provision,  which  is  still  in  force,  re- 
quiring the  cardinal  electors  to  be  shut  up  in  conclave.(29)  Neith- 
er did  this  pontiff,  though  of  a  milder  disposition  than  many  oth- 
ers, hesitate  to  repeat  and  inculcate  that  odious  maxim  of  Grego- 
ry VII,  that  the  pontiff  is  supreme  lord  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Roman  empire.  For  in  the  year  1271,  he  sent  a 
menacing  letter  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  admonishing  them  to 
elect  an  emperor,  and  without  regarding  the  wishes  or  the  claims 
of  Alphonsus  king  of  Castile ;  otherwise,  he  would  appoint  a  head 
of  the  empire  himself.  Accordingly,  the  princes  assembled,  and 
elected  Rudolph  I,  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

§  14.  Gregory  X,  died  in  the  year  1276,  and  his  three  imme- 
diate successors  were  all  chosen  and  died  in  the  same  year.  In- 
nocent V,  previously  Peter  of  Tarantaise,  was  a  Dominican  monk, 

(26)  [His  biography  also  may  be  seen  in  Muratori's  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar. 
Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  593,  and  P.  ii.  p.  405.     Sckl.] 

(27)  [Two  lives  of  him  likewise,  are  in  MurtUarVs  Scriptores  rerum  Italic. 
Tom.  ill.  P.  i.  p.  594.     ScAZ.] 

(28)  The  records  of  this  election  were  published  by  Lucom  Wadding ^  Anoales 
Minorum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  330  &c. 

(29)  [The  acts  of  this  council  are  in  Hardvin's  Mllection,  Tom.  Tii.  p.  666 
Ac.     TV.]  i 
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and  bishop  of  Ostia.  Hadrian  V,  was  a  Genoese,  named  Otto-' 
bonus y  and  cardinal  of  St.  Hadrian.  John  XXI,  previously  Pe- 
ter,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  was  a  native  of  Portugal.  The  next 
pontiff,  who  came  to  the  chair  in  1277,  reigned  longer.  He  was 
John  Cajetan,  of  the  family  of  Ursini,  a  Roman,  and  cardinal  of 
St.  Nicolas,  and  assumed  the  title  of  JSTicolaus  III.  He,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  greatly  enlarged  what  is  called  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter ;  and,  as  his  actions  show,  had  formed  other 
great  projects,  which  he  would  undoubtedly  have  accomplished, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  energy  and  enterprize,  bad  he  not  premature- 
ly died  in  the  year  1280. 

§  15.  His  successor,  Martin  IV,  elected  by  the  cardinals  in 
128 1 ,  was  a  French  nobleman,  Sirnon  de  Brie^  a  man  of  equal 
boldness  and  energy  of  character  with  JVicolaiu.  For  he  ex- 
communicated Michael  Palaeolognsy  the  Greek  emperor ;  be- 
cause he  had  violated  the  compact  of  union  with  tlie  Latins,  which 
was  settled  at  the  council  of  Lyons  :  and  Peter  of  Arragen,  be 
divested  of  his  kingdoms,  and  of  all  his  property,  because  he  had 
seized  upon  Sicily  ;  and  he  bestowed  them  gratuitously  on  Charles^ 
son  to  the  king  of  France  :  and  was  projecting  many  other  things, 
consonant  to  the  views  of  the  pontiffs,  when  he  was  suddenly  over- 
taken by  death,  AD.  1285.  His  plans  were  prosecuted  by  his 
successor,  James  Savelli,  who  was  elected  in  1285,  and  took  the 
name  of  Honorius  IV.  But  his  distressing  disease  in  his  joints, 
[both  in  his  hands  and  his  feet,]  of  which  he  died  in  1287,  pre- 
vented his  attempting  any  thing  further.  JVicolaus  IV,  previous- 
ly Jerome  d'Ascoli,  bishop  of  Palaestrina,  who  attained  to  .the  pon- 
tifical chair  in  1288.  and  died  in  1292,  was  able  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  nations,  with  more  diligence 
and  care.  Hence,  he  is  represented  in  history,  sometimes,  as  the 
arbiter  in  tlie  disputes  of  sovereign  princes ;  sometimes,  as  the 
strenuous  asserter  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  church ; 
and  sometimes,  as  the  assiduous  promoter  of  missionary  labors 
among  the  Tartars  and  other  nations  of  the  East.  But  nothing 
lay  nearer  his  heart,  than  the  restoration  of  the  dominion  of  chris- 
tians in  Palestine,  where  their  cause  was  nearly  ruined.  In  this 
he  labored  strenuously  indeed,  but  in  vain ;  and  death  intercept- 
ed all  his  projects.(30) 

^16.  After  his  death,  the  church  was  without  a  head  till  the 
third  year,  the  cardinals  disagreeing  exceedingly  among  them- 
selves. At  length,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1295,  they  unanimously 
chose  an  aged  man,  greatly  venerated  for  his  sanctity,  Peter,  sur- 
named  de  Murrone,  from  a  mountain  in  which  he  led  a  solitary 
and  very  austere  mode  of  life,  who  assumed  the  pontifical  name 
of  Coelestine  V.     But  as  the  austerity  of  his  life  tacitly  censured 

(30)  [A  biograpliy  of*  this  pope  may  be  seen  in  MaraiorVs  Scriptores  r^rum 
Italicar.  Tom.  lii.  P.  i.  p.  612.     ScA/.] 
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the  corrupt  morals  of  the  Romish  court,  and  especially  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  as  he  showed  eery  plainly,  that  he  was  more  solicit- 
ous to  advance  the  holiness  of  the  church,  than  its  worldly  gran- 
deur, he  was  soon  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  office,  which  he 
had  reluctantly  assumed.  Hence  some  of  the  cardinals,  and  es- 
pecially Benedict  Cajetan,  persuaded  him  very  easily,  to  abdi- 
cate the  chair,  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  pontificate.  He  died 
AD.  1296,  in  the  castle  of  Fumone,  where  his  successor  detab- 
ed  him  a  captive,  lest  he  should  raise  disturbance.  But  after- 
wards, Clement  V,  enrolled  him  in  the  kalendar  of  the  saints. 
To  him,  that  sect  of  Benedictine  monks,  who  were  called,  after 
him,  Coelestines,  owed  its  origin ;  a  sect  still  existing  in  Italy 
and  France,  though  now  nearly  extinct,  and  differing  from  the 
other  Benedictines  by  their  more  rigid  rules  oflife.(31) 

§  17.  He  was  succeeded,  AD.  1294,  hy  Benedict ^  cardinal 
Cajetan,  the  man  by  whom  especially  he  had  been  induced  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  and  who  now  assumed  the  name  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  This  was  a  man  formed  to  produce  disturbance  both 
in  church  and  state ;  and  eager  for  confirming  and  enlarging  the 

Eower  of  the  pontiffs,  to  the  highest  degree  of  rashness.  From 
is  first  enti'ance  on  the  office,  he  arrogated  sovereign  power  over 
all  things  sacred  and  secular ;  overawed  kings  and  nations  with 
the  terror  of  his  bulls ;  decided  the  controversies  of  sovereigns, 
as  their  arbiter ;  enlarged  the  code  of  canon  law  by  new  acces- 
sions, namely,  by  the  sixth  Book  of  Decretals;  made  war, 
among  others,  particularly  on  the  noble  family  of  Colonna^  which 
had  opposed  his  election ;  in  a  word,  he  seemed  to  be  another 
Gregory  VII,  at  the  head  of  the  church.(32)  At  the  close  of 
the  century,  [AD.  1300,]  he  establ'shed  the  year  of  jubilee, 
which  is  still  solemnized  at  Rome.  The  rest  of  his  acts,  and  his 
miserable  exit,  belong  to  the  next  century.(33) 

§  18.  Although  Innocent  III,  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1215, 
had  forbidden  the  introduction  of  any  new  religions,  that  is,  new 
orders  of  monks  ;(34)  yet  by  Innocent  himself,  and  by  the  sub- 


(31)  See  Hijrp.  Hehjotj  Hietoirc  des  Ordres,  Tom.  vi.  p.  180.     [This  pope  \ 
a  history  of  his  own  lile,  which,  with  his  other  works,  is  in  the  Bibiiotb. 


)  terete 
max. 
Patrom'^Lusd.  Tom.  xxv.  p.  765.  Other  biographies  of  him,  are  to  bo  found  in 
Muratori' 8  Scripiotes  rerum  Italicar.  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  653  &c.  His  life  is  alio 
written  by  Papebrodif  Acia.  Sanctor.  Tom.  iv.  mens.  Maii.  p.  483.     ScfU.] 

(32)  A  formal  biography  of  him,  written  by  Jo.  RubeuSj  a  Benedictine  monk, 
was  published  at  Rome,  1(351.  4to.  under  the  title  of  Bonifacius  viii.  e  familia 
Cajetanorum  Principum  Romanus.  Pontifex.  [Another  biography  of  him,  by 
Bemh.  Gtddo,  is  extant  in  MuratarVs  Scriptores  rerum  Ital.  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p. 
641.  The  history  of  his  contests  with  the  king  of  France,  was  written  by  Peter 
de  PuVf  entitled  Histoire  du  diflerend  de  Philippe  le  Bel  et  de  Bonifoce  Tiii.  Paris 
1655.  Fol.  also  hy  Adr.  Baiilet^  Histoire  des  demelez  du  Pape  Boniface  viii,  avec 
Philippe  le  Bel ;  Paris  1718, 12  mo.  Schl.  For  a  summary  account  of  this  quar- 
rel, see  Gi^brd'*  History  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  507  &c.     TV.] 

(33)  In  this  account  of  the  pontiffii,  1  have  followed,  chiefly,  Dan.  Papebroehf 
Francis  Pa^y  and  Muratori,  in  his  Annales  Italiae  ;  yet  always  consulting  the 
original  writers,  whom  Muratori  has  collected  in  his  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar. 

(34)  [Acta  Concilii  Lateran.  IV.  Canon  13.     Ne  nimia  religionum  diversitas 
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sequent  pontifls,  many  religious  orders,  before  unknown,  were  not 
only  tolerated,  but  approved,  and  endowed  with  various  privileges 
and  honors.  And  considering  the  state  of  the  church  in  this  age, 
it  is  not  strange,  that  this  law  of  Innocent  was  tacitly  abrogated. 
For,  passing  by  other  reasons,  the  opposers  of  the  church,  parti- 
cularly the  nereticsy  were  every  where  multiplying ;  the  secular 
alergy^  as  they  were  called,  were  more  attentive  to  their  private 
interests  than  to  those  of  the  church,  and  lived  luxuriously  upon 
the  revenues  provided  by  their  predecessors ;  the  old  orders  of 
monks  had  nearly  all  abandoned  their  original  strictness,  and  dis- 
gusted the  people  by  their  shameful  vices,  their  sloth,  and  their 
licentiousness ;  and  all  advanced,  ratlier  than  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  heretics.  The  church  therefore  had  occasion  for 
new  orders  of  servants,  who  should  possess  both  the  power  and 
the  disposition,  to  conciliate  tlie  good  will  of  the  people,  and  di- 
minish the  odium  resting  on  the  Romish  church,  by  the  sanctity 
of  their  deportment,  and  to  search  out  and  harrass  the  heretics, 
by  their  sermons,  their  reasoning,  and  their  arms. 

^  19.  Some  of  the  orders  of  monks  that  originated  in  this  cen- 
tury, are  now  extinct,  while  others  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
Among  those  now  extinct,  were,  the  Humiliati;  who  originated 
anterior  to  the  13th  century,  but  were  first  approved,   and  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  by  Innocent  III.     These  were 
suppressed^  by  Pius  V,  on  account  of  their  extremely  corrupt 
morals,  AD.  1671.(35)     The  Jacobites^  mendicants;  who  were 
established  by  Innocent  III,  but  ceased  to  exist  in  this  very  cen- 
tury, subsequently,  I  think,  to  the  council  of  Lyons.(36)     The 
f^allischolares  ;  who  were  collected  not  long  after  the  commence* 
raent  of  the  century,  by  the  Scholares,  that  is,  the  four  professors 
of  theology  at  Paris,  and  hence,  were  first  called  Scholars  ;  but 
afterwards,  from  a  certain  valley  in  Campania,  to  which  they  re- 
tired in  the  year  1234,  their  name  was  changed  to  Fallischolares 
rScholars  of  the  valley]. (37)     This  society  was  first  governed  by 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  ;  but  it  is  now  united  with  the  canons 
regular  of  St.  Genevieve.     The  fraterity  of  the  blessed  virgin, 
mother  of  Christ ;  which  began  to  exist  AD.  1266,  and  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  year  1274.(38)     The  Knights  of  faith  and  cha- 
rity; established  in  France,  to  suppress  public  robberies,  and 
approved  by  Gregory  IX. (39)     The  eremite  brethren  of  St.  WiU 

gravem  in  ecclesia  Dei  confusionem  inducat,  firmiter  prohibemus  ne  quis  de 
caclcro  novam  religiooom  inveniat :  sed  quicunqiiA  voluerit  ad  religionem  onti- 
verti)  unam  de  approbatis  assumat.  Similiter  ^ui  voluerit  religiosam  domuni  fun- 
dare  de  novo,  rcgulam  et  institutionem  accipiat  de  religionibus  approbatis.  See 
Harduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  vii.  p.  31.     TV.] 

(35)  HelyoVs  Histoire  dca  Ordres,  Tom.  vi.  p.  161. 

(36)  Matth.  Paris,  Uistoria  major,  p.  161. 

(37)  Baulatfs  Historia  Acad.  Paris.   Tom.  iii.  p.  15.     Acta  Sancior.  mens. 
Fubruar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  482. 

(38)  Dionys.  SdmmarthanuSy  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  i.  p.  653.  &c. 

(39)  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  i.  Append,  p.  165.    Murtene's  Voyage  litteraire 
de  deaz  Bencdictins,  Tom.  ii.  p.  23  &c. 
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liatHf  duke  of  Aquitaine.(40)  I  pass  over  the  Brethren  of  the 
»ackj  the  BethlehemiteSy  and  several  others.  For  scarcely  any 
age  was  more  fruitful  than  this,  in  new  sects  of  monks,  living  un- 
der various  rules  and  regulations. (41)  ^ 

^"20.  Among  the  new  monastic  sects,  that  still  exist,  were  the 
Servants  of  the  ever  blessed  Virgin^  a  fraternity  founded  in  the  year 
1233,  in  Tuscany,  by  seven  pious  Florentines,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Philip  Benizi.  This  sect  adopted  indeed  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  but  it  was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  holy 
widowhood  of  the  blessed  virgin,  and  therefore  wore  a  black 
habit,(42)  and  had  other  peculiarities.  The  holy  wars  of  the 
christians  in  Palestine,  in  which  many  christians*  became  captives 
among  the  Muhammedans,  produced  near  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  the  order  of  Brethren  of  the  holy  Trinity,  which 
first  acquired  stability  and  permanence  in  this  century,  its  origi- 
nators were  John  de  Matha  and  Felix  de  Valois,  two  pious  men 
who  led  a  solitary  life  at  Cerfroy  in  the  diocess  of  Meaux,  where 
the  principal  house  of  the  sect  still  exists.  These  monks  were 
called  Brethren  of  the  holy  Trinity,  because  all  their  churches 
are  dedicated  to  the  holy  Trinity  ;  also  Mathurini,  because  their 
church  in  Paris  has  for  its  tutelar  saint  St.  Mathurinus ;  and 
likewise  Brethren  of  the  redemption  of  captives^  because  they 
are  required  to  make  the  redemption  of  christian  captives  from 
the  Muhammedans  a  primary  object,  and  to  devote  one  third  part 
of  their  revenues  to  this  purpose.  Their  rule  of  life  formerly  was 
austere ;  but  by  the  indulgence  of  the  pontics,  it  is  now  rendered 
easy  to  be  kept.  (4  3) 

^21.  But  the  sects  now  mentioned,  and  indeed  all  others, 
were  far  inferior  in  reputation,  in  privileges,  in  tlie  number  of 
members,  and  in  other  respects,  to  the  Mendicant  Orders,  (those 
which  had  no  permanent  revenues  or  possessions,)  which  were  first 
established  in  Europe  during  this  century.  This  sort  of  monks 
had  now  become  exceedingly  necessary  in  the  church.  For  the 
wealthy  orders,  withdrawn  by  their  opulence  from  solicitude  about 

(40)  Jo.  Bollandj  de  Ordine  Eremitnr.  S.  Guelielmi  Comment,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  Febr.  Tom.  ii.  p.  472  &c. 

(41)  Matth.  PariSf  Historia  major,  p.  81-5.  ed.  Watts.  Tot  jam  npparuerunt  or- 
dines  in  An||;lia,  ut  ordinum  coiifusio  inordinata.  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
other  countries  of  Europe  in  this  age. 

(42)  Besides  the  common  historians  of  the  monastic  orders,  who  are  not  always 
accurate,  see  Patd  the  Florentine's  Dialogus  de  origine  ordinis  Scrvorum  ;  in 
Jo.  Lamy's  Deliciae  Eruditorum,  Tom.  i.  p.  1 — 48. 

r43)  Offsides  Helyot  and  the  others,  see  Totasaint  du  Plessis.  Ilistoire  de.  1' 
Eglise  do  Meaux, Tom.  i.  p.  172,  and  566  &c.  fou/a^'f  Historia  Acad.  Paris.Tom. 
ii.  p.  523  ^.  Jint.  Wood  3  AnUq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  133  ^.  In  ancient 
writers,  this  sect  is  called  the  Order  of  tusesj  because  their  rule  required  the 
brethren  to  ride  on  asses,  and  forbid  their  using  horses.  See  Charles  du  Fresne'g 
Notes  on  Joinvill&'s  life  of  St.  Lewis,  p.  81  ^-c.  But  by  the  allowance  ofthe  pon- 
tiflTs,  thev  may  at  the  present  day,  use  horses,  if  they  have  occasion  ;  and  they 
do  use  them.  A  similar  Order  was  instituted  in  Spam,  AD.  1228,  by  Paid  JVo- 
lasco,  and  called  the  Order  of  St  Mary  for  the  ransoming  of  captives.  See  tlie 
Acta  Sanctor.  Januarii  Tom.  ii.  p.  980  ^. 
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religion,  and  from  obsequiousness  to  the  pontiffs,  and  indulging 
in  idleness,  voluptuousness,  and  all  kinds  of  vice,  could  no  longer 
be  employed  in  any  arduous  enterprise ;  and  the  heretics  were 
allowed  to  roam  about  securely,  and  to  gather  congregating^  of 
followers.  Besides,  all  the  parties  opposed  to  the  church,  looked 
upon  voluntary  poverty  as  the  primary  virtue  of  a  servant  of  Je- 
sus Christ :  they  required  their  own  teachers  to  live  in  poverty, 
like  the  apostles  ;  they  reproached  the  church  for  its  riches,  and 
for  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  the  clergy  growing  out  of  those 
riches  ;  and  by  their  commendation  of  poverty  and  contempt  of 
riches,  especially,  they  gained  the  atteution  and  the  good  will  of 
the  people.  A  class  of  people  therefore  was  very  much  wanted, 
who,  by  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  their  contempt  of  riches, 
and  the  external  sanctity  of  their  rules  of  life,  might  resemble  such 
teachers  as  the  heretics  both  commended  and  exhibited;  and 
whom  neither  their  worldly  interests  and  pleasures,  nor  the  fear 
of  princes  and  nobles,  could  induce  to  neglect  their  duties  to  the 
church  and  to  the  pontiff.  The  first  to  discern  this,  was  Innocent 
III,  whose  partialities  for  the  orders  professing  poverty,  were  most 
manifest  :(44)  and  the  subsequent  pontiffs,  learning  by  experience 
the  great  utility  of  these  orders,  continued  to  cherish  and  encou- 
rage them.  *  And  this  partiality  of  the  pontiffs  becoming  manifest, 
so  great  was  the  increase  of  numbers  in  these  orders,  that  they 
became  a  heavy  burden,  not  only  upon  the  people,  but  also  upon 
the  church. 

<§  22.  This  serious  evil,  Gregory  X,  endeavored  to  obviate, 
in  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  AD.  1272.  For  he  prohibited 
all  the  orders  that  had  originated  since  tlie  council  of  Innocent  III, 
held  at  Rome,  in  1215  :  and  in  particular,  he  reduced  the  un- 
bridled throngs  (as  he  denominates  them,)  of  the  mendicants,  to 
four  orders  ;  namely  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augustinian  Eremites.{4b)  The  Carmelites,  who  were  first 
established  in  Palestine,  in  the  preceding  century,  were  in  this  re- 
moved to  Europe;  and  by  Honorius  III,  AD.  1226,  placed 
among  the  approved  orders  in  the  western  church.  The  order  of 
Jlugustinians  or  Eremites,  was  formed  by  Alexander  IV,  in  the 
year  1256  ;  for  he  required  various  societies  of  Eremits,  of  which 
some  followed  the  regulations  of  William  the  Eremite,  and  oth- 
ers wished  to  be  considered  as  following  Augustine,  and  others 

(44^  [fnnocent  sent  these  Mendicant  monks  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  as 
heralds  of  the  papal  power ;  and  to  increase  their  rospectabilitv  and  influence, 
he  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  declared  them  to  be 
responsible  immediately  and  solely  to  the  sec  of  Rome.     Schl.^ 

(45)  Concilium  Lugdun.  11.  AD.  1274.  Can.  xxiii.  (in  Harduin's  Concilia, 
Tom.  vii.  p.  735.^  Importuna  petentium  inhiatio  religionum  (thus  the  monastic 
orders  are  descrioed)  muitiplicationem  extorsit,  verum  etiam  nliquorum  prae- 
sumptuosa  t^meritas  diversornm  ordinum,  praecipue  Mendicantium — effrenatam 

Xiasi  roultitndinem  adinvenit. — Hinc  ordines  post  dictum  concilium  (Lateranense 
D.  1215.)  adinventos — perpetuae  prohibitioni  subjicimus. 
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called  themselves  by  other  names,  to  all  unite  in  one  fraternity, 
and  live  under  the  same  rules,  namely  those  said  to  be  prescribed 
by  Augu8tine,(46) 

^  23.  As  these  orders  had  liberty  from  the  pontlfis  to  spread 
themselves  every  where,  and  to  instruct  the  people  and  to  teach 
the  youth ;  and  as  they  exhibited  a  far  greater  shew  of  piety  and 
sanctity  than  the  older  orders  of  monks ;  all  Europe  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  admiration  and  reverence  for  them.  Very  many 
cities,  as  appears  from  the  most  credible  documents,  were  divided 
for  their  sakes  into  four  sections  ;  of  which,  the  iSrst  was  assigned 
to  the  Dominicans,  the  second  to  the  Franciscans,  the  third  16 
the  Carmelites,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Augustinians.  The  people 
frequented,  almost  exclusively,  the  churches  of  the  mendicants, 
and  but  seldom  asked  for  the  sacraments,  as  they  are  called,  or 
for  burial,  except  among  them  :  which  naturally  called  forth  griev- 
ous complaints,  from  the  ordinary  priests  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  parishes.  Indeed  the  history  of  this  and  the  following  centu- 
ries, shews,  that  so  great  was  the  reputation  and  the  influence  of 
these  mendicant  Friars^  that  they  were  employed  in  transactions 
of  the  highest  magnitude,  in  negotiations  for  peace,  in  tlie  ratifi- 
cation of  treaties,  in  shaping  the  policy  of  courts,  in  arranging 
financial  concerns,  and  in  various  other  functions  totally  at  va- 
riance with  the  monastic  profession. 

^  24.  But  the  Dominicans   and   Franciscans  acquired  much 

S eater  glory  and  power,  than  the  other  two  orders  of  mendicants, 
uring  three  centuries  they  had  the  direction  of  nearly  every 
thing  in  church  and  state,  held  the  highest  offices  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  taught  with  almost  absolute  authority  in  all  the 
schools  and  churches,  and  defended  the  authority  and  majesty  of 
the  Roman  pcHitifis,  against  kings,  bishops,  and  heretics,  with 
amazing  zeal  and  success.  What  the  Jesuits  were,  after  die  re- 
formation by  Imther  commenced,  the  same  were  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  times  of 
Luther,  the  soul  of  the  whole  church  and  state,  and  the  projec- 
tors and  executors  of  all  the  enterprises  of  any  moment. — Domi- 
nic^  a  Spaniard  of  Calahorra,  and  of  the  illustrious  family  of  GftM- 
manj  a  regular  canon  of  Osma,  a  man  of  very  ardent  tempera- 
ment, burning  with  hatred  against  the  heretics,  who  then  greatly 
disquieted  the  church,  went  with  a  few  companions  into  France  to 
engage  in  combat  with  them  ;  and  with  sermons  and  written  com* 

5ositions,  with  military  force  and  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  the 
nquisitionj  which  owed  its  origin  to  him,  he  attacked  most  vigo- 
rously, and  not  without  success,  the  Albigenses  and  the  other 
opposers  of  the  church.     Then  going  into  Italy,  he  readily  ob- 

(46)  This  ordinance  is  found  in  the  BuUarium  Komanum,  Tom.  i.  p.  110.  of 
the  new  edition.  BeRides  the  writers  on  all  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  histo- 
rians of  the|Augu8tiniau  order  in  particular,  see  the  Acta  Sanctorum  mensis  Feb- 
raarii,  Tom.  ii.  p.  472. 
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tained,  after  such  achievements,  great  favor  with  the  pontiffi,  /n- 
noeent  I  [I,  and  Honorius  III,  and  obtained  leave  to  establish  a 
new  fraternity,  to  be  especially  opposed  to  heretics.  At  first,  he 
and  his  associates  adopted  the  rule  of  the  canons,  commonly  call- 
ed St.  Augustine's  J  with  the  addition  of  a  few  precepts  that  were 
^  more  rigid  :  but  he  afterwards  went  over  to  the  class  of  monks, 
and  in  a  convention  of  the  fraternity  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1220, 
he  enjoined  upon  them  poverty  and  contempt  for  all  permanent 
revenues  and  possessions.  Soon  after  the  transaction  at  Bologna, 
he  died,  in  the  year  1221.(47)  The  members  of  the  order  were 
at  first  called  Preaching  friars  (.Fratres  Praedicaiores)  ;  be- 
cause their  attention  was  principally  devoted  to  instructing  man- 
kind by  preaching  :  but  afterwards  they  were  named,  from  their 
founder,  Dominicans. (48) 

^47)  Sco  Jac.  Echard  and  Jac.  Quetif's  ScriploreB  Ordinis  Domin.  Paris  1719. 
Foi.  Tom.  i.  p.  84  &c.  Acta  Sanctor.  April.  Tom.  iii.  p.  872  &c.  JVico/.  Jan- 
senius,  Vita  S.  Dominici,  Antw.  1672.  8vo.  and  the  long  list  of  writers  meotion- 
ed  by  Jo.  Alh.  FahriciuSy  BibliotL.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  ti.  p.  137  &c.  to  which 
may  be  added  several  otbers,  and  (ispccially  Anton.  Bremonas  BuIIarium  Ordi« 
nis  Doroinici,  published  at  Roioe;  but  which  has  not  fallen  in  my  way.  [Also 
the  Annales  Ord.  Praedicatorum,  Uom.  1756.  Fol.  Tom.  i.  which  yolume  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  life  of  St.  Dominic.  Scld. — That  St.  Dominie  was  of  the 
noble  family  of  Guzman^  has  been  disputed  :  but  it  is  agreed,  that  he  was  born 
at  Calahorra,  AD.  1170 ;  and  that  he  was  early  sent  to  the  high  school  at  Valen- 
cia, where  he  studied  theology  four  years,  and  led  an  austere,  and  studious  life. 
In  the  year  lli^,  the  bishop  of  Osnia  made  him  a  presbyter,  and  a  canon  of  his 
cathedral.  He  soon  afler  became  sub-prior  of  that  nody.  He  was  now  very  de- 
votional, studious,  zealous  for  the  faith,  and  a  great  preacher.  In  1206,  the  oisfa- 
op  took  Dominic  with  him  into  the  south  of  (ranee,  where  they  met  the  papal 
legate  and  others,  then  laboring  with  little  effect  to  convert  the  Albigenses.  Ihe 
bishop  of  Osma  told  lliem,  tliey  did  not  take  the  ri^ht  course  ;  that  they  ought 
to  go  forth  unadorned ,  and  without  purse  or  scrip,  like  the  apostles.  He  and 
s  Dominic  set  them  a  pattern,  which  they  followed,  with  better  sucoess.  After 
visiting  Rome,  the  bisiiop  had  leave  from  the  pope  to  preach  in  France  during 
two  years.  He  did  so,  with  Dominic  to  assist  him.  Many  others  also  labored 
with  them.    After  the  return  of  the  bishop  to  Spain,  Dominic  continued  to 

{•reach  to  the  heretics,  sometimes  with  assistants,  and  sometimes  almost  alone, 
n  1208,  a  papal  legale  was  murdercM^l,  and  a  crusade  commenced.  Dominic 
persevered,  with  great  zeal  and  fortitude,  preaching,  and  begging  his  bread  from 
door  to  door.  He  gradually  drew  around  him  several  persons  of  like  spirit.  In 
the  year  1215,  he  attended^the  general  council  of  tlie  Lateran,  and  obtained 
leave  to  establish  a  new  order  of  monks  ;  yet  adopting  some  one  of  the  already 
approved  rules.  He  adopted  that  of  St.  Augustine:  founded  monasteries  of 
Preaching  Friars  in  diverse  places  ;  and  was  constituted  General  of  the  whole. 
He  was  very  active,  and  efficient,  till  his  death  in  1221.  His  sixty  monasteries, 
divided  into  eight  provinces,  now  fell  under  the  care  of  his  successor  and  biog- 
rapher, Jordan^  a  noted  preacher  of  the  Order,  educated  at  Paris.  He  presided 
over  the  Dominicans,  till  AD.  1237  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Raymund  de  Penna- 
fortj  till  1275  ;  when  John  of  Wildcshausen  became  the  general.  In  the  year 
1277,  the  Order  had  thirty -five  cloisters  for  men  in  Spain,  fif\y-two  in  France, 
thirty-two  in  Tuscany,  fif\y -three  in  Germany,  forty-six  in  Lombardy,  thirty  in 
Hungary,  thirty-six  in  Poland,  twenty-eight  in  Denmark,  forty  in  England,  be- 
sides some  in  other  countrie?,  and  a  large  number  of  nunneries.  The  next  year, 
it  counted  fbur  hundred  and  seventeen  cloisters.  See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch. 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  3^2  ^'e-     Tr.] 

(48)  In  ancient  writers,  they  arc  sometimes  called  also  Major  Friars  (Fratres 
Majores).  See  Ant.  Mattliaeus,  Analccta  veteris  aevi^  Tom.  ii.  p.  172.  But  this 
was  rather  a  nick-name,  by  which  they  wete  distin|;uished  from  the  Franciscans^ 
who  called  themselves  Minor  Friars  (Fratres-  Minores).    In  France,  and  the 
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§  25.  Francis^  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi  in  Umbria,  a 
dissolute  and  reckless  youth,  upon  recovering  from  a  very  threat- 
ening sickness,  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  Keen- 
tious,  vicious  conduct,  exhibited  in  his  life  and  behavior  a  kind 
of  religious  idiocy;  and  subsequently,  in  the  year  1208,  having 
accidentally  heard  in  a  church  the  words  of  the  Savior,  Matlh.  x. 
10.  [Provide  neither  gold^  nor  silver^  nor  brass  in  your  purses^ 
nor  scrip  for  your  journey  ^fucJ]  he  conceived,  that  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel,  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  consisted  in  absolute 
penury  of  all  things ;  and  this  therefore  he  prescribed  for  himself, 
and  some  others  who  followed  him.  He  was  unquestionably,  an 
honest  and  pious  man  ;  but  grossly  ignorant,  and  weakened  in 
his  intellect  by  the  force  of  his  disease.  His  new  fraternity  was 
viewed  by  Innocent  HI,  as  well  suited  to  the  exigences  of  the 
church  at  that  time,  and  was  formally  approved  by  Honorius  Illy 
AD.  1223,  and  had  become  very  numerous,  when  its  founder 
died,  in  the  year  1226.  To  manifest  his  humility,  Francis  would 
not  allow  the  members  of  his  order  to  be  called  Brethren  (Fra- 
tres)j  but  only  lAttle  Brothers  (Fraterculi)  ;  in  Italian  Fratri- 
cellos;  in  Latin,  Fratres  Minores  [Minorites]  :  which  is  the 
name  they  still  retain.  (49) 

neighboring  countries,  they  were  called  Jacobins  or  Jacobites;  because  the  first 
domicil  granted  to  them  at  Paris,  wa8  and  ifl  wtill  sacred  to  St.  James,  [Rue  de  SH. 
James. — In  England,  they  were  called  Black  Friars,  from  the  color  of  their 
habit;  and  the  part  of  London  where  they  first  dwelt,  is  still  called  by  this  name. 

(49)  The  life  of  St.  Francis  was  written  by  Boiuivcntura  ;  and  has  been  oflen 
poblisbed.  put  of  all  the  writers  who  give  account  of  hiui,  the  most  full,  is 
Lucas  Wadding,  [an  Irish  Franciscan  monk,  who  died  at  Rome,  AD.  1G57,]  ia 
the  first  volume  of  his  Annales  Minorum  ;  a  work  containing  a  very  ample  his- 
tory  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  confirmed  by  innumerable  documentii,  and  pub- 
lished with  considerable  enlargement,  hy  Joseph  Maria  Fanaccn  ah  Ebora^^  Rome 
17^  and  onwards,  in  eighteen  volumes,  Folio.  The  same  Wadding  published 
the  Opuscula  Sti  Francisci,  Antw.  1G23.  4to.  and  the  Bibliothcca  Ordinis  Mino- 
rum, Rome  1G50.  4to.  The  other  writers  on  this  celebrated  Hcct,  arc  mentioned 
b^  Jo.  Alh.  FabriciuSf  Biblioth.  Latina  mcdii  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  573  &c.  [St.  Fran- 
as  was  born  at  Assisi,  AD.  11^2;  and  at  his  baptism,  was  uamod  John.  Dut  his 
father,  being  a  merchant,  who  did  much  business  in  the  south  of  France,  brought 
him  into  such  familiar  intercourse  with  Frenchmen,  that  lie  Icajncd  to  speak 
their  language  fluently;  and  was  thence  called  Franciscus.  Uis  father  educated 
him  for  his  own  business,  and  early  employed  him  in  trafiic.     But  he  was  negli- 

Snt  in  business,  profligate,  and  debauched  ;  yet  generous  to  the  poor,  and  brave. 
8  always  acted  from  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  his  imagination  overpowered 
his  judgment.  AAer  his  sickness,  he  resolved  to  be  religious,  and  became  as  ex- 
traviu^nt  in  this  course,  as  he  was  before  in  his  worldly  pleasures.  Meeting 
ODe  day  a  leper,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  kissed  the  sores  of  the  sick  man, 
and  jave  him  alms;  and  this,  to  overcome  the  revolting  feelings  of  his  nature. 
He  rancied,  that  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  that  he  had  visions  and  prophetic 
dreams.  In  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  saw  a  multitude  of  beggars  about  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  exchanged  clothes  with  pne  of  the  most  shabby,  and 
herded  some  days  with  the  rest.  Praying  one  day  near  the  walls  of  a  decayed 
church  at  Assisi,  he  heard  a  voice  saying:  Go  Francis,  and  repair  my  house, 
which  you  see  is  decayed,  lie  immediately  went  and  sold  a  large  amount  of 
cloth  belonging  to  his  father,  and  brought  the  avails  to  the  priest  of  that  church, 
who  hesitated  to  receive  it.  His  father  was  offended,  and  attempted  to  arrest 
him  as  a  dersnged  person ;  in  which  light  he  was  now  generally  viewed  by  his 
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§  26.  These  two  orders  wooderfully  supported  the  tottering 
fabric  of  the  Romish  church,  in  various  ways ;  as,  by  searching  out 
and  extirpating  heretics,  by  performing  embassies  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  church,  and  by  confirming  the  people  in  their  loyalty 
to  the  pontiffs.  Sensible  of  their  good  services  and  fidelity,  the 
pontiffs  employed  them  in  all  the  more  important  offices  and  trans- 
actions, and  likewise  conferred  on  them  the  highest  and  most  in- 
vidious privileges  and  advantages. (50)  Among  these  preroga- 
tives, it  was  not  the  least,  that  in  all  places,  and  without  license 
from  the  bishops,  they  might  preach  publicly,  be  confessors  to  aJl 
who  wished  to  employ  them,  and  grant  absolutions.  They  were 
also  furnished  with  ample  power  to  grant  indulgences;  by  which 
the  pontiffs  aimed  to  furnish  the  Franciscans  especially,  with  the 

fellow  townsmen.  In  the  year  1206,  his  father  took  all  property  out  of  bis 
hands,  lest  ho  should  squander  it;  and  he  now  clothed  himself  in  skins  and 
lived  like  a  beggar,  travelling  up  and  down  the  country,  and  exhorting  all  to  be 
religious.  Some  regarded  him  as  insane,  and  others  as  a  saint.  By  begmoz  he 
raised  money  to  repair  not  only  the  old  church  before  mentioned,  butlikewisa 
two  others  ;  one  of  which,  near  Assisi,  was  called  the  church  of  Portiancula 
where  he  fixed  his  head  quarters,  and  at  length  established  hit  new  order  of 
monks,  about  the  year  1208.  Absolute  poverty,  entire  obedience,  much  fastios 
and  prayer,  with  constant  efforts  to  convert  sinners,  were  the  requisites  for  ad- 
mission to  his  Order.  In  the  year  1210,  he  had  but  eleven  followere,  when  he 
obtained  leave  of  the  pope  to  continue  his  monaatery.  In  1211,  be  sent  his 
monks  all  over  Italy,  to  preach,  and  beg  their  bread.  The  order  now  increased 
rapidly,  and  was  in  high  repute.  Francis  himself  travelled,  and  preached  and 
had  revelations,  and  wrought  miracles.  Once,  while  preaching,  he  could  not  be 
heard,  for  the  chattering  of  numerous  swallows.  He  turned  to  them  and  said- 
"  My  sisters  you  have  talked  lung  enoueh,  it  is  time  now  for  me  to  sneak  -  do 
you  keep  silence,  while  the  word  <»f  God  is  preached."  They  instantly  obey- 
ed. In  1212,  he  attempted  to  sail  to  the  East,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  Muham- 
medans  ;  but  the  winds  drove  him  back.  In  the  year  1214,  he  v?fent  to  Moroc- 
co, and  preached  awhile,  without  effect,  among  the  believers  in  Muhammod.  In 
1215,  he  attended  the  Lateran  council,  when  Innoceni  III,  publicly  declared  his 
approbauon  of  the  Franciscan  society.  In  1216,  he  held  at  Assisi  the  first  sene- 
raT  chapter  of  his  order  ;  the  next  year  cardinal  UgoUno,  afterwards  pope  Owo- 
ry  IX,  became  patron  of  the  order :  the  year  following,  1219,  no  less  than  five 
thousand,  are  said  to  have  attended  the  general  chapter.  He  now  sent  his 
preachers  abroad  all  over  Europe.  He  himself,  this  year  went  to  Eeypt.  and 
preached  to  the  Sultan  of  that  country.  On  his  return  he  found  that  bw  dipulv 
general,  EUas,  had  relaxed  somewhat  the  strictness  of  his  rules :  but  he  restored 
things  to  their  former  state.  He  would  not  allow  splendor  in  his  churches,  nor 
the  formationof  libraries;  and  individuals  must  not  own  even  a  psalter  or  hymn 
book.  In  1^,  five  Franciscan  missionaries  were  put  to  death  in  Morocco  • 
which  contributed  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the  order,  and  to  enlaree  it  In 
1222,  the  pope  gave  the  Franciscans  a  right  to  preach  every  where,  and  to' hear 
confessions,  and  grant  absolutions,  in  all  places.  In  1234,  St.  Francis  afler 
praying  for  greater  conformity  with  Christ,  W  scars,  or  fungus  flesh,  it  is  said, 
formed  on  his  hands  and  feet  and  side,  to  represent  the  five  wounds  of  Christ! 
R"TA  'rn  ?  [  '"T'cJSF  yi^""^^^  ''^«*^  «°  f"^^»'d»  «l  Assisi,  and  at  last  died, 
xo]  xxvi-r      4^  &c^^  ]       Banaventura,  1.  c.  and  Schroeckh^s  Kirchenge^h! 

(50)  Matth.  Parij,  Historia  major,  p.  684,  savs:  Our  lord  the  pope  now  made 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  contrary  to  tteir  wishes,  I  suppSe,  and  to  the 
jnjurv  and  scandal  of  their  Order,  his  publicans  and  his  bedeli.'-Tdem,  p.  m. 
Our  lord  the  pope  has  not  ceased  to  amass  treasures,  making  the  Dominicin^ 

^"Te^ai^  n  r;«¥1SJ*""r  '^''"  inclinations,  not  JislJs  of  men,  but  of  ^ 
ney.  See  also  p.  662, 664,  and  many  other  places.  At  the  year  1236,  p.  364.  be 
says:  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  counsellom  and  envoys  oTprioc^s, 
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meaus  of  support.(51)  But  these  favors,  conferred  in  such  pVo* 
fusion  upon  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  while  they  weakened 
the  ancient  discipline,  and  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  first  and 
second  orders  of  the  clergy,  produced  deadly  hatred  between  the 
mendicant  orders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  on 
the  other,  and  caused  violent  struggles  and  commotions  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself. (52)  And 
although  the  pontiffs  of  this  and  the  following  centuries,  used  va- 
rious means  to  compose  and  terminate  these  commotions,  yet  they 
were  never  able  to  extinguish  them,  because  the  bterests  of  the 
church  required,  that  its  most  faithful  servants  and  satelites,  the 
mendicant  monks,  should  continue  to  be  honored  and  be  safe.(53) 
§  27.  Among  these  contests  of  the  mendicants  with  the  bishops, 
the  priests,  the  schools,  and  the  other  monastic  orders,  the  most  no- 
ted is  that  of  the  Dominicans  with  the  university  of  Paris ;  which 
commenced  in  the  year  1228,  and  was  protracted  with  various  suc- 
cess till  AD.  1259.  The  Dominicans  claimed  the  privilege  of 
having  two  theological  chairs  in  that  university.  One  of  these,  the 
university  took  from  them ;  and  also  passed  a  statute,  that  no  or- 
der of  monks  should  be  allowed  two  theological  chairs  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  Dominicans  pertinaciously  insisted  on  having  a  se- 
cond chair :  and,  as  they  would  not  be  quiet,  the  universitfr  sever- 

Rnd  even  secretaries  to  oar  lord  the  pope ;  thus  securing  to  themselves  too  much 
secular  favor.  At  the  year  1231),  p.  4t)5.  he  says :  At  that  time  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  were  the  counsellors  and  special  envoys  of  kings ;  and,  as  for- 
merly those  clothed  in  sofl  raiment  were  in  king's  houses,  so  at  this  time,  those 
clothed  in  vile  raiment,  were  in  the  houses,  the  Jialls,  and  the  palaces  of 
princes. 

(51)  See  Bahize,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  4!)0.  Tom.  vii.  p.  392.  It  ig  notori- 
ous, that  no  sect  of  monks  had  more  or  ampler  indvl^encies  for  distributioii, 
than  the  Franciscans.  Without  them,  these  good  friars,  who  were  required 
to  have  no  possessions  and  revenues,  could  not  have  lived  and  multiplied.  As 
a  substitute  for  fixed  revenues,  therefore,  this  extensive  sale  of  indtUgendeM  wu 
granted  them. 

(52)  See  Baiuze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  p.  441. 

(53)  See  Jo.  Launoi,  Explicata  ecclcsiae  traditio  circa  canonem  :  Omnis  utri' 
usque  serus;  Opp.  Tom  i.  P.  i.  p.  247  &c.  Rich.  Simon^  Critique  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  des  Auteurs  Eoclesiast.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tome  i.  p.  326.  Jac.  Latfant, 
Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  Tom.  i.  p.  310.  Tom.  ii.  p.  8.  Jac.  Eehard's  Sorip- 
tores  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  404  &c.  The  writers  of  this  and  the  following 
centuries  are  full  of  these  contests.  [Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  injured,  by 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  mendicant  monks,  especially,  because  these  monks, 
being  dependant  on  the  kindness  of  the  people  for  their  daily  support,  (as  in  after 
times  the  Jesuits  were,)  endeavored  to  secure  the  eood  will  of  tne  people,  by  the 
indalsent  manner  of  treating  them  in  their  confessions ;  and  thus  the  parish 
churcties  became  almost  empty,  while  those  of  the  Mendicants  were  full  of  wor- 
shippers. They  also  received  pay  for  saying  masses ;  and  allowed  to  the  rich  a 
burial  in  their  inclosures ;  for  which  they  were  very  generously  rewarded.  This 
however  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  disquietude.  As  the  proceedings  of  the 
mendicants  were  supposted  by  we  ambitious  pontiff,  Gregoru  IX,  they  kept  no 
terms  with  the  bishops,  nor  with  the  civil  authorities.  They  depreciated,  in 
their  writinirs,  and  in  the  schools,  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  exalted  that  of 
the  pope.  They  spoke  of  the  former  as  mere  clergymen,  who  were  bound  to 
obey  implicitly  the  commands  of  Christ's  vice^^erent ;  while  the  latter,  they  rep- 
resented as  a  visible  deity.  Such  good  services  must  be  appreciated  and  re- 
warded, and  such  useful  men  must  be  esteemed  and  valued.     Schl.'] 
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ed  them  from  its  connexion.  Violent  commotion  ensued,  on 
both  sides.  The  controversy  was  carried  before  the  court  of 
Rome;  and  Alexander  IV,  in  the  year  1255,  ordered  the  uni- 
versity, not  only  to  restore  the  Dominicans  to  their  former  stand- 
ing in  that  literary  body,  but  also  to  allow  them  as  many  [pro- 
fessorial] chairs  as  they  chose  to  occupy.  The  university  bold- 
ly resisted;  and  a  dubious  contest  ensued.  But  Alexander  FV, 
terrified  and  bore  down  upon  the  Parisian  doctors,  with  so  many 
severe  edicts,  mandates,  and  epistles,  (to  the  number,  it  is  said, 
of  forty,)  that,  in  the  year  1259,  they  yielded,  and  according  to 
the  will  of  the  pontiff,  conceded  both  to  the  Dominicans  and  to 
the  Franciscans  all  they  wished  for.(54)  And  hence  arose  that 
inveterate  dislike  and  alienation,  not  yet  entirely  done  away,  be- 
tween the  university  of  Paris  and  the  mendicant  orders,  especially 
that  of  the  Dominicans. 

^  28.  In  this  famous  dispute,  no  one  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
university  more  strenuously  and  spiritedly,  than  William  of  St. 
Amour,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  man  of  genius  and  worthy 
of  a  better  age.  For  in  his  other  writings  and  sermons,  but  more 
especially  in  his  book  on  the  Perils  of  the  latter  times,  he  attack- 
ed with  great  severity  all  the  mendicants  collectively ;  maintain- 
ing, that  their  mode  of  life  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
and  that  it  had  been  inconsiderately,  and  through  mistake,  (per 
errorem,)  as  he  expresses  it,  confirmed  by  the  pontiffs,  and  the 
church.  This  very  celebrated  book  derived  its  title  from  the  po- 
sition of  its  author,  that  the  predictions  of  Paul,  2  Tim.  iii.  1 
&c.  concerning  the  perils  of  the  latter  times,  was  fulfilled  in  the 
mendicant  friai's ;  which  he  endeavors  to  evince  from  their  Ever- 
lasting Ootpel,  a  book  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
Against  this  formidable  adversary,  the  ire  of  the  Dominicans  es- 
pecially was  kindled ;  and  they  did  not  cease  to  persecute  him, 
till  Alexander  IV,  in  tlie  year  1256,  ordered  his  book  to  be  pub- 
licly burnt,  and  the  author  to  quit  France ;  that  he  might  no  more 
excite  the  Sarbonne  to  hostility  against  the  mendicants.  Wil- 
liam obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  pontiff,  and  retired  to  his  native 
country  in  Burgundia.  But,  under  Clement  IV,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  explained  his  book  in  a  larger  work,  and  at  last  died  there, 
in  the  highest  estimation.  (55) 

(54)  See  Ctus.  E^asse  dt  Bmday's  Historia  Acad.  Paris,  Tom.  iii.  p.  13d  &c. 
240,  244;  24S,  266  &«.  Jo.  Cordesivs,  (whose  assumed  name  is  Aiitopkilus^) 
Prae&tio  Histor.  et  Apologetica  ad  Opera  Gml.  de  S.  Amore.  Anion.  Touron, 
Vie  de  S.  Thomas,  p.  134.  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  247,  366 
dec.  Tom.  iv.  p.  14,  52,  106,  2<;3.  Among  the  ancients,  Mattk.  Paris,  Uistoria 
major,  AD.  1228.  and  JVdngiSf  Chronicon;  in  Dackery's  Spicilegium,  Tom.  iii. 
p.  38  &/C. 

^55)  The  Parisian  theologians  to  this  time,  hold  IVilUam  and  his  book  io  high 
Mtimation  ;  and  wannly  contend  that  he  was  not  enrolled  among  the  keretict; 
while  the  Dominicans  regard  him  as  a  heretic  of  the  6rst  rank.  His  works,  so  ikr 
as  they  could  be  found,  were  published  by  John  Cordesivs^  at  Constance,  (as  the 
title  page  expresses ;  but  in  fact,  at  Paris  J  1632,  4to.  with  a  Jong  and  learned 
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^  29.  This  general  odium  against  the  mendicant  orders,  arising 
from  the  high  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  pontiffs,  was 
not  a  little  increased,  by  the  immense  pride  and  arrogance  which 
they  displayed  on  all  occasions.  For  they  pretended  to  be  di- 
vinely excited  and  commissioned,  to  explain  and  defend  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ ;  the  priests  of  all  other  classes  and  orders,  they 
treated  with  contempt,  declaring  that  themselves  alone  under- 
stood the  true  way  of  salvation ;  they  extolled  the  efficacy  of  their 
indulgences  ;  and  they  boasted  immoderately  of  their  familiar  in- 
tercourse witli  God,  with  the  virgin  Mary,  and  with  all  the  glori- 
fied saints :  and  by  such  means,  they  so  deluded  and  captivated 
the  uninformed,  and  simple  multitude,  that  they  employed  iheim 
only  as  their  spiritual  guides. (56)  A  prominent  place  anK>ng  the 
instances  of  their  crafty  arrogance,  is  due  to  the  fable,  circulated 
by  the  Carmelites,  respecting  Simon  Stocky  a  general  of  their  or- 
der, who  died  near  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  said, 
the  virgin  Mary  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  him,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  eternally  lost,  who  should  expire  clothed  in  the 
short  mantle,  worn  on  their  shoulders  by  the  Carmelites,  and  call- 
ed the  scapular. {^1)  And  this  fiction,  equally  ridiculous  and  im- 
pious, has  found  advocates  even  among  the  ponti£fs.(58) 

^  30.  But  these  very  orders,  which  seemed  to  be  the  princi- 
pal supports  of  the  Romish  power,  gave  the  pontiffs  immense 
trouble,  not  long  after  the  decease  of  Dominic  and  Francis :  and 
the  difficulties,  though  often  dispelled  for  a  time,  continually 
recurred,  and  brought  the  church  into  great  jeopardy.  In  the 
first  place,  these  two  most  powerful  orders,  contended  with  each 
other  for  precedence ;  and  attacked  and  warred  upon  each  other 
in  their  pubhcations,  and  with  invectives  and  criminations.  At- 
tempts were  frequently  made  to  stop  these  contentions ;  but  the 
firebrand  that  kindled  them  could  never  be  extinguished.(59)     Ip 

pre&ce,  in  which  tho  repiilation  and  tho  orthodoxy  of  the  author  aro  vindicated 
and  maintained.  To  elude  the  resentment  and  enmity  of  the  mendicant  Orders, 
the  editor  assumed  tJie  fictitious  name  of  John  MUtophilus.  But  the  fraternity 
obtained  a  decree  from  Lewis  XIII,  in  the  year  1633,  suppressing  the  book.  The 
edict  is  given  us,  by  the  Dominican,  Jinlon.  Touron^xn  his  Vie  de  S.  Thomas,  p. 
164.  Respecting  William^  his  life,  and  fortunes,  see  also  Wadding's  Annales 
Minonim,  Tom.  iii-  p.  366.  Boxday's  flistoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  266  &c, 
NtUaiis  Alexander^  Historia  Eccles.  Saec.  xiii.  cap.  iii.  Art.  vii.  p.^95.  Bich.  Si- 
mon, Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Eccles.  de  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.345  &c.  and 
others. 

(56)  See,  ^rnong  othert,  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  major,  in  various  pl9ceB,  and 
particularly,  on  AD.  1246.  p.  607,  630  &c. 

(57)  Seethe  tract  of  Jo.  Launoi,  de  viso  Simonis  Stockii;  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  ii. 
P.  ii.  p.  379  Ac.  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  iii.  ad  diem  xvi.  mensis  Maii.  Theoph, 
Raynaud,  Scapulare  Marianum ;  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  vii.  p.  614.  and  others. 

^)  Even  the  modem  pontiff  Benedict  XIV,  [who  died  AD.  1758,]  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  countenance  to  this  fable,  yet  in  his  usual  prudent  and  cautious 
manner;  de  Festis  B.  Mariae  Virginia,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Opp.  Tom.  x.  p.  472.  ed. 
Rome. 

(59)  See  the  Alcoran  des  Cordeliers,  Tom.  i.  p.  256,  266,  278  &c.  Lucas 
Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  380.  and  the  vehole  history  of  these 
times. 
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the  next  place,  the  Franciscan  fraternity  was  early  split  into  fac- 
tions, which  time  only  strengthened  and  rendered  inveterate  ;  and 
these  factions  not  only  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  but 
shook  even  the  sovereign  powers  and  majesty  of  the  pontifis  them- 
selves. Nor  will  it  appear  doubtful,  to  one  who  attentively  con- 
siders the  course  of  events  in  the  Latin  church  from  this  period 
onward,  that  these  mendicant  orders,  in  part  undesignedly,  and  in 
part  knowingly,  and  intentionally,  gave  mortal  wounds  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Romish  church,  and  caused  the  people  to  wish 
for  a  reformation  in  the  church. 

,§31.  jS^  Francis  prescribed  absolute  poverty  to  his  friars* 
While  all  the  previous  monastic  orders  adopted  the  policy,  of  de- 
nying to  their  members  severally,  the  right  of  private  property, 
but  allowed  the  collective  bodies  or  fraternities  to  possess  estates 
and  revenues,  from  whfch  all  the  individuals  received  support ; 
Francis  would  not  allow  his  friars,  either  individually,  or  collec- 
tively, to  be  owners  of  any  property.(60)  But  immediately  after 
the  death  of  their  founder,  many  of  the  friars-minors  departed 
from  this  rigorous  law ;  and  their  inclinations  were  gratified  by 
(rregory  IX,  who  in  the  year  1231,  published  a  more  mild  in- 
terpretation of  this  severe  rule.  (61)  But  others  among  them, 
were  greatly  dissatisfied  witli  this  relaxation  of  their  primitive 
austerity.  These,  being  persons  of  a  morose  disposition,  and 
prone  to  go  to  extremes,  were  by  some  called  the  Zealous  (zela^ 
tores )f  or  the  Spiritual;  and  by  others  the  Caesarians,  from  one 
of  their  number  named  Caesarius,  who  was  their  leader.662)  A 
perplexing  controversy  having  thus  arisen.  Innocent  IV,  in  the 
year  1246,  decided  according  to  the  views  of  those  who  wished 
their  rule  to  be  relaxed  ;  declaring,  that  they  might  hold  lands, 
houses,  furniture,  books  &;c.  and  might  use  them  freely  j  but 
that  the  right  of  property,  the  legal  possession  or  ownership  of 
the  whole,  should  belong  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
without  whose  consent  nothing  should  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  in 
any  way  transferred  to  others.  This  exposition  of  their  rule,  the 
Spiritual  declared  to  be  an  unrighteous  perversion  of  it ;  and 
some  of  them  retired  into  the  woods  and  deserts,  and  others  were 
sent  into  exile  by  Crescentius,  general  of  the  orcier.(63) 

§  32.  John  of  Parma,  who  was  elected  general  of  the  whole 
order,  AD.  1247,  changed  the  face  of  things  among  them.  Be- 
ing himself  in  sentiment  with  the  SpiritucUs,  he  recalled  the  ex- 

(60)  The  Rale  oTSt.  Francis,  cap.  vi.  is  this:  Fratres  sibi  nihil  approprient, 
nee  domum,  nee  locum ,  nee  aliquam  rem :  sed  sicut  peregrini  et  ad  venae  in  hoc 
saeculo,  in  paupertate  et  humilitate  famulantes  Domino,  vadant  pro  eIeemo«yna 
(i.  e.  must  beg)  confidenter. — Haec  est  ilia  celsitudo  altissimae  paupertatis,  quae 
V08  carissimos  meos  fratres  haeredes  et  reges  regni  coelorum  instituit. 

(61)  HiaBuIl  is  extant  in  Emman.  Rodericks  Collectio  privilegiorum  regularium 
Mendicantium  et  uon  Mendicantium,  Tom.  i.  p.  8. 

(62)  Lucas  Wadding* s  Annalen  ftfinorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  99  ^-c. 

(63)  Wadding,  Tom.  iv.  p.  128,  and  Tom.  iii.  p.  171  ^-c. 
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iJes,  and  required  the  brethren  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
as  prescribed  by  St.  Francis.{64)  But  the  reconjpence  he  re- 
ceived for  restoring  the  Franciscan  communitfr  to  its  pristme  state, 
was,  that  in  the  year  1249,  he  was  accused  before  the  pontiff, 
Alexander  IV,  and  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  His  com- 
panions, who  refused  to  abandon  their  opinions,  were  thrown  into 
prison  :  and  he  himself  with  difficulty  escaped  the  same  fate.(65) 
His  successor,  the  celebrated  Bonaventuraj  who  ranked  high 
afnoug  the  scholastic  theologians,  wished  to  take  nentral  ground ; 
and  made  it  his  grand  object,  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  and  sep* 
aration  between  the  two  parties.  Yet  he  could  not  prevent  the 
laxer  party  from  obtaining,  in  the  year  1267,  a  solemn  rati6ca- 
tion  from  Alexander  IV,  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  their  rule 
by  Innocent  IV.(66)  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  held  to  the 
views  of  the  Spirituals^  were  so  successful,  that,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  order,  AD.  1260,  they  procured  the  abrogation  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  Innocenty  and  particularly,  so  far  as  it  differed 
from  the  previous  interpretation  of  Gregory  IX.^67) 

§  33.  To  this  first  contest  respecting  the  meaning  of  their  rule, 
another  was  added  of  no  less  magnitude.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  there  were  circulated,  in  Italy  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, various  prophesies  of  the  famous  Joachim^  abbot  of  Flora 
in  Calabria,  who  was  considered  by  the  vulgar  as  a  man  divine- 
ly inspired,  and  equal  with  the  ancient  prophets.  Most  of  these 
prophecies  were  included  in  a  book,  which  bore  the  title  of  TTie 
everlasting  Gospel j  and  also  that  of  The  Book  of  Joachitn.(68) 
This  true,  or  fictitious,  Joachim^  among  many  other  things,  tore- 
told  in  particular,  the  destruction  of  the  Romish  church,  the  de- 
fects and  corruptions  of  which  he  severely  censures ;  and  also 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  more  perfect  Gospel^  by  poor 
persons  divinely  commissioned,  in  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
For  he  taught,  that  two  imperfect  ages^  [or  dispensations,}  that  is, 

(64^   Wadding's  Annales,  Tom.  iii.  p.  171. 

(65)  Wadding's  Annales,  Tom.  iv.  p.  4  ^. 

(66)  The  decree  is  exhibited  by  Waddings  among  other  documents^  Annaleii, 
Tom.iv.  p.  446. 

(67)  Wadding's  Annales,  Tom.  iv.  p.  128.  The  miaerable  and  distracted  state 
of  the  Order,  islucidlv  depicted  in  an  Epistle  of  BoTUiventuray  which  may  be  seen 
ID  Wadding,  I.  c.  p.  5o. 

(68)  What  Merlin  is  to  the  English,  Malachy  to  the  Irish,  and  J^Mtrodamus  to 
the  French,  the  same  is  the  abbot  Joachim  to  the  Italians ;  a  man  who  foretells 
whatis  to  come,  who  is  divinely  aided,  and  foresees  the  fate  of  empires  and  the  re- 
volutions in  the  church.  Great  numbers  of  his  predictions  were  formerly  in  circu- 
lation, and  are  so  still ;  nay  have  had  not  a  few,  who  attempted  to  explain  them. 
That  Joachim  predicted  some  things,  and  also  spoke  of  a  future  reformation  in 
the  church,  wnjch  he  saw  to  be  very  necessary,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  most  of 
the  predictions,  once  believed  to  be  nis,  undoubtedly  originated  from  other  au- 
thors. And  among  these,  I  place  the  Everlasting  Gospely  which  was  the  produc- 
tion of  an  obscure  and  insipid  writer,  who  published  his  dreams  under  the  splendid 
name  of  Joachim,  in  order  to  give  them  currency.  The  title  of  this  foolish  book 
was  borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  xiv.  v.  6.  It  consisted  of  three  parts  [or 
Libri]  ;  of  which,  the  first  was  entitled  Uber  Coneordiarum,  vel  ConeortRae  VeH- 
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modes  of  worshipping  God,  had  already  passed ;  namely,  those 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son;  and  that  a  third,  more  perfect, 
was  at  hand ;  namely,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  predic- 
tions, and  whatever  affirmations  were  attributed  to  JocLchim^  were 
eagerly  swallowed  down  by  the  Spirituals^  who  w^re,  for  the 
most  part,  well-meaning,  but  delirious  and  fanatical  persons,  and 
who  applied  them  to  themselves,  and  to  the  rules  of  life  prescrib- 
ed by  St.  Francis  M9)  for  they  maintained,  that  he  had  taught 
men  the  true  Oospei ;  and  that  he  was  that  angel,  whom  John, 
in  the  apocalypse,  xiv.  6,  saw  flying  through  the  heavens.fJO) 

^  34.  At  the  time  these  contentions  were  at  their  height,  about 
the  year  1250,  Gerhard,  one  of  the  Spirituals,  wrote  an  avowed 
exposition  of  this  Eternal  Gospel,  ascribed  to  Joachim;  and  en- 
titled his  work,  an  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  GospeL{7i) 
This  treatise,  among  many  other  absurd  and  impious  things,  con- 
tained this  most  detestable  asseveration  :  that  the  true  and  eternal 

tfflHs;  thesecoiul,  ^pocalypsis  nova  ;  and  the  third,  Psalterium  decern  chordarum. 
This  is  remarked  by  Jac.  Echardj  Scriptorcs  Dominicani,  Tom.i.  p.  202,  from  a 
MS  copy  in  tho  Sorbonne. 

(69)  This.  Waddinff  bimRclf  does  not  deny,  though  he  is  a  staanch  friend  to 
the  Spiriiuais  ;  AnntUes  Minorum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  3 — 6.  He  also  speaks  faTorably  of 
the  abbot  Joachim. 

(70)  See  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  221,  228,  235,  246.  Echard,  Scrip- 
toree Dominican i,  Tom.  i.  p.  202.  Codex  Inquis.  Tholosanae,  published  by  Lim- 
J<w<^,p,301,3§2,305,4^. 

(71^  As  both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  have  given  inaccurate  accounts  of 
this  infamous  book,  I  will  here  subjoin  some  remarks,  which  may  serve  to 
correct  their  niistakes. 

I.  They  nearly  all  confound  the  Everlasting  Gospel^  (or  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  which  was  another  title  of  the  book,  according  to  WiUiam  of  St.  Amour, 
de  Periculis  novissimorum  temporum,  p.  38,)  with  the  Introduction  to  the  Ever- 
lotting  Gosfdf  or,  to  the  books  of  the  Abbot  Joachim.  Yet  these  two  books  were 
totally  different.  The  Everlasting  Gosvd  was  attributed  to  the  Abbot  Joachim; 
and  consisted,  (as  before  observed,)  of  three  Books.  But  the  Ijilroduction  to  this 
Gospel,  was  the  work  of  some  Franciscan  monk ;  and  it  explained  the  obscure 
preaictions  of  this  Gospel,  and  applied  them  to  the  Franciscans.  Neither  the 
itmversity  of  Paris,  nor  Alexander  IV ,  complained  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  itself: 
but  the  Introduction  to  it  tras  complained  of,  and  condemned,  and  burnt:  as  is 
manifest  from  the  Epistles  of  Alexander  on  the  subject,  published  by  BoulayjHia- 
toria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  292.  The  book  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  or  the  Ever- 
lasting  Gospdy  was  undoubtedly,  as  such  worthless  books  usually  are,  made  up 
of  enigmas,  nnd  ambiguous  assertions ;  and  it  was  therefore  treated  with  con- 
tempt. But  the  Interpretation  of  it,  or  the  Introduction  to  it,  was  a  very  danger- 
ous iraok. 

II.  As  to  the  author  of  the  Introduction,  the  ancient  writers  are  not  agreed. 
All  make  it  the  production  of  some  one  who  belonged  to  an  order  of  mendicants. 
But  those  who  favor  the  Franciscans,  say,  he  must  have  been  a  Dominican ;  while 
those  who  defend  the  Dominican  cause,  throw  back  the  accusation  on  the  Fran- 
ciscans. The  majority,  however,  assort  that  John  of  Parma,  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Spirituals,  and  is  known  to  liave  too 
much  fiivored  the  opinions  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was  the  author  of  the  disgrace- 
lul  production.  See  Lucas  Wadding,  Annales  Minoruum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  9.  who 
endeavors,  though  very  unsatisfactorily,  to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge.  See 
also  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  iii.  Martii,  p.  157  &e.  for  John  of  Parma  obtained  a 
place  among  the  glorified  saints  that  reign  with  Christ,  notwithstanding  he  is  re- 

5 resented  as  preferring  the  Gospel  of  St.  Francis  to  the  Gospel  of  Jisus  Christ, 
ames  Ecluird,  however,  in  his  Scriptores  Dominicani,  Tom.  I.  p.  202,  203,  has 
shown,  from  the  MS.  records  of  the  legal  process  against  the  Everlasting  Gospel, 
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Oospel  of  God  was  exhibited  to  mankind  by  St.  Francis,  wh<5 
was  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap.  xiv.  v.  6;  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  would  be  abrogated  in  the  year  1260,  and 
this  new  and  eternal  Gospel  take  its  place }  and  that  the  ministers 
by  whom  this  great  change  \^ouId  be  brought  about,  were  to  be 
itinerant  barefooted  friars.(72)  When  this  book  wae  published 
at  Paris,  AD.  1254,  the  theologians  there,  and  all  good  men, 
burst  out  in  the  highest  indignation  against  the  mendicant  monks  f 
who  were  before  sufficiently  odious,  on  other  accounts.  For  this 
reason,  Alexander  IV,  though  reluctantly,  in  the  year  1266,  for* 
bid  the  circulation  of  the  book ;  yet  in  a  manner  so  guarded,  and 
cautious,  as  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  mendicant  orders  as  lit^ 
lie  as  possible.  But  the  university  of  Paris  did  not  desist  from 
complaints  and  accusations,  till  the  book  was  publicly  burnt.(73) 
^  36.  The  dissensions  of  the  Franciscans,  which  were  quieted 
by  the  prudence  of^Bonaventuray  broke  out  again  after  his  deaths 
For  that  portion  of  the  order,  who  desired  greater  liberty,  wi^hd^ 

to  have  the  rule  of  the  founder  wholly  abrogated,  as  bekig  moral* 

• 

which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Sorbonne,  that  the  author  of  the  infamous  booli^ 
was  a  Franciscan  friar,  named  Gerftard.  This  Gerhard  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  JaAnof  Parma:  and  he|not  only  maintained  fiercely  the  cause  of  the  Spirituals^ 
but  he'  BO  heartily  imbibed  all  the  opinions  ascribed  to  the  abbot  Joachim,  that  he 
chose  to  lie  in  prison  18  ^ears.  rather  than  to  abandon  them.  See  Wadding's 
Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  4,  7.  And  yet  those  Franciscans  who  are  called 
ObserMTitSy  that  is,  such  its  pretend  to  follow  the  rules  of  tlieir  founder  more 
strictly  than  the  others,  place  this  Gerhard  among;  tlio  saints  of  the  hiehesL  order ) . 
and  they  tell  us,  that  ne  possessed  both  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  the  power  of 
working  miracles.     See  Wadding's  Annals,  Tom.  iii,  p.  213,  214. 

HI.  Nearly  all  tax  with  the  crmio  of  producing  this  detestable  book,  the  Wholtf 
body  of  mendicant  monks,  or  at  least  the  two  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Francie- 
cans }  and  they  think,  both  these  orders  were  willing  to  advance  their  fame  foi 
piety  atid  their  influence  among  mankilid,  by  meftns  of  this  work.  But  the  fact 
was  far  otherwise.  The  crime  is  charseable  only  on  the  Franciscans ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  remains  of  the  book  itself:  yet  not  on  aU  the  FranciscanS)  as  justice 
requires  us  to  state,  but  only  on  that  class  of  them,  who  are  called  the  Spintualsi\ 
indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not  chargeable  on  all  of  these,  but  only  on  that  portion  of 
them  who  believed  in  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joachim. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  understand  correctly,  what  the  foK 
lowing  writers  tell  us  concerning  the  Everlasting  Gospel ;  namely,  Jo.  Andr, 
Schmidt  in  his  Diss,  on  this  subject,  Helmst.  1700.  4to.  Jat.  Usher,  de  Succea- 
sione  ecclesiarum  Occidentis,  cap.  ix.  §  20.  p.  337.  Caes.  Egasse  de  Boulay, 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  292  &.c.  J\ratalis  Jilcxander y'Histor'm  eccles. . 
Saecul.  xiii.  Artie,  iv.  p.  9.  and  many  others.  This  book  is  not  a  monument  of 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  all  the  mendicant  orders,  as  most  writers  have  suppo* 
sedj  but  of  the  impious  folly  of  a  party  and  a  very  small  part,  of  the  Franciscan 
family. 

(72)  See  GvUelmus  de  S.  Amorsj  de  periculis  novissimor.  temporum,  p.  38, 
39.  who  tells  us,  that  this  book  was  first  published,  in  the  year  1254  )  but  thtft 
the  opinions  contained  in  it  had  originated  50  years  before,  i.  e.  AD.  1200.  Co- 
pious extracts  from  the  book  are  given  by  several  of  the  ancient  writers.  See  Herm^ 
Comeri  Chronicon ;  in  Eehard's  Corpus  Histor.  medii  ae vi,  Tgm.  ii.  p.  850.  The 
Chronicon  Egmondanum  ;  in  Anton.  Matthaei  Analccta  vet.  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p. 
517.  Ricohaidus ;  in  Echard's  Cori^us  ^-c.  Tom.  i.  p.  1215.  and  others.  Yet 
among  these  extracts,  there  is  much  discrepancy ;  which  originated,  I  suppose, 
from  some  writer's  quoting  from  the  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Joachim,  while  otherr 
quoted  from  friar  Gerhard's  Introduction  to  it,  without  discriminating  betweeb 
the  two  works. 

(73)  See  BouUtys  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  299  &c.  Jordawi  Chron- 
icon ;  in  MuralorVs  Antiquitt.  Ital.  Tom.iv.  p.  996. 
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ly  wrong,  and  requiring  what  is  beyond  the  powers  9f  human  na- 
ture :  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  those  attached  to  the  primitive 
strictness,  JVicolaus  III,  resisted  the  measures  of  these  innova- 
tors, and  published,  in  li79,  the  famous  constitution,  by  which 
he  not  only  confirmed  the  rule  of  St.  Francis^  but  interpreted  it 
ID  the  most  particular  manner.(74)  In  this  constitution  he  en- 
joined upon  the  Friars,  as  their  rule  demanded,  an  expropriation 
or  renunciation  of  all  right  of  property  or  ownership ;  but  allow- 
ed them  the  simple  use  of  things  necessary^  the  retentiotij  not 
the  property  ;  and  ordained,  that  the  dominion  of  these  necessa- 
ries, houses,  books,  and  other  furniture^  should  belong,  as  Inno* 
cent  IV,  had  decided,  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  conclusion, 
be  severely  prohibited  all  private  expositions  of  his  law,  lest  it 
should  afford  new  grounds  of  contention ;  reserving  the  right  of 
interpreting  it,  exclusively,  to  the  Roman  pontiffs. (76) 

^36.  This  constitution  of  JSTicolaus  did  not  satisfy  the  Zealovs, 
^  the  Spirituals^  who  were  considerably  numerous,  particularly  in 
Italy  and  France,and  especially  in  the  province  of  Narbonne.  Those 
in  Italy  made  no  disturbance ;  but  those  in  France,  and  particularly 
in  Narbonne,  being  of  a  warmer  and  more  excitable  temperament, 
and  led  on  by  Peter  John  OZtva,  openly  testified  their  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  again  produced  violent  contentions. (76)  This  Peter^ 
famed  for  his  writings,  his  opinions,  and  his  sufferings,  was  in 
high  estimation  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  therefore  had  nu- 
merous followers ;  and  he  really  inculcated  many  things  wisely 
and  well.  In  particular,  he  censured  with  great  freedom  the  cor- 
ruptions and  defects  of  the  Romish  religion.  This  he  did  both 
in  his  other  writings,  and  particularly  in  his  PostUla  or  Comment' 
tary  on  the  Apocalypse ;  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  that  whore  of  Babylon,  that  John 
saw  in  vision.  Yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  most  profoundly  su- 
perstitious, and  contaminated  with  a  large  part  of  those  opinions, 
which  the  Spirituals  pretended  to  have  learned  from  the  abbot 
Joachini;  and  he  had  an  impious  veneration  for  St,  Francis,whOf 
be  maintained,  was  wholly  conformed  to  Christ  (totum  Christo 
configuratum).(77)  In  the  great  dispute  respecting  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis^  he  seemed  to  be  of  neither  party :  for  he  conceded 
to  the  brethren  the  beggarly  use  of  things  necessary  ;  (pauperem 

(74)  Some  coDtend,  that  this  constitution  was  promulged  by  JVicolaus  IF,  but 
they  are  confuted  by  Wadding,  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  v.  p.  73. 

(75)  This  celebrated  constitution  is  inserted  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  Lib. 
▼i.  Decretal.  [Lib.  v.]  Tit.  xii.  c.  p.  3. 1028.  ed.  Boehjner :  and  is  commonly  designa- 
tedby  its  first  word :  Exiit. 

(To)  He  is  also  called,  in  ancient  writers,  Peter  of  Beziers  ^iterrensis^,  be- 
cause he  lived  long,  and  was  a  teacher^  in  the  monastery  of  beziers.  Some- 
times also,  he  is  called,  from  his  native  place,  Peter  of  Serignam:  for  he  was 
born  in  the  castle  of  St.  Mary  at  Serignam  in  France.  I  note  these  circumstan- 
oes^because  some  have  made  three  persons  out  of  this  individual. 

(77)  See  the  Littera  Mairistrorum  de  Postilla  fratris  P.  Job.  Olivi;  in  Baluze's 
Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  S13.  and  fVadtUng' 9  AnnaleB  Minorum,Tom.  v.  p.  51. 
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rerum  necessariarum  usum;)  and  when  several  times  summoned  be- 
fore his  superiors,  be  would  not  express  dissatisfaction  witli  the  in- 
terpretation of  JSTicolatLs  III.  Yet  he  inclined  much  to  the  side 
of  xhe  more  strict,  or  the  Spirituals^  who  would  not  allow  even 
the  order  collectively,  to  possess  any  property;  and  he  contended, 
that  such  as  held  these  views  were  to  be  esteemed  and  loved,  ra- 
ther than  persecuted. (78)  And  he  is  therefore  regarded  as  the 
leader  and  head  of  all  those  among  the  Franciscans,  who  main- 
tained these  contests  with  the  pontiffs  respecting  the  expropriation 
required  by  St.  Francis.{19) 

^  37.  Relying  on  the  influence  of  this  man,  whom  the  multi- 
tude accounted  a  prophet  of  God,  and  a  most  holy  man,  the  Spi- 
rituals resolutely  assailed  the  opposite  party :  but  the  prudence 
of  the  generals  of  the  order,  for  a  time,  so  held  their  passions  in 
check,  that  neither  party  could  overcome  the  other.  Such  pru- 
dence, however,  was  not  in  Matthew  Aquaspartanus^  who  was 
made  general  of  the  order  in  the  year  1287.  He  suffered  the 
ancient  discipline  to  become  prostrate,  and  even  the  appearance 
of  poverty  to  become  extinct.  Hence  there  arose,  first  in  the 
raarquisate  of  Ancona  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  France,  and  in 
other  countries,  great  commotions  among  the  Spiritualsy  both  the 
more  moderate  and  the  more  rigid ;  and  Matthew^  after  laboring 
in  vain  to  quell  these  commotions,  by  imprisonments,  and  penal* 
ties,  at  length,  in  the  year  1289,  resigned  his  office.(80)  His 
successor,  Raymund  Gaufrediy  endeavored  to  restore  peace,  by 
recalling  the  exiles,  liberating  the  imprisoned,  and  banishing  a 
few  of  the  more  untractable  into  Armenia.  But  the  evil  had  now 
become  too  inveterate  to  be  easily  cured.  For  the  more  lax  cen- 
sured the  tenderness  and  kindness  of  the  general  towards  the 
Spirituals  ;  nor  did  they  cease  to  persecute  him,  till,  under  Bo- 
nt/izce  VIII,  they  got  him  deposed.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spirit* 
uals^  especially  in  France,  seceded  from  the  rest ;  and  openly 
condemned  the  interpretation  of  their  rule  by  JVicolatis  III. 
Hence,  from  the  year  1290  onwards,  the  prospect  was  open  se- 
dition and  schism.(81) 

(78)  His  seotiments  may  be  learned,  best  of  all,  from  his  last  discourse,  in  Bau- 
lay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  535.  and  Wadding's  Annalea  Minorum, 
Tom.  V.  p.  378. 

(79)  See,  concerning  this  celebrated  man,  who  died  AD.  J 297,  in  addition  to 
tbe  common  writers,  (iJaynaW,  Jfat,  Alexander ^  Oudin,  and  others,)  Stephen  Ba- 
luze's  Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  213.  and  his  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
752  &c.  Charles  Plessis  d'  Argentre's  CoUectio  judiciorum  de  novis  ecclea.  er- 
roribas,  Tom.  i.  p.  226  &c.  Luc.  Wadding's  Annates  Minoram,Tom.  v.  p.  108, 
121, 140,  236.  and  especially  p.  378,  where  he  labors  with  all  his  might,  thoush 
with  little  success,  to  excuse  and  justify  the  man.  Bovlatfs  Historia  Acad.  I%- 
ris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  535  &c.  Jo.  George  Schdhom's  Amoenitates litter.  Tom.  iz.  p.  678 
fyc.  Histoire  generale  de  Languedoc,  par  les  Moins  Benedict.  Tom.  iv.  p.  91, 179, 
162.  His  bones  together  with  his  books,  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  pontiff,  in 
the  year  1325.    See  Raynald's  Annales,  ad  ann.  1325.  |  20. 

CSO)  See  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  v.  p.  210,  211,  235. 
(61)  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  v.  p.  108, 121,  140,  and  especially,  p. 
-235,  236. 
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<§  38.  Some  of  the  Italian  SpiriiuaU,  in  the  year  1294,  asked 
permission  of  the  pontiff  Coelestine  V,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
distinct  community,  which  might  live  in  that  real  poverty,  abso- 
lutely void  of  all  possessions  and  all  property,  which  St*  Francu 
had  prescribed  to  his  followers :  and  the  indulgent  pontiff,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  poverty,  readily  granted  their  request ; 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  this  new  fraternity,  friar  lAberatus^  a 
man  of  a  most  austere  life.^82)  But  as  Coelestine^  soon  after, 
resigned  the  pontificate,  his  successor  Boniface  VIII,  who  re- 
scinded all  the  acts  of  Coelestine^  suppressed  this  new  order, 
which  had  assumed  the  name  of  Coelestine  Eremites  of  St. 
Francis.{SS)  The  more  lax  Franciscans,  therefor^  now  perse- 
cuted this  class,  with  great  severity,  and  accused  them,  among 
other  things,  ojf  Manichaeism.  Hence  many  of  them  emigrated,- 
first  to  Acbaia,  and  afterwards  from  thence  to  a  small  island  ;  in 
order  there  to  lead  tliat  miserable  kind  of  life,  which  they  regard- 
ed as  the  most  holy.  But  the  fury  of  their  brethren  still  pursued 
them  in  their  exile.  Those  who  remained  in  Italy,  in  spite  of 
Boniface  VIII,  continued  to  live  according  to  their  favorite  rules ; 
and  they  gathered  associations  of  their  order,  first  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  then  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  in  the  Mi- 
lanese territory.  From  Italy,  they  at  length  spread  themselves 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  ;  and  quite  down  to  the  reform 
mation  by  huther,  they  were  involved  in  the  hottest  warfare  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  them  perished 
miserably  in  the  flames,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Inquisitton.{B4) 

(82)  Wadding's  Annales,  Tom.  v.  p.  324,  338  &c. 

(83)  IVadding's  Annales,  Tom.  vi.  p.  1  &e.  BuUarium  Magnam,  ContinU. 
Hi.  i».  [ed.  Luxerab.  1741.  Tom.  ix.]  p.  108. 

(84)  In  what  I  here  state,  and  afso  in  what  I  am  about  to  state,  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  can  not  name  any  writers  whom  I  have  foljowed.  For  this  part  of  the 
church  history  of  the  middle  ngcs,  has  not  been- accurately  and  faithfully  deline- 
ated ;  although  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  plar^cd  in  a  clearer  light,  for  it  exhibits 

groat  examples ;  and  those  rebellious  Franciscans,  though  superstitious,  hold  a 
istinguished  rank  among  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  in 
Europe,  and  instilled  into  the  people  a  hatred  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Raynaldf 
Bzovius,  and  SpondanuSj  in  their  Annals,  and  EymerieUSy  in  his  Dircctorium  lo- 
quisitorum,  Jfatalis  Alexander,  and  others,  all  tieat  of  these  subjects;  which  are 
of  greater  importance  than  most  persons  are  aware ;  but  they  clo  not  treat  them 
properly,  fully,  and  distinctly.  And  as  the  Protestant  historians  all  borrow  Bom 
these,  it  is  not  strange,  that  they  also  are  defective.  Wadding,  though  an  inde- 
fatigable writer,  yet  while  handling  these  subjects,  proceeds  like  one  treading 
upon  coals  of  fire  concealed  under  ashes,  he  obscures,  suppresses,  dissembles, 
excuses,  concedes,  and  doubts.  For  he  was  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
more  rigid  Franciscans ;  yet  he  dared  not  openly  say,  that  they  were  injuriously 
treated  by  the  pontiffs.  He  saw,  that  the  Romtsh  church  was  shaken  by  these 
his  friends,  and  that  the  majesty  of  the  pontiffs  was  seriously  injured  and  de- 
pressed by  them  ;  but  he  is  extremely  cautious  not  to  let  this  appear  too  clearly 
to  his  readers.  I  could  not,  therefore,  foUow  any  writer  throughout,  as  my  guide. 
But  1  have  access  to  various  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  I  also  have 
in  ray  hands  not  a  few  documents  that  were  never  published,  namely,  diplomas 
of  the  pontiffs  aqd  temporal  sovereigns.  Acts  of  tne  Inquisition,  and  others ; 
from  which,  every  thing  I  shall  say  may  be  fully  substantiated.  And  if  God 
shall  spare  my  life,  these  documents  may  perhaps  come  before  the  public.  [This 
has  nut  taken  place  :  and  it  is  desirable,  that  those  who  have  these  documents 
in  their  possession,  should  not  withhold  them  from  the  world.     Schl.} 
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§  39.  At  this  time  therefore,  or  near  the  close  of  this  century, 
originated  in  Italy  the  Fratricelli  and  JStzocAt,  parties  thatb  Ger-- 
many  and  France  were  denominated  Beguards  ;  and  which,  first, 
Boniface  ¥111,(85)  and  afterwards  other  pontiffs,  condemned, 
and  wished  to  see  persecuted  by  the  InyuisitioUy  and  extermi- 
nated in  every  possible  way.  The  Fratricelli,  who  also  called 
themselves,  in  Latin,  Fratfes  parvi,  (Little  Brethren,)  or  jFra- 
tercuii  depaupere  vittty  (lAttte  brothers  of  the  poor,ltfe,)  were 
Franciscan  monks,  but  detached  from  the  great  family  of  Fran- 
ciscans ;  who  wished  to  observe  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
their  founder  St.  Francis,  more  perfectly  than  the  others,  and 
therefore  possessed  no  property,  either  individually  or  collective- 
ly, but  obtained  their  necessary  food  from  day  to  day  by  beg- 
ging.(86)  For  they  said,  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
neither  individual  nor  common  property ;  and  that  the  Franciscans 
were  ordered  by  their  founder  to  imitate  them.  They  likewise, 
after  the  example  of  St.  Francis,  wore  tattered,  shabby,  and 
sordid  garments :  they  declaimed  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs  and  bishops :  they 
predicted  a  reformation  and  purification  of  the  church,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  genuine  dis- 
ciples of  iSi^  Francis  :  in  short,  they  assented  to  nearly  all  the 
opinions,  which  were  circulated  as  coming  from  the  abbot  Joa- 
chim. They  extolled  Coelestine  V,  as  the  legal  founder  of  theif 
sect ;  but  Boniface,  and  the  succeeding  pontifi[s,  who  opposed 
the  Fratricelli,  they  denied  to  be  true  pontiffs. (87) 

(86^  Seo  Jo.  TritkemiuSf  Annales  HirBaugicnses,  Tom.  ii.  p.  74.  Yet  this 
writer  is  faulty  in  many  particuIarB,  and  deserves  no  credit  in  what  he  says  of 
the  ori^n  ana  the  opinious  of  the  FratruelU,  He  every  where  confounds^^  in- 
diteriminalelvj  the  sects  of  this  period.  Baulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom. 
iii.jp.  541.  where  may  be  seen  the  decree  of  Boniface  viii,  against  the  Bizocki 
B.ud  Beguards f  passed  AD.  1297.  Jordani  Chronicon;  in  ^urotori'^  Antiquit. 
Italiae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1020.  Add  also  the  common  writers ;  though  none  of  them 
is  free  from  errors. 

(86)  The  Fratricelli  held  many  common  principles  with  the  Spirituals ;  yet 
they  were  diverse  from  them.  The  Spirituals  did  not  renounce  communion 
witn  the  other  Franciscans  from  whom  they  differed,  and  they  were  not  disposed 
to  fbrm  a  new  sect :  but  the  Fratricelli  would  have  nothing;  to  do  with  the  great 
iiunily,  deriying  its  name  from  St.  Francis;  and  they  appointed  for  themselves  a 
distinct  head  or  leader.  The  Spirituals  did  not  wholly  prohibit  the  Franciscan 
fiimily  from  holding  property  in  common,  provided  they  were  not  the  legal  own- 
ers of  the  property  ;  but  the  Fratricelli  would  not  allow  their  members,  either 
separately  or  collectively,  to  hold  any  property ;  and  they  observed  that  absolute 
poverty,  which  Francis  had  required  both  in  his  Rule  and  in  his  last  Testament. 
some  other  particulars  are  omitted. 

(87)  The  accounts  given  of  the  Fralricdlif  by  both  the  ancients  and  the  mo- 
derns, and  even  b^  those  who  exhibit  most  accuracy  and  research,  are  more  con- 
fused and  contradictory,  than  can  well  be  imagined.  John  TritJiemius.  (Annales 
Hirsaugiens.  Tom.  ii.  p.  74.)  makes  them  to  be  the  progeny  of  Tancheiinus;  and 
be  most  unsuitably  confounds  them  with  the  Catkari  ana  other  sects  of  those 
times.  And  most  of  the  others  who  treat  of  the  Fratricelli^  are  no  better  inform- 
ed than  he.  The  Franciscans  leave  no  stone  unturned,  in  order  to  evince,  that 
the  pestilent  sect  of  the  Fratricelli  did  not  originate  from  their  Order.  Of  course, 
they  resolutely  deny,  that  the  Fratricelli  professed  to  follow  the  Franciscan  rule ; 
ana  they  maintain,  that  this  name  designated  a  confused  rabble  of  various  sorts 
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§  40.  As  the  great  Franciscan  family  had  its  associates  and 
dependants,  who  observed  the  third  rule  prescribed  by  St.  Fran- 

of  persons,  of  different  religious  views,  which  Hermann  PongUupus  of  Ferrara 
in  Italy,  first  collected  together,  near  the  close  of  the  century.  In  place  of  all 
others,  may  he  consulted,  on  this  subject,  Lucag  fVaddingj  Annales  Minorum, 
Tom.  vi.  p.  279  &c.  who  is  most  copious  in  wiping  this  disgrace  from  his  order. 
But  the  indefatigable  man  has  accomplished  nothing  by  all  his  efforts.  For  he 
himself  concedes,  and  aLso  proves,  by  unquestionable  authorities,  that  the  Fra- 
tricelli  did  profes<*,  and  did  in  piactice  follow,  the  Rule  of  St.  Franeig,  And  yet 
he  denies,  that  they  were  Franciscans;  meaning,  however,  only  this,  that  they 
«vcre  not  such  Franciscans,  as  those  were,  who  lived  in  subordination  to  the 
ffeneral  prefect  of  the  order,  and  who  admitted  the  exposition  of  the  rule  of  St. 
FrandSy  given  by  the  pontiffs.  Ha  therefore  proves,  only,  that  the  Fratrieelli 
were  Franciscans  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  great  family  of  the  order,  and 
who  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  pre- 
fect; which  no  one  calls  in  aueslion.  This  Hermann  (or  Armann,  as  he  is  con- 
stantly named  in  the  recorus  of  the  trials,)  PongUupvjs,  whom  Wadding  with 
many  others,  icpresent  as  being  the  parent  of  the  rVo/riceZ/i,  lived  at  Ferrara,  in 
this  century,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  sanctity ;  and  afler  his  death,  in 
1269,  "  .........<...-, 


was  1 
stratcd  I  ^ 

long  been  suspicious  of  him,  because  ho  led  thatausterecolirse  of  life,  pursued  by 
the  class  of  the  CatAari  denominated  the  Comforted,  afler  his  death  they  made 
such  critical  enquiries  into  his  life,  that  afler  several  years  they  detected 
his  impieties.  Hence,  in  the  year  ]3(X),  by  order  of  Bcmi/iice  VIII,  his  bones 
were  burnt,  his  tomb  demolished,  and  an  end  put  to  the  extravagant  reverence 
of  the  people  for  PongUupus.  The  records  of^  this  judicial  process  were  first 
published  by  Lewis  Ant.  Muratori,  in  his  Antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  Tom. 
V.  p.  93 — 147.  From  these  ample  records  it  is  most  manifest,  that  all  those 
learned  men  are  mistaken,  who  represent  Armann  PongUupus  as  the  parent  of 
the  FratriceUi.  He  hod  no  concern  with  them  whatever:  nay,  he  was  dead, 
some  time  before  this  sect  arose.  On  the  contrary,  this  celebrated  man  was  one 
of  the  Cathari  or  Paulicians  or  Manichaeans,  ancT  of  that  branch  of  them  called 
Bagnolists,  from  the  town  Bagnolo  in  Languedoc.  Some  of  the  moderns  have 
correctly  understood  this  point,  that  the  Fratrieeili  were  a  more  rigid  sort  of 
Franciscans ;  but  they  have  erred  in  supposing  them  to  differ  from  the  Beguards 
or  Btguins,  in  nothing  but  their  name.  See  PhU.  Uwhorck^  Historia  Inquisi- 
tionis,  Lib.  i.  c.  xix.  p.  69.  who  shows  himself  not  well  acquainted  with  these 
afikirs.  Stephen  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  195.  and  in  his  Vitae  Pontiff. 
Avenionens.  Tom.  i.  p.  509.  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  Diss,  sur  les  Adamites ;  sub- 
joined to  his  History  of  the  Hussite  war,  p.  380.  And  even  Wadding  is  not  op- 
posed to  this  opinion.  See  his  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  v.  p.  376.  But  the  iVa- 
trieeUi  certainly  did  difiTer,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  from  the  Beguards,  not 
only  in  their  opinions,  but  also  in  their  practice  and  mode  of  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  numerous  mistakes  made  in  the  history  of  the  Fra- 
trieelU,  undoubtedly  was,  the  ambiguity  of  the  name.  Fratricellus  or  Fraier- 
eulus  (Little  Brother)  was  a  term  of  reproach,  among  the  Italians  of  that 
age,  which  they  applied  to  any  one  that  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  monk, 
and  in  bis  dress,  demeanor,  and  habits,  made  a  considerable  show  of  piety  or  ho- 
liness, yet  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  approved  monastic  sects.  See  Jo.  VUla- 
m,  Istoria  Florentine,  Lib.  viii.  c.  84.  p.  423.  Imola  on  Dantd ;  in  Muratori's 
Antiq.  Ital.  Tom.  i.  p.  1121.  As  there  were  in  those  times  many  such  persons 
■trolhng  the  country,  thoush  difiering  much  in  their  mode  of  life  and  opinions, 
this  term  was  of  course  applied  to  persons  of  various  descriptions  and  characters. 
Thus  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses,  the  ApostoU,  and  many  other  sects,  who 
broached  new  doctrines,  were  commonly  branded  with  this  epithet; — and  for- 
eign writers,  not  aware  of  this  fact,  thought  they  discovered,  sometimes  in  one 
Beet,  and  sometimes  in  another,  those  noted  FratercuU  who  gave  the  pontiffs  so 
much  trouble.  But  this  term  Fratrieelli  or  Fratereuli,  when  applied  to  those 
stricter  Franciscans,  who  aimed  to  observe  the  rule  of  their  roaster  perfiictly, 
had  not  its  vulgar  import,  and  was  not  a  term  of  reproach  or  a  nick-name,  but 
an  honorable  appellation,  which  these  devotees  of  the  severest  poverty,  coveted 
and  preferred  before  all  other  names.    FratrtctHlus,  is  the  same  as  FVateraUus, 
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cu,  and  who  were  usually  called  Teriiarii  ;(88)  so  also  the  sect 
of  the  FratricelU^  which  wished  to  be  thought  the  genuine  fra- 
ternity of  St,  Francis^  had  numerous  Tertiarii  of  its  own.  These 
were  called,  in  Italy,  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti;  in  France,  Begui- 
nij  and  in  Germany,  Beghardi^  by  which  name  all  the  Tertia-^ 
rtt  were  commonly  designated. (89)     These  differed   from  the 

or  LiUle  Brother;  and  tbis  is  equivalent  to  FraUr  Minor.  And  every  bod/ 
knows,  that  the  Franciecana  chose  to  be  called  Fralres  Minores ;  as  expressive 
of  their  humility  and  modesty.  These  well  meaning  people,  therefore,  did  not 
anBuuic  a  neW  name  ;  but  only  applied  to  themselves  ttie  ancient  name  of  their 
order,  in  the  form  it  took  in  the  Italian  language :  fur  those  who  are,  in  Latin, 
callod  FnUres  MinoreSy  are  in  Italian,  called  FratriceUi.  Of  the  many  prooA 
which  are  at  hand,  1  will  subjoin  one  only  ;  uainuly,  a  passage  from  WuUam  de 
Thpeoj  in  his  life  of  8t.  Thomas  Aquin?is,  in  the  Acta  Sunctor.  Tom.  i.  Martii^ 
cap.  ii.  §  21.  p.  ()6(i.  Dcstruxit  (ss.  St.  Thomas.)  el  tcrtium  pcstiforum  pravita- 
lis  errorem — cujus  secbitorcs  simul  et  inven tores  se  nominarU  Fratcrculos  de  vita 
pmptt,  MX  eliam  sub  iioc  humilitalis  sophistico  nomine  simplicium  corda  scdu- 
eaat — Contra  qucm  errorem  pe<}iifurum  Johannes  Pupa  xxii,  mirandam  edidit 
dacrctalem. 

And  this  very  decretal  of  John  XXI,  which  7'koco  calls  admirnblc^  to  mention 
no  other  proofs,  is  sufficient  to  evince,  that  what  I  Lavo  here  said  of  the  Fratri' 
tMi  is  accordant  with  truth.  It  is  extant  in  the  Extrnvagantes  of  John  XXII. 
fTit.  Tii.  cap.  i.  2V.1  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1112.  ed.  Boehmer. 
Thtt  pontiff  says:  NonnuJIi  profanae  roultitudinis  viri,  qui  vulgariter  FratriceUi^ 
Ben  Fraire9  depaupere  Ttta,  Bizochi^  sive  Beguini  nuucupantur,  in  partibus  Italia* 
Id  insula  8iciliae — publico  mondicare  solent.  These  FrairicciU,  he  then  divides 
into monAtf  and  Tertiarii;  or,  what  is  the  same,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  into  the 
FtaiiieeUi  and  the  Beguini.  Of  the  proper  FratriceUi,  he  thus  speaks:  Plurimi 
eonim  regalam,  sou  ordinem  Fratrum  Minorum — se  profiteri  ad  literam  conser-* 
vare  confingunt— practendontes  se  a  sanctae  memoriae  Codestiuo  Papa  quintOf 
prtMdeceMBore  nostro,  hujus  status  seu  vitao  privilegium  habuisse.  Quod  tamen, 
etia  ostenderent,  non  valeret,  cum  Bontfadus  Papa  oetavus  ex  certis  causais  ratio* 
nabilibus  omnia  ab  ipso  Codestino  conccsaa — viiibus  penitus  evacuaverit. — What 
oouM  be  more  explicit  and  clear  ? — The  pontiff  then  proceeds  to  the  other  portion 
of  tbeee  people,  who  were  called  Bixochif  or  Begutni:  Nonnulli  etiam  ex  ipsif 
aaserentee  se  esse  de  tertio  ordine  beati  iVam^^d  Poenitentium  vocato,  praeaic- 
turn  statuoi  et  ritum  eorum  sub  veiamine  talis  nominis  satagunt  palliaire 

(88;  Besides  his  two  rules,  both  very  strict  and  austere,  the  one  for  the  Friars 
Minors  [or  Minorites],  and  the  other  for  tlie  Poor  Suiters ^  called  Clariseians^from 
St.  Clara,  [the  tirst  abbess,  among  the  Franciscans,]  St.  Francis  also  prescribed  tt 
third  rule,  more  easy  to  be  observed,  for  such  as  wished  to  connect  tfiiemselves  in 
some  sort  with  his  order,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it,  and  yet  were  not  disposed 
to  forsake  all  worldly  busincns,  and  to  relinquish  all  their' projicrty.  This  rule 
tvquired  only  certain  piuus  observances,  such  as  fasts,  prayerp,  continence,  acoarse 
and  choap  dress,  gravity  of  manners,  dtc.  but  did  not  prohibit  private  property, 
marriage,  public  offices,  and  worldly  orcupations.  This  tJiird  ride  of  St.  Francis^ 
iff  treated  of  by  all  the  writers  nn  the  Franciscan  order;  and  especially,  by  Lucas 
Wadding,  Annales  Minorum,  Tom  ii.  p.  7  <Sbc.  and  by  llelyot,  liistoire  des  Or- 
dres,  Tom.  vii.  p.  214.  Tho.so  who  professed  this  tJiird  rule,  were  called  Fratres 
de  poemtentia  [Penitentiary  Brethren]  \  sometimes  also,  Fratres  de  sacco,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meanness  of  their  drens;  but  more  commonly  Tertiarii  [Tertiariesl. 
This  institution  of  St.  Francis  was  copied  by  other  orders  of  monks  in  the  Romisli 
church, as  soon  as  they  perceived  its  advantages.  And  hence,  mostof  the  ordersi 
at  the  present  day,  have  their  Tertiarii. 

(89)  The  Tertiarii  connected  with  those  rigid  Franciscans  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  FratriceUi,  sprung  up  in  the  nuirquisate  of  Ancona,  and  in 
the  aeighfioring  regions,  in  the  year  12!)H  or  12(>7,  and  were  called  Bizochi;  a» 
we  learn  from  the  bull  of  Boniface  VlII,  a^inst  them,  drawn  up  in  1297,  and 
which  is  published  by  Doulay,  m  his  Ilistoria  Acad.Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.441.  John 
XXII,  mentions  the  same  appellation,  in  his  bull  quoted  in  a  preceding  note.  See 
also  C.  du  Fresne,  Glossar.  Latinit.  mediae,  Tom.  i.  p.  1188,  who  observes,  that 
the  name  ie  derived  from  Bixseho,  in  French  B^sace,  on  accqunt  of  the  wallet  or 
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Fratricelli,  not  in  their  opinions,  but  only  in  their  mode  of  life. 
The  Fratricelli  were  real  monks,  living  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis  ;  but  the  Bizochi  or  Beguini  lived  in  the  manner  of  oth- 

bag  which  these  mendicants  used  to  carry.  [No  :  he  says,  Some  have  supposed 
It  80  derived ;  but  ke  thinks,  they  were  called  Bizochi  and  Biceftiniy  from  the  grap 
color  of  their  garments ;  for  from  the  Italian  bigio,  he  says,  is  derived  the  French 
bis,  gray,  or  ash -colored.  Tr.'\  The  name  Bocasotus^ov  (as  it  is  written  in  Bou- 
lavs  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.510,)  Vocasotus,  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same 
origin  and  import.  It  occurs  in  Jordanus;  from  whom  a  signal  passdge  will 
hereiiiler  be  quoted.  The  names  Beghardi  and  Begvini,  by  which  this  sort  of 
people  were  called  in  France  and  Italy,  are  very  notorious  in  the  church  history 
of  tne  middle  ages.  But  what  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems  state,  coocem- 
ing  the  persons  who  bore  these  appellations,  is  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that 
it  IS  nut  strange,  we  should  find  no  part  of  the  religious  history  of  this  period  in- 
volved in  more  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  than  that  of  the  Beghardi  and  Be- 
guini. I  will  therefore  dispel  this  obscurity,  as  far  as  1  am  able,  and  expose  the 
origin  of  these  sects. 

The  words  Beghardus  or  Beggfhardus^  and  BeguUa;  and  also  Beghinus  tiod 
Btghina^  differ  only  in  orthography,  and  are  oil  of  the  same  import.  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  Dutch  sav  Beghard  and  BegntU  ;  which  are  the  forms  most  osed 
in  the  ancient  Gorman  fanguage.  But  the  French  subsiituted  the  Latin  in  stead 
of  the  German  orthography,  and  pronounced  Bcgkinus  and  Beghtna,  afler  the 
Roman  manner.  Thus,  those  who  in  Germany  and  Holland  were  called  Beg' 
hardinnd  Beguttae^  were  in  France  and  Italy  called  Beghini  and  Beguvnae:  yet 
the  Latin  form  was  gradually  preferred  before  the  German,  even  by  toe  Germans 
and  the  Dutch;  for  which,  very  probable  reasons  might  be  assigned,  if  this  were 
the  proper  place.  [It  probabfy  arose  from  the  fact,  that  such  as  wrote  on  the 
subject,  were  priests,  and  retained  the  orthography  that  was  adopted  in  the  papal 
bulls.  SchL.]  Concerning  the  derivation  and  the  import  of  these  names,  there 
are  many  opinions,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  and  to  refute.  I  have 
done  this  in  another  place  :  for  I  have  commenced  and  neatly  completed  an  ex« 
tensive  and  copious  work,  concerning  the  Beghurdi  and  Beghina* ;  in  which  I 
have  carefully  investigated  the  history  of  all  the  sects,  to  which  these  names  were 
applied,  examining  numerous  monuments,  a  great  part  of  which  were  never  pub« 
lisoed;  and  I  have  detected  very  many  mistakes  of  learned  men,  in  this  part  of 
church  history.  In  this  place,  therefore,  disregarding  the  various  conjectores  and 
opinions  of  others,  I  will  briefly  state  the  true  origin  and  signiBcation  of  these 
terms.  Beyond  all  controversy,  they  are  derived  from  the  old  German  word 
beggeUf  or  beggeretiy  [in  English,  to  beg.  Tr."]  which  we  now  pronounce  in  a 
soner  manner,  begehren.  It  signifies  to  bag  for  any  thing,  earnestly  and  heartUy. 
The  syllable  Imrd,  which  is  a  frequent  termination  of  German  words,  being  sob- 
joined  to  this,  produces  the  name  Bcggehardj  which  denotes  a  person  who  begs 
often  and  importunately.  And  as  none  ask  and  importune  more  frequently  and 
earnestly  than  the  mendicants  do  ;  hence,  in  the  language  of  the  old  Germans,  a 
Beghard  is  a  mendicant,  [or  betrgar^]  which  word  still  exists  in  the  language  of 
the  English.  Beghuita^  is  a  fbinulc  who  gets  her  living  by  begging.  Christianity 
being  introduced  into  Germany,  the  word  beggen  or  beggeren  was  applied  to  reli- 

S ion,  and  denoted  that  duty,  which  is  enjoined  upon  christians,  namely,  to  offer 
evout  and  fervent  prayer  to  God.  This  word  brggni,  therefore,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  Gothic  or  Frnncic  version  of  the  IV  Gospels  by  UlphilaSj  [in  which, 
bidjan  is,  to  pray  ;  and  bidagica  is,  a  beggar.  TV.]  signifies  :  to  pray  earnestly  and 
devmttlu  to  God.  This  application  of  the  word  coming  into  use,  a  man  distin- 
guished from  others  by  praying  much  and  fervently,  was  called  a  Bcghardy  or  one 
thai  prays;  and  a  woman  constant  in  this  duty,  was  called  Begutta,  a  female  that 
prays.  And  as  those  who  pray  more  than  others,  make  a  display  of  unusual  piety, 
therefore  aJl  who  wished  to  be  accounted  more  religious  than  others,  were  usu- 
ally denominated  Beghardi  and  Beguttae;  that  is,  in  modem  phraseology, 
Praying  BrotfterSy  and  Praying  Sisters. 

VVhoever  duly  considers  these  statements,  will  successfully  find  his  way, amidst 
the  many  difficulties  attending  the  history  of  the  Beghardi  and  Beghinae;  and 
he  will  sec  whence  arose  such  a  multitude  of  Beghardi  and  Beghinacy  in  Europe, 
from  the  18tli  century  onward  ;  and  why  so  many  sects,  (more  than  30  might  be 
named,)  differing  greatly  in  their  sentiments,  institutions,  and  practice,  were  ail 
called  by  these  names,     lu  the  first  place,  Beghardus^  (or  Beggeri,  as  it  was  corn- 
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er  people,  except  in  regard  to  dress,  and  a  few  observances  pre- 
scribed for  this  class  of  persons   by  St.  Francis;  so  that  they  ' 
were  mere  laics^  or  secular  brethren^  as  the  ecclesiastical  phrase 
is. (90)     These  Bizochi  moreover  were  divided  into  two  classes, 

monly  uttered^)  was  the  term  among  the  Germans  for  an  importunate  beggar. 
Therefore  when  they  saw  persona,  under  the  pretence  of  piety  and  devotion, 
addictin|^  themselves  to  a  lire  of  poverty,  and  neglecting  all  manual  labor,  beg- 
^og  their  daily  bread,  they  called  them  all  by  the  common  name  of  Beghardif  or 
u  females,  Beghuttae;  witlioul  any  regard  to  Llie  sentiments  or  opinions,  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  each  other.  Those  called  Jipostoli^  were  beggars  : 
the  more  rigid  Franciscans  were  beggars :  the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  (of 
whom  we  shall  treat  hereaf\er,)  were  l^ggars :  and  others  were  beggars.  Among 
these,  there  was  a  vast  difi'eronce;  yet  the  Germans  called  them  Si  Beghardi,  on 
account  of  that  mendicity,  into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves :  nor  waa 
this  strange ;  for  this  their  common  cbaracteriatic  was  visible  to  all  eyes ;  while 
their  other  traits  of  character  were  not  so  easily  discerned. 

But  secondly,  the  term  Beghard^  in  this  century,  also  denoted  a  manwho  prayed 
very  much,  and  affected  uncommon  piety.  Thus  it  was  equivalent  to  tire  modem 
term  Pietist  [iimong  the  Germans].  Tlierefore  all  those  who  forsook  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  living,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their 
manners,  were  designated  by  the  common  appellation  of  Beghardi  or  Beguttae, 
or,  among  the  Fron<'h,  Beguini  and  Beguinae.  This  use  of  these  terms  waa  at 
first  so  extensive,  (an  inigiit  be  shown  by  many  examples,)  that  even  the  monks 
and  nuns  were  called  Bt^hurdi  and  Begattae.  Dut  afterwards,  their  application 
was  more  restricted  ;  and  they  were  appropriated  to  those,  who  formed  an  inter- 
mediate class,  between  the  monks  and  common  citizens,  yet  resembled  the  for- 
mer in  their  habits  and  luunners.  The  TtrtlarU  tlierefore,  of  all  the  different 
orders,  Dominicans,  Francisjcans,  &,c.  were  called  Beghardi,  as  is  abundantly 
attested  :  for,  although  they  were  only  citizens,  yet  they  were  more  strict  in  their 
devotional  exercises  than  common  citizens.  The  Brother  Weavers,  the  Breth- 
ren of  St.  Alexius,  the  fulJowers  of  Gerhard  the  Great,  and  many  others,  in  short, 
all  who  exhibited  an  exterior  of  higher  sanctity  and  piety,  were  Beghardi  and 
Begutlae,  notwithstanding  they  obtained  their  support  by  labor,  and  troubled  no 
one  by  their  begging. 

The  terms  Beghardi  and  Bcguttac,  Beguini  and  Beguinae,  if  we  regard  them  in 
their  origin,  were  tlierefore  honorable  appellations;  and  they  were  used  as  such,  in 
works  of  the  highest  rcHpectability,in  that  age;  as  for  instance,  in  the  Testament 
of  St.  Lewis,  the  king  of  France.  But  gradually  these  words,  as  of\en  happens, 
changed  their  original  import,  and  became  terms  of  reproach  and  derision.  For, 
among  those  mendicant  monks,  and  among  those  professing  more  than  ordinary 
piety,  there  were  found  many,  whose  piety  was  childish  and  superstitious,  or  who 
were  crafly  impostors,  concealing  crimes  and  villainies  under  a  mask  of  piety,  or 
who  united  with  their  pietycorrupt  doctrines  which  were  contrarjr  to  the  prevail- 
'ing  religion  of  the  age.  These  characters  caused  the  appellation  jB^Aarcf  or 
Berlin  to  become  dishonorable,  and  to  be  used  for  one  who  is  stupidly  or  anilely 
religious,  or  who  imposes  upon  mankind  by  a  show  of  piety  and  poverty,  or  who 
debases  his  piety  by  (grievous  errors  in  doctrine.  The  term  LoUard  underwent  a 
similar  change  m  its  import,  as  will  be  shown  hereaAer. 

(90)  See  the  Acta  Inquisit.  Tholosanae,  published  by  Umborcfi,  p.  298,  303, 
310,  313.  but  especially,  p.  307, 3:29, 382, 389  &c.  Of  the  other  passages  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  tyatricdii  and  Beguini,  I  will  subjoin  one  from  Jordan* s 
Chronicon,  ad  ann.  12^)4.  in  Muratoris  Antiquitatcs  Ttal.  inedii  aevi,  Tom.  iv.  p. 
1020.  which  will  briefly  confirm  nearly  all  1  have  said.  Petrus  dc  Macerata  et 
Petrus  de  Forosempronio,  apostatae  fuerunt  ordinis  Minorum  et  haeretici.  His 
petentibus  eremitice  vivere,  ut  regulam  B.  Francisci  ad  litteram  servare  possent. 
^ibus  plures  apostatae  adhacserunt,  qui  statum  commnnitatis  damnabant  et  de- 
clarationes  regulae,  et  vocabant  se  Fraties  S.  Francisci,  (he  ouglit  to  have  said  : 
FratricellaSf  or  parvos  fratres  de  paupere  vita,)  et  Saecu lares  (these  were  the 
Tertiarii,  the  friends  and  associates  of  the  FratriceiU,  but  who  continued  to  be 
seculars,  and  were  excluded  from  the  rank  of  Friars).  Saeculares  autem  voca- 
runt  Bizodos,  vcl  FratricM^s,  vel  Bocasotos.  (Here  Jordan  errs,  in  saying  that 
the  saeculares  were  called  Pi atriceUos :  for  this  name  waa  appropriated  to  the 
real  mmOis  of  St.  Francis,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Tertiarii.     His  other  stale- 
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.  the  perfect^  and  the  imperfect.  Tlie  former  lived  by  begging, 
^  did  not  marry,  and  had  no  fixed  residence  :  while  the  latter  had 
permanent  places  of  abode,  married,  possessed  property,  and 
engaged  in  the  various  occupations  of  life,  like  otlier  citizens. (91) 
§  41.  Totally  different  from  these  austere  Franciscan  Beguini 
and  Beguinae,  were  the  German  and  Belgic  Beguinae^  who  did 
not  indeed  originate  in  this  century,  but  now  first  came  into  notice, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  immensely  numerous.(92)     Certain 

Eious  females,  including  both  widows  and  maidens,  in  order  to 
eep  themselves  pure  from  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  formed 
themselves  into  associations,  and  lived  in  appropriate  houses, 
amidst  exercises  of  devotion,  and  regular  manual  labor,  under  a 
directress ;  yet  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  marrying,  and 
of  withdrawing  from  the  association,  at  their  pleasure.  And  as 
all  females  who  made  pretensions  to  more  than  ordinary  piety, 
were  called  Beguttae  or  Beguinae,  that  is,  praying  Ladies  ;  so 
these  also  received  the  same  appellation. (93)     The  first  associa- 

merits  are  corroct;  and  thoy  fiiiow,  that  tlicBC  more  ri^id  adherents  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  were  divided  \\\\rt  iico  classes ;  namely  FriarSy  and  Seculars;  and 
that  the  latter  were  callod  Blzocki.)  \'i  dogmatizabant,  quod  nullus  auramut 
Pontifex  re^uinm  13.  Fruncisoi  declarare  potuit.  Itoni,  quod  angelus  abstulit  ft 
Nicolao  tertio  Paputus  auctoritatera. — Et  quod  ipsi  soli  sunt  in  via  Dei  et  verft 
ecclesia.  &c. 

(01)  This  distinction  apponrs  clearly,  from  comparing,  among  others,  several 
passages  in  the  Acta  Inqui.^it.  Thulosanae.     8ee  pa  303,  310,  312,  313,319,  Ae. 

(02)  There  was  much  discussion  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  scvRnteenlh  cen- 
tury, resptjctinglho  origin  of  ihesc  Be frhurdi  and  Biguinae,  of  which  I  have^ven 
a  full  account,  in  a  wi)rk  not  yet  published,  de  Beguinis.  During  this  discussion , 
the  Btgh'niae  brought  forward  dii»louiiis  or  written  documents,  of  the  most  au- 
thentic and  unexceptionable  churacler,  from  which  it  appears,  that  there  were 
associations  of  Brguinae  in  the  Metherhmds,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  Tiiey  were  able  indeed  to  produce  but  three  such  documents,  the 
first  dated  AD.  I0(i.">,  the  second,  AD.  liai),  and  the  third  AD.  1151.  The 
whole  were  published  at  V'ilvorden,  by  the  Beghinae  then  resident  there.  Bee 
Auhertus  Miraeus,  Opera  diploroaticu-historica,  Tom.  ii.  cap.  2(5.  p.  ?4H.  and 
Tom  iii-  p.  628.  ed.  nova.  Erycivs  Putcanus^  do  Beghinarum  apud  Belgas  in- 
stituto  et  nomine  suflrngio ;  which  tract,  with  another  of  the  same  Puteanus  on 
the  same  subject,  is  extant  in  Joseph  Gdtlolph  a  Ryekel's  Vita  8.  Bcggae  cum 
annotaiionibus,  p.  1)5,  227.  Douay  1631.  4to.  llcnce,  while  it  mast  be  admitted, 
that  those  are  in  error,  who  affirm  that  the  class  of  females  that  are  still  called 
Beguiuae  or  BegvWi c^firsi  appeared  in  the  twelflh  or  thirteenth  century  ;  yet  the 
very  small  numt)or  iWT  the  documents  and  testimonies,  puts  it  beyond  controver- 
»y,  that  the  Beguituie  were  a  very  obscure  party,  j^reviously  to  the  13th  century; 
it  may  be,  that  they  possessed  only  that  one  Beguinagiunii  which  was  at  Vilwtr' 
den  in  Brabant. 

(93)  All  the  Beghardi  and  Be(rhinae  still  existing  in  the  Netherlands,  though 
existing  under  regulations  very  cfifrprent  fiom  their  original  ones,  eagerly  main- 
tain, that  they  derived  their  name  and  their  institution,  in  the  seventh  century, 
from  St.  Bfj^^rt,  ducheas  of  Brabant,  and  daughter  o{  Piping  mayor  of  the  palace 
in  Austrasia;  which  ladv,  they  of  course  revere  as  their  patroness,  and  regard 
as  a  kind  of  tutelary  divinity.  Sec  Jos.  Geld,  a  Rtjekely  Vita  S.  Beegae  cum  an- 
notat.  published  at  Douay  and  Louvain.  This  is  a  ponderous  volume ;  but  in 
other  respects,  a  slender  work,  and  stuffed  witli  anile  fables.  Those  who  aie 
unfriendly  to  the  Bcgvini  and  BcgtdfuUj  contend  that  they  derived  their  origin 
from  Ijimbert  le  BrguCj  a  priest  of  Liege,  in  the  twellth  century,  and  a  very  pious 
man.  See  Peter  Coens^  (a  learned  canon  of  Antwerp,)  in  his  Disquisitio  llisto- 
rica,  de  origine  Beghinarum  et  Beghinagiorum  in  Bclgio ;  Louvain  1<)27.  12mo. 
than  whom,  no  one  has  more  learnedly  defended  this  opinion.     Both'these  opin- 
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tbn  of  tliis  description,  was  formed  at  Nivelles,  in  Brabant,  AD. 
1226 ;  aod  so  many  others  followed  soon  after,  throughout  France, 
Grermany,  and  the  Netlierlands,  that  from  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury onward,  there  was  scarcely  a  city  of  any  note,  which  had 
not  its  Begutnagiay  as  they  were  called,  or  Vineyards^  as  such 
associations  were  sometimes  denominated,  borrowing  a  name  from 
the  book  of  Canticles.^94)  All  these  female  associations  did  not 
adopt  the  same  regulations  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  devoted 
the  time  that  was  not  occupied  in  prayer  and  other  religious  ex- 
ercises, to  various  kinds  of  labor,  and  especially  to  weaving. 
Such  of  them  as  were  really  indigent,  or  disabled,  or  sick,  sought 
relief  in  the  kindness  of  the  pious  and  benevolent. 

§  42.  This  female  institution  was  soon  after  imitated,  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  unmarried  men,  both  widowers  and  bachelors ; 
who  associated  and  lived  together  in  appropriate  houses,  praying 
and  laboring  unitedly,  under  a  director  or  chief,  yet  reserving  to 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  females,  the  liberty  of  re- 
turning at  any  time  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  if  they  pleas- 
ed.(95)  These  were  called,  according  to  Ihe  phraseology  of  the 
age,  JJeghardsy  corruptly  pronounced  Bogards  by  the  Belgians; 
and  by  some,  Lolhards ;  and  in  France,  at  first,  Bons  Valett 
(boni  valeti),  or  Bons  Garcons  (boni  pueri),  and  afterwards 
Beguins,  9iud  also,  from  the  occupation  ofmostof  them.  Brother 
Weavers  (Fratres  textores).  The  first  association  of  these  Beg* 
hards^  it  appears,  was  formed  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1228; 
and  it  continues  still  in  a  flourishing  state,  though  tlie  fraternity 
have  departed  widely  from  their  pristine  mode  of  life.  This  asso- 
ciation was  followed  by  many  others,  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  France  ;  yet  these  associations  of  Beghards  were  not 
so  numerous  as  those  of  the  Beghinae  [or  female  B€ghardsll.{96\ 
The  Roman  pontic  never  formally  approved,  and  confirmed  witn 
their  sanction,  these  associations  of  male  and  female  Beghards  : 

ions  have  many  and  distinguished  advocates,  bat  none  that  are  good  authorities ; 
and  both  of  them  may  be  easily  confuted. 

(94)  See  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  major,  ad  ann.  1243  and  1250,  p,  540,  6D6. 
J%omas  CantipratensiSf  in  Bono  universal!  de  apibuff,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  51.  pa.  478. 
ed.  Colvener.  Peter  de  UerenUuU,  in  his  unpublished  Annals;  an  important  ex- 
tract from  which,  is  exhibited  by  Jos.  Geld,  a  Ryckdy  in  his  notes  ad  Vilam  S. 
Beggae,  §  lf)G.  p.  355  &c.  The  oriffin  and  establishment  of  the  Begutnagiay 
founded  in  the  Netherlands,  during  this  and  the  following  century,  are  detailed 
at  great  length  by  Aidt,  Miraeus,  in  his  Opera  historico-diplomatica  ;  by  Jo.  Bap' 
tist  QramaWy  in  his  Antiquitates  Bolgtcae  ;  b^  Anton.  Sander  us  ^  in  his  Brabran- 
tia  et  Flandria  illustrata;  and  by  other  historians  of  Belgian  afiuirs. 

(95)  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  major,  ad  ann.  1253.  p.  539,  540. 

(9G)  See  RyckeVs  Vita  S.  Beggae,  p.  G35.  Anton.  Sander's  Flandria  illustrata, 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  136.  Jo.  Sapt.  Gramaye,  in  his  Antiq.  Flandriao,  and  espe- 
cially, in  Gandavo,  p.  22.  Aubert.  Miraeus,  Opera  diplomatico-histor.  Tom.  iii. 
c.  IGS.  p.  145.  and  in  several  other  places.  Hf^.  Heiyot,  Histoire  dcs  Ordres, 
Tom.  vii.  p.  248,  who,  however,  makes  many  mistakes.  Gerhard  Antonius,i\i» 
Pater  Minister  (as  the  head  of  the  sect  is  called,)  of  the  Beghards  of  Antwerp, 
in  his  Epislula  ad  Ryckium  de  Beghardorum  originc  et  fatis ;  in  Ryrkel's  Viui  S. 
Beggae,  p.  489;  who  studiously  ca.stR  obscurity  on  not  a  few  things,  tn  order  to 
exalt  his  sect. 
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yet  they  tolerated  them  ;  and  often,  at  the  request  of  principal 
men  and  women,  protected  them  with  their  edicts  and  bulls  against 
the  violence  and  the  plots  of  their  enemies ;  of  whom  they  had 
not  a  few.  At  the  present  day,  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to 
both  the  sexes  of  Beghards,  are  either  destroyed,  or  converted 
toother  uses  :  yet  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  the  houses  of  female 
Beghards  are  sufficiently  numerous,  while  those  for  males  are  very 
few. 

§  43.  It  remains,  that  we  briefly  notice  the  names  and  merits 
of  those  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  who  acquired  most 
fame  by  their  writings.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  following  are  the 
most  noted  :(97)  JVicetas  Acominatus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  history,  and  a  Thesaurus  of  the  orthodox  faith  :(98)  Ger- 
manus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  of  whose  productions  there 
are  extant,  among  others,  a  tract  against  tlie  Latins,  and  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Greek  Liturgy  :(99)  Tfieodorvs  Lascarisy  who 
has  left  us  several  tracts  on  different  topics  in  theology  ;  and  who 
also  wrote  against  the  Latins,  as  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors  did, 
this  being  a  subject,  to  which  their  genius  and  their  national  at- 
tachments both  prompted  them  :(100)  JVtcephorus  Blemmida,  one 
of  those  who  endeavored  to  produce  harmony  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  :( 101)  Arsenius,  whose  Synopsis  of  the  Greek  eccle- 
siastical law  is  pretty  well  known :( 102)  George  Acropolita^ 
known  as  the  author  of  a  history,  and  a  man  in  public  life  :(103) 
John  BecctiSy  or  Fecctw,  who  brought  himself  into  much  trouble, 

(1)7)  Concerning  thorn  all,  in  addition  to  the  writers  do  Scriptoiibus  Ecclesias- 
ticitt,  see  Jo.  ,^1h.  Fuhrinus's  tiibliothcca  Graeca. 
('JC<)  [See  above,  p.  340,  note  (1).     TV.] 

(99)  [He  was  called  Germanus  FF,  in  distinction  from  a  patriarch  of  the  8lh 
century.  He  was  a  monk  oi^  the  Propontis,  created  patriarch  about  AD.  1222, 
deposed  in  1240,  restored  again,  and  died  in  1254.  His' exposition  of  the  liturgy, 
sadly  interpolated,  was  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Aucttmriuni  Ducea- 
DOin,  Tom.  ii ;  and  about  twelve  of  his  sermons  and  homilies,  with  seven  of  his 
epistles  and  decrees,  have  been  published  in  diflereut  c:>IIections  of  ancient 
works,  by  CambefiSf  Gretser,  Leo  AUat.  Cotdier^  Leunclavius  «Skc.     TV.] 

(100)  [Tkeodorus  LascariSy  was  born  at  Nice,  was  much  devoted  to  literature, 
became  emperor  AD.  1255,  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Bulgarians  and 
others,  during  three  years ;  then  resigned  the  empire,  and  retired  to  n  monastery, 
where  he  died  AD.  4259,  aged  36.  Very  few  of  his  tracts  have  been  publish- 
ed.    TV.]  -^  ^ 

(101)  [See  above,  pa.  341,  note  (5).     TV.] 

(102)  [^rseniuSf  surnamed  .^lUorianus,  was  born  at  Constantinople;  became  a 
monk  and  an  abbot  at  Nice  ;  retired  from  office,  and  lived  at  mount  Athos;  was 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  Theodore  Lasearis,  AD.  1255,  and  tutor 
to  Lascarh'  son,  at  hi.s  fsither's  death,  AD.  1259;  resigned  the  patriarchate  soon 
after ;  resumed  the  office  in  1261 ;  opposed  and  excommunicated  the  emperor 
Michady  who  had  put  out  the  eye^  of  .^rsenius*  royal  pupil ;  was  deposed  and 
banished  to  the  Proconnesus,  where  he  lived  in  exile  many  years.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  ascertained.  His  Synopsis  divinorum  Canonum,  written  while 
he  was  a  monk,  and  arranged  under  one  hundred  and  forty-one  Tituli,  is  in 
JustelVs  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Greek  and  Latin,  Tom.  ii.  p.  749.  His  Testa- 
ment or  will,  was  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  bv  Cotttlier,  Monumenta  Ecclesiae  Gr. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  168.     TV.] 

(103)  [See  above,  pa.  340,  note  (2).     TV.] 
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by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Latins  with  more  warmth,  than 
the  zeal  of  most  Greeks  for  their  church,  would  tolerate  :(104) 
George  Metoekita,(lOb)  and  Constantine  Meltteniotai{l06) 
who  expended  much  effort,  without  effect,  to  unite  the  Greeks 
and  Latins :  George  Pachymeres,  famed  for  his  Exposition  of 
IHonysius  the  father  of  the  noystics,  and  for  a  History  of  his  own 
times  :(107)  and  George  of  Cyprus j  who  acquired  more  fame  hy 
his  invectives  against  the  Latins,  and  his  attacks  upon  John  Vec- 
cus,  than  by  his  other  writings.(108) 

(104)  [Veccus  was  cbartophylax  of  the  great  church  of  Coostantinople,  and  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning.  He  at  first  atreniiously  opposed  the  Latins.  For 
thii  the  emperor  Michael  imprisoned  him,  with  others.  By  reading  the  writings 
of  Nicephorus  Blemmida,  Veccus  was  converted  into  a  friend,  and  most  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Latins.  Michael  now  made  him  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
AD.  1274.  On  the  death  of  Michael,  AD.  1283,  fearing  the  rage  of  the  p^opfe,  he 
resigned  bis  office  ;  was  the  next  year  banished,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  exi]e.  His  writings,  in  defence  of  the  Latins,  and  in  apology  for  his 
conduct,  are  numerous,  and  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  IjCo  Jiuatius,  in 
Graecia  Ofthodoxa,  Tom.  i.  and  ii.  and  elsewhere.     TV.] 

(105)  [George  Metochita  was  a  deacon  of  the  great  church  of  CoB^tVhtinopIe, 
and  a  &iend  and  associate  of  John  Veccus.  With  him  he  contended  In  behalf  oC 
the  Latins,  and  with  him  suffered  exile,  for  this  otlencc.  He  nourished  AD. 
127G;  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  His  writings,  all  in  defence  of  the 
Latins,  were  published  by  Leo  AUativs,  Grtiecia  Orthodoxa,  Tom.  ii.     Tr.] 

(106)  [CoTtstantine  Meliteniota  was  archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  under  John 
Veccus  ;  joined  with  Veccus  and  Metochita,  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  Latins; 
and  passed  through  much  tho  same  sufferings.  He  died  in  e^ile,  in  Bitbynia. 
His  Tract  on  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  another  on  the  pro- 
cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  JiUutius,  Graecia  Or- 
thodoxa, Tom.  ii.     Tr.^ 

(107)  [See  above,  p.  340,  note.(3)     TV.] 

(108)  [George  of  Cyprus,  who  assumed  tho  name  of  Gregory ,  was  born  and 
educated  in  the  Latin  church,  in  Cyprus.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople; changed  bis  sentiments;  became  a  monk,  and  one  of  tho  court  cler- 
gy; was  created  patriarch,  AD.  12B4.  opposed  and  persecuted  Veccus;  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  office,  in  1229:  retired  to  a  monastery;  and  died  not  long 
after.  He  wrote  largely  against  the  Latins,  and  in  confutation  of  Veccus. 
His  chief  works  are  his  Tomus  Orthodoxus,  or  Columna  Orthodoxiae,  and  Dis- 
courses against  the  blasphemies  of  Veccus  ;  still  remaining  in  manuscript. 

Besides  the  Greek  writers  enumerated  by  Dr.  MoshMm,  the  following  are  noti- 
ced by  Cave,  in  his  Historia  Litteraria,  Tom.  ii. 

Jiicolaus  Hydrentinus,  who  flourished  AD.  1201,  and  was  the  Greok  interpre- 
ter, in  all  the  negotiations  of  cardinal  Benedict,  both  at  Constantinople  and  in 
Greece,  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  various  tracts  against  the  Latins,  from  which  only  some  extracts  have 
been  published. 

Mcetas  Maroniae,  cbartophylax  of  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  and 
then  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  who  flourished  AD.  1201.  He  wished  to  ef- 
^  feet  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  ;  and  wrote  six  books  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  two  parties.  Leo  Alia- 
iius  has  published  some  extracts  from  the  work;  adv.  Hottin^er.  cap.  19.  His 
Answers  to  the  questions  of  Basil,  are  extant,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Jus  Gr. 
Rom.  Lib.  v.  p.  345. 

Manuel  Caritopulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  about  AD.  1250,  wrote  some 
tracts  on  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law  ;  whicb.  Leunclavius  published,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  his  Jus  Or.  Rom.  Lib.  iii.  p.  2^  &c. 

George  Moschamper,  cbartophylax  of  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  about  AD.  1276.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Latins,  and  wrote 
several  pieces  against  them  ;  which  were  answered  by  John  Veccus.  Nothing  of 
his  has  neen  published.      ^ 

SinufUj  born  in  Crete,  but  of  a  Constaniinopolitan  family,  is  supposed  by  Cace, 
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^  44.  The  Latin  writers  form  a  long  list ;  from  which  we  shall 
produce  those  only,  who  are  most  frequently  quoted.  Joachim^ 
abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  was  perhaps  a  pious  man,  and  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  truth  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  small  parts,  of 
weak  judgment,  and  addicted  to  visionary  and  enttiusiastic  no- 
tions :  both  in  his  life  time,  and  after  his  death,  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude regarded  him  as  inspired  of  God.  His  predictions  became 
far-famed,  and  have  been  often  published.(lOO)  Stephen  Lang^ 
touj  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expounded  many  of  the  books  of 
holy  scripture.ruo)  Francis^  founder  of  the  famous  society, 
denominated  Minorites  or  Franciscans,  wrote  some  pieces  de- 
signed to  enkindle  devotional  feelings  in  the  soul,  but  they  display 
little  energy  or  ingenuity.(lll)  Alanus  ah  Insulis  was  not  the 
least  among  the  dialecticians  and  acute  reasoners  of  that  age  ;  he 
also  paid  attention  to  chemistry,  and  has  said  many  things  wisely 
and  well.(112)  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  obtained  reputation  by  his 
Oriental  Histoiy  :(113)  as  did  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  bjthis  His- 

to  !j«ive  flourishnd  about  AD.  1276.  A  long  cpiHtIc  uf  his,  nddressed  to  Jolin  JiTO' 
mophyiaTf  de  nonciliis  quae  proressionom  Spiritus  Sancti  a  Filio  definiverunt,  vrag 
puDlished,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leo  MUatitui,  ndv.  linttinger  p.  324.  lie  wrote  two 
uther  tracts  on  the  same  subjrct,  never  published.     7>.] 

(109)  Gregory  di  Lnuro,  romposcd  in  Italian,  n  ropiouK  life  of  Joachim,  which 
was  published  at  NaploB,  l(k>0,4to.  His  prophecies*  were  first  printed  at  Venice, 
1517.  4to.  and  subsequently,  often.  [He  was  a  iisiercian  monk  and  abbot  of  dif- 
ferent monasteries  in  Italy  j  the  lastof  vvliieli,  that  at  Flora,  he  founded  himself. 
fie  flourished  AD.  1201,  and  died  previoiiKly  to  AD.  1215.  He  wrote  de  Con- 
cordia veteris  et  novi  Tentamcnti  I^ibri  v.  Conirnentariea  on  Jeremiah,  Psaims, 
baiah,  some  portions  ofNahuni,  Habakkuk,  Zcchariah  and  MalachiyOn  thoApo* 
talypse ;  also  fifteen  prophecies  concerning  the  Roman  pontifli« ;  besides  somo 
other  prophecies.  All  the  above  were  printed  at  Venice,  in  different  years,  pre- 
viously to  AD.  1(500.     TV.] 

(110)  [Sttphtn  Langton  was  an  Englishman,  but  educated  at  Paris,  where  he 
became  chancellor  oftho  university,  and  a  canon  of  Paris.  Innocent  Illy  invited 
bim  to  Rome,  and  made  him  a  cardinal.  In  the  year  1206,  the  same  poniiflT 
made  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against  the  will  of  the  king,  who  refused 
him  access  to  his  see,  till  ho  was  compelled  to  it  by  the  pope  in  12J2.  In  1215, 
Langton  encountged  rebellion  in  England,  and  aided  the  invasion  by  the  French ; 
for  which  he  v  a^;  acc-uscd,  and  hud  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  in  1218.  He  died  in  1!^. 
He  wrote  Connnenlaries  on  a  large  part  of  the  biGle,  besides  letter.-*  and  sermons; 
dearly  all  of  which  remain  in  mnnuscript,  in  the  public  libraries  of  England.     TV.] 

(111)  [See  above,  p.  355,  §  25,  and  nole(40).  His  worksjConsi&iingof  episUcs, 
discourses,  prayers,  and  nionastie  regulations,  were  collected  and  published  by 

John,  dc  la  Uuije,  Paris  1(551.  Fol.     TV.] 

(112)  There  were  several  of  the  name  of  ^/an  in  this  century  ;  who  have  been 
strangely  confounded,  both  by  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  Sec  Jrtc,  It  Boeuf, 
Memoirc^s  sur  1*  Histoire  d'  Auxerre,  Tom.  i.  p.  3(X).  and  Diss,  sur  1'  Hist.  Ecclcs. 
ot  civil©  do  Paris,  Tom.  ii.  p.  2<J3  &c.  [This  jilanus  dc  insitlUt,  or  JiUun  de  I* 
hUy  was  a  native  of  Flanders ;  studied  at  Paris ;  was  called  tile  Doctor  Umvcrsa- 
lis  f  on  account  of  his  extensive  learning;  was  for  a  time  bishop  of  Auxerre,  but 
resigned  the  mitre,  and  became  a  Cistercian  monk.  Cave  supposes  he  flourished 
about  AD.  1215.  His  works,  as  collected  and  published  by  Charles  du  Visch^ 
Antw.  1(555.  Fol.  consist  of  a  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  on  the  art  of  preach- 
ing, a  poenitential,  on  the  parables,  a  colleclion  of  memorable  savings,  a  poem 
in  eleven  books  on  a  perfectly  good  man,  two  books  against  the  Wal^enses,  efeveu 
sermons,  and  a  few  otiier  tracts.  Du  I'isch,  In  his  Blblioth.  Scriptor.  Cisterciens . 
Colon.  1656,  4lo.  added  Jilnin's  commentary  on  the  prophecies  of  Mwrlin,  and 
his  tract  on  the  philosopher's  stone.     TV.] 

(113)  [Jacobus  dc  Vilriaco,  or  Jamet  of  yUry,  was  born  near  Paris,  educated 
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toria  Loinbardica.(  1 14)  Among  those  who  cuUivated  metaphys- 
ical or  philosophical  theology  in  this  age,  the  most  distinguished 
were  Albertus  Magnuaj{ll5)   Thomas  Aquinas^{l  16)  and  Bo- 

in  that  cityi  became  a  priest  in  hin  notive  village,  and  a  regular  caoon  to  the  dio- 
cesB  of  Namur.  Hia  zeal  lead  him  to  Toulouse,  where  he  preached  against  the  Al- 
biffenses ;  thence  he  went  to  Palestine,  and  became  bishop  of  Acco,  or  Ptolemais. 
About  AJO.  1220,  the  pope  recalled  him  to  Rome,  made  him  cardinal  bishop  of 
Tusculum,  and  sent  him  as  his  legate  into  France,  to  preach  up  a  crusade.  He 
returned  to  Rome,  spent  several  years  tranquilly,  and  died  AD.  1244.  His  ori- 
ental and  occidental  History  is  in  three  books ;  the  first  describes  the  country 
and  nations  of  the  East,  and  traces  their  history,  from  the  time  ofMuhammed,  to 
AD.  1210:  the  second  book,  gives  the  history  of  Europe,  during  the  author's 
own  times :  the  third  returns  to  the  oriental  nations,  and  brings  down  their  histo- 
ry, to  AD.  1218.  The  first  and  third  books  were  printed  at  Douay,  15S7.  8ro. 
and  in  Bangarsius,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Tom.  ii.  He  also  wrote  a  letter,  de- 
scribins  the  capture  of  Damietta;  which  is  in  Bongarsius,  1.  c.  and  an  episUe  to 
pope  Honorius  UI,  and  sermons  on  the  Gospels  and  Epbtlcs  for  the  year.     TV.] 

(114)  See  Jac.  Echard^s  Scriptores  Dominici,  Tom.  i.  p.  454.  and  Jo.  Boland^s 
Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  p.  9.     [also  p.  335.  note  (28)  of  this  vol.     TV.] 

(115)  Concerning  Alhtrhu  Magnus^  see  Jae.  Echard's  scriptores  Dominiciy 
Tom.  i.  p.  1G2.  [Albert  the  Great  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  at  Lauiogen  in 
Swabia,  AD.  1205  :  was  early  sent  to  Passau  for  education,  and  became  a  Domini- 
can monk  in  1223.  Strange  stories  are  told  of  his  obtuseness  in  early  life,  and  of 
his  subseauent  miraculous  facilit]r  in  acquiring  knowledge.  He  was  a  universal 
scholar;  out  particularly  distinguished  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  meta- 
physics, and  scholastic  theology.  He  taught  at  Hildesheim,  Resensberg,  CoIo|pe, 
and  other  places  in  Germany,  and  likewise  at  Paris.    In  1238,  he  was  made  vicar 

Seneral  of  the  Dominicans,  for  two  years;  and  aAerwards  provincial  of  the  or- 
er  for  Germany.  In  1249,  he  fixed  himself  at  Cologne,  and  was  president  of 
the  school  there.  In  12G0,  the  pontifi*  obliged  him  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Ra- 
tisbon ;  but  he  resigned  it  in  1263,  and  retired  to  his  favorite  literary  retreat  at 
Cologne.  He  died  in  1^0,  aged  75.  His  works,  in  twentv-one  volumes  Fol. 
were  published  by  Peter  Jammyy  at  Lyons,  AD.  1G51.  They  comprise  eight 
works  on  dialectics ;  twenty -eight  on  natural  philosophy ;  Commentaries  on  the 
Psalms,  Lamentations,  Baruch,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  four  Gos- 
pels, and  the  Apocalypse ;  many  sermons;  a  Compendium  ot  theology,  in  seven 
Dooks;  Commentaries  on  Lombard' sfoMv  books  of  Sentences;  and  varioui other 
pieces.     TV.] 

(116)  Concerning  Tliomas  Aqtdnas,  called  the  Angei  rf  the  sckeolSy  see  the  Ac- 
ta Sanctor.  Tom.  i. Martii, p.  65o  fyc.  and  Ant.  Touron'sy've de  St. Thomas, Paria 
1737.  4to.  [Thomas  was  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Aquino,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ;  and  was  bom  at  Aquino,  AD.  1224.  Educated  m  monasteries,  where 
he  displayed  great  precocity  of^genius,  he  became  a  Dominican  monk  at  Naples, 
in  the  year  ISMl,  contrarv  to  the  will  of  his  parents.  His  mother  was  denieo  ac- 
cess to  him,  by  the  monKs,  who  sent  Thomas  from  one  place  to  another,  to  con- 
ceal him.  At  length,  in  his  attempted  removal  to  Paris,  she  and  her  other  sona 
seized  him.  For  two  years  they  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  th^ir  castle,  and  used 
every  effort  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  a  monastic  life,  without  effect.  In 
1244,  he  escaped,  through  a  window ;  went  to  Naples,  and  was  conducted  to  Pa- 
ris, and  thence  to  Colosne,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  oi  Albert  the  great.  From 
Cologne,  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences.  He  and  Banaoen" 
tura  received  their  doctorates  in  theology  at  Pahs,  on  the  same  day,  AD.  1255. 
A  few  days  af\er,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  taught  theologyin  the  universities  of 
Bologna,  Rome,  Fondi,  Foggia,  and  Pisa.  In  the  year  1263,  he  was  appointed 
provincial  Definitor  (Visitor)  of  his  order,  for  the  province  of  Rome ;  and  in  that 
capacity,  attended  the  general  convention  of  the  order  in  London,  the  same  year. 
He  at  last  settled  dq,wn  at  Naples,  on  '^  stipend  from  the  king,  as  a  permanent 
teacher  there.  He  nrnv  refused  the  ^cphbisopric  of  Naples,  offered  him  by  the 
pope.  In  1274,  the  pope  called  him  to  the  ct>uncil  of  Lyons,  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  the  Rotmsh  church  a^inst  the  Greeks :  but  he  died  on  bis  way 
thither,  at  Tarracina,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1274.  aged  50  years.  His  works,  as 
printed  at  Rome,  1570,  fill  18  vol.  Fol.  and  in  the  ed.  of  Paris,  1636—1641,  93 
vol.  Fol.    They  comprise  comments  on  nearly  all  the  works  of  Aristotle;  and 
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haventura.{lll)  That  these  men  possessed  very  inquisitive 
minds,  acute  and  superior  understandings,  and  uncommon  pene- 
tration in  regard  to  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects,  po  candid  man 
will  deny;  and  this,  notwithstanding  they  assented  to  various 
things  that  are  incorrect.  Of  the  others  who  prosecuted  the  same 
species  of  theology,  a  long  list  appears,  in  which  are  found  men 
of  subtlety  and  dexterity.  That  age  held  in  reputation  William 
of  Paris  J  a  man  of  acuteness;(118)  Alexander  Hales  j  the  ex- 
pounder of  Aristotle ;( 11 9)  Robert  Capito;{}20)  Thomas  Can- 
on the  Sentences  of  Lombard :  a  huge  system  of  theology,  entitled  Summa  Theo- 
ligiaein  partes  iii.  divisa;  many  miscellaneous  pieces,  commentaries  on  the  scrip- 
ture, sermons  Ac.     TV.] 

(117)  Concerning  Bonaventuraj  the  patron  saint  of  Lyons  in  France,  see  Colo- 
nia's  Histoire  litter,  de  la  ville  de  Lron,  Tome  ii.  p.  307.  Histoire  de  la  vie  et 
da  culte  de  8.  Bonaventure,  par  un  Religieux  Cordolicr,  Lyons  1747.  8vo.  [John 
Bonaventura,  (called  Eustachius  and  EtUyehius,  in  Greek,)  was  born  of  honora- 
ble parentage,  at  Bagnarea  in  Tuscany,  AD.  1221,  and  became  a  Franciscan 
monk  in  1^3.  He  studied  and  gave  lectures  on  the  Sentences,  at  Paris,  where 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  12oJ5.  The  next  year  he  was  unanimously  elected 
general  of  his  order,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death,  and  filled  witb  great 
advantage  to  the  fraternity.  He  was  called  the  Seraphic  Doctor^  and  was  a  man 
esteemed  and  confided  in  by  every  one.  In  1272,  the  cardinals  being  unable  to 
asree  upon  a  new  pontiff,  submitted  the  election  to  Bonaventura,  who  nominated 
ineobaul  of  Liece,  or  Gregory  X.  In  1274,  Gregory  created  Bonaventura  cardi- 
nal bishop  of  Alba,  and  called  him  to  the  general  council  of  Lyons.  He  died 
at  Lyons,  while  the  council  was  in  session,  July  15th,  AD.  1^4,  aged  53.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  whole  council.  Bona- 
venturn  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of^  an  acute  mind,  a  good  writer,  and  a  very  devout 
man.  He  united  mystic  with  scholastic  theology,  and  was  a  voluminous  writer 
CO  practical  relig[ion.  His  works  as  printed  at  Rome,  1558,  in  viii.  vol.  Fol.  com- 
prise commentaries  on  the  scriptures  :  a  full  comment  on  the  Sentences  of  Lorn- 
oar^  ;  a  great  number  of  tracts,  chiefly  on  ascetic  and  practical  subjects ;  letters , 
sermons,  Ac.     TV.] 

(118)  See  especially,  the  Gallia  Christiana,  of  the  Benedictines,  Tom.  vii.  p. 
95.  TWUliam  of  Paris,  D.  D.  was  born  at  Aurillae  in  Auvergne,  (and  thence 
called  William  Alvemus,)  became  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  and  was  bp. 
of  Paris  from  AD.  1228,  till  his  death,  March  29tb,  1249.  His  works  were  prin- 
ted by  Bart.  FerroneuSf  Orleans,  1674,  in  ii.  vol.  Fol.  They  consist  chieny  of 
tracts  on  moral  and  practical  subjects ;  yet  there  are  several  on  dogmatic  theolo- 
gy.— He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Matthew  Paris,  the  historian  ;  as  he  too 
often  is  in  the  references  throughout  the  original  of  tlTis  work  of  Jtfo^Aetm,  through 
the  mistake,  no  doubt,  of  the  printer.     TV.] 

(119)  AUaurndtfr  Hales,  or  ie  Hales ,  was  an  Englishman,  of  Gloucestershire; 
bot  was  early  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life,  in  the  study  of  scho- 
lastic theology  and  canon  law,  and  in  teaching  them  to  others.  He  was  called 
the  Irr^a^nile  Doctor.  He  was  a  Franciscan,  flourished  about  AD.  1230,  and 
died  at  Pans,  August  27th,  AD.  1245.  His  works,  as  published  separately,  con- 
sist of  commentaries  upon  the  scriptures;  commentaries  on  certain  books  of  Ar- 
istotle ;  commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard;  a  system  of  theology  ;  and 
a  lew  tracts.     TV.] 

(120)  Concerning  him,  Ant.  Wood  has  written  largely,  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom. 
i.  p.  81, 105.  [Robert  Grosthead,  or  Capiio,  was  born  at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Returning  to  England,  he  became  archdeacon 
of  Leicester,  and  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  AD.  1235,  till  his  death,  Oct.  9th, 
1253.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  an  independent  mind.  The  phy- 
sical sciences,  law,  divinity,  and  the  original  languages  of  the  bible,  all  engaged 
his  attention.  .  He  resisted  the  domination  of  the  pope,  and  labored  to  reform  the 
clergy.  His  writings  consist  of  translations,  comments  on  Aristotle  and  Diony- 
siue  Areop.  sermons,  letters,  and  other  {tracts ;  most  of  which  still  remain  m 
manuscript.  For  a  full  account  of  him,  see  MUner's  Church  Hist.  Cent,  xiii.'  c.7. 
TV.] 
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tipraien$i9 ;(121 )  John Peckkam  ;(132)  William Durand;{l!tZ) 
Roeer  Bacon ;{124)  Richard  Middleton ){\%b)  JEgidius  dt 
Coionna  ;( 126)  Armand  de  Bella  Vim  ;(127)  and  others.    But 

(12]  ^  [Tkomaa  Cantipratensis  was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  Lewe  near  Bruftielt, 
Btudiea  under  AUbert  the  Gfeat,  at  Cologne,  became  a  re^Iar  canon  at  Cantim- 
pre  or  Cbamprd  near  Cambray,  and  afterwards  a  Dominican  monk,  subprior  at 
at  Louvain,  and  a  bishop,  suffra^n  and  assistant  to  the  bishop  of  Cambray.  H« 
flourished  AD.  1255.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  Bogum  universale,  de  api- 
bos;  in  which  he  gives  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  all  orders  of  men,  derivmg 
bis  illustrations  from  bees.    lie  also  wrote  several  lives  of  reputed  saints.     7V.J 

(122)  [John  Peckham  was  born  of  low  parentage,  at  Chichester  in  Sussex,  Eng- 
land ;  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris ;  became  a  Franciscan ;  taught  with  applause 
at  Oxford,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Rome.  While  at  Rome,  AD.  1278,  the  pope  crea- 
ted him  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  tbe  iK>pe  de- 
manded of  him  4000  marks  of  silver  for  the  use  of  the  holy  see.  Pecknam  had 
to  pay  it.  He  next  had  contention  with  the  archbishop  of  York.  He  became 
vastly  rich,  founded  a  college,  raised  his  relatives  to  affluence,  and  died  about 
AD.  1291.  He  wrote  Collectanea  Bibliorum,  and  47  synodical  decrees,  which 
have  been  published  ;  and  a  number  of  theological  tracts,  which  remain  in  man- 
uscript.    TV.] 

(123)  WUHam  Durand,  LL.  D.  was  born  in  Provence,  France,  of  noble  parents. 
He  studied  the  civil  and  canon  laws  at  Bologna,  and  took  his  doctorate  there.  He 
also  taught  law  at  Bologna,  and  Mutina ;  and  became  so  famous  as  a  pleader,  that 
he  was  called  the  father  of  practice.  He  was  auditor  general  in  the  court  of  Rome^ 
canon  of  Beauvais,  and  dean  of  Chartres.  In  1274,  he  was  the  pope's  proctor 
at  the  general  council  of  Lyons.  JStcolaus  III,  made  him  governor  of  the  papal 
dominions,  with  the  title  of  rector  and  count  of  the  patrimony.  In  this  capacity, 
he  commanded  successfullv  in  several  battles.  In  1286,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Mende  in  France.  In  1296,  the  pope  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  Saracens  in 
the  East;  but  he  died  at  Nicotia  in  Cyprus.  He  was  a  learned  man,  a  profound 
jurist,  and  a  respectable  theologian.  He  wrote  Speculum  Juris,  a  lar^e  work, 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  repertorium  Juris,  extracted  from  the  preceding ;  Ra- 
tionale divinorum  officiorum,  in  eieht  Books ;  also  some  law  tracts.     TV.] 

(124)  [See  above,  p.  33d,  note  (41).  Roger  Bacon  was  nobly  born  at  Ichester, 
Somersetshire,  England,  about  AD.  1206.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  then  at 
Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree.  Languages,  history,  law,  the  physical  sciences, 
and  theology,  were  his  pursuit.  Returning  to  England,  he  tau^^ht  at  Oxford,  be- 
came a  Franciscan  monx,  devoted  himseHr  to  the  physical  sciences,  expended 
much  time  and  money  on  experiments  in  optics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  was 
esteemed  a  magician,  and  confined  many  years  as  such  to  a  monastery.  He  died 
about  the  year  1284,  aged  78,  and  was  buried  at  Oxford.  His  Opus  Majus,  ad- 
dressed to  pope  Clement  IV,  contains  an  abstract,  by  his  own  hand,  of  all  the 
works  he  had  then  published,  and  nearly  supersedes  the  necesaity  of  reading  any 
of  his  other  printed  works.     TV.] 

(125)  [Riehard  Middleton,  or  de  MedtaoiUaf  tlie  Doctor  solidus  et  copiosus,  was 
an  English  Franciscan  monk  and  theologian,  who  first  studied  philosophv^  law, 
and  theology  at  Oxford^^and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  hish  repu- 
tation. In  the  year  1282,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
provincial  of  his  order,  to  try  the  cause  of  Peter  John  OUvi;  whicli  trial  has  been 
censured.  He  returned  to  England,  and  taught  with  great  applause  at  Oxford ; 
and  died  about  AD.  1300.  He  wrote  four  Books  of  questions  on  Lomhard's  Sen- 
tences; and  Quodlibita  theologica,  containing  80  questions  in  theology;  both  of 
which  works  have  been  published;  also  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  and  some  tracts,  which  are  not  published.     TV.] 

(126)  TAegidiu$CoUmna,  or  de  Columnay  the  Doctor  fiindatissimus,  was  born  at 
Rome,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Coionna;  studied  at  Rome,  and  in  other  places  ; 
became  an  Augustinian  eremite  monk ;  was  invited  to  Paris,  to  be  tutor  to  prince 
Philip,  son  of  Philip  the  Bold  ;  and  taught  many  years  in  the  university  or  Paris. 
In  12^,  he  was  made  prior  general  of  his  order.  In  1296,  Boniface  VIII,  made 
him  archbishop  of  Bourses.  Whether  he  became  a  cardinal  or  not,  has  been  dis- 
puted. He  died  AD.  1316,  aged  69.  His  writings  are  very  numeious,  though 
but  partially  published,  and  never  collectively.  They  are  on  scholastic  theology, 
dialectics,  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  vindications  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Bonaventura,  and  numerous  other  tracts.     TV.] 
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pone  of  these  attained  to  equal  renown  with  the  triumvirate  above 
mentioned.  Hvgo  de  S.  Caro  was  thought  to  have  done  much 
to  advance  sacred  knowledge,  by  his  Concordance  to  the  holy 
scriptures. (128)  William  of  St.  Amour  waged  war  upon  the 
fraternities  that  sought  renown  for  piely  in  mendicity,  with  bold- 
ness and  resolutioD,  but  not  successlully.(129)  Humbert  de  Ro- 
manis  endeavored  by  his  writings  to  guide  the  conduct,  and  reg- 
ulate the  lives  of  the  monks.(130)'  William  Perald  acquired 
very  high  reputation  in  that  age,  by  his  Summa  virtutum  et  vitio^ 
rtifn.(131)  Raymund  Martini  still  lives  in  his  Pugio  Fideiy  or 
his  work  against  the  Jews  and  Saracens.(132)  aphn  of  Paris 
deserves  an  honorable  place  among  the  defenders  of  the  truth 
and  the  right,  because  he  contended  for  the  power  of  temporal 
sovereigns  against  the  machinations  of  the  pontics,  and  because 
he  openly  professed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  doctrine 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper.(133) 

(127)  Armcmd  of  BeUemUj  or  de  Bella  visuy  waa  a  Dominican  monk,  born  at 
Bologna,  and  master  of  the  sacred  palace  at  Rome.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  near  the  end  of  this  century.  His  works  are  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
meditations,  prayers,  sermons,  and  an  explanation  of  difficult  terms  in  theology 
and  philosophy.     TV.] 

(128)  H^o  of  St,  Cher,  D.  D.  or  de  Saneto  Caro,  a  Dominican  monk,  waa 
bom  in  Dauphiny,  and  studied  at  Paris ;  was  papal  ambassador  to  Constantino- 
ple under  Gregory  IX,  became  provincial  of  his  order  for  France ;  was  created 
a  cardinal  in  1245,  after  which  he  was  repeatedly  papal  legate,  especially  to 
Germany.  He  died  AD.  1260.  His  works  are,  Postillae,  or  a  brief  commenta- 
ry, on  the  whole  bible,  Venice  1600.  in  8  vol.  sermons  for  the  year;  Speculum  sa- 
oerdotum  et  ecclesiae ;  and  a  Concordance  to  all  the  declinable  words  in  the 
Latin  bible,  to  which  Conrad  of  Halberstadt  added  the  particles,  about  AD.  1290, 
and  which  has  been  often  printed.     TV.] 

(129)  WaUam  of  St.  Amour,  or  de  S.  Amore.  He  was  a  native  of  Bursundy^ 
and  one  of  the  leading  doctors  at  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  this  century.  In  the 
controversy  between  the  university  and  the  Dominicans,  he  stood  in  toe  front  of 
the  battle.    The  pope  ordered  him  to  be  degraded  and  banbhed,  in  1256.    But 

'  supported  1>y  the  university,  he  held  his  ground,  and  fought  more  eagerly.  See 
above,  page  358.  His  works  were  published  at  Constance  (Paris)  1632.  4to. 
JV.J 

(130)  [Humbert  ^e  Romanis,  or  of  Romans  in  Burgundia,  became  a  Domini- 
can monk,  while  studying  at  Paris,  AD.  1225;  was  made  general  of  the  order  in 
1254,  resigned  the  office  1263,  and  died  in  1274.  He  wrote  Instructions  for 
monks,  in  six  Books;  a  commentary  on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine;  two  hundred 
sermons  on  various  subjects ;  lives  of  monks ;  on  the  three  monastic  vows ;  and 
on  the  erudition  of  preachers.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom. 
XXV.     Tr.] 

(131)  See  Colonia,  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  Tome  ii.  p.  322  &c. 
IWilUam  Perald.  or  Peralt,  i.e.  de  Petra  AUa,  was  born  in  the  diocess  of  Vi- 
enne,  became  a  Dominican -monk  in  1219,  and  some  say  archbishop  of  Lyons  in 
1272.  He  died  in  1275.  His  Summa  (elementary  treatise)  de  virtutibus  et  vi- 
tiis,  has  passed  through  numerous  editions.  This  is  bis  only  work  known ; 
unless  be  is  the  author  of  the  sermons  for  the  year,  ascribed  to  WiUiam  of  Pa- 
ris.    TV.] 

(132)  [Raymond  Martini,  or  des  Martins j  a  Catalonian,  and  a  very  celebrated 
Dominican  monk,  who  flourished  in  Spain,  AD.  1278.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Raymund  de  Pennafort,  general  of  his  order,  he  composed  his  celebrated  Pugio 
Fidei,  (Dagger  of  the  Faith,)  in  three  Parts,  in  which  he  confutes  thcr  Jews  and 
Saracens  out  of  their  own  writers.  It  is  a  learned  work,  was  long  the  chief 
arsenal  for  other  writers  against  the  Jews  and  Muhammedans,  and  was  printed, 
with  notes  by  Voisin,  Pans  1651.  Fol.  and  Lips.  1687.  Fol.     TV.] 
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(13^  His  determinatio  de  S.  Coena,  was  published  by  Peter  AHx,  London 
16^.  evo.  See  Echard's  Scriptores  Dominican!,  Tom.  i.  p.  501  &c.  Stephai 
Baluxe,  Vitae  PontiiT.  Avenion.^ora.  i.  p.  4,  576,  577,  &.c. — [John  of  Paris  was 
a  Dominican  monk,  and  a  distinf^uislied  theologian  of  Paris,  about  AD.  1290. 
When  Boniface  VIII  attacked  FhUip  the  Fair  king  of  France,  John  stood  furth 
in  defence  of  the  king,  in  a  tract  de  regia  poteatate  et  papaii.  While  he  was 
preaching  in  the  assemblies  of  his  order,  and  giving  theological  lectures  in  the 
schools,  with  much  applause,  he  advanced  th(;  idea,  that  possibly  Christ's  presence 
in  the  eacharist  was  by  impanation,  or  uniting  himself  to  the  elements,  and  not 
by  a  transmutation  of  their  substance  :>the  masters  of  Paris  cried  out  against  him. 
He  was  condemned  of  error,  and  forbidden  to  preach  or  to  lecture  :  bat  he  ap« 
pealed  to  the  pope,  went  to  Rome,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  AD.  1304. 
JHis  tract  de  regia  potestate  et  papale,  is  in  Goldast's  Monarch.  Imp.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  107. 

Besides  those  named  by  Dr.  Motheim,  Cave  notices  the  following  Latin  wri- 
ters of  this  century. 

Siflvester  ChfralatUf  called  Cambrensis  from  his  country,  and  Barrins  from  his 
family.  He  was  the  son  of  WiUiam  de  Barriy  and  born  at  Mainarpu,  near  Pem- 
broke in  south  Wales,  Eneland.  His  uncle  David^  bishop  of  Man,  made  him 
archdeacon  of  Brechin.  He  went  to  Paris  for  study,  and  there  taught  theoiosy 
in  the  Enclish  college,  three  years.  On  his  return,  he  made  some  figure  at  the 
court  oi Henry  II.  In  1185,  he  attended  the  prince  John,  commanding  an  expe- 
dition to  Ireland,  was  offered  the  bishopric  of^  Wexford,  which  he  refused.  He 
continued  some  time  in  Ireland,  to  examine  its  geography  and  antiquities;  then 
returned  to  Wales,  where  he  composed  his  history.  Afterwards  he  accompanied 
Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  In  119ti,  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Man ;  and  a  controversy  arising  respecting  that  see,  he  went 
to  Rome  in  the  year  1300,  and  finally  lost  his  prelacy.  Ho  lived  to  be  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  printed 
works  are,  a  Topography  of  Ireland ;  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English*^ 
Travcrts  in  Cambria  (Wales)  in  two  Books ;  and  a  Description  of  Cambria :  all 
extant  in  the  Scriptores  x.  Anglici  Normanici,  Francf.  1602.  Fol.  Seyeral  of  his 
theological  productions  remain  in  manuscript. 

Gervasius,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  of  Canterbury,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  history.  He  flourished  AD.  1201,  ana  wrote,  an  Account  of 
the  conflagration  and  repaii;  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury ',  Sketches  of  the 
dissensions  between  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  the  arcnbisbop  Baldtrin;  a 
Chronicle  of  English  history,  from  AD.  1112,  to  AD.  1199;  and  Lives  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Augustiney  to  Hubert,  inclusive  :  all  of  which 
are  in  the  Scriptores  x.  Anglici,  Lond.  1652.  Fol. 

9FUUam  de  Seligniaco,  made  bishoo  of  Auxerre  AD.  1206,  and  aflerwards. 
bishop  of  Paris,  tillhis  death,  AD.  l^SG.  He  wrote  a  Summa  Theologica,  (sys- 
tem of  theology,)  printed  at  Paris,  150Q. 

Arnold  of  Hildesheim,  and  abbot  of  Lubec,  flourished  AD.  1209,  and  continu- 
ed Helmold's  Chronicon,  from  1171,  to  1209.  He  is  considered  as  cood  authority 
in  Slavonic  affairs ;  but  not  in  others.  His  continuation  is  published,  in  some 
editions  imperfect,  with  Helmold. 

Absalom,  a  canon  of  St.  Victor,  Paris,  and  an  abbot  in  the  diocese  of  Treves, 
AD.  1210,  has  left  us  fifty-one  sermons  on  the  festivals. 

Robert  de  Monte,  or  Robert  de  Torinneio,  abbot  of  St.  Michael  de  Monte  in  the 
diocess  of  Avranches,  in  Normandy.  Some  think  he  flourished  AD.  1210 ;  but 
others  make  him  to  haye  died  AD.  1186.  The  continuation  of  the  Chronicon  of 
Sigebert  GemUacenns,  from  1112,  to  AD.  1210,  or  at  least  to  AD.  1 182,  is  ascribed 
to  him.  He  also  wrote  some  historical  and  other  tracts.  All  are  published 
by  Lu.  Dachery,  In  Append,  ad  0pp.  Guiberti,  Paris  1651,  aod  in  oia  Spici- 
legium. 

WilUbrand  of  Oldenburg,  canon  of  Hildesheim  AD.  1211.  After  visiting  Pa- 
lestine, he  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in  that  country ;  published  by  Leo 
AUathts,  Symmict.  Part  i.  p.  104. 

Helinandus,  a  Frenchman,  who  afWr  a  dissolute  life  became  a  Cist6rcian 
monk,  at  Mons  Frigidus,  in  the  diocess  of  Beauvais.  He  flourished  AD.  1212, 
and  died  AD.  1227.  His  great  work,  or  Chronicle,  from  the  creation,  to  AD. 
1204^  in  forty-eight  Books ;  with  some  sermons,  martyrdoms  of  saints,  &c.  was 
published  by  Bertr.  Tissier,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Cisterciensis,  and  by  Surius. 

Alexander  JiTeekam,  bom  at  St.  Albans,  studied  in  England,  visited  the  univer- 
sities of  France  and  luly,  returned  to  St.  AllMins,  removed  to  Excester,  became 
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a  canon  regular  of  St.  Auguatine,  and  was  abbot  tbere^  ftom  1215,  till  his  death 
AD*  1227.  His  works,  which  are  chiefly  commentaries  on  the  scripturea,  were 
never  pobliBhed  ;  but  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

Honorius  III,  pope  AD.  1216— 1227,  famous  for  his  zeal  for  crusades  against 
the  Saracens  and  the  Albigenses,  and  for  excommunicating  the  emperor  Fr^eric 
II,  has  left  ns  nineteen  epistles ;  extant  in  the  Collections  of  councils,  Bahue*8 
Miscellanies,  and  Wadding's  Annals. 

AnUmius  de  PadttUj  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon,  who  removed  to  Italy,  lived  at 
Padna,  became  a  Franciscan  theologian  and  preacher,  was  called  to  Rome  and 
honored  by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  4ied  AD.  1231.  He  was  a  weak  man, 
though  a  popular  preacher.  Many  of  his  sermons,  and  mystic  expositions  of  the 
scripture,  nave  been  published. 

Jordan,  of  Saxon  origin,  born  in  the  diocess  of  Mayence,  became  a  Domini- 
can monk,  in  1220,  provincial  of  his  order  for  Lombardy,  in  1222,  and  general 
of  the  order  in  1223.  He  died  about  1236,  leaving  a  tract  on  the  origin  of  his 
order,  and  one  or  two  devotional  works. 

CaesariuSf  a  German,  who  became  a  Cistercian  monk  at  Heisterback  in  the 
diocess  of  Cologne,  AD.  1119,  was  made  master  of  the  novices  there,  and  then 
prior  of  a  monasteiy  near  Bonn.  He  flourished  AD.  1225  ;  and  wrote  de  Mira> 
cnlis  et  Visionibus  sui  temporis,  in  twelve  Books  or  Dialogues ;  (full  of  fables) ; 
a  life  of  St.  Engelbert,  bishop  of  Colocne,  in  three  Books  ;  and  a  number  of 
sermons :  all  of  which  have  been  published. 

OregorvlX.  pope  AD.  1227 — ^1241,  famous  for  his  conflicts  with  the  emperor 
Frederic  11.  His  works,  consisting  of  numerous  epistles,  and  decrees,  were  col- 
lected, and  published  with  notes,  by  Jac.  Pamdius,  Antw.  1572.  Fol. 

John  »il^rin,  a  French  divine,  dean  of  Amiens,  chantor  of  Abbaville,  arch- 
bishop of  Be8an9on  in  1225,  and  a  cardinal  AD.  1227 ;  aAcr  which  he  was  sent 
into  Spain,  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens.  He  died  AD.  1236.  Hia 
commentary  on  the  Canticles  was  printed,  Paris  1521.  Fol. 

Raymuna  de  Pennaforti,  or  de  Rupe-Forti,  a  Catalonian  of  Barcelona,  descen- 
ded from  the  royal  line  of  Arragon  and  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  bom  AD.  1175, 
tau|;ht  canon  law  at  Bolocna,  became  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Barcelona,  a  Do- 
minican monk,  served  tbepapal  court  in  the  department  of  confessions,  was 
¥meral  of  his  order  AD.  1238 — 1240,  resigned,  and  refUsed  the  archbishopric  of 
arragona,  and  some  other  sees,  and  died  AD.  1275,  aged  one  hundred  years. 
He  wrote  Summa  de  casibus  poenitentialibus,  seu  de  Poenitentia  et  matrimonio, 
in  four  Books,  printed,  with  notes,  Fribourg  1603 :  and  compiled,  by  order  of 
Oregory  IX,  the  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  called  Libri  v.  Decretalium, 
or  the  Uecretals  of  Gregory, 

Philip  Grevius,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  about  AD.  1230;  has  lefl 
us  330  sermons  on  the  Psalms  of  David,  printed,  Paris  1523.  8vo.  -  Some  other 
of  his  commentaries  exist  in  manuscript.  . 

Conrad  of  Marpur^,  a  distinguished  Dofninican  monk  and  preacher,  confessor 
to  Elizabeth f  margravine  of  Thuringia.  He  flourished  AD.  1230;  and  wrote  the 
Life  and  miracles  of  Elizabeth,  his  patroness :  published  by  Leo  AlUuiu9f  Sym- 
micta,  P.  i.  p.  269. 

Petrut  de  VineiSf  chancellor  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  and  the  defender  of 
his  rights  against  the  pope.  He  made  a  public  speech  against  the  papal  en- 
croachments, in  a  diet  at  Pavia,  AD.  1239 ;  and  was  the  emperor's  ambassador 
and  advocate  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  AD.  1245.  His  six  Books  of  Epistles 
relating  to  the  aflairs  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  were  first  published,  Basil 
1566.8VO. 

EdmuTui  Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  AD.  1234 — 1240.  'He  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  as  his  foundations  at  Oxford  declare ;  and  a  zealous  reformer 
of  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  He  went  to  Rome 
to  complain  of  the  vices  and  corruptions  in  the  church,  spoke  boldly  there,  in- 
cnrred  enmity  and  a  heavy  fine,  returned  discouraged,  resi^^ed  his  office,  and 
went  to  France,  where  he  died.  In  1456,  he  was  canonized  as  a  saint.  His 
Speculum  Ecclesiae,  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxv.  and  his  twelve  ecclesi- 
astical laws  are  in  Idndwood's  Provinciale  Anglicum. 

Lmeagf  a  Spaniard  of  Leon,  who  after  travelling  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Pales- 
tine, was  in  1236,  made  bishop  of  Thiy,  in  Gailicia,  Spain.  He  wrote  a  confii- 
tation  of  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses,  in  three  books;  printed  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  xxv.  the  life  and  miraclea  of  St.  Isidore ;  published  by  Mahillony, 
and  Boland ;  and  continued  the  Chronicon  of  Isidore,  to  his  own  times ;  extant 
in  Schatfs  Hispania  illustrala.  Tom.  iv. 
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God^ridMSy  a  Gcnnan  mook  in  the  convent  of  St.  Panlaleon  within  the  city^ 
Cologne.  He  flourished  AP.  1237,  and  wrote  Annala,  from  AD.  1162,  to  AD. 
1237;  published  by  Freher,  Scriptores  Gernianici,  Tom.  i.  p.  239. 

Innocent  IV,  pope  AD.  1243—1254,  a  very  ambitioua  and  arrogant  pontifli^ 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  five  books  of  Decretals ;  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  epistles,  which  are  exunt  in  the  collections  of  councils,  and  in  Wadding' 9 
Annales  and  Regestum  Pontificum. 

John  de  S.  Geminiano,  a  Dominican  monk,  intimate  with  Jlumuu  Aqttinus,  and 
an  eminent  theologian  and  preacher,  who  flourished  about  AD.  1244.  Gregory 
/Xysent  him  to  preach  up  a  crusade  ii^the  region  about  Naples,  against  the  em- 
peror Frederick  J  I.  His  summa  de  Exeniplis  et  rerum  similitudinioua,  was  often 
published,  and  particularly,  Cologne  1670.  4to.  His  funeral  and  Quadrageasimal 
sermons,  have  also  been  published. 

Peter,  the  son  of  Casaiodorus,  was  an  English  knight,  who  flourished  about  AD. 
1250.  His  epistle  to  the  Enj^iish  church,  advising  to  shake  off  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  the  Roman  pontiflT,  is  in  the  Catalogue  Testiuro  veritatis,p.  365. 

Theobald  Stampereis,  an  English  secular  priest,  who  perhaps  nourished.  AD. 
1260,  by  some  placed  much  earlier,  has  left  five  epistles;  in  Daehery*8  Spicile- 
gium,  Tom.  iii. 

Dojoid  de  Augusta,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Augsburg,  AD.  1250,  wrote  some 
directions  for  monks ;  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patruin,  Tom.  xxv. 

John  Seneca,  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  rector  of  the  church  of  Halberstadt^ 
AD.  1250.  When  Clement  IV,  aemanded  a  tenth  of  all  clerical  salaries  in  France 
and  Germany,  for  a  crusade  to  Palestine,  AD.  1265,  John  resisted  openly,  and 
accused  tbe  pontiflT  of  avarice;  for  which  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated. 
He  died  AD.  1267.  His  commentary  on  the  DecreUim  of  Gratian,  has  been 
often  printed  with  the  text. 

Gertrude,  a  German  Benedictine  nun  at  Rodalsdorf,  abbess  there  in  125],  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Heldenfen,  where  she  died  AD.  1290.  She  wrote  in  Ger- 
man Exercitia  Spiritualia,  which  being  translated  into  Latin,  were  published  with 
the  works  of  Mechtilda,  a  contemporary  sister  in  the  same  nunnery. 

Robert  de  Sorbona,  or  de  Sorbonne;  confessor,  or  at  least  chaplain,  to  SL  Lewis 
kins  of  France;  a  canon,  first  at  Soissons,  and  then  at  Paris.  In  the  year  1252^ 
he  founded  the  divinity  college,  called  the  Sorbonne,  in  tbe  university  of  Paris. 
He  died  after  the  year  1271,  leaving  three  devotional  tracts,  on  conscience^ 
on  confession,  and  the  journey  to  Paradise ;  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patnuni 
Tom.  xxv. 

Reineritu  Sachonus,  of  Placentia,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  theologian. 
He  was  first  a  leading  man  among  the  Waldenses;  but  abandoning  fhem  he  be- 
came  a  Dominican  monk,  and  Inquisitor  general.  He  flourished  AD.  1254,  and 
died  in  1259.  He  wrote  Summa  de  Catharis  et  Leonistis,  in  ten  chapters ;  ex- 
tant in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxv.  and  with  the  notes  of  Qretaer,  Ingolst* 
1613.  4to. 

Alexander  IV,  pope  AD.  1254 — 12G1 ,  has  left  us  nearly  three  hundred  epis- 
tles; three  of  which  are  in  the  coUectionsof  Coaboils,  andthe  rest  in  Wadding's 
Annales  and  Regestum  Pontificum. 

Albert,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Stade,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen ;  and 
AD.  1232,  abbot  there,  till  1236,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  resigned  his  abbacy  in 
1340,  became  a  Franciscan^  and  at  length  general  of  the  latter  order.  He  wrote 
a  Chronicle  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1256 ;  which  is  better  than  most  others. 
It  was  printed,  Helmst.  1587,  4to.  and  Wittemb.  1608.  4to. 

J<^  Guallensis,  or  WaUis,  an  Enslish  Franciscan  monk  of  Worcester,  who 
taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris  ;  and  was  called  the  Ar- 
bor Vitae,  on  account  of  his  excellent  doctrines.  He  flourished  AD.  1260,  and 
died  at  Paris,  in  a  year  not  ascertained.  His  Alphabetum  vitae  religioeae ;  Bre- 
viloquium  de  philosophiae  dignitate  et  ejus  abusu ;  Breviloquium  de  iv.  cardinali- 
bus  virtutibus  antiquor.  philosopher,  et  principum ;  Compendiloquium  de  Vitis  il- 
lustr.  philosophorum ;  and  Margarita  Uoctonim,  seu  Summa  de  regimine  vitae 
humanae :  were  all  published  at  Lyons,  1511.  Fol.  Some  other  of  his  works,  on 
canon  law,  have  also  been  published. 

Bonavenlura  Brocardus  of  Strasburg,  a  Dominican  monk  who  went  into  the 
East,  and  resided  lone  there,  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  His  Description 
of  places  in  the  holy  land,  was  printed,  Ingolst.  1604*  4to.  Cologne  1624.  8vo. 
and  elsewhere,  often. 

Urban  IV,  was  papal  legate  in  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Germany ;  then 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  AD.  1261—1264,  pope.    His  paraphrase  on  the  50th 
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Psalm,  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum ;  two  of  his  epistles  are  in  the  collections  of 
of  Councils;  and  twenty-four  others  in  Jfadrfin^  5  Annales  and  Regestum  Pontif. 

IJcnryde  Sefpt^io,  bishop  of  Arnbnin,  before  AD.  1258,  and  cardinal  bishop  of 
Osila,  AD.  12(32,  died  AD.  1271 ;  so  distinguished  for  knowledge  of  both  civil 
and  canon  law,  that  he  was  called  Fans  et  Splendor  Juris.  He  wrote  8umma 
utriusiiue  Juris,  which  is  oAen  called  Aurea  Summa  Hostiensis ;  also  an  exposi- 
tion or  the  six  books  of  the  Decretals :  both  have  been  printed. 

C/emenf /F,  pope  AD.  1265—1268,  has  left  us  numerous  epistles  and  buUs; 
eitant  in  various  collections  of  documents. 

Gilbert,  or  Guibertf  a  Franciscan  monk ^  and  professor  of  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  AD.  1270.     Several  of  his  tracts  are  extant. 

Jfieolaus  HanamiSy  a  Dominican  monk,  poenitentiary  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  then  patriarcn  of  Jerusalem,  died  at  Ptolemais,  Aii.  1288.  His  Biblia  Paa* 
perum,  or  Examples  of  virtue  and  vice,  has  been  often  printed. 

Crreginy  X,"pope  AD.  1271 — 1276,  has  lefl  us  twenty-five  epistles. 

Robert  &i7u'ar6i«ff,  stndied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  became  a  Franciscan,  and  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbu^  AD.  1272,  went  to  Rome  in  1277,  was  made  a  cardinal, 
and  died  in  1280.  He  lefl  a  number  of  theological  and  scientific  works,  preserv- 
ed in  manuscript,  but  never  published. 

Innocent  F,  pope  AD.  1276,  during  five  months ;  left  a  Compendium  tbeolo- 
giaeand  a  Commentary  on  the  four  books  of  Sentences. 

Jonn  XXI,  (or  XIX,)  pope,  AD.  1276—1288,  has  lefl  several  epistles,  some 
treatises  on  logic,  and  one  on  the  cure  of  diseases,  which  have  been  published. 

Henry  of  Ghent,  or  GandavensiSj  long  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology  in 
the  Sorbonne,  and  called  doctor  Solemnis.  He  died  AD.  1^3,  leaving  a  Sum- 
ma Theologiae  ;  Quodlibeta  theolojgica,  on  the  four  Gooks  of  Sentences ;  de  Viris 
Illustribus,  or  an  account  of  ecclesiastical  authors ;  besides  several  other  works, 
never  printed. 

UdalriCy  Ulric,  a  German  of  Strasburg,  pupil  of  AVbertus  the  Great,  a  Domini- 
can monk,  and  theologian  of  Paris,  died  prematurely,  about  AD.  1280,  leaving  a 
Compendium  of  theology,  besides  other  works  not  printed. 

MeektUdis,  a  Grerman  lady  of  high  family,  and  a  Benedictine  nunof  Helfenden. 
She  flourished  AD.  1280,  and  died  before  AD.  1290.  Her  Revelation,  or  five 
books  of  spiritual  grace,  composed  in  German,  and  translated  into  Latin,  were 
published,  with  other  works  of  a  similar  character,  Paris  1513,  and  Cologne  1536. 

Gtado  BaifivSf  a  native  of  Reggio,  and  a  citizen  and  archdeacon  of  Bologna,  aa 
eminent  jurist,  flourished  AD.  1283.  He  wrote  thiee  books  of  Commenta- 
ries, entitled  the  Rosarium,  on  the  five  books  of  the  Decretals ;  published,  Ven- 
ice 1580. 

McoUus  IV,  pope  AD.  1288—1292,  lefl  numerous  epistles,  many  of  which 
are  published  by  Bzovius,  and  Wadding;  besides  commentaries  on  the  scriptures, 
and  theological  treatises  and  sermons,  never  published. 

Tkeodonc  de  Jipaldia,  a  native  of  Erfurth,  and  a  Dominican  monk,  who  flour- 
ished AD.  1289.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  king  of 
Hungary,  find  widow  of  Lewis  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  in  8  Books ;  published 
by  Camsius,  Lectiones  Antiq.  P.  ii.  p.  147.  alsd  the  life  of  Sit.  Domtnic,  founder  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  in  8  Books  ]  published  by  Surius,  at  August  5th. 

Augustinus  Triumphus,  of  Ancona,  an  Augustinian  eremite  monk,  who  spent 
several  years  at  the  university  of  Paris,  but  more  at  Venice,  and  at  last  fixed  his 
residence  at  Naples,  where  he  died  AD.  121)8,  aged  85.  He  wrote  Summa  de 
poetestate  ecclesiastica ;  published  Rome  1479.  4to.  and  1582.  Fol.  several  devo- 
tional pieces,  a  book  of  extracts  from  St.  Augustine  :  besides  several  theological 
works,  extensive  commentaries  on  the  scriptures,  and  many  sermons ;  never  pub- 
lished. 

WiUiamMtuor^  a  Frenchman,  penitentiary  of  Angers,  and  bishop  of  the  same, 
AD.  1290—1314.  He  wrote  the  history  of  bis  episcopacy  up  to  tne  year  before 
his  death  ;  published  hy  Daehery,  Spicileg.  Tom.  x. 

QuidOf  of  noble  birth  in  Burgundia,  studied  theology  and  canon  law  nine  years 
at  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  afler  filling  several  other  offices,  was  abbot  of  St  Ger- 
main of  Auxerre,  from  AD.  1277  to  1309,  when  be  resigned  his  ofl[ice,  and  lived  a 
retired  life  till  his  death  in  1313.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  abbots  of  his  mon- 
astery, from  AD.  1189,  to  1277,  published  by  LMi,  Biblioth.  Nov.  MS.  Tom.  i. 

Henry,  (according  to  some  Amandus,)  Suso,  of  noble  birth  in  Swabia,  a  distin- 
guished Dominican  theologian,  and  lecturer  at  Constance,  who  flourished  AD. 
1290,  and  died  about  the  cfose  of  the  century.  He  wrote  various  tracts,  epiatles, 
and  sermons,  in  German,  whichZiattr.  Surius  Uanslated  into  Latin,  and  published, 
Cologne  1588.  8vo. 
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Bofi^OM  VIII,  Pope  AD.  1294>-1303,  has  left  numerous  epistles  and  bulls, 
published  by  Bzavius  and  Wadding;  besides  the  Liber  Seztus  Decretalium, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  ^ 

EngdJberty  a  Benedictine  monk,  distinffuished  as  early  as  AD.  1273,  and  abbot 
of  Admont  in  Styria  from  AD.  1297.  He  wrote  an  heroic  poem  or  panegyric, 
on  the  coronation  ofRodidph  of  Hapsburg  j  and  a  tract  on  the  rise,  progress,  ana 
fiiU  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  last  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxt.  and  the 
first  is  in  all  the  collections  of  German  historians. 

Thonuu  Wicke,  or  WicciuSf  an  English  reg^ular  canon  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the 
monastery  of  Osneia,  near  Oxford,  who  flourished  about  AD.  1299.  He  wrote  a 
Chronicle  of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  AD.  106C,  to  the  year  1904. 
which  was  published  among  the  Scriptores  Hlstociae  Anglicaoae,  Tom.  ii.  Oxford 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  TUKOLOGY. 

^  1.  The  general  state  of  religion .-»§  2.  New  articlec  of  faith  introduced  hj 
Innocent.— §  3.  The  eect  of  Flagellantu.— §  4.  Exogctirjil  theology.— §  5. 
Dogmatic  theology. — §  6.  The  greater  part  pursued  vositite  theology.— §  7. 
A  few  were  Sententiaru. — §  8.  The  opposers  of  the  dialecticians. — §  9.  The 
mystics.— §  10.  Moral  theology.— §  11.  Iti*  character.— §  12.  Polemic  theolo- 
gy.— §  13.  Controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins. — §  14.  Dispute 
coDcerning  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucliartst. 

^  1.  The  inveterate  defects  of  the  prevailing  religion,  though 
very  great  and  fundamental,  were  yet  increased  by  considerable 
accessions.  The  Greeks  and  orientals  were  gradually  diverted 
more  and  more  from  the  principles  of  truth  and  rectitude,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  Latins,  by  their  immoderate  veneration  for  the  fatli- 
ers  and  the  former  ages,  by  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  by  the 
heedlessness  and  stupidity  of  their  prelates.  Among  the  Latins, 
besides  the  sovereign  pontic,  who,  it  appears,  would  tolerate 
nothing  that  was  even  remotely  injurious  to  their  majesty  and  au- 
thority, the  scholastic  doctors,  among  whom  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monks  stood  foremost  and  were  the  most  subtile,  by 
philosophising,  disputing,  dividing,  and  distinguishing,  exceedingly 
obscured  the  simple  and  beautiful  religion  of  Christ.  The  most 
pernicious  among  them, — for  all  were  not  equal  offenders, — ^were 
those  who  led  the  mass  of  people  to  believe,  that  men  can  perform 
more  than  God  requires  of  them,  and  that  all  religion  consists  in 
the  external  homage  of  the  lips,  and  in  certain  bodily  gestures. 

^  2.  In  ihefourihy  and  very  full  council  of  the  Lateran,  AD. 
1215,  Innocent  III,  a  most  imperious  pontiff,  without  asking  the 
ppinion  of  any  one,  published  seventy  decrees ;  in  which,  besides 
other  enactments,  calculated  to  increase  the  power  of  the  ponti£ 
and  to  give  importance  to  the  clergy,  he  widened  the  religious 
system,  by  adding  to  it  some  new  doctrines,  or  as  they  are  call- 
ed, articles  of  faith.  For  whereas  there  had  hitherto  been  dif- 
ferent opinions,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Christ's  body  and 
blood  are  present  in  the  eucharist,  and  no  public  decision  had  de- 
fined what  must  be  held  and  taught  on  this  point,  Innocent  pro- 
nounced that  opinion  to  be  the  only  true  one,  which  is  now  uni- 
versal in  the  Romish  church ;  and  he  consecrated  to  it  the  hitherto 
unknown  term  Trantub8tantiation.{l)    He  also  required  it  to  be 

(1)  See,  among  many  otiiers,  Edm.  Alhertin,  de  Eucharistia,  Lib,  iii.  p.  072.  [The 
decree  of /nnocent,  is  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  vii.  p  16, 1 7.  Una  vero  est  fide- 
lium  universalis  ecclesia,  extra  quam  nullus  omnino  salvatur.  In  qua  idem  ipse 
Sacerdos  ot  Sacrificium  Jesus  Christns:  cujiis  corpus  el  sanffuift  in  sacramento 
altaris  sub  speciebus  panis  et  vini  veraciter  continentur,  transubstantiatis,  pane  in 
corpus,  et  vino  in  sanguinem,  polestate  divina,  ut  ad  perficiendum  mysterium 
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held  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  every  one  is  bound,  by  a  positive 
divine  ordinance,  to  enumerate  •  and  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest ; 
which  indeed  had  before  been  the  opinion  of  some  doctors,  but  it 
was  not  the  public  belief  of  the  church ;  for  up  to  this  time,  al- 
though the  confession  of  sins  was  held  to  be  a  duty,  yet  every 
one  had  been  at  liberty,  according  to  his  pleasure,  either  to  con- 
fess them  mentally  to  God  alone,  or  orally  to  a  priest  also.  (2)  The 
reception  of  both  these  doemas,  as  of  divine  authority,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injunction  oi  Innecent,  produced  many  regulations 
and  decisions,  wholly  unknown  in  the  scriptures  or  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  and  calculated  to  foster  superstition  rather 
than  piety. 

§  3.  Nothing  perhaps  will  shew  more  clearly  the  unsoundness 
of  the  religion  of  the  age,  generally,  and  its  discordance  with  the 
bible,  than  the  history  of  the  societies  of  Flagellants  ;  which  first 
originated  in  Italy,  iu  the  year  1260,  and  afterwards  spread  over 
a  large  part  of  Europe.  A  great  multitude  of  persons,  of  all 
ranks  and  ages,  and  both  sexes,  ran  about  the  streets  of  cities 
and  country  towns,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  lashing  miserably 
their  naked  bodies  ;  and  they  expected,  by  this  voluntary  punish- 
ment, by  their  frightful  countenances  and  their  distracted  cries, 
to  procure  the  divine  compassion  for  themselves  and  others.(3) 
This  method  of  placating  the  supreme  Being,  was  perfectly  accor- 
dant with  the  nature  of  religion  as  it  existed  in  that  age.  Nor 
did  these  Flagellants  do  any  thing  but  what  they  had  learned 
from  the  monks,  and  particularly  from  the  mendicant  orders.  And 
hence  they  were  at  first  highly  revered,  and  extolled  for  their  sanc- 
tity;' and  not  only  by  the  populace  but  also  by  their  rulers  and 
governors.  But  when  the  turbulent  and  extravagant,  and  those 
contaminated  with  ridiculous  opinions,  joined  themselves  to  the 
primitive  more  decent  and  moral  Flagellants,  the  emperors  and 
the  pontiffs  issued  decrees  to  put  a  stop  to  this  religious  frenzy. 

§  4.  The  expounders  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  this  century, 
differed  not  at  all  from  those  who  assumed  that  office  in  the  pre- 
vious times.  Most  of  them  endeavored,  as  they  express  it,  to  draw 
out  the  internal  juice  and  marrow  of  the  sacred  lKX>ks,  diat  is,  to 
elicit  their  recondite  or  secret  sense  ;  and  they  do  it  so  cluibsily, 

onitatis  accipiamus  de  mio  qaod  accepit  ipse  de  nostro.  £t  hoc  utique  sacramen- 
turn  nemo  potest  conficere,  nisi  saceraofi,  qui  ftierit  rite  ordinatus  secundum 
claves  ecclesiae,  quas  ipse  concessit  apostolis  et  eorum  successoribus  Jesus  Chris- 
tus.     Tr.J 

(2)  See  Jo.  DaUaeuSj  de  Coufessione  auriculari ;  and  man^  others.  [This  de- 
cree of  InnocerUt  is  in  Harduin,  1.  c.  p.  35.  art.  xxi.  It  is  m  this  form:  Omnia 
utri usque sexuB  fidelis,  postquam  ad  annos  discretionis  pervenerit|  omnia  sua  so- 
lus peccataconfitentur  fideliter,  saltem  semel  in  anno,  proprio  sacerdoti ;  et  injunc- 
tam  sibi  poenitentiam  stndeat  pro  viribus  adimplere,  &c.  alioqnin  et  vivens  ab 
ingressu  ecclesiae  arceatur,  et  moriens  Christiana  careat  sepuUura.     TV.] 

(3)  Christ.  Schotgen,  Historia  Flagellantium.  Jac.  Baileau,  Histoire  de  Fla- 
cellans,  cap.  ix.  p.  253.  A  drawing  descriptive  of  this  penance  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, is  given  by  Edm.  Martenej  Voyaeo  litteraire  de  deux  Benedictins,  Tome 
ii.  p.  105.     Compare  Muratoris  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  469  d^. 
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for  the  most  part,  that  a  discerning  man  can.hardly  escape  a  nau- 
sea while  reading  their  commentaries.  Such  as  are  disposed  to  . 
put  their  power  of  endurance  to  the  test,  may  peruse  the  lucubra- 
tions of  Hugo  of  St.  Cher,  Stephen  Langton^  and  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua, on  various  parts  of  the  bible.  None  pursued  this  course 
more  diligently,  or  rather,  more  foolishly,  than  the  mystic  doc- 
tors ;  of  whom  not  one  is  so  obtuse  but  he  can  see  clearly,  in  the 
sacred  writers,  all  the  principles  of  his  mystic  theology.  Nor 
were  their  opposers,  the  scholastics^  entirely  averse  from  this 
method  of  interpretation  ;  though  they  were  at  more  pains  to  col- 
lect the  opinions  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  than  to  devise  new 
ones;  as  the  example  of  Alexander  Hales  ^  William  Alvemus^  and 
Thos,  Aquinas^  will  shew.  They  likewise  call  in,  occasionally,  the 
aid  of  dialectics.  To  assist  the  expounders  of  the  sacred  books, 
Hugo  of  St.  Cher,  composed  his  index  of  the  words  in  these 
books,  or  his  Concordance  to  them. (4)  The  Dominicans,  by 
direction  of  Jordan  the  general  of  tlieir  order,  set  forth  a  new 
edition  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  scriptures,  carefully  corrected 
by  the  older  copies. (5)  The  Greeks  attempted  nothing  in  this 
department,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  But  among  the  Syrians, 
Gregory  Abulpharajus  very  learnedly  explained  a  large  part  of 
the  bible.(6) 

<^  5.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  those,  who  treated 
systematically,  either  theoretical  or  practical  theology  :  for  all  that 
possessed  a  tolerable  share  of  discernment,  and  ability  to  write, 
applied  themselves  to  this  branch  of  theology  ;  and  especially  all 
those  that  taught  in  the  schools ;  among  whom  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Franciscans  held  the  first  rank.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
recite  the  names  of  these  doctors,  or  to  specify  all  their  lucubra- 
tions ;  for  whoever  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  Albertus 
Magnus^  or  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  his  disciple,  has  knowledge 
of  them  all.  The  first  place  among  these  writers  on  systematic 
theology^  belongs  to  Thomas  Aquinas ;  who  was  commonly  call- 
ed the  Angel  of  the  schools,  or  the  Angelic  Doctor.  For  as 
soon  as  his  Summa,  or  system  of  theology  both  dogmatical  and 
practical,  began  to  circulate,  all  eagerly  caught  hold  olfthe  work, 
and  made  it,  in  connexion  with  Lombard  the  Master  of  the  Sen- 
tences, the  basis  of  instruction  and  the  source  of  correct  knowledge. 
Some  indeed  have  denied,  that  this  celebrated  work  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Thomas  :(7)  but  their  reasons  are  by  no  means  solid 
and  satisfactory. (8) 

§  6.  The  greatest  part  of  these  doctors  followed  Aristotle  as 

f4)  See  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedical<»r.  Tom.  i.  p.  104. 
5)  RicJi.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BiblioLhequo  dcs  Auteurs  cedes,  pai  M.  du 
Pin,  Tome  i.  p.  341. 

(6)  Jos.  Sim.  Assemarty  Bibliotb.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tom.  ii.  p.  277. 

(7)  See  Jo.  Launoi,  Traditio  ecclesiae  Romanao  circa  Simoniam,  p.  290. 

rS)  See  J^abdUs  JHexander^  Hifitoria  Eccles.  saecul.  xiii.  p.  391.  Jac.  Echard 
and  Qtt«tif>  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicatoi.  Saecul.  xiii.  Tom.  i.p.  293  &c.  Jnt. 
Touron's  Vie  de  St.  Thome,  p.  604. 
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their  model ;  and  applied  his  principles,  both  dialectical  and  phi* 
losophical,  to  the  investigation  and  explication  of  christian  doc- 
trines. In  explaining  metaphysically  the  more  abstruse  doctrines, 
they  followed  the  opinions  of  the  Realists.  For  this  sect  had  far 
more  followers,  in  this  century,  than  the  JVominalists ;  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  vast  influence  of  Albertus  and  Thomas^ 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Realists  at  this  time.  But  altliough 
these  most  lucid,  irrefragable,  seraphic,  and  angelic  doctors,  as 
they  were  called,  may  have  viewed  themselves  as  sagacious  and 
powerful  defenders  of  revealed  religion,  yet  they  very  often  poured 
darkness,  rather  than  light,  upon  their  subjects.  For  not  to 
mention  their  intolerable  and  often  ridiculous  phraseology,  or  their 
disgusting  barbarity  of  style,  and  to  pass  by  their  senseless  ea- 
gerness for  prying  into  subjects  inscrutable  to  man,  they  failed  in 
the  very  points  in  which  true  philosophers  ought  least  of  all  to  be 
found  defective.  For  their  definitions  are  obscure  and  inaccu- 
rate, and  their  divisions  are  unsuitable  and  illogical.  And  these 
faults,  which  necessarily  produce  confusion  of  thought  and  obscu- 
rity in  reasoning,  are  chargeable  on  the  great  Thomas  himself. 

§  7.  This  propensity  to  examine  religious  subjects  by  the  pow- 
ers of  reason  and  human  sagacity,  greatly  lessened  the  number  of 
those,  who  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  were  accustomed  to 
demonstrate  religious  truths  by  the  scriptures  and  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  fathers,  without  employing  philosophy,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  biblical  divines.  Certain  pious  men  indeed, (9) 
and  even  the  Roman  pontiffs,(10)  seriously  admonished  the  theo- 
logians, and  more  especially  those  of  Paris,  to  avoid  the  subtQ- 
ties  of  philosophy,  and  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  salvation  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures,  with  simplicity  and  purity :  but  their  admo- 
nitions were  fruitless.  For  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  for  met- 
aphysics, dialectics,  and  philosophy,  that  no  arguments  or  exhort- 
ations could  control  it.  The  scholastic  doctors  did  not  indeed 
wholly  disregard  the  scriptures  and  tradition  ;  but  what  they  ad- 
duce from  these  sources,  showed  plainly,  that  they  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  them. (11)  And  at  length,  they  gave  up  the 
examining  of  these  sources  to  others,  altogether,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  merely  the  province  of  disputing  and  philosophizing. 
And  the  outward  circumstances  of  these  doctors,  were  not  the 

(9)  See  Bmday's  Hiatoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  9, 129, 180,  AnUm.  Wood's 
Antiq.  Oxooiensca,  Tom.  i.  p  91,  92,  94. 

(10)  See,  espeoially,  a  sharp  and  memorable  epistle  of  Gregory  IX,  to  the 
Parissian  masters;  in  Botday's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  129/  which 
concludes  with  these  words  :  Mandamus  et  districte  praecipimus,  quatenus  sine 
fernlento  mundanae  t^cientiae  doceatis  thcologicam  puritatem,  non  adulterantes 
verbum  Dei  philosophorum  figmenlis — scd  contenti  terminis  a  patribus  institutis 
mentes  auditorum  veslrorum  fructu  coelesti  eloquii  saginetis,  ut  haiiriant  de  fon- 
tibiis  Salvatoris. 

(11)  Peter  FaydWs  Alteration  dudo^e  theologique  par  la  philos.  d'  Aristote, 
p.  289.  RUh.  Simon's  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  des  Auteurs  pccles.  par  M.  du  Pin, 
Tome  i.  p.  170, 187. 
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least  cause  of  their  pursuing  such  a  course.  For  most  of  them 
were  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks.  And  these  sects  held 
no  property,  had  no  libraries,  and  were  moreover  required  to  lead 
unsettled  and  vagrant  lives.  And  df  course,  such  of  them  as 
wished  to  make  a  figure  as  writers,  were  under  necessity  to  rely 
wholly  upon  their  own  ingenuity. 

^  8.  The  followers  of  the  old  divines,  deemed  it  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  resist  strenuously  these  new  dialectical  theologians,  in 
proportion  as  they  instilled  corrupt  and  dangerous  sentiments  mto 
the  youth  in  their  schools.  For  they  not  only  explained  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  according  to  the  principles  of  their  dialectics, 
subjecting  them  to  the  empire  of  reason,  but  they  also  brought 
forward  doctrines  that  were  absolutely  impious,  and  manifestly 
hostile  to  religion,  doctrines  relating  to  God,  to  matter,  the  world, 
the  origin  of  all  things,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul ;  and  if 
any  one  taxed  them  witli  the  fact,  it  was  their  custom  to  answer, 
that  these  doctrines  were  philosophically  true,  and  consonant 
with  right  reason  ;  but  that  they  readily  admitted  them  to  be  the- 
ologically false.  And  hence,  throughout  this  century,  in  all  the 
universities  and  particularly  al  Paris  and  Oxford,  you  might  see 
the  ancient  and  biblical  divines  opposing  the  decisions,  the  opin- 
ions, and  the  treatises  of  the  dialectic  theologians,  and  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  accusing  them  of  corrupting  the  religion  of  die 
scriptures. (12)  Even  St>  Thomas  was  judged  by  the  Parisians 
to  be  unsound,  or  to  deviate  on  many  points  from  the  simple 
truth. (13)  He  indeed,  though  involved  in  various  contests,  es- 
caped without  harm  :  but  others,  of  less  weight  of  character,  were 
required  publicly  to  confess  their  errors  while  alive,  or  severely 
censured  after  their  death. 

^  9.  Still  more  dangerous  to  the  scholastic  divines  were  the 
mystics,  and  all  those,  who  maintained  that  ))iety  was  the  only 
thing  to  be  regarded,  and  that  all  discussions  on  religious  sub- 
jects were  to  be  discarded ;  for  these  were  the  most  acceptable 
to  the  people,  and  had  most  influence  with  them.  The  accusa- 
tions and  aversions  of  such  opposers,  the  diclecticians  judged  it 
not  advisable  to  repel  by  force,  but  to  conciliate  by  prudent  mea- 
sures. They  therefore  extolled  mystic  theology,  with  lavished 
praises ;  and  even  explained  its  principles  in  various  treatises, 
combining  it  with  the  theology  taught  in  the  schools,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  systems  were  radically  at  variance.  The  works  of 
this  character,  by  Bonaventura,  Albert  the  Great,  Robert  Capi- 
to,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  well  known.     Nor  did  they  blush 

(12)  See  Matth.  ParUy  Hisloria  major,  p.  541.  Boulay*8  Hiatoria  Acad.  Paris. 
Tom.  iii.  in  many  places,  but  espernafly  p.  397,430,  433,  472,  &c. 

(13^  See  Jo.  Laujun,  Historia  Gyronaa.  Navarreni,  P.  iii.  Lib.  iii.  c.  cxvi.  in 
his  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P.  i.  p.  485.  Bmday's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  pa.  ^M. 
Peter  ZomiuSf  Opuscula  Saera,  Tom.  i.  p.  445.  Rich.  Simoriy  Lettres  Cnoisies, 
Tom.  ii,  p.  iiG6  &c.  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicatorum,  Tom.  i.  p. 
4'35  dec. 
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to  publish  comnieDts  oq  Dionysius  himself,  the  choriphaeus  of  the 
mystics,  whom  perhaps  they  at  the  same  time  viewed  with  secret 
contemptJ^l4) 

§  10.  Therefore,  in  this  century,  both  the  scholastics  and  the 
mystics  wrote  treatises  on  the  duties  of  a  christian  life,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  soul  is  to  be  purified  from  its  corruptions  ;  but, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  their  treatises  are  very  different  in 
character.  What  the  mystics  taught  and  recommended  as  being 
a  life  of  piety,  may  be  learned  from  the  annotations  of  George 
Pachymeres  on  Dionysius,  written  in  Greek,  and  from  the  Spirit- 
ual  Institutes^  or  Compendium  of  mystic  theology,  by  Humbert 
de  Romanis.  The  primary  object  of  the  scholastics  was,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  virtues  and  vices ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
numerous  Summ^is^  [or  systems,]  of  the  virtues  and  vices^  that 
appeared  in  this  age.  The  virtues  they  divide  into  the  moraly 
(which  are  precisely  those  that  Aristotle  recommended  to  his  dis- 
ciples,) and  the  theological^  of  which  there  are  three,  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  St.  Paul,  1 
Corinth,  xiii.  13.  In  explaining  both,  they  spend  more  time  on 
questions  and  controversies,  than  in  giving  direct  and  lucid  in- 
struction. In  this  department,  the  preeminence  is  due  to  Thomas^ 
who  devotes  the  entire  second  part  of  his  Summa  to  moral  or 
practicd  theology,  and  on  whom  innumerable  others  wrote  com- 
mentaries. 

^11.  But  great  care  is  necessary  in  reading  the  writers  on 
moral  theology  of  this  and  the  following  centuries.  For,  though 
they  use  the  same  terms  that  the  inspired  writers  and  ourselves 
also  do,  yet  they  assign  to  them  very  difierent  imports.  The 
justice,  charity,  sanctity,  and  faith  of  most  of  the  doctors  of  this 
age,  are  not  identical  with  the  virtues  which  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles designate  by  these  terms.  According  to  tlie  views  of  Christ, 
he  is  a  holy  or  pious  man,  who  devotes  his  whole  soul  to  God  and 
to  his  law :  but  the  writers  of  these  times  denominate  him  a  holy 
and  pious  man,  who  divests  himself  of  his  possessions  and  worldly 
goods,  in  order  to  enrich  the  priests,  and  to  build  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  who  does  not  deny  or  neglect  to  do,  any  tlibg 
which  the  pontiffs  would  have  men  believe  or  do.     And  it  is  law- 

(14)  [Whether  Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  stated  the  rca!  motives  of  these  men 
in  eztolfing  and  expoundiiis  the  principles  of  the  myatics,  those  must  judge  who 
are  familiar  with  their  writings.  Metaphysical  theology,  and  mystical,  will  be 
found  often  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  devout,  in  every  ngc.  And  in  that 
age,  the  mystics  gave  at  least  $S'^od  evidenv^  of  deep  toned  piety,  or  of  intimate 
communion  with  God,  as  any  otners ;  and  such  men  as  Bonaventuray  may  easily 
be  supposed  to  have  felt  not  a  little  sympathy  with  them  in  their  devout  contem- 
plations. Who  does  not  know,  how  much  the  writings  of  Tkornas  a  Kempis  (a 
mystic  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,)  have  been  admired,  even  by  protestants,  quite 
to  the  present  times.  Besides,  those  more  devout  scholastics,  zive  too  much  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  and  integrity,  to  admit,  without  strong  proof,  that  they  would, 
deliberately  and  systematically,  commend  and  write  books  in  defence  of  a  reli- 
gious system,  which,  in  their  hearts,  they  viewed  with  contempt.     !/>.] 
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ful  and  right,  if  we  may  believe  these  writers,  to  treat  with  all  pos- 
sible severity,  and  even  to  massacre,  a  heretic ;  that  is,  one  who 
will  not  be  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  ^he  jus- 
tice^ therefore,  which  was  inculcated  in  that  age,  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  that  which  the  scriptures  enjoin. 

%  12.  Among  the  Greeks,  JSlcetas  AcominatuSj  in  his  Trea^ 
sury  of  the  Orthodox  Faith^  confronted  all  the  sects  of  errorists  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  that  is,  by  the  testimonies 
and  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  councils,  rather 
than  by  the  declarations  of  holy  scripture  and  by  sound  arguments. 
Among  the  Latins,  Raymund  of  JPennafort  attempted  to  con- 
fute the  Jews  and  Saracens,  not  in  the  manner  practised  pre- 
viously, by  penalties  and  the  sword,  but  by  arguments  addressed 
totheuaderstanding.(15)  And  this  led  many  others,  who  were 
no  contemptible  disputants,  and  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  to  assail  these  nations  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  among  whom  Raymund  Martini^  the  author  of  the 
Pugio  Fideif  manifestly  stands  preeminent. (16)  Thomas  also 
contended  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  his  Summa  contra  gen-- 
tes  ;  which  is  no  contemptible  performance.  (17)  And  Alanus 
ab  Insults^  [Main  de  Z'/jf/c,Jdid  the  same,  in  his  work  Against 
the  Jews  and  the  Pagans,  Those  who  engaged  in  other  contro- 
versies, were  far  inferior  in  merit  to  these  ;  and  aimed  rather  to 
render  their  adversaries  odious,  than  to  evince  the  truth. 

<^  13.  The  principal  controversy  of  this  century,  was  that  which 
had  produced  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ; 
and  m  discussing  and  endeavoring  to  settle  which,  nearly  the 
whole  century  was  consumed  in  unsuccessful  efforts.  Gregory 
IX,  employed  the  Franciscan  monks,  especially  after  the  year 
1232,  in  negociations  for  peace  with  the  Greeks :  but  their  efforts 
were  unavailing.(18)     Afterwards,  in   the  year  1247,  Innocent 

(15)  Jac.  Echard  and  Quetif's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  Saecul. 
xiii.  p.  106  &c. 

(lb)  Peter  BayU^  Dictionairc,  article  Martini )  Tom.  ii.  p.  2(^77.  Pavl  CUth 
mesius,  Ilispania  Orientalis,  p.  209. 

(17)  Jo.  Mb.  FabriciuBj  Delectus  argumentorum  et  scriptor.  pro  veritate  religi- 
onid  christianae,  p.  270. 

(18)  The  records  of  the  transaction  are  extant,  in  Luc.  Wadding's  Annales 
Minorum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  279,  290  &c.  and  in  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Prae- 
dicator. Tom.  i.  p.  103,  911  &c.  Sec  also  Matthew  Paris ,  Historia  major,  p. 
386  &c.  [The  union  was  prevented  by  the  well  known  principles  of  tlie  Ro- 
mish court,  which  had  all  one  aim,  namely  to  subject  the  whole  world  to  them- 
selves, or,  to  make  all  nations  tributary  to  tlie  see  of  Rome,  and  thus  to  ourich  them- 
selves at  the  exponce  of  others.  At  least,  the  Greek  patriarch  GemutTius,  in  his 
letter  to  the  cardinals,  in  the  above  cited  passage  of  Matthew  Paris,  says :  "  De- 
stroy the  cause  of  the  ancient  hostility  between  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks — we 
have  commenced  the  nesociation  for  peace,  and  have  written  to  the  pope :  let 
God  purge  your  hearts  of  all  high  thoughts,  that  exalt  themselves  a^^nst  a  fra- 
ternal union.  The  severing  of  our  union  proceeds  from  the  tyranny  of  your  op- 
pressioity  and  the  exactions  of  the  Romish  church;  which  from  being  a  mother,  has 
hecome  a  step-mother,  and  is  like  a  rapacious  bird  that  drives  away  her  own 
young ;  which  tramples  upon  the  lowly,  in  proportion  as  they  are  the  more  pros- 
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IV,  sent  John  of  Parmay  with  other  FraDciscans,  to  negotiate 
witl]  the  Greeks  :  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Greek  patriarch  came 
in  person  to  Rome,  and  was  created  legate  of  the  apostolic 
see.(19)  But  still,  several  causes  prevented  an  adjustment  of 
all  difficulties.  Under  Urban  IV,  the  business  was  mapaged 
more  successfully.  For  Michael  PaJaeologus,  as  soon  as  he  had 
expelled  the  Latins  out  of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  establish  his 
empire  and  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome,  declaring  his  readiness  to  conclude  a  peace.* 
But  Urban  died,  before  the  difficult  negotiations  were  brought  to 
a  conclusion. (20)  Under  Gregory  X,  after  various  discussions 
in  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  AD.  1274,  John  Veccus,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  some  other  Greek  bishops  agree- 
ing to  it,  the  (jrreeks  publicly  consented  to  the  terms  of  comprom- 
ise prescribed  by  the  pontiff. (21)  But  on  a  change  in  the  state 
of  public  affairs,  the  fear  of  a  war  from  the  Latins  being  at  an  end, 
Andronicus  the  son  of  Michael,  in  the  council  of  Constantino- 
ple held  in  the  palace  of  Blachernae  AD.  1284,  annulled  this 
disgraceful  compromise,  and  sent  its  author  Veccua  into  ex- 
ile.(22)  After  this,  the  rancour  and  the  disputes  became  more 
violent  than  ever. 

§  14.  We  pass  over  the  private  and  minor  controversies,  that 
arose  here  and  there.  The  only  one  that  remains,  and  that  de- 
serves notice,  is  the  discussions,  in  France  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, during  this  century,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  Not- 
withstanding Innocent  III,  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  had 
placed  consubstantiation  among  the  public  doctrines  of  the  Latin 
church ;  yet  many  had  doubts  of  the  validity  of  this  decree ;  and 
they  maintained,  that  other  opinions  were  not  improbable.  Those 
who  approved  the  Berengarian  sentiment,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  only  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  dared  not 
publicly  avow  and  defend  their  opinions. (23)  Yet  there  were 
many,  who  deemed  it  sufficient,  to  maintain  what  is  called  the 
real  presence  ;  though  they  might  explain  the  mode  of  that  pres- 
ence, differently  from  Innocent, (24)     Preeminent  among  these, 

trate.  Therefore,  let  Roman  aoarieef  inveteraU  aMU*iSy  be  subdued;  and  let  us 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  truth. — You,  eager  solely  for  earthly  poesea- 
eions,  collect  together  silver  and  gold,  from  every  quarter;  and  yet  you  say,  that 
vou  are  the  disciples  of  him  who  said,  Silver  and  gold  have  J  none.  You  make 
kingdamM  trilmtary  to  you;  you  increase  your  revenues  by  navigations :  your 
deeds  contradict  the  professions  of  your  lips."     SefU.] 

a9)  See  Stqfken  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  p.  370,  388,  393,  397,  497, 
49o.     Wadding^s  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  iii.  and  iv.  p.  b7  &c. 


\JO.     naaaing  s  Annales  Mmor.  Tom.  in.  and  iv.  p.  67  &c 

(20)  IVaddmg's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  iv.  p.  181 ,  2<)1,  223, 369,  303. 

(21)  See  Wadding's  Anntil  Minor.  Tom.  iv.  p.  343,  371.  Tom.  v,  p.  9,  29,62. 
Coionia,  Histoire  litter,  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  Tome  ii.  p.  2d4. 

(22)  Leo  JlllatiuSf  de  perpetua  consensione  eccles.  Orient,  et  Occident.  Lib. 
ii.  c.  15,  16.  p.  727  &c.  Fred.  Spanheim,  de  perpetua  dissensiune  Graecorum  et 
Latinor.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  488  du;.  and  elsewhere. 

(23^  BoyJmfs  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom  iii.  p.  373. 

(24)  Peter  MiXy  Praefatio  ad  F.  Johannis  determinat.  de  sacramento  altaris ; 
Lond.  1686.  8vo. 
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was  Jahny  suraamed  Fuiigen$^A$inumy  [the  Au-goader^  a  subt- 
le doctor  of  Paris,  who  near  the  close  of  the  century,  avowed 
at  Paris,  his  preference  of  consubstaniiation  before  transubttan" 
tiation;  and  jet  was  not  condemned  by  the  doctors  there,  for  ad- 
vancing such  an  opinion. (25) 

(25)  His  book  wfla  published  by  Peter  Jiiix,  [Lood.  1686.  8to.]  See  Babat^ 
Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  576.  Dacheryy  Spicileg.  veter.  Scriptor.  Tom. 
iii.  p.  58.  Joe.  Eehard's  Scriptores  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  5<  1.  [Accordiog  to 
Du  Fin,  Auteurs  Ecclesiast.  Saecal.  xiv.  ch.  v.  John  of  Paris,  surnamed  J^n- 
gers  ^tinum,  lived  in  the  fore  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  a  different 
person  firom  that  John  of  Pari^,  who  opposed  the  papal  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  Neither  did  this  latter  John  escape  censure  from  the  divines  of  Paris; 
for  in  the  jear  1305,  they  silenced  him,  and  forbid  his  either  preaching  or  lectur- 
inff,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  He  appealed  to  the  Pope.  then  at  Bourdeaux, 
who  appointed  commissioners  to  try  the  case ;  but  before  the  day  of  trial,  John 
died,  on  the  15tb  Jan.  1306.    Similar  to  tliis  are  the  statements  of  Dr.  Cave, 

iHistoria  Litteraria,)  and  Jo.  Alh.  Fainidui,  Biblioth.  med.  el  infimae  Latiniutis, 
Ah.  ix.  p.  322.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

§1.  Increase  of  rites.— §  2   Eucharistial  rites.— §  3.  Year  of  Jubilee. - 

^  1.  It  would  be  endless,  to  enunierate  all  the  additions  which 
the  pontiff  made  publicly,  and  the  priests  and  monks  privately,  to 
the  exterior  of  religion,  in  order  to  render  it  more  splendid  and 
imposing.  We  shall  therefore  dispatch  the  extensive  subject,  in  a 
few  words.  Those  who  directed  public  worship,  conceived  that 
the  religion  generally  embraced  in  those  times,  was  not  so  much 
to  be  presented  to  the  understanding,  as  to  the  eyes  and  the  senses 
of  mankind,  in  order  to  render  it  more  striking  and  impressive. 
Hence,  at  stated  times,  and  particularly  on  the  festivals,  they 
were  accustomed  to  exhibit  the  divine  works  and  beneficent  acts, 
and  all  the  more  striking  facts  in  sacred  history,  by  signs  and 
emblems,  or  rather  by  mimic  representations.  (1^  These  scenic 
representations,  partly  comic,  and  partly  tragic,  though  they 
might  gratify  the  senses,  and  produce  some  slight  emotions  in 
the  soul,  were  still  rather  prejudicial  than  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  and  they  afforded  matter  for  ridicule  to  the 
more  discerning. 

^  2.  No  one  will  think  it  strange,  that  after  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiationj  the  consecrated  bread  of 
the  eucharist   should  have  received  divine  honors.     This  having 
become  an  established  custom,  the  various  ceremonies  by  which 
that  bread  was  honored, ^ifollo wed  of  course.     Hence  those  splen- 
did caskets,  in  which  God,  in  the  form  of  bread,  might  reside  as 
in  his  house,  and  be  carried  from  place  to  place  :  hence  lamps, 
and  other  decorations,  were  added  to  these  reputed  domicils  of  a 
present  deity :  hence  this  bread  was  carried  in  splendid  proces- 
sions along  the  streets  to  the  sick  ;  and  other  rites  of  the  like  char- 
acter, were  introduced.  This  superstition  reached  its  zenith,  when 
the  festival  of  the  body  of  Christy  as  it  is  called,  was  instituted. 
One  Juliana^  a  nun  who  lived  at  Liege  in  the  Netherlands,  gave 
out  that  she  had  been  divinely  instructed,  that  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  God,  an  annual  festival  should  be  kept  in  honor  of  the  holy 
supper,  or  rather,  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  present  in  the  holy 
supper.     Few  persons  gave  credit  to  her  vision.  (2)    But  Robert ^ 
the  bishop  of  Liege,  in  the  year  1246,  ordered  this  new  festal 
day,  though  very  many   were   opposed  to  it,  to  be  celebrated 

(1)  This  eztravagaoce  in  getting  up  religious  shows,  originated)  I  suspect,  with 
the  meodicant  orders. 

(9)  [**  This  fanatical  woman  declared,  that  as  often  as  she  addressed  herself  to 
God,  or  to  the  saints  in  prayer,  she  saw  the  full  moon  with  a  small  defbotor  breacii 
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throughout  his  diocess.  After  the^  death  of  Juliana,  her  friend 
Eve,  another  woman  of  Liege,  ceased  not  from  prosecuting  the 
business;  till  at  length  Urban  IV,  in  the  year  1264,  imposed  that 
festival  upon  the  whole  church.  Yet  this  pontiff  died,  shortly  after 
signing  this  decree  ;  so  that  this  festival  was  not  universally  ob- 
served by  the  Latin  churches,  until  Clement  V,  in  the  council  of 
Vienne,  AD.  13-11,  confirmed  the  edict  of  Urban.{S)  And  this 
festival  contributed  to  establish  the  people  in  the  doctrine  of  tran^ 
Mubstaniiation,  more  than  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  un- 
der Innocent  III. 

^  3.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  Boniface  VIII,  added  to  the 
public  ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  year  of  jubilee  ;  which  is 
still  celebrated  at  Rome,  with  great  pomp  and  splendid  prepara- 
tions. In  the  year  1299,  there  arose  among  the  people  at  Rome, 
a  rumor  that  all  such  as  should  the  next  year  visit  the  temple  of 
St.  Peter,  would  obtain  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins;  and  that  this 
privilege  was  annexed  to  every  hundredth  year.  Boniface  or- 
dered mquiry  to  be  made  into  the  trutb  of  this  opinion  ;  and  he 
learned,  from  many  witnesses  of  good  credit,  that,  accordmg  to 
very  ancient  ecclesiastical  law  and  usage,  all  those  who  devoutJv 
visited  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  course  of  the  years  that  termi- 
nate centuries,  merited  thereby  indulgencies  for  a  hundred  years. 
The  pontiff  therefore,  in  an  epistle  sent  throughout  Christendom, 
decided,  that  in  every  centennial  year,  all  that  should  confess  and 
lament  for  their  sins,  and  devoutly  visit  the  temple  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  would  receive  plenary  abolition  of  their 
sins.  (4)  The  successors  of  Bonijace  adorned  this  institution  with 
many  new  rites  ;  and  after  finding  by  experience,  that  it  brought 
both  honor  and   gain  to  the  church  of  Rome,  they  limited  it  to 

ID  it  f  and  that,  having  long  studied  to  find  out  the  signification  of  this  strance 
appearance,  she  was  inwarAy  informed  by  the  spirit,  that  the  moon  signified  the 
MttrcA,  and  tbat  the  defect  or  breach  was  tne  want  of  an  annual  feetival  in  honor 
of  the  holy  sacrament.'*    Mad.] 

(3)  See  BarihoL.  Fisen's  Orieo  prima  festi  corporis  Christi  ex  viso  sanctRe  vir- 
gini  Julianae  divinitus  oblato,  Liege  1619.  8yo.  Jo.  DailaeuSy  de  cultus  religiosi 
objeeto,  p.  ^7  &c.  Acta  Sanctor.  Aprilis  Tom.  i.  p.  437  &c.  and  p.  903 :  and, 
(one  who  should  have  been  named  nrst,)  Benedict  XlV,  the  Roman  pontifi*,  de 
fbstia  christi  etMariae,  Lib.  i.  cap.  zii.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  z.  p.  360. 

J 4)  Such  is  the  statement  of  Jexc.  Cajetatty  nephew  of  fion^/ace  VIII,  and  cardi- 
of  St.  George,  in  his  Relatio  de  ccntissimo  seu  Jubilaeo  anno ;  which  is  in  all 
the  Bibliothecas  of  the  Fathers,  and  particularly  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  patrum 
Tom.  zxv.  P-367.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  suppose,  that  he  mis- 
represents nets,  or  that  Boniface  acted  craftily  and  avariciopsly,  in  this  matter. 
(When  we  consider  the  ambitious  and  avaricious  character  which  Boniface  man- 
ifested in  innumerable  ways,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  tbat  he  was  so  passive  a  being . 
in  thia  whole  transaction,  and  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view,  than  the  fur- 
therance of  piety,  and  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  usage,  which  he  found  to 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  four  aged  persons,  of  whom  one  was  a  hun- 
dred and  seven  years  old.  The  belief  had  long  prevailed,  that  Romish  indul- 
gences wore  more  efficient  than  any  others :  and  the  pilgrims,  who  travelled  to 
K4nn«,  in  order  to  obtain  remission  of  sins  there,  stooa  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  popes.  (See  the  Decret.  Gratiani,  P.  ii.  caus.  xiv.  Ques.  iii.  c.  23. 
Siquis  Romipetas,  and  c.  25.  Illi  qui  &c.  and  others  also,  P.  i.  Distinc.  78.)  These 
pilgrimf  maae  many  voluntary  ottering^  to  the  Romish  church,  which  went  into 
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shorter  periods,  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  erery  twenty-fifth 
year  is  a  jubilee. (5) 

the  pope's  treasary,  and  also  increased  the  business  of  tbe  citizens^  notwithstand- 
ing they  could  obtain  nothing  at  Rome,  which  they  could  not  obtain  at  a  cheaper 
rate  of  their  own  bishops  at  home.  In  these  circumstances,  what  was  more  natu- 
mJ  than  for  the  thought  to  occur  to  BonifaUj  of  deriving  some  advantages  from 
the  rumor  that  was  spreading  at  Rome,  and  which  perhaps  was  set  on  foot,  or  at 
least  helped  foiward,  by  his  own  creatures,  and  therefore  to  rather  fiibricate,  than 
search  after,  proofs  that  a  jubilee  of  indulgences  was  sanctioned  by  tbe  ancient 
ecclesiastical  law.  Plenary  indulgence  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  crusa- 
ders. But  those  enterprises  had  now  ceased,  and  a  journey  to  Rome  was  less  haz- 
ardous to  life  than  a  journey  to  Palestine.  The  public  roads  in  Italy  exhibited  an 
almost  continuous  procession,  or  a  line  of  march  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and 
nearly  every  day,  800,000  foreicners  might  be  counted  at  Rome.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  2,000,000  of  people  visited  Rome  during  the  vear  1300 ;  and 
the  concourse  there  was  so  great,  that  many  were  trodden  to  death  by  the  throng. 
So  happy  a  result  of  this  experiment,  made  both  the  pop®  and  the  citizens  of 
Rome  wish,  that  a  century  was  not  so  long  an  interval.  Thereibre  CUmeni  VL 
repeated  the  Jubilee  AD.  1350,  and  Meolaua  V,  established  the  festival  to  be  held 
once  in  25  years.    Schl.'\ 

(5)  The  writers  on  the  jubilee  are  enumerated  hjJo.AVb.  Fahrieutt,  Bibliograph. 
Antiquar.  p.  316  dbc.  to  his  list  others  may  be  added,  and  among  them,  especiuly 
Charles  CnaU,  a  recent  author,  whose  Lettres  Historique  et  dogmatiques  sur  les 
Jubil^a  et  les  Indulgences,  were  published  at  the  Hasue,  1751.  3  vol.  8vo.  [He 
was  minister  of  the  French  church  at  the  Hague.  The  first  volume  of  the  Let- 
ters is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  jublilees,  traces  their  origin  to  the 
avarice  of  Boniface  VIII,  AD.  1300,  points  out  their  resemblance  to  the  Roman 
secular  games,  and  gives  a  particular  account  of  each  jubilee,  from  their  origin  in 
the  year  1300,  to  the  year  1750.  The  second  and  third  volumes  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  oflndulgences.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  HERESIES. 

^  1.  The  Nestorians  and  Jacobites. — §  2.  Conflicts  of  the  pontiffs  with  horetict 
little  known. — §  3.  Commencement  of  the  Inquisition  in  Languedoc.  in  France. 
— §  4,  5.  Its  form. — §  6.  Its  prerogatives.  (leneral  odium  against  it. — §  7. 
Severer  measures  against  the  heretics,  esnccially  the  Albigenses. — §  8.  The 
count  of  Toulouse  in  vain  opposes  the  pontin. —  §  9.  The  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  free  spirit. — §  10.  Their  mystic  theology. — §  11.  Some  of  them  held  bet- 
ter sentiments,  and  others  worse. — §  V2.  Amalric. — §  13.  Joachim.  Wilhei- 
mina. — §  14.  The  sect  called  Apostles. — §  15.  The  grievous  fault  of  Joachim. 

^  1.  The  Greeks  mention  no  new  sects,  as  arising  in  this  cen- 
tury fimong  them.  The  oriental  sects  of  the  Jacobites  and  Nes- 
torians, who,  equally  with  the  Greeks,  spurned  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  church,  were  repeatedly  solicited  by  pontifical  legates  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic^  to  put  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Innocent  IV,  en- 
deavored to  annex  both  those  communities'  to  his  empire,  in  the 
year  1246.  And  JVicolaus  IV,  offered  terms  of  reconciliation 
to  the  Nestorians,  and  particularly  to  those  inhabiting  northern 
Asia,  in  the  year  1278.(1)  And  some  of  the  bishops  of  both 
those  sects  seemed  not  averse  to  the  proposed  terms.  But  after 
a  short  time,  from  various  causes,  all  hopes  of  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion vanished. 

^  2.  During  the  whole  of  this  century,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
were  engaged  in  fierce  and  bloody  conflicts  with  heretics  ;  that  is, 
with  such  as  taught  differently  from  what  the  Romish  church  pre- 
scribed to  them,  and  brought  under  discussion  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  pontiffs.  For  the  sects  of  the  Catharij'^ihe 
fValdenseSf  the  PetrohrusianSy  and  many  others,  spread  over  all 
Europe,  and  especially  over  Italy,   France,   Germany,(2)  and 

(1)  Odor.  Raynafdf  Annales  Cedes.  Tom.  xiii.  ad.  ann.  1247.   §   32  &c.  and 
^  Tom.  XV.  ad.  ann.  1303.  §  22.  and  1304.  §  23.    ^fauh.  Paris,  Historia  Major 

p.  372. 

(2)  [In  Germany  they  were  called  Sledinffrjs,  from  a  district  in  ancient  Fries- 
land,  where  they  were  most  numurnus,  and  Ifaflean  heretics,  from  a  town  in 
Swabia  where  they  resided.  The  ir^tcdingcrs  wore  accut^cd  of  inngic  and  of  Ma- 
nichaeism ;  but  seem  rather  to  have  been  Waldcnsians  than  Mniiicliacaus.  Their 
chief  difference  was,  that  ihev  refused  to  pay  tithes  to  the  bishops,  particularly 
to  the  bishops  of  Bremen  and  Minden,  ana  in  general,  resolved  to  be  free  from 
the  oppressive  slaverj'  of  the  clergy.  These  poor  people,  in  the  year  1234,  were 
nearly  exterminated,  by  an  army  of  40,000  crusaders.  fc?re  Riitcrs  Diss,  de  pa- 
go  Steding  et  Stodingis  haercticis;  and  Harzheinis  Concilia  German.  Tom.  iii. 
p.  551  &c.  The  Hallean  heretics  may  bo  best  understood  from  the  account  of 
Alhreckt  of  Stade,  in  his  Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1248.  He  thus  describes  them  : 
*^  Strange  and  miserable  heretics  began  to  multiply  in  the  church  of  God  ;  who 
striking  the  bells,  and  calling  the  barons  and  free-holders  together,  at  Hallae  in 
Swabia,  thus  preached  in  public  :  that  the  pope  was  a  heretic  ;  and  all  the  bish- 
ops and  prelates,  simoniacs  and  heretics;  and  also  the  inferior  prelates,  and  the 
priests ;  because  being  defiled  with  vices  and  mortal  sins,  they  had  not  authority 
to  bind  and  loose ;  and  that  they  all  seduced  the  people :  that  priests  gailty  of 
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Spain,  collected  ^ODgregotions,  and  threatened  great  danger  to 
the  Romish  domination.  New  sects  were  added  to  the  old  ones, 
differing  indeed  widely  in  their  opinions,  but  all  agreeing  in  this, 
that  the  prevailing  religion  was  false,  and  that  the  Roman  pontiffs 
most  unjustly  arrogated  to  themselves  dominion  over  christians 
and  their  religious  worship.  And  not  a  few  of  the  noblemen  lis- 
tened, with  favorable  and  even  eager  attention,  to  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  these  classes  of  persons  out  of  the  scriptures, 
against  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
of  the  whole  clerical  order.  And  hence  new  and  extraordinary 
arms  were  requisite,  to  overcome  and  subdue  so  numerous  and  so 
powerful  opposers. 

§  3.  No  where  was  there  a  greater  number  of  heretics  of  eve- 
ry description,  than  in  Languedoc,  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
For  several  persons,  and  especially  Raymond  VI,  the  earl  of 
Toulouse,  afforded  them  protection  ^  and  the  bishops  in  those 

Erovinces  were  so  negligent  and  remiss  in  their  proceedings  against 
eretics,  that  they  could  found  and  build  up  their  congregations 
without  fear.  On  being  apprised  of  these  facts.  Innocent  III, 
sent  extraordinary  legates  into  these  provinces,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  to  correct  the  faults  committed  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  to  extirpate  the  heretics  by  all  possible  means.  These 
legates  were  iZanter,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  Peter  de  Castro- 
novo  or  CcM^c/nau,(3)  archdeacon  of  Maquelonne,  and  after- 
wards, likewise  a  Cistercian  monk.  To  these,  were  after- 
wards added  others,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Dominic^  a 

mortal  sins,  could  not  administer  the  sacrament :  that  no  man  living j  neither  the 
pope,  nor  the  bishops^  could  interdict  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  that  tfwse  who  pro- 
himted  it,  were  heretics  and  seducers — that  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  cor- 
rupted the  churchy  by  preaching  falsehood  ;  and  that  all  those  monksy  and  like- 
wise the  Cistercians^  led  sinful  and  unrighteous  lives.  That  there  was  no  one, 
who  declared  the  truth,  and  who  observed  good  faith  in  action,  except  themselves 
and  their  associates — that  hitherto  your  pieachers  have  buried  the  truth,  and 
have  preached  falsehood  ;  while  we  do  the  contrary.  The  indulgence  (pardon) 
which  we  offer  to  you,  is  not  fictitious  and  fabricated  by  the  apostolic  (the  pope), 
nor  by  the  bishops,  but  comes  solely  from  God  and  from  our  order.  We  aare 
not  make  mention  of  the  pope,  because  he  leads  so  wicked  a  life,  and  is  a  man 
of  so  baj  example. — Pray  ye  for  the  emperor  Frederic  and  for  Conrad — the  pope 
has  not  the  power  of  binding,  nor  of  loosing,  because  he  does  not  lead  an  apos- 
tolical life."— ^e  also  John  Gattfr.  Bernhoid's  Diss.de  Conrado  IV,  imperatore, 
Hallcnsium  haereticorum  aliauando  defensore;  Altdorf  17«58. — Among  the  In- 
quisitors in  Germany,  Coturaa  of  Marpurg  rendered  himself  particularly  fkmous. 
He  was  a  Dominican,  and  confessor  to  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  whose  bio^- 
raphv  he  composed :  and  with  much  simplicity,  he  united  all  the  qualities  re(}ui- 
site  rorso  bloody  and  inhuman  an  office,  as  that  of  an  Inquisitor.  This  abomina- 
ble man,  bumin^r  with  hatred  for  heretics,  raved  acainst  high  and  low,  allowed 
no  one  a  legal  trial,  but  imprisoned  the  innocent  tillthev  would  themselves  con- 
fess guilt,  of  which  they  were  unconscious.  See  AUbreMs  Chronicon,  ad.  ann. 
1^33.  The  German  archbishops  counselled  him  to  use  greater  moderation ;  but 
the  delirious  man  continued  his  mad  career,  preachine  a  crusade  against  the  her- 
etics, til)  at  last,  he  was  put  to  death  by  some  noblemen,  near  Marpurg.  See 
/forzAetm'5  concilia  German.  Tom.  iii.  p.  543  &c.     ScW.] 

(3)  Very  many  of  the  Romish  wrffers  denominate  this  Peter  itie  first  Inquisi- 
tor ;  but  in  what  sense  be  was  so,  will  appear  from  what  we  are  about  to  say. 
S«e,  conccmiug  him,  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  Martii  p.  411  Slc. 
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Spaniard,  the  well  known  founder  of  the  order  of  preaching 
monks,  who,  returning  from  Rome  in  the  year  1206,  connected 
himself  with  these  papal  legates,  and  by  his  preaching,  and  in 
other  ways,  very  strenuously  assailed  the  heretics.  Those  men, 
acting  by  authority  from  the  pontiff,  and  without  consulting  the 
bishops,  or  asking  their  aid,  hunted  after  heretics ;  and  such  of 
them  as  they  could  not  convert  by  arguments,  they  caused  to  be 
subjected  to  capital  punishments.  In  the  language  of  common 
parlance,  they  were  called  Inquisitars;  and  from  them,  that  ter- 
rible tribunal  for  heretics,  called  the  Inquisition^  took  its  rise. 

^  4.  As  this  new  class  of  functionaries,  the  Inquisitors^  per- 
formed effectually  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  purged  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  labored,  of  numerous  heretics,  similar  papal 
legates  were  stationed  in  nearly  all  the  cities  whose  inhabitants 
were  suspected,  notwithstanding  the  people  opposed  it,  and  often 
either  expelled  or  massacred  the  Inquisitors.  The  council  of 
Toulouse,  in  which  Romanus  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  presided 
as  pontifical  legate,  AD.  1229,  proceeded  still  farther :  for  it  or- 
dered the  establishment  of  a  board  of  Inquisitors,  in  each  city, 
composed  of  one  clergyman  and  three  laymen.(4)  But  Oregon/ 
IX j  altered  the  institution  in  the  year  1233,  and  conferred  on  the 

f  reaching  monks  or  Dominicans,  the  inquisition  for  heresy  in 
Vance  ^  and  by  a  formal  bull  freed  the  bishops  from  that  duty.(5) 
And  upon  this,  the  bishop  of  Tournay  as  papal  legate,  stationed 
Peter  Cellani,  and  William  Amaldy  as  the  first  Inquisitors  of 
heretical  pravity,  at  Toulouse ;  aud  soon  after,  he  created  sim- 
ilar inquisitors  in  all  the  Cities  where  the  Dominicans  had  con- 
vents. (6)  From  this  period,  we  are  to  date  the  commencement 
of  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition ;  which,  in  this  and 
the  following  centuries,  subdued  such  hosts  of  heretics,  either  by 
forcing  them  back  into  the  church,  or  by  committing  them  to  the 
tempcMral  authorities  to  be  burned.  For  the  Dominicans  erect- 
ed, first  at  Toulouse,  and  then  at  Carcassone  and  other  places, 
permanent  courts,  before  which  were  arraigned  not  only  heretics, 
and  those  suspected  of  heresy,  but  likewise  all  that  were  accused 
o(  magic,  soothsaying,  Judaism,  sorcery,  and  similar  offences. 
And  mese  courts  were  afterwards  extended  to  other  countries  of 
Europe,  though  not  every  where  with  equal  facility  and  success.(7) 


Berrik.  Guidons  MS.  Cbronicle  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  Jac.  Eekard^s 
.  i.  p.  88.    P,  Parein's  Historia  Inquisitionis  ToIom- 


(4)  See  Jo,  Harduin*s  Concilia,  Tom.  vii.  p.  175. 

(5)  Bernh.  Guido's  MS.  Cbrc   "  '      -    •     - 
Scriptores  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  p, 

nae ;  tubjoined  to  his  Historia  conventus  Fratr.  Praedicator.  l^olosae  1693.  6to. 
and  Histoire  generale  de  Lan|[uedoc,  Tom.  iii.  p.  394,  395. 

i&)  Echard  and  PereiUf  locis  cit. 

(7)  The  account  here  given  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Inquisition, 
differs  very  much  from  what  is  stated  in  numberless  books :  yet  it  is  support- 
•d  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies,  which  cannot  here  be  adduced. 
Learned  men  tall  us,  that  St.  Dominic  invented  the  court  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
first  instituted  it  at  Toulouse ;  that  he  was  himself  the  first  Inquisitor  that  was 
ever  appointed;  that  the  year  is  uncertain ;  yet  that  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  In- 
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§  6.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  the  Inquisition  f 
was  at  first  simple;  ana  not  materially  different  from  that  in  the 
ordinary  courts. ^8)  But  gradually,  the  Dominicans,  guided  by 
experience,  renaered  it  far  more  complex  ;  and  so  shaped  their 
proceedings,  that  the  mode  of  trying  heretical  causes,  (if  the 
phrase  is  allowable,)  was  wholly  different  from  that  practised  in 
secular  courts.  For  these  simple  monks,  being  wholly  ignorant 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  acquainted  with  no  other  tribunal, 
than  that  which  in  the  Romish  church  is  called  the  penitentiary 
tribunal,  regulated  these  new  courts  of  the  Inquisition^  as  far  as 
possible,  according  to  the  plan  of  those  religious  proceedings* 
And  hence  arose  that  sU*ange  system  of  jurisprudence,  bearing  in 
many  respects  the  most  striking  features  of  injustice  and  wrong. 
Whoever  duly  considers  this  history  of  their  origin,  will  be  able 
to  account  for  many  things  that  are  unsuitable,  absurd,  and  con- 
trary to  justice,  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  offenders  in 
the  courts  of  the  inquisition.  (9) 

nocerU  III,  in  the  Lateran  coancil  AD.  1215,  approved  and  confirmed  this  tribu* 
nal.  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridus,  Lux  Evangelii  loti  orbi  exoriens,  p.  569.  PhU* 
Limborchy  Hisloria  Inquisit.  Lib.  i.  cap.  x.  p.  39  &c.  and  other  wnters,  who  are 
mentioned  by  Fabricius.  I  believe,  that  those  who  make  such  statements,  have 
their  authorities  for  them ;  but  those  authorities  are  unquestionably  not  of  the 
first  order.  Most  of  the  modern  writers  follow  Umborck;  whose  History  of  the 
Inquisition,  is  an  excellent  work  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  may  be  considered 
the  principal  work.  Umborch  is  to  be  commended  for  his  diligence  and  his  fide- 
lity. But  he  was  very  indifiVsrenily  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  middle  a^es ;  nor  did  he  derive  his  materials  from  the  original  sources,  but 
from  secondhand  writers  j  and  ho  therefore  fell  into  not  a  few  mistakes.  At 
least,  what  he  tells  us  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition,  is  not  true.  JNor 
are  the  accounts  of  others,  much  better.  In  particular,  not  one  of  th©  position* 
stated  above,  is  true.  Many  of  the  Dominicans,  who  to  this  day  preside  in  the 
courts  of  the  Inquisition,  and  highly  extol  its  sanctity,  yet  deny,  that  Sf.  Domtmc 
invented  the  Inquisition,  or  that  he  was  the  first  Inquisitor;  nay,  that  he  was  an 
Inquisitor  at  all :  and  they  also  deny,  thai  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was 
instituted  during  the  life-time  of  St.  Dominic.  Nor  are  they  rash  m  making 
these  assertions.  Yet  the  dispute,  whether  St.  Damimc  was  an  Inquisitor,  or 
not,  is  a  contest  about  a  term,  rather  than  than  about  a  fact;  for  it  turns  wholly 
on  the  different  acceptations  of  the  term  Inquisitor.  At  first,  an  JnmasUorwoB 
a  person  sent  forth,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  subdue  and  ex- 
tirpate heretics;  but  without  any  judicial  powers.  But  the  term  afterwards 
changed  its  meaning,  and  was  used  to  denote  a  judge,  appointed  by  the  Koman 
pontiff  to  try  the  causes  of  heretics,  and  of  those  suspected  of  heresy,  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  them,  and  to  deliver  over  the  pertinacious  to  the  civil 
magistrates.  In  this  latter  sense,  Dominic,  most  certainly,  was  not  an  Inquisi- 
tor :  nor  were  there  any  such  judges  appointed  by  the  pontiffs,  before  the  time 
of  Gregory  IX.  But,  that  Dominic  was  an  Inquisitor,  in  the  former  sense  ot 
the  term,  admits  of  no  doubt.  ..-»■••  i 

(8)  The  documents  published  by  the  Benedictines,  m  their  Histoire  generale 
de  Languedoc,  Tom.  iii.  p.  371  Ac.  show  what  was  the  first  and  simple  method 
of  proceeding  in  the  Inquisition.  ,     ^ 

(9)  [A  more  definite  account  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition,  [as  it  existed  in  the  subsequent  centuries,  IV.]  will  not  here  be 
out  of  place.  The  persons  arraigned  before  this  tribunal,  besides  those  niention- 
ed  in  the  text,  were  the  abettors,  encouragers,  and  protectors  of  heretics,  the 
blasphemers,  dnd  such  as  resisted  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  or  interrupted 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  A  person  became  sospected  of  heresy,  if 
he  said  any  thing  that  might  offend  others;  if  he  misused  ^«  .ff "™^"^,»  ^^ 
other  sacred  things;  if  he  treated  the  images  with  disrespect;  if  he  posw^aed, 
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^  6.  That  this  tribunal,  devised  for  subduing  heretics,  might 
awaken  more  terror,  the  pontiffs  [Hrevailed  on  the  emperors  and 

nadf  or  cave  to  others  to  read,  books  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition  ;  if  he  said 
mass,  or  heard  confessions,  without  being  in  orders ;  if  he  attended,  even  for 
oacei  the  preaching  of  heretics;  if  he  did  not  appear  before  the  Inquisition,  as 
■con  as  he  was  cited ;  if  he  showed  any  kindness  to  a  heretic,  or  aided  him  in 
jnakiog  bis  escape.    Abettors  of  heresy  were  those  who  harbored  heretics,  or 
did  not  give  them  up  ;  those  who  spoke  to  arrested  iieretics,  without  permission, 
'or  even  traficked  with  heretics.     When  the  IiMjulsition  discovered  a  irsnsgressor 
of  their  laws,  either  by  common  report,  or  by  their  spies,  or  by  an  informer,  he 
was  cited  three  times,  to  appear  before  them;  and  if  he  did  not  appear,  be  was 
forthwith  condemned.     It  was  safest,  to  appear  on  the  first  citation ;  because 
the  longer  a  man  delayed,  the  more  guilty  he  would  be;  and  the  Inquisition  had 
iheir  spies,  and  a  thousand  concealed  ways,  for  getting  an  absconding  heretic 
into  their  power.     When  a  supposed  heretic  was  once  in  the  bands  ot  the  In- 
ouisition,  no  one  dared  to  enquire  afler  him,  or  write  to  him,  or  intercede  for 
film.    When  every  thing  belonging  to  the  person  seized  was  in  their  hands, 
then  the  process  began ;  and  it  was  protracted,  in  the  most  ^ious  manner.     Af- 
ter many  days,  or  perhaps  months,  which  the  accused  dragged  out  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon,  the  keeper  of  the  prison  asked  iiim,  as  it  were  accidentally,  if  he  wish- 
ed to  have  a  hearing.     W^hen  ho  appeared  before  his  judges,  they  enquired,  just 
M  if  they  knew  nothing  about  him,  who  be  was,  and  what  he  wanted.     If  he 
wished  to  be  informed  what  offence  he  had  committed,  he  was  admonished  to 
eonfess  bis  faults  himself.     If  he  confessed  nothing,  time  was  given  him  for  re- 
flection, and  he  was  remanded  to  prison.     If  ailcr  a  long  time  allowed  him,  he 
•till  confessed  nothing,  he  must  swear,  to  answer  truly  to  all  the  questions  put  to 
him.     If  be  would  not  swear,  he  was  condemned  without  further  process.     If 
lie  swore  to  give  answer,  he  was  questioned  in  regard  to  his  whole  life,  without 
making  known  to  him  his  offence.     He  was  however  promised  a  pardon,  if  he 
would   truly  confess  his  offences :  an  artifice  this,  by  which  his  judges  oAen 
learned  more,  than  thev  knew  before,  against  him.    At  last  the  charges  against 
him  were  presented  to  nim,in  writing;  and  counsel  also  was  assigned  him,  who 
however  only  advised  him  to  confess  fully  his  faults.    The  accuser  and  informer 
against  him,  were  not  made  known  to  him,  but  the  real  charges  against  him 
were  put  into  his  hands.     He  was  allowed  time  for  his  defence ;  but  his  accuser, 
and  the  witnesses  against  him,  he  could  know  only  by  conjecture.     Sometimes 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  who  they  were ;  but  rarely  were  they  pre* 
■ented  before  him,  and  confironted  with  him.    If  his  answers  did  not  satisfy  the 
iudges,  or  if  the  allegations  against  him  were  not  adequately  proved,  resort  was 
nad  to  torture  :  a  transaction  which  well  nigh  exceeded  the  sufferings  endured 
by  tbe  first  christians  when  persecuted  by  the  pagans.     The  torture  was,  by  the 
rope,  bv  water,  and  by  fire.     The  rope  was  passed  under  the  arms,  which  were 
tied  benind  the  back  of  the  accused.     By  this  rope  he  was  drawn  up  into  the 
air,  with  a  pulley,  and  there  left  to  swing  for  a  time ;  and  then  suddenly  let  fall, 
to  within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground  ;  by  tlie  shock  of  which  fall,  all  his  joints 
were  dislocated.     If  he  still  confessed  notliing,  the  torture  by  water  was  tried. 
Afler  making  him  drink  a  great  quantity  of  water,  be  was  laid  upon  a  hollowed 
bench :  across  the  middle  of  this  bench  a  stick  of  timber  passed,  which  kept  the 
body  of  the  offender  suspended,  and  caused  him  modt  intense  pain  in  the  back-bone. 
The  most  cruel  torture  was  that  by  fire ;  in  which  his  feet,  being  smeared  with 
^ease  &c.  were  directed  towaj^ds  a  hot  fire,  and  the  soles  of  them  lefl  to  burn, 
till  he  would  confess.     Each  of  these  tortures  was  continued  qb  long  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  physician  of  the  Inquisition,  the  man  was  able  to  endure  them. 
He  might  now  confess  what  he  would,  but  still  the  torture  would  be  repeated 
first  to  discover  the  object  and  motives  of  tbe  acknowledged  ofiencc,  and  then 
to  make  bim  expose  his  accomplices.     If  when  tortured,  ne  confessed  nothing, 
manj  snares  were  laid  to  elicit  from  him  unconsciously  his  offence.     The  con- 
clusion was,  that  the  accused,  when  he  seomed  to  have  satisfied  the  judges,  was 
condemned,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  offence,  to  death,  or  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  or  to  the  ealleys,  or  to  be  scourged ;  and  he  was  deliverea  over 
to  the  oivil  authorities ;  who  were  intreated  to  spare  his  life,  as  the  church  never 
thinted  for  blood  ;  but  yet  they  would  experience  persecution,  if  they  did  not 
carry  the  decisions  of  the  court  into  execution.    What  an  infernal  device  is  th  e 
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sovereigns  of  Europe,  especially  on  Frederic  II,  and  Lewu  IX  or 

Saint  Lemsy  king  of  France,  to  enact  severe  laws  against  here~ 
tics;  requiring  the  magistrates  both  to  punish  with  death,  and 
|>articular]y  with  burning  at  the  stake,  all  such  as  should  be  ad- 
judged obstinate  heretics  by  the  Inquisitors;  and  also  to  afford 
their  special  protection  and  support  to  the  courts  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion..^ The  laws  which  Frederic  II,  in  particular,  enacted  from 
time  time  on  this  subject,  are  well  known  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  efficient,  both  to  support  the  Inquisition  against  all  its  op-' 
posers,  and  to  exterminate  such  as  might  be  odious  to  the  Inquis- 
iiorSf  however  high  and  honorable  their  characters.(lO)  And 
yet  these  severe  laws  could  not  prevent  the  inquisitorial  judges, 
who  were  generally  inhuman,  insolent,  superstitious,  jealous,  and 
indiscreet,  from  being  mobbed  and  chased  out  of  many  places, 
by  the  populace,  and  from  being  murdered  in  others.  Such  was~ 
the  fate  or  many  others,  and  particularly  of  Conrad  of  Marpurg, 
who  was  appointed  by  Chregory  IX,  the  first  inquisitor  of  Germa- 
ny.(ll) 

^  7.  As  the  labors  of  the  inquisitors  did  not  at  once  produce 
all  the  results,  which  Innocent  III,  anticipated,  he  in  the  year 
1207,  exhorted  Philip  Augustus^  king  of  France,  and  his  nobles, 
to  make  war  upon  the  heretics,  promising  them  ample  indulgen* 
ces  as  their  re  ward. (12)     And  this  exhortation  he  repeated,  in  a 

Inquisition  !    What  innocent  person  could  escape  destruction,  if  an  Inquisitor 
was  disposed  to  destroy  him  ?     A  heretic,  ercn  if  he  had  been  acquitted  oy  tlM 


promise  i 

did  not  free  a  person  from  the  jurisdiction  olTthe  inquisition :  for  a  deceased  here-^ 
tic  must  be  burnt  in  effigy. — Would  not  every  feeling  of  humanity  be  outraged 
by  following  such  horrid  principles  ?  The  inquisitorial  judges  do  not  deny,  that 
by  such  proceedings  many  innocent  persons  unavoidably  perish,  alons  with  the 
guilty  :  but  this  does  not  trouble  them.  Better,  say  they,  that  a  hundred  inno- 
cent persons,  who  are  good  catholics,  should  be  cut  off  and  go  to  Paradise,  than 
to  let  one  heretic  escape,  who  miglit  poison  many  souls,  and  plunge  them  ia 
endless  perdition.  See  Cramer's  Bossuet's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  468-^77. — vom 
Ein.] 

(10)  The  laws  of  Frederic  are  exhibited  in  the  epistles  of  Peter  de  Vmeis,  in 

Iim5orc^'5  Uistoria  In(    '  '  *"        *" 

The  law  of  St.  LevoU, 

gan  with  this  word  :  ... 

Benedictine  monks,  in  their  Histoire  generale  de  Languedoc,  Tome  iii.  p.  378, 
575.  It  may  be  found  in  WUUam  Catels  Histoire  des  Comtes  de  Tboloee,  p.  340 
&c.  and  in  many  other  works.  It  is  not  a  whit  milder  than  the  laWs  of  Fredmie 
II.  For  a  great  part  of  the  sanctity  of  this  sincere  Lewis^  consisted  in  his  flamfng 
zeal  against  heretics,  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  not  to  be  vanquished  by  reason- 
ing and  sound  arguments,  but  to  be  forthwith  exterminated.  See  du  Presiu's 
notes  on  Joinvillo's  Life  of  St.  Lewis,  p.  11,  39. 

(11)  The  life  of  this  noted  and  ferocious  man  has  been  compiled  by  Jo.  Herm, 
Sehmincky  from  documents  both  manuscript  and  printed  ;  and  is  mcwt  worthy  of 
being  printed.  In  the  moan  time,  for  an  account  of  him,  see  Lue.  Waddings 
Annates  Minor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  151,  355  &c.  and  Joe.  Echard's  Scriptores  Domii^ 
cani,  Tom.  i.  p.  487  &c.  [See  also,,  some  notice  of  him,  pa.  399,  noto  (9) 
above.     TV.] 

(12)  See  the  Epistles  of  Innocent  III,  Lib.  x.  Ep.  49, 
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much  stronger  and  more  urgent  manner,  the  following  year,  AD. 
1208.  when  his  legate  and  Inquisitor,  Peter  de  Castronovo,  was 
murdered  by  the  patrons  of  the  heretics.  (13)  Soon  after,  the 
Cistercian  monks,  in  his  name,  preached  a  crusade  (or  the  cross^ 
according  to  the  language  of  that  age,)  against  the  heretics  through- 
out France :  and  Raymund  VI,  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  in  whose 
territories  Peter  had  been  murdered,  being  now  excommunica- 
ted, took  the  cross  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  release  from  that 
punishment.  In  the  year  1209,  a  very  large  army  of  crusaders 
commenced  their  holy  war  against  the  heretics,  that  bore  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Albigenses  :{14)  and  continued  the  war,  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  during  several  years,  with  various  success. 
The  director  of  the  war,  was  one  Arnaldy  a  Cistercian  abbot,  and 
the  pontiff's  legate :  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  was 
Simon^  earl  of  Montfort.(15)  jRaymwnd  VI,  the  earl  of  Tou- 
louse, who  at  first  fought  against  the  heretics,  became  himself  in- 

(13)  Epistles  of  Innocent  III,  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  26,  27,  28,  29.  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Mnrtii  Tom.  i.  p.  411  ^c. 

(14)  The  name  JHhigensss  had  a  two  fold  application,  the  one  more  extended, 
the  other  more  limited.  In  the  broader  sense,  all  the  heretics  of  evety  sort, 
who  at  that  time  resided  in  Languedoc,  (Gallia  Narbonensis,)  were  called  Alhi' 
genses.  Peter  Sarnensis,  a  writer  of  that  aee,  in  the  dedication  of  his  History 
of  the  Albigenses  to  Innocent  III,  (first  published  by  JS'icol.  Camusat,  Troyes 
1615.  8vo.)  says  expressly:  Tolosani,  et  aliarum  civitatum  et  castroriim  haereti- 
ci,  et  defensores  eorum  generaliter,  Albigenses  vocantur.  Afterwards,  cap.  ii.  p. 
3.  he  divides  these  Albigenses  into  various  sects :  and  in  p.  8.  says,  that  the  Wm- 
denses  were  the  best  among  them  :  Mali  erant  Valdensesy  sed  comparatione  alio- 
rum  haereticorum^  lonce  minus  perversi.  And  thus,  in  general,  all  the  French 
heretics  vf ere  called  AlZigenses ;  not  however,  from  the  city  of  Aibi  (Albigea), 
but  from  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Languedoc  was,  in  that  age,  called 
AJbigesium;  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  their  Histoire  ge- 
nerale  de  Languedoc,  Tom.  iii.  p.  552,  note  xiii.  [With  this,  Fuesaii  agrees, 
Kirchen>und  Kotzerhistorie  der  mittiern  Zeit,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  Schl.} — In  the  more 
limited  sense,  the  Albigenses  were  those,  who,  in  Italy,  were  sometimes  called 
Catkarif  Pvhlicani  or  Pauliciani^  and  Bulgari,  and  who  approximated  to  the  Ma- 
nicbaeans  in  their  sentiments.  [That  many  such  persons  were  mingled  with 
the  AUfigenses,  in  the  broader  sense,  is  proved  by  Fuesslij  1.  c.  p.  413,  432  &c. 
Sehl.'l  This  appears  from  various  documents ;  but  the  most  clearly,  from  the 
Codex  Inouisilionis  Tolosanae,  published  by  Limborck;  in  which  the  AUngenses 
are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  other  sects. 

(15)  [Simon  was  lord  of  Montfort,  not  far  from  Paris,  and  earl  of  Leicester  in 
England  ;  and  the  unrighteous  liberality  of  the  pope,  in  the  council  of  the  La- 
teran^  AD.  1215,  made  him  duke  of  Narbonne,  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  vis-count 
of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne ; — territories  which  wcro,  in  part,  fiefs  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  and  in  part,  fiefs  of  the  kings  of  France ;  and  which  the  pope  had 
no  ri|^ht  thus  to  dispose  of  without  the  consent  of  the  liege-lords.  In  Simony 
fanaticism  appears  to  have  been  closely  united  with  selfishness.  He  was  cer- 
tainljT  a  fanatic.  He  supposed  he  was  doing  God  service,  while  persecuting  the 
heretics  with  fire  and  sword :  and  he  was  so  zealous  in  performing  the  external 
duties  of  religion,  that  he  often  neglected  his  ofllicial  duties  for  the  sake  of  them. 
While  besieging  Toulouse,  as  he  was  attending  mass,  word  was  brought  him, 
that  the  enemy  nad  made  a  sally,  and  that  his  army  was  in  iminent  danger.  He 
replied,  that  he  could  not  come,  till  he  had  seen  his  Saviour.  Another  message 
arrived,  that  if  he  did  not  come,  his  whole  army  would  be  thrown  into  disorder: 
and  he  replied  again,  that  he  would  not  leave  the  altar,  till  he  had  seen  his  Cre- 
ator, even  if  he  must  be  slain  there  for  it.  When  the  mass  was  ended,  he  went 
away  to  oppose  the  enemy,  but  was  killed  by  a  stone.  See  Peter  of  fValurney. 
cap.  86.     dchl.] 
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volved  in  the  war,  in  the  year  12]  1.(16)  For  Simon  coveted  his 
territories,  and  engaged  in  the  war,  not  so  much  to  advance  re- 
ligion and  put  down  heresy,  as  to  promote  his  own  interests  and 
to  enlarge  his  dominions.  Simon  obtained  his  object ;  for  after 
numerous  battles,  sieges,  and  a  great  many  deeds  of  valor,  but  of 
extreme  cruelty  ;(17l  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Innocent  III, 
in  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  not  only  the  earldom  of  Toulouse, 
but  also  the  many  other  territories  he  had  subdued,  as  his  reward 
for  so  nobly  supporting  the  cause  of  God  and  the  church.  He 
was  slain,  however,  in  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  AD.  1218.  His 
antagonist,  Raymundy  died  in  the  year  1222. 

^  8.  After  the  death  of  the  two  generals,  this  lamentable  war 
was  prosecuted  vigorously,  and  with  various  success,  by  their  sons, 

(16)  [The  papal  legate  criminated  Raymund,  for  not  treating  the  murderers  of 
Peter  de  Chateouneuf  with  due  severity,  and  prescribed  bard  conditions  for  his  re- 
conciliation with  the  church.  He  must  promise  to  be  subject  to  the  legate  in 
every  thing,  and  especially  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion  ;  and  must  give  up 
to  the  legate  seven  fortresses,  for  his  security.  He  must  also  do  public  ecclesias- 
tical penance,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  scourged  with  rods  by  the  legate.  And  in 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  must  assume  the  cross,  and  take  the  field  against  his  own 
friends  and  vassals.  But  when  he  saw,  that  Simon  and  the  legate  advanced 
against  his  territories,  and  aimed  to  get  the  castles  of  the  heretics  there  into  their 
hands,  ho  separated  himself  from  the  crusading  army,  in' the  year  1210,  and 
sought  for  aid  from  Fiance,  England,  Germany,  and  Rome,  in  vain.  His  near 
friend  and  relative,  indeed,  Peter  king  of  Arragon,  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf, 
against  Simon  of  Montfort;  but  he  unfortunately  was  slain,  in  the  first  battle  ; 
and  Ratfmund  was  obliged  to  witness  the  misfortunes  of  his  own  country,  while 
he  remained  in  Aragon,  an  inactive  spectator.  At  length,  many  lords  and  dis- 
tricts of  country  revolted  from  Simon,  and  recalled  their.legitimate  sovereign^ 
who  threw  himself  into  the  city  of  Toulouse,  and  was  there  besieged  by  Si- 
mon. Raymund  appears  to  have  been  a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  and  one 
who  had  no  partiality  for  prelates.  To  the  Cisterciens  also  he  was  no  friend ; 
and  he  used  to  say,  they  could  not  possiblv  be  good  men,  because  they  were  so 
voluptuous.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  very  high  rogard  for  the  heretics  that  inha- 
bited his  territories;  and  he  protected  them,  partly  as  subjects,  and  partly  as  his 
personal  friends.     Schl.'] 

(V7)  [The  cruelties  that  were  practised  under  the  command  of  Stnum,  are  inde- 
scribable. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  heretics  sometimes  returned 
like  for  like.  At  the  capture  of  MinerbCj  Simon  found  one  hundred  and  forty 
Manichaeans ;  all  of  whom  were  burned  at  the  stake,  because  they  would  not 
abjure  their  religion.  At  Beziers,  6000  persons  were  slain ;  and  at  Toulouse, 
30,000 ;  and  at  Carcassonne  the  priests  shouted  for  joy,  at  the  burning  of  so  many 
miserable  beings,  whose  only  crime  was,  that  they  did  not  believe,  what  the 
church  believed.  Still  moie  shocking  is,  the  account  given  by  Peter  of  Walcer- 
ney,  cap.  34.  that  the  crusaders  captured  a  castle  called  Brom,  in  which  were 
found  one  hundred  persons ;  and  that  the  papal  general,  SimoAf  ordered  all  their 
noses  to  be  amputated,  and  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  except  a  single  eye  of  one  in> 
dividual,  who  might  serve  as  guide  to  the  rest,  who  were  sent  to  Cabrieres,  to 
terrify  others.  It  is  true,  the  monk  informs  us  of  similar  cruelties  by  the  other 
party.  But  retaliation  in  such  a  case  is  cruelty,  and  especially  in  the  assailing 
party,  and  one  which  pretends  to  fight  only  for  the  cause  of  God  and  religion. 
VVbo  can  refrain  from  adopting  the  wish  of  the  poet : 

Perisse  a  jamais  1'  aflfreuse  politique, 

Qui  pretend  sur  les  coeurs  un  pouvoir  despotique  : 

Qui  vent  le  fer  en  main  convertir  les  mortels, 

Qui  du  sang  heretique  arrose  les  autels, 

Et  suivant  un  faux  zele  ou  Tinter^t  pour  guides, 

Ne  sert  un  Dieu  de  Paix,  que  par  des  homicides.  Sehl.] 
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Raymund  VII,   earl  of  Toulouse,  and  Afnalric  of  Montfort. 

When  the  former  of  these,  Raymund,  seemed  to  get  the  advant- 
age of  the  other,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Honoritu  III,  persuaded 
Leivis  VIII,  the  king  of  France,  by  great  promises  and  favors,  to 
march  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church.  He  dying  soon  after,  his  successor,  JLewU 
IX,  called  Saint  Lewis,  vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  begun 
by  his  father.  Raymund,  therefore,  being  pressed  on  every  side, 
made  peace,  in  the  year  1229,  on  the  hardest  terms  ;  for  he 
ceded  the  greatest  part  of  his  territories  to  the  king,  -besicks  some 
cessions  to  the  Romish  church.  After  this  peace,  the  heretics 
were  entirely  prostrate  ;  for  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  es- 
tablished at  Toulouse,  and,  besides  Saint  Letns,  Raymund 
himself,  formerly  a  patron  of  the  heretics,  became  their  unrelent- 
ing persecutor.  He  indeed  renewed  the  war,  afterwards,  against 
both  the  king,  and  the  Inquisitors,  who  abused  their  power  be- 

Jrond  measure  ;  'but  it  was  attended  with  little  or  no  success.  At 
ast,  exhausted  and  broken  down  by  a  series  of  afflictions  and  trou- 
bles, he  died,  without  issue,  in  the  year  1249,  being  the  last  of 
the  once  very  powerful  earls  of  Toulouse.  This  crusade,  of 
which  religion  was  in  part  the  cause,  and  in  part  only  the  pretext, 
was  of  course  exceedingly  advantageous  both  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  to  the  Roman  pontij3s.(18) 

§  9.  All  this  severity  of  the  pontiffs  against  the  heretics,  and 
the  numerous  safeguards  erected  against  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
could  not  prevent  new  and  pernicious  sects  from  starting  up* 
Passing  by  the  more  obscure  and  short  lived  among  them,  one 
not  the  least  considerable  was,  that  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
the  free  Spirit;  which  at  this  time  secretly  spread  itself  over 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany  ;  and  by  a  great  shew  of  piety,  drew 
after  it  many  persons  of  both  sexes.  Few  decisions  of  councils 
against  these  people,  in  this  century,  can  be  found ;  but  in  the 
next  century,  the  councils  in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  in  other 

(18)  Many^  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  given  us  historiea  of  this 
ciosade,  against  the  eads  of  Toulouse  and  their  associates,  who  favored  the  here- 
tics, and  against  the  heretics  tbennselves.  But  among  them,  I  have  not  found 
one  that  was  free  from  partiality.  The  protestant  writers,  among  whom  Jac, 
Basnagt  (in  his  Hi^toire  de  V  Eglise,  and  in  his  Flist.  des  Eglises  Reibrm4e«) 
stands  preeminent,  all  favor  too  much  the  Ravmunds  and  the  AUdgeiues.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  of  wnom  the  most  recent  are  Btmeitt^ 
a  Dominican  monk,  (Histoire  des  Albigeois,  des  Vaudois,  et  des  Barbets,  Paris 
1691,  ii.  vol.  12mo.)  Jo.  Bajot.  LangUns,  a  Jesuit,  (Histoire  des  Croisades  centre 
lea  Albigeois,  Rouen  1703.  \i  mo.)  Jo.  Jac.  Percin,  ^Monumenta  conventus  To- 
losani  Ordinis  Frat.  Praedicator.  in  quibus  Historia  hujus  conventus  distribuitur 
et  refertur  toiius  Albigcnsium  facti  narratio,  Toulouse  1693.  Fol.)  these  all  are 
very  unjust  to  the  Raymunds  and  the  ^Ungensts;  and  they  cover  over  and  con- 
ceai  the  horrid  deeds  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
kinp  of  F/ance  to  extend  their  power.  The  most  full  and  moat  accurate  histoir 
of  these  wars  against  the  heretics,  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  daude  U 
Vic  and  Joseph  Vaigsettej  two  very  learned  men,  in  that  excellent  work,  His- 
toire generale  de  Languedoc,  Paris  1730  &c.  Fol.  nearly  the  whole  of  Tom.  ii;. 
Their  only  fault  is,  that  they  sometimes  omit  what  they  ought  not. 
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countries,  published  decrees  against  them  ;  and  the  Inquisitors 
siezed  and  cruelly  burned  a  laree  number  of  them.  Their  name, 
they  derived  from  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  2,  14.  and  they 
mamtainedy  that  the  true  sons  of  God  were  brought  into  the  most 
perfect  freedom  from  the  law.(19)  The  Germans  and  Belgians 
called  them  Beghardiy  and  Beghardae  or  Beguttae  ;  which  were 
the  common  designations  of  all  such  as  pretended  to  uncommon 

5iety.  Some  called  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  Bicorni,  that  is 
diots.  In  France,  they  were  called  Beghini  and  Beghinae ; 
and  by  the  populace,  ^I  know  not  why,^  they  were  called  Tur- 
lupins. {20)  Clothed  m  a  singular  manner,  they  ran  about  the 
cities  and  the  country,  begging  their  bread  with  loud  vocifera- 
tions :  for  they  maintained,  that  labor  prevented  tlie  elevation  of 
the  soul  to  Grod,  or  religious  contemplation.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  women,  with  whom  they  liv^d  in  the  greatest  familiari- 
ty :  and  for  this  reason,  the  Germans  called  them  Schwestrionesy 
[Sistere^sl  ;  as  appears  from  the  enactments  of  councils.  They- 
distributed  books,  cdntaining  the  principles  they  inculcated  ;  held 
nocturnal  assemblies  in  retired  places  ;  and  dissuaded  the  people 
from  attending  the  public  worship  in  the  churches. 

^10.  These  brethren^  who  boasted  of  being  free  from  the 
law,  ^nd  of  having  attained  to  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  profess- 
ed a  rigid  and  austere  species  of  mystic  theology,  based  upon  phi- 
losophical principles,  that  were  not  far  removed  from  the  impiety 
of  those  called  pantheists.  For  they  held,  that  all  things  ema- 
nated from  God,  and  would  revert  back  into  him  ;  that  rational 
souls  were  parts  of  the  supreme  Being;  and  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse was  God  ;  that  a  man,  by  turning  his  thoughts  inward,  and 
withdrawing  his  attention  from  all  sensible  objects,  may  become 
united  in  an  inexplicable  manner  with  tlie  Parent  and  first  cause 
of  aU  things,  and  be  one  with  him  :  that  persons  thus  immersed  in 
the  vortex  of  the  Deity,  by  long  contemplation  attained  to  per- 
fect freedom,  and  became  divested  not  only  of  all  their  lusts,  but 
likewise  of  the  instincts  of  nature.     From  these  and  similar  prin- 

(19)  These  statements  are  derived  from  documents  of  the  most  credible  char- 
acter, many  of  them  not  yet  published  ;  ironi  the  decrees  and  councils  in  France 
aod  Germany,  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  the  decisions  of  the  Inquisition,  and  others, 

-  of  aU  which  a  great  many  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  1  have  also  extracts  from 
certain  books  of  these  people ;  and  particularly,  from'a  book  on  the  nine  spiritual 
rockSf  which  they  highly  recommended,  as  bein^  full  of  divine  sentences.  As 
these  documents  cannot  here  be  exhibited,  I  will  merely  refer  the  reader  to  a 
long  edict  a|;ainst  them,  by  Henry  /,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the  Statu  ta  Colo- 
niensia,  p.  S.  ed.  Colon.  1554,  4to.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this,  are  the  de- 
crees of  Mayence,  AschafTenburg,  Treves,  Paderborn,  Beziers,  and  others. 

(20)  Concerning  the  Turlupins,  many  have  written  much ;  but  none  accurate- 
ly. See  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  (Diss,  sur  les  Adamites,  P.  ii.  p.  384  &€,.)  who  has 
committed  numerous  errors,  as  he  usually  does  on  such  subjects.  The  origin  of 
the  name,  I  know  not:  but  I  am  able  to  prove  from  substantial  documents,  that 
the  Turlupins,  who  were  burned  at  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  were  no 
other  than  the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  whom  the  pontpi  and  councils  con- 
demned. 
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ciplesy  they  inferred,  that  a  person  thus  raised  up  to  God,  and 
absorbed  as  it  were  in  the  divine  nature,  was  himself  God  ;  and 
such  a  son  of  God^  as  Christ  was ;  and  therefore,  was  raised 
above  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  And  they  maintained,  of 
course,  that  all  external  worship  of  God,  prayer,  fasting,  bap- 
tism, the  sacred  supper,  &c.  were  mere  elements  for  children  ; 
which  a  man  no  longer  needed,  when  converted  into  God  him- 
self, and  detached  from  this  visible  universe.(21) 

%i\.  Among  these  people,  there  were  some  upright  and  consci- 
entious persons,  who  did  not  extend  that  liberty  of  the  spirit y  which 
they  said  was  possessed  by  persons  united  to  God,  beyond  an  ex- 
emption from  external  worship  and  from  ecclesiastical  law.  They 
made  religion  to  consist  exclusively  in  internal  worship,  despising 
that  which  is  external ;  and  they  maintained,  that  a  perfect  man 
ought  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline,  and 
the  other  institutions  which  were  regarded  as  sacred.  Of  this 
character  were  those  who,  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  persuad- 
ed many  monks  and  nuns  in  Swabia,  to  live  vnthout  any  rule; 
sayingy  that  in  this  way,  they  could  serve  God  better,  in   the 

(!21)  I  will  here  subjoin  some  positions  extracted  from  their  more  private  bookg. 
I.  Every  good  man  is  the  only-begotten  son  of  Godf  whom  tfte  father  hath  begotten 
from  eternity.    For  all  that  the  sacred  scriptures  teach,  respecting  a  distinction  of 
three  persons  in  the  divine  nature,  they  maintained,  was  not  to  be  understood  lit- 
terally,  but  to  be  explained  in  conformity  with  their   recondite  system  of  doc- 
trines.    II.  AU  created  objects  are  nothing  :  J  do  not  say,  that  they  art  small  and 
trivial;  but  that  they  are  nothing.     III.  There  is  something  in  the  human  mind^ 
that  is  not  created,  nor  creatable;  and  that  isj  ratigrudity.     IV.  God  is  neither 
goodf  nor  better,  nor  the  best;  whoever  calls  God  good,  talks  as  foolishly,  as  the 
man  who  calls  a  thing  black,  while  he  knows  it  to  be  white.     V.  God  still  begets  his 
only-begotten  son,  and  begets  tfie  same  son  that,  he  begat  from  eternity.     For  every 
operation  of  God  is  uniform  and  one  ;  and  he  tfierefore  engenders  his  son  without 
any  division.     VI.   What  the  scripture  says  of  Christ,  is  true  of  every  godly  man. 
And  what  is  predicaUe  of  the  divine  nature,  is  also  predicable  of  every  godly  man. 
To  these,  we  shall  add  the  following,  taken  not  from  their  own  books,  but  from 
the  long  rescript  of  JoAn,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  against  the  Brethren  ofUiefree  spir- 
it, or  the  Bechardi,  AD.  1317,  on  the  sabbath  before  the  assumption  of  the  virgin 
Mary.     Vll.   God,is  formally,  wliatvcer  exists.     VIII.  Every  perfect  man  is  Christ 
by  nature.     IX.  A  perfect  man  isfiee  totally;  nor  is  he  required  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts which  God  gave  to  the  church.     X.  Many  things  in  the  GosjJcJ,  are  poetic,  and 
not  \l-itterally']  true;  and  men  jmght  to  beHcvc  the  conceptions  which  proceed  from 
their  souls  when  united  to  God,  rather  than  tfie  Gospel. 

The  six  first  of  these  propositions,  in  the  Innguugc  of  the  old  Germans,  and  the 
others  in  Latin  are  as  follows.  I.  Der  gute  Minsch  ist  der  ingeburne  Sune  Gates, 
den  der  Vatler  eweclycken  geburen  hat.  II.  Ich  sprecke  niit,  dass  alle  Kreaturen 
syn  etwa<;  k)eines,oder  das  sieetwas  sind,sondern  dass  sie  sindom  [iiihil}.  Esist 
etwas  ii)  flor  Seelen,  das  niit  geschuffen  ist  und  ungescheffelick  :  Und  das  ist  die 
Vemiiftigkeit.  IV.  Gat  ist  noch  gut,  noch  besser^  nocJi  allerbest,  und  ick  thue  also 
unrecht,  wenne  irk  Gat  gut  heisse,  rechte  asc  ob  ick  oder  cr  etwas  wiz  weiss  und 
ick  es  schwarz  heisse.  V.  Der  Vatter  gebiret  nock  sinen  Sun  und  denselben 
Sun.  Want  was  Gat  wircket,  das  ist  ein,  durch  das  so  gebirt  er  auch  sinen  Sun 
an  allem  Unterscheid.  V^I.  Was  die  heilige  SchriH  gesprichet  von  Cbristo,  das 
wird  alios  vor  war  geseit  von  eincm  jiglichem  gottlicken  Menschen.  Was  eigen 
ist  der  gottlicken  Naturen,  das  ist  alles  eigen  einem  jiglichen  gottlicken  Men 
Hchen.  VIII.  Dens  est  formaliter  omne,  quod  est.  Vlll.  Quilibet  homo  per- 
fectU8,e8t  Cliristus  per  naturam,  IX.  Homo  perfectus  est  liber  in  totum,  nee  te- 
netur  ^d  servandum  praecepta  eccleslae  data  a  Deo.  X.  Multa  sunt  poetica  in 
Evangelio,  quae  non  sunt  vera;  et  homines  credere  magis  debent  oonceptibui  ex 
anima  sua  Deo  juncta  profectii^  quam  Evangelio. 
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liberty  of  the  spirit. (22)  Not  a  few  persons  of  this  description, 
being  apprehended  by  the  Inquisitors,  expired  cheerfulJy  and 
calmly  in  the  flames. — But  there  were  others  of  a  worse  charac- 
ter among  them  ;  and  whose  piety  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  dan- 
gerous. These  maintained,  that  by  persevering  contemplation, 
all  the  instincts  of  nature  might  be  eradicated,  and  excluded  from 
the  godlike  soul,  and  a  kind  of  holy  or  divine  stupor  be  brought 
over  the  mind.  Persons  of  these  sentiments,  throwing  off  all 
clothing,  held  their  secret  assemblies  in  a  state  of  nudity  ;  and  in 
the  same  state,  slept  upon  the  same  bed  with  the  spiritual  sisters 
and  other  women.  For  modesty  and  shame,  they  said,  indicated 
a  mind  not  yet  sufficiently  detached  from  the  sentient  and  libidi- 
nous soul,  nor  brought  back  to  the  source  from  which  it  originated, 
that  is,  the  divine  nature ;  and  those  who  still  experience  the  car- 
nal emotions  of  nature,  or  are  excited  and  "inflamed  by  the  aspect 
or  touch  of  bodies  of  a  different  sex,  or  who  are  unable  to  re- 
press and  subdue  the  occasional  emotions  of  concupiscence,  are 
still  far,  very  far,  from  God.(i3) — ^There  were  also  among  these 
people,  some  who  abused  their  doctrines,  to  justify  all  iniquity ; 
and  who  did  not  fear  to  teach,  that  a  godlike  man,  or  one  who  is 
closely  united  to  God,  cannot  sin,  do  what  he  may.  This  sense- 
less, im[)ious  dogma,  was  explained  by  them  in  different  ways. 
Some  held,  that  the  motions  and  actions  of  the  body,  had  no 
connexion  with  the  soul,  which  was  elevated  and  blended  with  the 
divine  nature.  But  others  maintained  the  blasphemous  sentiment, 
that  the  emotions  and  desires  arising  in  the  soul,  after  its  union 
with  God,  were  the  acts  and  operations  of  God  himself;  and 
therefore,  though  apparently  criminal  and  contrary  to  the  law, 
they  were  really  holy  and  good,  because  God  is  above  all  law.  (24) 

(22)  See  Martin  Crusius,  Ann&les  Sueyicorum,  P.  iii.  Lib.ii.  cap.  14.  ad  antl. 
1216.  p.  99.  old  ed.     He  extracts  from  Felix  Faber,  a  writer  of  that  age. 

(23)  Those  who  study  to  vindicate  and  defend  the  character  of  the  heretica,  and 
who  think,  that  all  such  as  seceded  from  the  Romish  church  in  the  middle  aget, 
were  holy  persons,  conjecture  that  the  thincs  here  stated,  are  ^Isehoods,  invent- 
ed by  the  inquisitors^  for  the  purpose  of  deramins  pious  men :  but  thev  are  strict- 
1 V  true.  This  we  may  infei  from  the  fact,  that  the  Inquisitors  themselves  admit, 
tnat  the  BeghardSy  though  divested  of  all  sense  of  shame,  vet  in  general  did  not 
offend  against  chastity  and  modesty.  This  firmness  of  mind,  and  unsusceptibility 
of  emotion,  the  Inquisitors  attribute  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  For  they  be- 
lieved, with  the  simple  Jo.  Meder,  (Formicarum,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  346.)  that 
tAs  devil  can  render  men  cold,  or  extinguish  the  natural  emotions ;  and  that  he  so 
operated  upon  his  friends,  as  to  render  them  utterly  insensible,  so  that  they  might 
appear  to  common  people  more  exalted  and  holy.  Credo  (says  MedeTy  who  waa 
a  Dominican,  and  an  Inquisitor,)  quosdam  ex  eis  daemonis  opere  affectos  fuiaid, 
ne  moverentur  ad  naturales  actus  incontinentiae.  Facillimum  enim  est  daemoni- 
bus  infrigidare. 

(24)  That  I  majr  not  seem  chargeable  with  misrepresentation,  I  will  cite  the 
verjr  words  of  a  pnvate  book  of  the  Brethren  ofthsfree  spirit,  entitled  da  no90m 
rupibus.  Ueber  das  so  wiirket  und  geberet  der  gottlicke  Menscb  eben  das,  dtt 
Gat  wiirket  und  geberet.  Denn  in  Uate  wiirket  er  und  hat  geschaiTen  Himmal 
and  Erden.  Und  ist  ein  Geberer  des  ewigen  Wortes.  Und  Gatenckuode  nuts 
nicht  ohne  diesen  Menschen  gethun.  Der  Gottlicke  Menscb  soil  also  sinen  wil- 
len  einformig  machen  mit  Gates  willin,  dass  er  alles  das  toll  wellen,  was  Gkt 
will.    Will  Grat  in  etlicker  Wise  dass  ick  gesundet  babe,  also  toll  ick  nit  wellen. 
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Lastly,  among  the  BegharcU,  as  they  were  called,  unprincipled 
and  flagitious  persons  sometimes  lurked,  who  did  not  hesitate,  by 
feigned  piety,  to  worm  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  sim- 
ple and  unsuspicious,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  lusts.(25) 

^12.  Of  the  sect  now  described,  undoubtedly,  was  Amalrie 
of  Bena,  the  Parisian  dialectician  and  theologian ;  whose  bones 
were  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt  in  the  year  J  209,  notwithstand- 
ing he  bad  abjured  his  errors  while  alive,  by  command  of  Inno- 
cent  III,  and  many  of  whose  followers  endured  at  the  stake  the 
penalties  of  their  unsound  faith. (26)     For  though  the  barbarous 

dasf  ick  nit  gesundet  babe.  Und  das  is  gewarig  rewe.  Und  wenn  daaa  der  Menich 
tuaend  Todsunde  gethan  hette,  und  uber  das  dcr  Meniich  wel  beaetzet  odergeor- 
dnet  were,  er  en  solte  nitwellen^  dasa  er  derselben  Sunde  ntt  gethan  hette  :  aber 
eraoUe  e  wellen  luaend  Tode  liden  e  er  yme  nic  de  keine  Todsunde  wolte  tun. 
Tfaia  paaaage,  rendered  verbatini|  is  thus :  '*  Moreover,  the  godlike  man  operates 
and  begets,  the  same  that  God  operates  and  begets.  For  in  God  he  worked,  and 
created  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  also  the  generator  of  the  eternal  Word.  Nor 
can  God  do  any  thing,  without  this  man.  The  godlike  man  should,  therefore, 
make  his  will  conformable  to  God's  will ;  so  that  he  should  will,  all  that  God 
wills.  If  therefore  God  wills,  that  I  should  sin,  I  ought  by  no  means  to  will,  that 
I  may  not  have  sinned.  This  is  true  contrition.  And  if  a  roan  have  committed  a 
thousand  mortal  sins,  and  the  man  is  well  regulated  and  united  to  God,  he  ought 
not  to  wish,  that  he  had  not  done  those  sins  ;  and  he  ought  to  prefer  suffering  a 
thousand  deaths,  rather  than  to  have  omitted  one  of  those  mortal  sins."  Here 
is  that  ^entiment,  with  which  the  Inquisitors  oAen  tax  this  sect :  that  the  sin  of  a 
man  who  is  united  to  Godj  is  not  sin;  because  God  xcorks  all  m  him.  In  the  nest 
century,  Henry  Suso,  a  celebrated  writer  among  the  mystics,  and  a  Dominican 
monk,  composed  likewise  a  book  de  novcm  rvpibus;  which  is  extant  amon^  his 
works,  published  by  Laurence  Surius.  But  this  book  of  Suso  is  altosetber  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  in  so  much  estimation  among  the  Begharas.  The  lat- 
ter was  much  more  ancient,  and  was  in  circulation  among  the  Brethren  of  the  fires 
spirit  in  Germany,  before  Suso  was  bom.  There  has  fiillen  into  my  hands  an 
Old  manuscript  book  of  the  I5th  century,  composed  in  Alsace,  containmg  varioue 
revelations  and  visions  of  that  age.  I  find  there  a  piece  entitled  Declaratio  reli- 
giosi  cujusdam,  super  revelatione  Cartusiano  cuidam  de  ecclesiae  per  gladium 
refbrmatione,  Leodiae  anno  1453,  facta ;  near  the  beginning  of  which,  there  is 
the  following  passage  relating  to  the  book  of  the  Begharas f  on  the  nine  rocks: 
Homo  quidam  devotissimus,  licet  Laicus,  libnim  de  novem  rupibus  conscripsit  a 
Deo  compulsuB,  ubi  multa  ad  praesens  pertinentia  continentur  de  ecclesiae  reno- 
▼atione  et  praevia  gravi  persecutione.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  sect,  the 
nine  rocks  were  so  vn&ny  steps,  by  which  the  roan  that  desires  to  rise  to  God, 
must  be  elevated  to  a  union  with  him. 

(^)  By  whom,  where,  and  when,  this  celebrated  sect  was  first  instituted,  is 
uncertain.  I  have  before  me  Octoginta  novem  sententiae  Bechardorum,  quos 
vulgus  Schwestrones,  ipsi  vero  se  de  secta  liberi  spiritus  et  voluntariae  pauper- 
tatis  vocant,  cum  confutatione ;  written  by  an  Inquisitor  at  Worms,  at  the  close 
of  this  century.  The  79th  of  these  sayings  (sententiae),  is  this  :  To  say  that  the 
truth  is  in  Rhetiay  is  to  fall  into  the  heresy  of  Dcnatus,  who  saidj  that  God  teas  in 
Mica,  and  not  elsewhere.  From  these  words,  it  appears  that  Rhetia  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  church  of  the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit;  and  that  from  this 
province,  they  passed  into  Germany.  Yet  probably,  Rhetia  was  not  the  place 
where  this  sect  originated ;  I  apprehend,  rather,  that  bein^  expelled  from  Jtaly^ 
it  took  refuge  in  Rhetia;  so  that  it  was  Italy  which  gave  birth  to  this,  as  well  as 
to  many  other  parties  which  seceded  from  the  general  church.  And  there  is 
extant,  in  Odor.  Raynald*s  Annates  Eccles.-Tom.  zv.  ad  ann.  1311.  §  66.  p.  90, 
a  Ions  Epistle  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  Clement  V,  addressed  to  Ranerius  de  Co- 
m^,  oishop  of  Cremona,  exhorting  him  to  suppress  and  eradicate  the  sect  of  the 
free  spirit^  resident  m  certain  parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  provifue  of 
S^eto,  and  the  regions  adjacent. 

(96)  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  enemies  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
free  ij^rit  or  Bechards,  tlie  Inquisitors.    Hence  the  sixty -eighth  of  the  etghty- 
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writers  of  that  age  give  different  and  confused  statements  of  his 
opinioDSy  and  attribute  some  sentiments  to  him,  which  he  never 
held  ;  yet  thus  much,  it  is  certain  that  he  taught ;  namely,  that 
all  things  are  oncy  that  is,  God  ;  that  not  only  the  forms  of  thingiv, 
but  also  their  matter,  proceeded  from  God  ;  and  all  would  revert 
back  into  God  :  and  hence  he  derived  that  mistaken  piety  or  reli* 
gious  system  of  these  mystics ;  maintained,  that  a  man  may  become 
changed  into  the  divine  nature,  if  he  will  ;  and  proved,  that  all 
external  worship  was  vain  and  useless.  His  disciples  were  men 
of  very  distinguished  piety  and  austeri^  ;  and  many  of  them  en- 
dured the  flames  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  One  of  his  most 
distmguished  followers  was,  David  Dinantj  a  Parisian  doctor, 
who  was  accustomed  to  state  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  mas- 
ter in  this  manner  :  God  is  the  original  matter  of  all  thingi. 
He  composed  a  work  called  Quaternarii,  and  some  other  books, 
in  a  popular  style,  and  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  common 
people :  and  saved  his  life  by  a  timely  flight.(27)  The  bishops, 
assembled  in  council  at  Paris  AD.  1209,  supposed,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  gave  rise  to  this  impiety  ;  and  they  therefore 
prohibited  the  reading  and  expounding  of  his  metaphysical  and 
other  works.(28) 

<^  13.  If  what  some  tell  us  be  true,  (which  however  I  question,} 
this  Amalricy  and  his  followers,  gave  credit  to  those  predictions, 
which  were  circulated  as  coming  from  Joachim^  abbot  of  Flora  in 
Calabria,  respecting  an  approaching  reformation  and  purification 
of  the  church  by  the  sword  ;  an  impending  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  succeed  the  ages  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  similar  things, 
with  which  the  Franciscan  Spirituals  were  carried  away.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  some  others  did  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led,  by  these  predictions,  to  found  new  sects,  and  to  declare  war 
against  the  reigning  church.  Wilhelmina,  an  infatuated  and  deli- 
rious Bohemian  woman,  who  resided  m  the  territory  of  Milan, 
took  occasion  from  these  predictions  concerning  an  age  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  of  foolishly  persuading  first  herself,  and  then  many  oth- 
ers, that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  assumed  human  nature,  in  her  person, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  a  large  part  of  mankind  :  for  Christ,  she 
said,  had  procured  salvation,  by  his  blood,  for  all  real  christians; 

nine  MS.  sayings f  of  the  BechardSf  with  their  eorrfutation,  is  this :  To  aaj,  that  all 
creatures  are  God,  is  the  heresy  of  Alexander;  (that  Epicurean,  whom  PUdarek 
msntions  in  his  Symposium ;)  who  said,  raateriam  primain  etDeum  et  hominem, 
hoc  est,  mentes  cbse  in  substantia ;  which  aAerwards  one  David  de  Dinani  fol- 
lowed, who  in  our  times,  fled  from  France  on  account  of  this  heresy,  and  would 
have  been  duly  punished,  if  he  had  been  caught. 

(27)  See  the  Haereses,  pro  quibus  sacerdotes  Parisiis  (AD.  1209)  igne  con- 
sumpti  sunt;  in  Edm.  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  163  &.C. 
Jfatalis  Alexander,  Historia  Eccles.  Saecul.  xiii.  cap.  iii.  Art.  ii.  p.  76  &c.  Gerk. 
du  BaiSf  Historia  Eccles.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  244  6lc.  Bovlay  t  Historia  Acad. 
Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  24,  48,  53.  Jae.  Thomasius,  de  Exustione  roundi  Stoics,  p. 
199  &c. 

(26)  Jo.  Launoif  de  varia  Aristotelis  fortuna  in  Acad.  Parii-  p  127  dtc. 
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and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  her,  would  save  the  Jews,  the  Saracens, 
and  false  christians :  and  for  this  end,  all  the  things  that  befel 
Christ,  when  incarnate,  the  same  things  must  also  befall  her,  or 
rather,  the  Holy  Spirit  incarnate  in  her.  This  infatuated  wo- 
man died  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1281,  with  the  highest  reputation 
for  sanctity ;  and  after  her  death,  she  was  honored,  as  well  by  her 
followers  who  were  considerably  numerous,  as  by  the  ignorant 
populace,  both  publicly  and  privately,  with  the  highest  venera- 
tion. But  in  the  year  1300,  the  Inquisitors  detected  her  sect, 
destroyed  her  splendid  tomb,  and  committed  her  bones,  and  with 
them  the  leaders  of  the  party,  of  both  sexes,  to  the  flames.(29) 

^14.  On  similar  predictions*  the  sect  of  the  Apostles  was 
grounded ;  a  sect  which  made  little  change  in  the  received  reli- 
gion, but  aimed  to  revive  the  apostolical  mode  of  life.  Its  foun- 
der Gerhard  Sagarellus  of  Parma,  ordered  his  followers  to  trav- 
el up  and  down  the  world,  in  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  clad  in 
white,  with  heads  bare,  i)eards  and  hair  long,  and  attended  by 
women,  whom  they  called  sisters ;  to  possess  no  property  at  all,  but 
to  live  upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  pious ;  and  publicly,  to  exhort 
the  people  to  repent,  but  in  their  private  meetings,  to  announce 
the  mfipending  downfall  of  the  utterly  deformed  Romish  church, 
and  the  rise  of  a  new,  purer,  and  holier  church,  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  This  Gerhard  being  burned 
at  the  stake,  at  Parma  AD.  1300,  his  successor,  Dtucinns  of 
Novara,  a  bold  and  energetic  character,  and  familiar  with  the  scrip- 
tures, preached,  much  more  spiritedly,  that  the  Roman  pontiff 
Boniface  VIII,  and  all  the  flagitious  priests  and  monks,  would 
shortly  be  slain,  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  III,  son  to  Peter  the 
king  of  Arragon ;  and  that  a  new  and  most  holy  pontiff  would  be 
placed  over  the  church.  For  in  many  of  the  predictions  ascribed 
to  the  abbot  Joachim^  it  was  announced,  that  an  emperor  called 
Frederic  III,  would  complete  what  the  Emperor  Frederic  II,  had 
left  unfinished.  With  this  Dulcinus,  who  was  both  the  general, 
and  the  prophet  of  the  Apostoli,  and  who  had  collected  an  armed 
force,  Raynerius  bishop  of  Vercelli,  waged  fierce  war  in  behalf 
of  the  pontiff,  for  more  than  two  years  ;  and  at  length,  after  seve- 
ral battles,  Dulcinus  was  taken  alive,  and  was  executed  with  ex- 

(29)  The  Milanese  historians,  Bemhard  Corio  and  others,  give  an  account  of 
tbia  woman.  But  their  statements  differ  widely  from  those  of  Lud.  Jhtt.  Mura- 
tarif  (Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  95  &o.)  derived  from  the  record  of  the 
judicial  proceedings.  He  also  infomiB  us,  that  a  learned  man,  named  PuricelUf 
composed  a  history  of  Wilhelvuna  and  her  sect,  which  still  exists  in  manuscript. 
rShe  pretended  to  be  the  daughter  of  Constantiay  queen  to  Primislaus  king  of 
Bohemia ;  and  that  her  birth  was  announced  to  her  mother,  by  the  angel  Raphael, 
jttst  as  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  to  Mary,  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Her 
moit  noted  followers  were  one  Andrctc,  and  a  nun  named  Mayfreda.  As  Christ 
appointed  Peter  his  vicegerent,  and  the  head  of  his  church,  on  earth  ;  so  she  ap- 
pointed Mayfreda  her  vicegerent,  and  placed  her  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  Romish  popes.  She  promised  her  followers,  to  appear  to  them  before  the 
^y  of  judgment.     See  Muratori,  1.  c.     TV.] 
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quisite  tortues,  at  Vercelli  AD.  1307,  together  with  Margaretha^ 
the  sister, whom  he  bad  chosen  according  to  the  practice  of  his 
sect.  After  the  horid  death  of  Dulcinus^  the  sect  long  existed  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries ;  nor  could  it  be  wholly 
extirpated,  till  the  times  of  Boniface  IX,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.(30) 

^15.  This  JoachifHf  abbot  of  Flora,  whose  prophecies  indu- 
ced so  many  respectable  people  to  menace  the  Romish  church 
witli  a  reformation  by  the  sword^  as  the  phrase  was,  and  the  pon- 
tiffs with  great  disasters,  and  to  proclaim  open  war  against  them  ; 
was  himself  brought  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  not  indeed  on  ac- 
count of  these  predictions,  but  on  account  of  a  new  explication 
of  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  He  had  in  a 
special  treatise,  opposed  Peter  Lombard^  the  master  of  the  Sen- 
tences, because  the  latter  distinguished  the  divine  essence  from 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  for  Joachim  supposed  that  this 
distinction  introduced  a  fourth  subject  into  the  divine  Trinity, 
namely  this  essence.  But,  his  ignorance  of  dialectic?  led  him,  in 
this  discussion,  to  use  less  caution  than  the  subject  demanded. 
For  he  denied,  that  there  was,  in  the  sacred  Trinity,  a  something, 
or  an  essence^  which  was  common  to  the  three  persons  :  from  which 

E^sition,  it  seemed  to  follow,  that  the  union  of  the  father.  Son,  and 
oly  Spirit,  is  not  a  simple  or' natural  union,  but  merely  a  moral 
union,  like  that  of  several  persons  all  having  the  same  views  and 
opinions.  As  this  sentiment  appeared  to  many,  to  approach  very 
near  to  the  doctrine  of  Ariusy  Innocent  in  the  Lateran  council  of 
1215,  condemned,  not  indeed  the  man,  but  his  opinions.  Joachim 
however  even  to  the  present  day,  has  many  patrons  and  advocates, 
especially  among  those  Franciscans  who  are  called  Observants ; 
of  whom,  some  maintain,  that  his  book  was  altered  by  his  enemies ; 
and  others,  that  his  opinions  were  misunderstood. (31) 

(30)  I  have  composed ,  in  the  German  langaage,  a  particular  history  of  this 
famous  sect,  so  imperfectly  known  in  our  age,  in  three  Books,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Hermstadt,  1746.  4to.  I  could  now  add  some  things  to  that  history. 
That  the  sect  continued  to  exist,  in  Grerraany  and  other  countries,  down  to  the 
times  of  Bonifaee  IX,  we  are  informed  by  Herm.  Coemer,  )n  his  Chronicle ; 
published  in  Geo.  Bkhard's  Corpus  Hietoricum  medii  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  906.  And 
the  fact  maj  be  corroborated  by  many  proofs.  In  the  year  1402,  an  apostle, 
named  WUUam,  was  burned  at  Lubec.  See  Coemer,  1.  c.  pa.  1185.  The  Ger- 
mans, who  called  all,  that  afiected  uncommon  piety,  and  sought  a  reputation  for 
sanctity  by  begging,  Be^hards,  gave  this  appellation  also  to  the  ApostoU. 

(31)  See  Dan.  Pap3trocKs  Disouis.  Histor.  de  Florensi  On 


,    ,  ^  dine,  prophetlis, 

doctrina  B.  Joachimi ;  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Maii  Tom.  vi.  p.  456  &c.  where  is  a 
life  ot  Joachim,  written  b;^  Jac.  Syllanaeus,  a  Greek ;  and  some  other  documents. 
JfaUiUs  Alexander,  Historia  Eccles.  Saec.  ziii.  Diss.  ii.  p.  331  &€.  Lu.  Wadding' b 
Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  6  &c. 
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PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS    EVENTS  IN  THE  H1ST0I(y  OF  THE  CHl/RCH. 

4  1.  Crusades  attempted  in  vain. — §  2.  State  of  the  christians  in  China  and  Tar- 
tary. — §  3.  The  Lithuanians  converted.  The  Jews  compelled  by  persecution, 
to  become  christians. — §  4.  Project  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  fi-om 
Spain. 

^  1 .  Some  of  the  Latin  kings,  being  admonished  by  the  Roman 
pontiffi,  thought  repeatedly  of  renewing  the  war  against  the  Turks 
and  Saracens,  and  of  rescuing  Syria  from  their  hands.  In  par- 
ticular, the  pontic  who  resided  at  Avignon  in  France,  omitted*  no 
motive  which  they  thought  would  induce  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  to  engage  in  such  a' military  enterprize.  But  from  vari- 
ous causes,  their  expectations  were  always  disappointed.  Clement 
V,  urged  this  holy  war,  with  great  energy,  in  the  year  130-7,  and 
1308  ;  and  appropriated  to  it  a  vast  sum  of  money .( 1 )  John  XXII, 
in  the  year  1319,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  for  transporting 
an  army  to  Palestine  ;(2)  and  in  order  to  raise  tiie  money  ney^es^ 
fiary  for  so  great  an  enterprize,  he  in  the  years  1322  and  1323,  Com- 
missioned certain  nuncios  to  ofler  great  indulgences  to  the  liberal 
every  where,  who  should  contribute  to  it.  But  the  emperor  Lends 
of  Bavaria,  and  others,  complained,  that  he  used  a  pretence  of  a 
crusade,  to  gratify  his  own  avarice  and  ambition. (3)  Nor  does 
his  character  shield  him  from  such  a  charge.  Under  Benedict 
XII,  in  the  year  1330,  Philip  de  Valois,  king  of  France,  collec- 
ted a  large  army  for  such  a  holy  expedition,  as  it  was  called  :(4) 
but  when  he  was  about  to  embark,  impending  dangers  from  his 
neighbor,  the  king  of  England,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  enter- 

(1)  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  14,  694.  Tom.  ii.  p.  55,  57, 
374,  391.  &c.    Ant.  MaUhaei,  Analecta  vet.  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  577. 

(2)  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion  Tom.  i.  p.  125.  Tom.  ii.  p.  515. 

(3)  Baluze,  i.  c.  Tom.  i.  p,  175, 786.     Matthuei.  Analect.  vet.  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p. 
695,698;  '  *^ 

(4^  Balnxe,  \.  c.  Tom.  i.  p.  200. 

(5)  Frafmenta  Historiae  Romanae;   in  Muratoriy  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  308. 
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prize.  Iq  the  year  1345,  Clement  VI,  at  the  request  of  the  Ven- 
etiaos,  persuaded  a  vast  multitude,  by  bis  indulgendes^  to  embark 
for  Smyrna ;  over  whom  Cruido^  dauphin  of  Vienne,  was  appoin- 
ted commander  in  chief.  But  in  a  short  time,  their  want  of  pro- 
visions obliged  them  all,  and  their  commander  also,  to  return  to 
Europe. (5)  Again  in  the  year  1363,  at  the  solicitation  of  Urban 
y,  a  great  army  was  collected,  to  sail  to  Palestine ;  of  which  JoAn, 
king  of  France  was  appointed  commander.  But  he  dying  soon 
after,  the  army  dispersed. (6) 

§  2.  The  missionaries  sent  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  to  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  continued  to  gather  numerous  and  large  congregationa 
among  those  naiions.  In  the  year  1307,  Clement  V,  constituted 
John  de  monte  Corvino  archbishop  of  Cambalu^  that  is,  Peking  } 
for  it  is  now  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  celebrated  city  of  Cathai, 
then  called  Cambalu^  is  the  same  with  Peking ^  the  modern  capi- 
tal of  China.  The  same  pontiff  sent  seven  new  bishops,  all  of 
them  Franciscans,  into  those  regions.(7)  John  xxii,  appointed 
Nicolaus  de  Bentra^  to  succeed  John  de  Monte  Corvino,  in  the 
year  1333;  and  also  sent  letters  to  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars^ 
who  was  then  the  sovereign  of  China.  Benedict  XII,  in  the  year 
1338,  sent  new  nuncios  into  China  and  Tartary  ;  after  being  hon- 
ored with  a  solemn  embassy  from  the  Tartars,  which  he  received 
at  Avignon.(8)  So  long  as  the  Tartar  empire  in  China  continued, 
not  only  the  Latins,  but  the  Nestorians  also  had  liberty  to  pro-* 
fess  their  religion  freely,  all  over  northern  Asia,  and  to  propagate 
it  far  and  wide. 

^  3.  Among  the  European  princes,  Jagello,  duke  of  Lithua^ 
nia  and  the  adjacent  territories,  was  nearly  the  only  one,  that  still 
adhered  to  the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors.  And  he,  in  the  yeat 
1386,  embraced  the  christian  rites,  was  baptized  with  the  assum-* 
ed  name  of  Uladislaus,  and  persuaded  his  subjects  to  do  the 
same  thing.  For,  Letvis  king  of  Poland  dying,  in  the  year  1382^ 
among  the  candidates  for  the  crown,  Jagello  offered  his  name  i 
nor  were  the  Poles  averse  from  having  so  potent  a  prbce  for  their 
king.  But  neither  Hedwig^  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased king,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  heiress  of  the  king^ 
dom,  would  consent  to  marry,  nor  would  the  Poles  consent  to 
obey,  a  man  who  rejected  Christianity.  He  must  therefore 
change  his  religion. (9)     What  remains  there  were  of  the  old  reli- 

(6)  Baluze,  Vilao  Pontif.  Avenjon.  Tom.  i.  p.  366, 386,  371,  401,  ^. 

(7)  Lu.  Wadding's  Annates  Ordinis  Minorum,  Tom.  vi.  ad  ann.  1305,  $  12.  p. 
69.  and  ad  ann.  1307.  p.  91.  and  p.  368.  TonuJvii  p.  53,  221.  Tom.  viii.  p.  235. 
Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tom.  iii.  §  ii.  p.  521.  fye.  Add 
Jmc.  Echard's  Scriptores  Praedica tores,  Tom.  i.  p.  537.  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i. 
Januarii,  p.  984  ^.  and  Moskeim's  Higtoria  Tartaronim  Ecclesiastica. 

(8)  Steph.  Baluze,  Vitae  Ponlificum  Avenoniensinm,  Tom.  i.  p.  242. 

(9)  Odor.  Baynald,  Annales  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1386,  §  4.  Waddfng's  AdmIm 
Minorum,  Tom.  ix.  p.  71.     Soligitac,  Histoire  de  Pologne,  Tome  iii.  p.  241 4^. 
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gions,  in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  were  extirpated  by  the  Teutonic 
knights  and  the  crusaders,  with  war  and  massacres.  We  are  like- 
wise informed,  that  many  Jews  in  one  place  and  another,  made 
profession  of  Christianity.  They  were  rendered  docile,  by  the 
exquisite  punishments  every  where  inflicted  upon  Jews,  especially 
in  France  and  Germany.  For  a  rumor  being  spread,  either  truly, 
or  calumniously,  that  they-^had  poisoned  the  public  fountains,  had 
murdered  the  infants  of  christians,  and  drunken  their  blood,  had 
treated  with  extreme  contumely  what  were  called  the  hosts^  [the 
consecrated  wafers  of  the  eucharist,]  and  had  committed  other 
crimes  equally  heinous;  whatever  could  be  devised,  the  most 
cruel  and  distressing,  was  decreed  against  that  miserable  race. 

^  4.  In  Spain,  the  Saracens  still  held  the  sovewgnty  of  Grana- 
da, Andalusia,  and  Murcia ;  and  against  them,  the  christian  kings 
of  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre,  waged  perpetual  war  ;  though 
not  always  successfully.  The  kings  of  Morocco  in  Africa,  sent 
aid  to  the  Saracens,  against  the  christians.  The  Roman  pontiffi 
roused  and  encouraged  the  christians,  by  subsidies,  and  by  their 
counsels  and  promises,  to  unite  and  drive  the  Saracens  from 
Spain.  The  difficult  enterprise  proceeded  but  slowly ;  yet  it  be- 
came evident,  in  this  century,  that  the  time  was  approaching, 
when  the  christians  would  triumph,  and  would  become  sole  mas- 
ters of  Spain.  (10) 

(10)  Jo.  de  FerreraSf  Historia  HUpaniae,  Tom.  iv.  v.  vi.  in  various  passages. 
Fragmeota  Historiae  Romanae ;  in  MuratorVs  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iit. 


p.  319.  where,  however,  true  and  ftlse  are  blended.    Baluxe.  MisceUanea.  Tom. 
Ji.p.  267. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE    EVENTS    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

§  1.  Christianity  prostrate  in  various  parts  of  Asia.— §  2.  Its  overthrow  in  Chi- 
na and  Tartary. 

§  1.  The  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  who  had  vast  sway  in  Asia, 
and  who  assailed  on  the  one  hand  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other 
the  Saracens  and  Mamelukes,  wholly  extirpated  the  christian  re- 
ligion in  many  cities  and  provinces,  and  caused  the  religion  of 
Muhammed  to  be  inculcated  on  the  people  in  its  stead.  The 
nation  of  the  Tartat-s,  in  which  such  numbers  once  professed 
Christianity,  or  at  least  tolerated  it,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  universally  submitted  to  the  koran.  And  this  religion, 
though  in  a  corrupted  form  of  it,  was  embraced  by  that  most  po- 
tent emperor  of  the  Tartars,  Timur  Beg^  or  as  he  is  commonly 
called  Tamerlane.{\)  Having  subjugated  the  greatest  part  of 
Asia  by  his  arms,  and  even  conquered  the  Turkisii  sultan  Bajazet, 
and  moreover  caused  the  terrors  of  his  name  to  pervade  Europe, 
his  mere  nod  was  sufficient  to  cause  vast  muhitudes  to  abandon 
Christianity.  But  be  also  employed  violence  and  the  sword. 
For  being  persuaded,  as  the  most  credible  historians  of  his  life 
inform  us,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  true  disciple  of  JlfuAant- 
med^  to  make  war  upon  christians,  and  that  those  who  should 
compel  many  christians  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  koran, 
might  expect  high  rewards  from  God, (2)  he  inflicted  numberless 
evils  on  persevering  christians,  cruelly  butchering  some,  and 
dooming  others  to  perpetual  slavery. (3) 

^  2.  The  christian  religion  was  likewise  overthrown,  in  the 
parts  of  Asia  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  the  Moguls, 
and  other  nations,  whose  history  is  yet  imperfectly  known.  At 
least,  no  mention  has  been  found,  of  any  Latin  christians  resi- 
dent in  those  countries,  subsequent  to  the  year  ]  370.  Nor  has 
it  yet  been  ascertained,  what  became  of  the  Franciscan  mission- 
aries sent  thither  from  Rome.  But  of  the  JVestoriaru  living  in 
China,  some  traces  can  be  found,  though  not  very  clear,  as  late 

(1)  The  great  Tamerlaney  whose  name  struck  terror,  even  longafter  his  death, 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  SonnUeSf  and  to  be  an  enemj 
«.f  the  Sckiites.  See  Petit  CroiXf  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,  Tome  ii.  p.  161.  Tome 
iii.  p.  228.  But  what  his  religion  was,  is  very  doubtfuli  although  he  professed 
that  of  MiUiammed     See'Mosheim's  Historia  Tartarorum  Ecctesiastica,  p.  124. 

(2)  Petit  Croix,  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,  Tome  ii.  p.  329.  Tome  iii.  p.  9,  137, 
243,  265,  &c.  „     . 

(3)  Examples  are  given  in  the  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,  (taken  from  the  reman 
writer  Schertfeddiny)  Tome  ii.  p.  376,  384, 386.  Tome  iii.  p.  243.  Tome  iv.  p.  Ill, 
115, 117.  ed.  Delft  1723.  in  4  vol .  8vo.  Herh^oty  Bibliotheque  OrienUle  ;  articU 
Tltinur,  p.  8T7. 
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as  the  16th  century.(4)  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  this  fall 
of  Christianity  was  a  consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  Tartars  with 
the  Chinese  and  with  other  nations.  For  in  the  year  1369,  the 
last  Tartar  emperor  of  the  family  of  Genghis  Kan^  was  driven 
out  of  China,  and  the  Mim  family  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
they  have  excluded  all  foreigners  from  entering  China. 

(4)  Kicol.  Trigavtf  de  Christiana  ezpeditione  apad  Sinas,  Lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p. 
llo  &c.  Jos.  San.  Assenum,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tome  iii.  P.  i.  p.  502 
Ac  and  P.  il.  p.  445,  536  &c.  Du  Haids,  Desoription  de  la  Chine,  Tome  i.  p. 
J75. 
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PART  n. 

THE    INTERNAL   HISTOUT   Or   THE    CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    Or    LITERATURE    AND  SCIENCE. 

$  1.  The  state  of  learning  among  the  Greeks.— §  2.  Philosophy.— §  3.  The  state 
ofleamiogamonc  the  Latins.— 6  4.  The  languages. — §  o.  The  arts  and  sci- 
ences.—§  6.  Philosophy. — ^  7.  The  Realists  and  the  Nominalisto.— $  8.  As- 
trology :*  credulity  as  to  magic. — §  9.  The  art  of  Lally. 

§  1.  Although  the  Greeks  were  greatly  oppressed  with  both 
external  and  internal  troubles,  jet  they  did  not  suffer  literature 
and  science  to  become  wholly  prostrate ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
number  of  learned  men  among  them  in  this  century.  The  libe- 
ral arts,  antimiities,  criticism  and  grammar,  were  reputably  pro- 
secuted by  JSTicephorus  (?r«g^orcw,(l)  Manuel  Chry$olor€Uf{2) 
Maocimus  Planudes,{3)  and  many  others.     History  was  prose- 

(1)  [J^ieephorus  Gre^oraSf  or  son  of  Gregoryj  was  born  at  Heraclea  in  Pootlifl, 
aboat  AD.  1295  j  studied  under  the  best  masters  at  Constantinople ;  became  a 
teacher  there,  and  acquired  the  title  of  thephilMopher.  He  was  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  the  prince  of  the  Servians.  In  the  year  1328,  when  the  younger 
Jndranicus  dethroned  his  grandfather,  Andronicus  PaJUuologuSf  Mcepkims  not 
only  lost  his  patron,  but  suffered  otherwise.  Yet  he  continued  a  teacher,  and* 
bad  eminent  men  for  pupils.  Theodorus  Metochita  made  him  oveiseer  of  a  mon- 
astery. He  engaged  in  the  public  controversies  between  Barlaum  and  Palanuu; 
became  a  monk,  and  retired  from  court.  He  died  soon  after  AD.  1359.  Besides 
some  orations  and  smaller  tracts,  he  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  AD.  1204,  where  J^Tieetas  AcomvMtta  ends,  to  the  year  13&9,  in  38 
Books.  The  24  first  Books,  reaching  to  AD.  1351,  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat 
by  Boicin,  Paris  1702,  and  Venice  1729,  2  vol.  Fol.     TV.] 

(2)  [Manud  ChryaoloraSy  one  of  the  first  and  most  active  of  the  Greeks  who 
promoted  learning  in  the  West,  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  at  Constantinople, 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century ;  and  for  some  time  taught  literature  and 
science  in  his  native  city.  About  AD.  1393,  the  Greek  emperor,  Manud  Palaso* 
hgusj  sent  him  twice  as  an  ambassador,  ta  various  European  courts,  to  solicit  aid 
against  the  Ivrks.  After  visiting,  the  English  and  various  other  courts,  he  took 
up  residence  in  Itnly ',  and  taught  Greek  to  several  of  the  first  scholars  of  that 
age  in  the  West.  He  gave  instruction  at  Florence,  Milan,  Venice,  Pavia,  and 
Rome.  In  the  year  14u9,  the  pope  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  to  negociaie  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  In  the  year  1413,  he  was  sent  to 
the  emperor  Sipsmundi  to  settle  arrangements  for  the  general  council  of  Con- 
stance, in  the  following  year.  He  attended  that  council ;  and  died  shortly  after, 
in  the  year  1415.  Aenwu  Sybrivs  and  Poggius,  give  him  very  high  commend** 
tions,in  their  notices  of  his  death.  Among  his  pupils  in  the  West,  were  LeoH' 
ard  JSreUnus^  Francis  Barbarua,  Guarinus  of  Verona,  Poggius,  and  Pkilefphus. 
His  only  work,  that  has  been  published,  was  his  EroUmata  GramnuOica;  which 
was  the  first  good  Greek  grammar,  among  the  Europeans,  and  was  that  studied 
by  Erasmus  and  Reuehlin.     TV.] 

(3)  [Maximus  PUmudes,  was  a  learned  Greek  monk  of  Constantinople,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  language.  In  the  year  1397,  the  Greek  emperor  sent 
him  with  others  on  an  embassy  to  Venice.    He  tutfered  considerably,  for  his  at- 
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cuted,  though  with  different  degrees  of  success,  by  Theodorui 
Metochitay{4)  John  Cantacuzenti8^{5)  JSTicephorus  Gregoras^ 
and  by  several  others  of  less  note.  An  ecclesiastical  history  was 
composed  by  JSTicephorus  Callistusj  which,  notwithstanding  it 
contains  many  fabulous  and  superstitious  accounts,  yet  throws 
light  on  a  number  of  subjects. (6)  ^ 

§  2.  Such  of  the  Greeks  as  devoted  themselves  to  philosophy, 
for  the  most  part,  followed  Aristotle  as  their  guide.  No  one 
among  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  ventured  upon  philosophical  spec- 
ulations, relybg  on  his  own  ingenuity.  In  what  manner  they  ex- 
plained the  precepts  of  the  Stagirite,  we  may  learn  from  the 
tracts  of  Theodorus  Metochita.  Yet  Plato  had  likewise  some 
followers :  especially  among  the  cultivators  of  mystic  theology, 
which  had  long  been  in  high  estimation  among  the  Greeks.  In 
the  mathematics  and  astronomy,  Nicolaus  Cabasilas  was  their 

tachment  to  the  cause  of  the  popes ;  but  afler  wards  be  changed  sides,  and  espoused 
that  of  the  Greeks.  He  appears  to  have  died  soon  after  AD.  1353.  He  transla- 
ted, from  Latin  into  Greek,  the  writings  of  Cicero^  Ctesar,  Ovid,  Cato,  and  Boe' 
tkius;  also  Augustine's  15  Books  on  the  Trinity ;  composed  a  life  of  Aesop;  and 
compiled  a  Greek  Anthology,  in  7  Books.  He  likewise  wrote  against  the  Latins, 
composed  some  orations,  and  many  letters,  and  smaller  pieces.     TV.] 

(4)  \Theodorus  Metochita,  was  a  learned  Greek,  of  the  kindred  of  the  empe- 
ror,  and  the  favorite  and  prtme'minister  ofAndronicus  Palueolojpts.     In  the  latter 

Sart  of  the  precedine  century,  the  emperor  sent  bira,  wilh  John  GlycaSj  to  con- 
uct  Maria,  sister  ot  the  German  emperor,  who  was  espoused  to  the  oldest  son  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  to  Constantinople.  It  was  about  the  year  1314,  he  was  made 
prime  Logotbeta,  and  took  nearly  the  whole  government  of  the  empire  on  bis 
•houlden.  But  about  AD.  1328,  Andronicus  senior  being  dethroned  by  his  grand- 
flon  Andronicus  junior,  Metochita  of  course  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  made  a  state 
prisoner  till  his  death,  AD.  1333.  He  transcribed  the  tbird  Book  of  Glueas* 
Annals;  which  .Mettrjitij  published,  in  1648,  as  an  original  work;  entitled  a 
€>>mpendium  of  Roman  History,  from  Julius  Cajsar,  to  Constantine  the  Great. 
He  wrote  comments  on  Aristotle's  8  Books  of  Physics ;  besides  some  historical 
tracts,  never  published.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of  his 
age.     7V.1 

(5)  [John  Cantacuzenus,  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  tbe  CarUaeuxeni,  on  the 
lather's  side,  and  of  that  of  the  Palaeologi,  on  the  side  of  his  motlicr.  His  youth 
was  devoted  to  liteiature  and  arms.  He  then  became  a  statesman,  under  the  el- 
der Andranieus.  In  the  year  1330,  he  was  found  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  younger 
Andronicus,  and  fell  under  displeasure.  But  his  friend  supported  bim  ;  and  on  the 
elevation  of  bis  friend  to  the  throne,  Cantacuzenus  was  loaded  with  honors  and 
offices.  On  the  death  ofAndronicus  junior,  AD.  1341,  Cantacuzentts  was  made 
regent  of  the  empire,  and  guardian  of  the  prince,  John  PoLaeologu?,  then  nine 
years  old.  But  the  empress  mother,  and  others,  became  iealous  of  him  ;  and  a 
civil  war  ensued.  Cantacuzenus  was  victorious,  and  in  1347,  concluded  a  peace, 
1^  which  he  and  John  Palaeologus  were  to  be  joint  emperors.  Civil  war  again 
broke  out;  and  in  1355,  Catttaeuzenus  resigned  the  purple,  and  voluntarily  re- 
tired te  mount  Athos;  where  he  became  a  monk,  and  spent  llie  remainder  of  his 
days  in  literary  pursuits  and  monastic  devotions.  Here  he  wrote  bis  history  of 
the  empire,  during  the  reiffns  of  the  two  Andronici  and  himself,  or  from  AD.  1320, 
to  1357,  in  four  Books,  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  Paris  1645.  3  vol.  Fol. 
He  also  wrote  three  orations,  and  some  tracts  against  the  Muhammedans;  which 
are  extant.     TV.] 

(6)  [J^Ti^horus  CaUisti,  or  the  son  of  Callistus,  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  piobably  a  pnest  or  monk  there,  about  13:».  His  personal  history  is  little 
known.  From  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  others, 
he  conapiled  an  ecclesiastical  history,  in  23  Books,  from  the  christian  era,  to  AD. 
911.    The  style  and  arrangement  are  deemed  good  for  that  age;  but  it  abounds 
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most  distinguished  scholar. (7)  The  Stoic  principles  in  regard  to 
raorals,  were  recommended  by  Barlaam,  and  exhibited  in  his 
Ethics  according  to  the  Stoics, (8) 

^  3.  There  was  no  country  of  the  Ladns,  in  which  effofts  were 
not  made,  and  successful  efforts,  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  academies 
and  universities  were  erected  in  various  places,  as  Cologne,  Or- 
leans, Cahors,  Perusia,  Florence,  and  Pisa;  in  which  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  taught,  and  were  distributed  as  at 
this  day  into  several  faculties.  In  the  universities,  colleges  were 
founded  by  the  opulent,  and  endowed  with  ample  revenues ;  in 
which  not  only  monksj  but  young  men  of  narrow  circumstances, 
were  educated  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  Libraries  were 
also  collected ;  and  men  of  learning  were  excited  by  honors  and 
rewards,  to  aspire  after  fame  and  distinction.  But  the  advanta- 
ges to  the  church  and  the  state  from  the  numerous  teachers  and 
learned  men,  were  not  correspondent  with  the  vast  expense  and 
care  bestowed  by  the  great  on  these  institutions.  Yet  all  who 
assumed  the  office  of  teachers  in  this  age,  were  not,  as  many 
have  rashly  supposed,  void  of  talents,  and  fools  :  and  there  was  a 
gradual  advance  from  lower  to  higher  attainments. 

§  4.  The  sovereign  pontiff,  Clement  V,  himself  required  the 
Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools ;  that  there  might  be  men  competent  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions with  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  and  to  preach  divine 

in  useless  trash  &nd  fables.  The  18  first  Books,  extending  to  AD.  610,  were' 
published,  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris  1630.  2  vol.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  catalogues  or 
the  Greek  emperors,  and  of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarchs.     TV.] 

(7)  [Kieolaus  Cabasilas,  nepliew  and  successor  to  JVitvs  CahasUaSf  archbishop 
of  Thessalonica ;  was  employed  as  a  negotiator  between  the  parties,  in  the 
civil  wars,  AD.  1346  and  1347.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Ho  was  a 
learned  man,  and  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Latins.  His  works  are,  an  exposition 
of  the  Greek  Liturgy  -,  on  a  hte  in  Christ,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  in  six 
Books;  an  oration  against  usurers;  an  encomium  on  St.  Theodora;  a  Commen- 
tary on  Ptolomy's  3d  Book  of  constructions;  some  Astrological  diagrams;  re 
marks  on  Ezekiers  vision  of  four  beasts;  and  some  tracts  against  the  Latins. 
The  three  last  were  never  published.     !ZV.] 

(8)  Henry  Camsivs,  Lectiones  Antiquaer,  Tom.  iv.  p.  405.  [Barlaam  was  a 
native  of  Calabria  in  Italy;  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil;  lived  at 
Constantinople;  and  was  a  very  learned,  ambitious,  and  factious  man.  Being 
bom  and  educated  amon^  the  Latins,  he  at  first  agreed  with  them  against  the 
Greeks.  But  changing  sides,  he  became  a  most  powerful  champion  anion^  the 
Greeks, against  the  Latms.  VV'hite  an  abbotat  Constantinople,  he  investigated  the 
state  of  the  monksof  moiuit  Athos ;  and  brought  a  complaint  against  the  HesuckistB 
there,  before  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Gcorsre  Palamas  appeared  as  their 
advocate.  The  cause  was  tried  before  a  council,  AD.  1337,  and  the  monks  were 
acquitted.  (See  below,,  ch.  v.  §1,2.  of  this  century.)  In  the  year  1339, 
Barlaam  was  the  emperor's  ambassador  to  the  pope,  at  Avignon,  for  negotiating 
a  union  of  the  two  churches.  In  the  year  1341,  he  withdrew  from  Constantino- 
ple, on  a  change  in  the  government ;  came  to  Italy,  again  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Latins,  against  the  Greeks,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Geraci  in  Naples.  He 
died  about  the  year  1348.  His  works,  besides  his  Ethicae  secundum  Stoicos  Libri 
ii.  are  various  letters,  orations,  and  tracts,  both  for  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins, 
and  for  the  latter  against  the  former :  and  six  Books  on  Arithmetic.  The  last  was 
printed  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1600. 4to.  All  the  others,  in  Latin,  are  in  Henry  Ca- 
nisitUf  1.  c.  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  max.  Patrum,  Tom.  xzvi.     TV] 
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truth  in  the  countries  of  the  East.  (9)  Of  course,  there  were 
some  persons  in  that  age,  who  were  acquainted  particularly  with 
those  languages.  The  (rreek  language,  which  previously  very 
few  had  regarded  at  aU,  was  now  first  taught  by  Ijeontius  Pila- 
ttiSy  a  Calabrian,  the  translator  of  Homers  and  by  a  few  others  ;(10) 
and  afterwards,  with  far  greater  applause  and  success,  by  Manuel 
Chrysoloras,  a  Constantinopolitan,(ll)  who  awakened  extensive- 
ly ardor  for  this  study.  The  real  and  genuine  excellence  of  Lat- 
in composition  was  revived,  by  certain  distinguished  geniuses  in 
Italy:  among  whom,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Francis  Petrachi  ^ 
great  and  superior  man;(12)  and  the  second  place  belongs  to 
iDante  Alighieri.{lS)     These  men  felt  it  to  be  their  duly,  in  gen- 

(9)  Anton.  Woods's  Anliquitatcs  Oxoniens.  Tom.  i.  p.  156, 150.  jTbis  ball  of 
Clement  is  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Clementina.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  i.  cap.  i.  and 
bears  date  AD.  1311.  It  required  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldaic,  to  be  taught, 
each  by  two  competent  instructors,  wherever  the  papal  court  might  be,  and  also 
in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  The  pope  was  to 
Buppoit  the  teachers  in  his  court;  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  those  at 
Pans  and  Oxford ;  the  clergy  of  Italy,  those  at  Bologna ;  and  the  clergy  of 
@pain,  those  nt  Salamanca.     7V.] 

(10)  See  Humphry  Hody,  de  Graecis  illustribus  linfuae  Graecae,  Htterarurnqoe 
humaniorum  instauratorihus,  Lib.  i.  p.  5.  Lond.  1742  8vo.  Calogera,  Opisculi 
Bcientifici,  Tom.  zxv.  p.  25d. — [Leontius  Pilatiis  came  to  Venice,  in  the  year  1360, 
on  his  way  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  Boccaccio  met  him,  and  persuaded 
him  to  go  with  him  to  Florence.  Here  he  taught  Greek,  with  wbicfi  he  was 
well  acquainted,  to  Bocc€tccio  and  to  Petrarch;  and  for  their  use  translated  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  into  Latin.  His  admiration  of  the  Greeks  led  him,  in  13G3,  to  go  to 
Constantinople.  But  he  found  that  people  not  such  as  his  imagination  had  re- 
presented them.  Ho  therefore  set  sail  for  Italy  the  next  year;  and  waa  killed 
by  lightning,  on  board  the  ship.     See  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  X3uc.  p.  154. 

(11)  H.  Hodyj  1.  c.  Lib.  i.  p.  10.  Angelo  Calogeray  Opusculi  scientifiei,  Tom. 
XXV.  p.  248  4^^.  and  especially,  Christ.  Fred.  Boerner,  de  Graecis  litterarum 
Graecar.  in  Italia  instauratorihus,  p.  1 — 35.  [Some  notice  of  Chrysolaras,  it 
given  above,  pa.  419,  note  (2).     TV.] 

(12)  See  Jac.  Phil.  Thomasin's  Life  of  Petrarch ;  in  Jo.  Gerh.  MuschetCs  Vitae 
claror.  virorum,  Tom.  iv.  who,  in  the  preface,  enumerates  the  other  biographen 
of  Petrarch.  [The  Abb^  de  Sade's  Memoires  pour  la  vie  de  rran9oi8  Petrarque, 
Amstcrd.  1764.  3  vol.  4to.  See. also  a  paper  by  Ji.  F.  Tytler  Esqr.  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  v.  Petrarch  was  born  at  Arezzo 
in  Tuscany,  AD.  1304.  When  eight  years  old,  his  father,  being  banished,  carri* 
ed  him  to  Avignon  in  France.  Here  he  was  educated  for  the  civil  law.  But  he 
hated  the  pursuit,  fell  in  love,  and  became  a  poet.  He  passed  his  life  either  in 
travelling  about  France  and  Italy,  or  in  difierent  retreats,  particularljr  at  Vauduse, 
near  Carpcntras,  in  the  south  of  France.  But  he  also  spent  considerable  time 
at  the  couits  and  seats  of  different  princes,  noblemen,  and  prelates,  in  Italy  and 
France  ;  and  was  in  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  philosopher  and  a  the- 
ologian. Honors  were  heaped  upon  him;  but  that  which  he  valued  highest  was, 
to  be  publicly  crowned  with  the  poet's  bays,  at  Rome,  AD.  1341.  He  died  at  his 
own  villa,  near  Padua,  AD.  1374.  His  works  are  numerous  short  pieces,  par- 
ticularly letters  and  poems,  with  some  moral  and  political  writings,  partly  in 
Latin,  and  partly  in  Italian.  The  whole  were  never  collected;  though  a  large 
part  of  them  were,  in  one  vol.  Fol.  Basil  1554,  1581,  and  Lyons  1601.  The 
nest  edition  of  his  poems,  is  said  to  be  that  of  Venice  1756,  2  vol.  4to.     7r.] 

(13)  The  life  of  Dante,  the  celebrated  poet,  has  been  treated  of  by  many,  but 
especially  by  his  annotator  Benevenutus  de  Imola;  from  whom  Muratori  has 
given  numerous  extracts,  in  his  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i..  p.  1036.  [Dan* 
te  was  born  at  Florence  AD.  1265 ;  studied  there,  and  at  Bologna  and  Padaa. 
The  Belles-Lettres  were  his  favorite  pursuit.  He  mariied,  became  a  soldier, 
and  a  statesman  at  Florence.    But  belonging  to  an  unsuccessful  faction,  he  was 
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eral,  to  excite  mankind  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  to  place  a 
high  value  on  all  sorts  of  learning  ;  and  they  found  numbers  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  them,  not  only  among  the  Italians,  but  among 
the  French  and  the  Germans. 

§  5.  Of  the  grammarians,  historians,  jurists  both  civil  and  can- 
on, and  physicians,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  from 
the  monuments  of  this  age ;  but  it  would  not  comport  with  our 
design.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  reader  to  know,  that  among  the 
vast  number,  there  were  few  of  them  whose  labors  were  of  much 
service  to  mankind.  The  study  of  civil  and  canon  law  was  pur- 
sued by  an  immense  number ;  because  this  was  the  avenue  to 
preferment  in  church  and  state ;  and  who  has  not  heard  of  Bar- 
tolusy  Baldusy  Andreas^{l4)  and  other  jurists  of  this  age,  who 
gave  reputation  to  the  Italian  universities  ?  Yet  the  jurisprudence 
of  this  age  offered  nothing  that  could  be  alluring  to  an  ingenuous 
mind.  It  was  rather  a  barren,  thorny  field,  on  which  the  light  of 
history  and  polite  learning  never  shone.  Mathematics  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  5  but,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Brad- 
wardine^  the  acute  bishop  of  Canterbury,(15)  few  obtained  much 
applause  from  these  studies. 

banished  from  Tuscany  in  the  year  1302;  and  aflcr  wandering  in  Italy ;  andma- 
kinc  some  excursions  to  France  and  Germany,  he  settled  at  Ravenna,  where  he 
died  AD.  1321.  He  has  Icfi  us  two  considerable  works.  The  first  is  a  poem  in 
Italian,  entitled  la  divina  Comedia,  or  vision  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  ai» 
•een  by  himself  AD.  1300,  divided  into  three  parts.  It  abounds  in  vivid  descrip- 
tions; and  has  been  extolled  to  the  highest,  by  the  Italians.  The  other  is  short- 
er, and  in  Latin,  entitled  de  Manarckia.  Its  object  is  to  evince,  that  the  pontifls 
have  no  right  to  control  princes  in  civil  affairs.  The  best  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  is  that  of  Venice  1757, 1758,  iv.  vol.  4to.     Tr.] 

(14)  [Bartohis  was  born  at  Sassoferratto  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  AD.  1313. 
At  the  age  of  13,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  first  at  Perugia,  and 
then  at  Bologna.  He  was  made  doctor  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  commenced 
teacher  of  law  three  years  aAer,  at  Pisa.  He  also  tanght  at  Padua  and  Bologna  ; 
and  died  AD.  1356.  His  lectures  and  his  legal  opinions  were  highly  esteemed  ; 
and  his  Glosses  on  the  civil  law,  for  two  centuries,  were  of  the  highest  authotity. 
They  were  printed  at  Venice,  AD.  1615.  in  xi.  vol.  Fol.  He  was  more  distin- 
guished  for  acumen  and  nice  discrimination,  than  for  extensive  reading. — Baldus 
Vbaldus  was  nobly  born  at  Perugia,  AD.  1324.  and  was  first  the  pupil,  and  then 
the  rival  of  Bartofus.  He  taught  both  civil  and  canon  law,  and  lectured  at  Pe- 
rugia, Padua,  and  Pisa.  He  died  at  the  last  mentioned  place,  of  the  hydropho- 
bia, AD.  1400,  ased  76.  In  readiness  and  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  thought 
superior  to  BartoTus,  but  not  his  equal  in  solidity  of  judj^ment.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Decretals ;  five  volumes  of  legal  opinions ;  Glosses  on  nearly 
the  whole  Corpus  Juris  civilis;  besides  various  law  tracts:  all  of  which  have 
been  printed.  These  two  were  the  greatest  jurists  of  the  age,  so  fiir  as  the  civil 
law  is  concerned.  Yet  Andrew  HomCf  an  Englishman  of  Gloucestershire,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  attempt  to  reform  the  English  laws,  by  expunging  from 
them  every  thing  that  was  not  m  accordance  with  the  scriptures  and  natural  jus- 
tice. His  work  was  written  in  French,  and  entitled  a  Mirror  for  the  Judges: 
and  was  printed  in  French,  Lond.  1642.  8vo.  and  in  English,  Lond.  1646.  8vo. 
Of  his  age  we  only  know,  that  his  book  was  written  under  Edward  HI,  and  be- 
fore AD.  1324,  and  that  he  defended  the  abbot  of  Waltham,  in  a  court,  AD.  1343. 
See  H.  Wharton* s  Append,  to  Cave' 8  Hist.  Litterar.— JoAn  Andreas ,  the  celebra- 
ted Doctor  of  canon  law,  taught  that  science  at  Bologna  for  forty-five  years,  and 
died  there  AD.  1348.  His  works  are  commentaries  on  the  five  Books  of  Decre- 
tals; Glomes  on  the  Liber  seztus  Decret.  and  the  Clementina;  and  tracts  con- 
cerning feuds,  roaniage,  affinities,  &c.  all  of  which  have  been  published. 

(15)  [Jhomas  Bradwardine  was  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
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^  6.  Of  the  immense  swarm  of  philosophers  that  infested,  rath- 
er than  adorned  this  age,  Aristotle  was  the  guide  and  the  oracle, 
though  imperfectly  understood,  and  divested  of  all  his  beauties. 
In  so  high  estimation  was  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  that  kings 
and  princes  ordered  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  translated  into 
the  languages  of  their  people,  that  greater  numbers  might  acquire 
wisdom.  In  particular,  Charles  V,  king  of  France,  has  been 
commended  for  direciing  JVicholas  Oresme  to  translate  into  French, 
among  other  works  of  the  ancients,  the  principal  works  of  .4rif- 
totle.{i6)  Those  however,  who  professed  to  be  philosophers, 
were  less  solicitous  to  discover  and  support  truth,  than  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  wrangling  ;  and  they  perplexed  and  obscured  the  pure 
and  unadulterate  doctrines  of  reason  and  religion,  by  their  vain 
subtilties,  their  useless  questions,  and  their  ridiculous  distinctions. 
I  need  not  mention  their  barbarous  diction,  in  which  they  sup- 
posed the  principal  strength  of  their  art  to  consist ;  or  their  con- 
tempt for  all  elegant  literature,  which  they  accounted  their  glory. 
The  whole  art  and  method  of  this  wrangling  tribe  may  be  learned, 
by  reading  the  works  of  only  John  Scoius^  or  Walter  Burley  ; 
for  they  all  followed  in  one  common  track,  though  they  differed 
among  themselves  as  to  some  opinions. 

§  7.  The  old  disputes  between  the  Realists ^^x\6^  the  JsTominal- 
istSy  which  had  been  long  dormant,  were  again  brought  up  in  the 
schools,  by  William  Occam,  an  English  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
more  rigid  cast, ,  a  pupil  of  the  great  ScotuSj  and  a  doctor  in  the 
university  of  Paris  :  nor  was  it  possible  afterwards,  to  bring  these 
contentions  to  an  end.  Never  was  there  fiercer  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  than  between  these  two  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, down  to  the  time  when  Luther  obliged  the  scholastic  doc- 
tors to  terminate  tlieir  intestine  conflicts.  The  Realists  despised 
their  antagonists  as  philosophers  of  a  recent  date,  and  branded 
them  with  the  name  of  Modems  ;  while  to  their  own  doctrine  they 
ascribed  the  highest  antiquity.  But  in  this,  they  were  undoubt- 
edly under  mistake.  The  JVominalists  on  tlie  contrary,  regarded 
them  as  being  visionaries,  who  mistook  tlie  creations  of  their  own 

he  wfw  a  proctor  in  1325,  and  aflerwards  doctor  of  divinity,  and  lecturer  on  the> 
ology.  He  became  confessor  to  Edward  III,  whom  he  attended  in  his  French 
wars.  In  the  year  1348,  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  the  king 
preferring  another,  Ufford  was  chosen.  But  Uffvrd  dying  before  his  consecra- 
tion, Bradwardine  was  re-chosen,  and  with  the  king's  consent,  was  ordained  by 
the  pope  at  Avignon.  He  however,  died  very  soon  afler  his  arrival  at  Lambeth 
AD.  1348.  He  was  a  profound  reasoner,  eminently  pious,  a  strong  Augustinian 
in  theology,  of  plain  unpolished  manners,  and  particularly  fond  of  mathematics. 
His  great  work  is,  the  Canst  of  God  and  the  Truth  of  Causes,  against  Pdagius, 
in  three  Books  ;  published  by  H.  SavilUy  Lond.  1618.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  Geo- 
metrica  speculativa^  and  Arithmetica  specvlativa,  published  together,  Paris  1512 ; 
also  Tracttitus  proportionum  ^'puhVished  Venice  1505.  See  Wharton's  Appendix 
to  Cavers  Hist.  Litter,  and  MilTier's  Eccles.  History,  Cent.  xiv.  ch.  ii. 

(16)  Jo.  Lavnoif  Hist.  Gyranas.  Navarreni ;  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P.  i.  p.  504. 
Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  379.  Le  Boeuf*s  Diaaert.  sur  r  Hist. 
Eccles.  et  civile  de  Paris,  Tome  iii.  p.  456,  463  &c. 
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imaginatians  for  real  existences  and  solid  substances.  The  Nomi- 
nalists had,  particularly  at  Paris,  a  number  of  acute,  subtle,  and 
eloquent  doctors ;  among  whom,  besides  Occamy  the  celebrated 
JohnBuridarij  a  Parisian  doctor,  stood  preeminent :( 17)  but  the 
Realists  were  the  most  numerous,  and  were  also  strong  in  the 
countenance  given  them  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.  For  Occam 
having  joined  the  order  of  Franciscans,  who  were  openly  opposed 
to  John  XXII,  this  pontiff  first,  and  afterwards  his  successors, 
left  no  means  untried,  to  put  down  the  philosophy  of  the  JVowin- 
alistSf  which  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  church.  ^18)  Hence, 
in  the  year  1339,  the  university  of  Paris  by  a  public  edict  con- 
demned and  prohibited  the  philosophy  of  Occam^  which  was  that 
of  the  Nominalists.  (19)  But,  as  men  are  apt  to  press  after  what 
is  forbidden,  the  effect  of  this  decree  was,  that  a  still  greater  num- 
ber than  before,  followed  the  system  of  the  Nominalists, 

^  8.  Many  of  these  philosophers  joined  astrology^  or  the  art  of 
prognosticating  the  fortunes  of  men  from  the  stars,  with  their  phi- 
losophy. For  this  fallacious  science  was  prosecuted  even  to  mad- 
ness, by  all  orders  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  those 
times.  (20)  But  these  astrological  philosophers  had  to  be  very 
cautious  and  circumspect,  to  avoid  impeachment  for  magic,  and 
to  escape  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors.  Such  caution  was  neg- 
lected to  his  ruin,  by  Ceccus  Asculanus  ;  a  very  noted  peripatetic 
philosopher,  astrologer,  mathematician,  and  physician  first  to  the 
pontiff  JbAn  XXII,  and  then  to  Charles  Lackland,  duke  of  Ca- 
labria. For  having,  by  mechanical  arts,  performed  some  things 
which  appeared  miraculous  to  the  vulgar,  and  by  his  predictions, 
which  were  reported  to  have  proved  triie,  given  offence  both  to 
his  patron  and  to  others,  he  was  looked  upon  as  having  intercourse 
with  the  devil  ;  and  was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  Inquisi- 
tors, at   Florence,  AD.  1327.(21)     His    Commentary  on   the 

(17)  A  biography  of  this  noted  man  was  written  bj  Robert  GuamUn ;  as  we 
are  told  by  Jo,  Launoi,  Historia  Gymnasii  Navarreni,  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P.  i. 
p.  723.  Latmoi  also  speaks  of  him  in  other  places;  as  p.  296,  2^,  330.  See 
Boulay'3  Histoiia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iy.  p.  282,  307,  341.  &c.  [John  Buridan 
was  a  native  of  Beth  one  in  Artois,  stuc^ed  at  Paris,  under  Occam,  and  taught 
philosophy  there  with  ereat  applause.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle's 
logic,  morals,  and  metaphrsics ;  which  are  still  extant.  Some  say,  that  he  was 
rector  of  the  university  or  Paris;  and  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Vienna,  and 
there  commenced  that  university  :  but  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  exact 
time  when  be  lived,  are  uncertain.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  noted  metaphysical 
maxim,  that  a  hungry  ass  placed  between  two  equal  bundles  of  hay,  would  not 
be  able  to  eat  of  eiSber.  See  Baylt's  Dictionaire  Hist,  et  critique,  art  Buradan. 
7>.] 

(18)  Steph.  Baluzef  Miscellanea,  Tem.  iv.  p.  532. 

(19)  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  257.  Tom.  v.  p.  708.  Card. 
PUss.  d*  ArgerUre,  Collectiojudicior.  de  novis  erroribus,  Tom.  i.  p.  337.  On  tb« 
contests  of  these  sects  in  England,  see  Ant.  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxoniens.  Tom.  i. 
p.  169  &c. 

(20)  See  Imola  ;  in  Muratori's  Antiquit.  Italicae  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1039. 
Le  Boeufs  Dissertations  sur  V  Hist,  de  Paris,  Tom.  iii.  p.  445  4^. 

(21)  An  apology  for  him  was  written  by  Paul  Ant.  Appian,  the  Jesuit ;  which 
may  be  seen  in  DonUn.  Bernini's  Storia  dii  tutte  V  heresie,  Tom.  iii.  Saccul.  xir. 

Vol.  n.  64  * 
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Sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobusto^  is  still  extant,  which  is  represent- 
ed as  affording  proof  of  the  extreme  superstition  of  the  author.  (22) 
^  9.  A  new  and  singular  species  of  art  was  invented  and  eluci- 
dated in  numerous  treatises,  by  Raymund  LuHy^  of  Majorca;  a 
man  of  a  singular  and  a  very  fecund  genius,  a  compound  of  folly 
and  reason,  who,  after  many  journeys  and  various  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  the  christian  cause,  was  put  to  death  in  the  year 
1315,  at  Bugia  in  Africa,  by  the  Muhammedans,  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  convert  to  the  christian  faith.  The  Franciscans,  to 
whose  third  order  he  is  said  to  have  belonged,  extol  him  to  the 
skies,  and  have  long  endeavored  most  earnestly  to  persuade  the 
pontiffs  to  enrol  him  among  the  saints :  but  the  Dominicans  and 
others,  on  the  contrary,  endeavor  to  make  him  a  heretic,  a  ma- 
gician, a  delirious  alchymist,  a  compiler  from  the  works  of  the 
^  Muhammedans ;  and  some  represent  him  as  deranged  and  a  fana- 
tic :  of  the  pontiffs,  some  have  pronounced  him  an  innocent  and 
pious  man ;  and  others,  a  heretic  and  irreligious.  Those  who 
will  read  his  works,  without  prejudice,  will  coincide  with  neither 
party.  Lmlly  would  have  been  a  truly  great  man,  if  the  warmth 
and  fertility  of  his  imagination  had  been  tempered  and  restrained 
by  a  sound  judgment.  (23) 

e.  iii.  p.  210  &c.  An  account  is  also  given  of  this  unhappy  philosopher  and  poet, 
(for  he  was  also  a  poet,)  by  Jo.  Maria  Crescemheni,  Conimentari  della  volgar  Poe> 
■la,  vol.  ii.  P.  ii.  Lib.  iii.  c.  14. 

f22)  Gabr.  Jfande^  Apologie  pour  les  grands  qui  ont  soupsonnez  de  magte, 
p.  270  &c. 

(23)  See  Jo.  Salzinger's  Preface  to  the  works  of  Raymund  Lully,  which  the 
elector  Palatine,  John  William,  caused  to  be  collected  and  published  at  a  great 
expense,  in  five  vol.  Folio,  AD.  1720.  Luc.  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom. 
iv.  n.  421  &c.  Tom.  v.  p.  157,  316  &c.  Tom.  vi.  p.  229  &c.  Oh  the  famous 
liuUian  art^  see  Dan.  Geo.  Morkttfs  Polyhist.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  352  &c.  ["  It  con- 
sisted in  collecting  a  number  of  general  terms,  common  to  all  the  sciences,  of 
which  an  alphabetical  table  was  to  be  provided.  Subjects  and  predicates  taken 
ffom  these,  were  to  be  respectively  inscribed  in  angular  spaces  upon  circular  pa- 
pera.  The  essences,  qualities,  affeotions,  and  relaUons  or  things  being  thus  me- 
chanically brought  together,  the  circular  papers  of  subjects  were  fixed  in  a  frame, 
and  those  of  predicates  were  so  placed  upon  them  as  to  move  freel^',  and  in  their 
revolutions  to  produce  various  combinations  of  subjects  and  predicates,  whence 
would  arise  definitions,  axioms,  and jpropoMJtions,  varying  endlessly."  See  Rm*s 
Cyclopaedia,  art.  Lully  Raymond;  Brucker's  Historia  crit.  philos.  Tom.  iv.  p.  9 
&c.  The  life  of  Lully,  written  by  a  contemporary,  is  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Ant- 
werp. Tom.  v.  p.  633  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  AD.  1236,  to  have  been 
dissipated  in  his  youth,  and  aAerwards  to  have  applied  himself  much  to  chemis- 
try, as  well  as  to  metaphysics  and  theolojfy.  He  died  aced  79,  AD.  1316.  As  a 
chemyst,  Boorhave  thought  him  much  in  advance  of  bis  age ;  if  the  works  as* 
^ribsa  to  him  are  all  genuine.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCff. 

§  1.  Corruplion  of  the  clerey. — §  2.  Philip^  king  of  France,  opposed  the  doroi* 
nation  of  the  pontiffs.— §3.  Issue  of  the  conflict. — §  4.  The  pontifical  court 
is  removed  to  Avignon. — §  5.  Decrease  of  the  pontifical  authority. — §  6.  New 
arts  devised  by  the  pontiffs  for  acquiring  wealth. — §  7.  Obpeqiiiousneas  of  Cle- 
ment V,  to  Philip.— §  8.  John  XaIF,  and  Nicolaus  V.— §  9.  The  former  charg- 
ed with  heresy.— §  10.  Benedict  XII.— §11.  Clement  VI.— §  12.  Innocent  VL 
— §  13.  Gregory  XI. — §14.  The  great  schism  of  the  West  commences. — §15. 
The  evil.=»  of  it. — §  1(5.  Projects  f.r  terminating  it. — §  17.  Vices  of  h©  m  >nkp, 
especially  the  mendicant.^. — §  18.  Hence,  general  hatred  against  them. —  h  19. 
John  Wickliffe. — §  20.  Hisopposers. — §  21.  Impiety  of  the  Franciscans.  Book 
of  the  conformities  of  St.  Francis. — §  22.  Vices  of  the  Fratricelli,  &c. — §  23, 
24.  Projects  for  terminating  the  discords  of  the  Franciscans. — §  25.  Their  ri* 
diculous  contests. — §  26.  They  produce  more  serious  disturbances. — §  27.  A 
new  contest  arose,  respecting  the  poverty  of  Christ. — §  28.  Its  continuation.-— 
§  29.  Their  conflict  with  John  XXII.— §  30.  Their  attempts  a^jainst  the  pon- 
tiff.— §  31.  Their  patron,  Lewis  the  Bavarian.— §  32.  Peace  with  the  pontiff. 
— §  33.  Sufferings  of  the  Spirituals,  the  Beghardi,  &c.  in  Germany. — §  34.  Yot 
they  were  not  exterminated.  Two  great  sects  of  Franciscans  are  produced.— 
8^35.  New  religious  orders.- §  36.  The  sect  of  the  Cell ite  brethren  aodBisten. 
The  Lollards.— §  37.  The  Greek  writers.— §  38.  The  Latin  writers. 

^  1.  That  the  governors  of  the  church,  as  well  the  prelates  as 
those  of  lower  rank,  were  addicted  to  all  those  vices  which  are  the 
most  unbecoming  men  in  their  stations,  is  testified  most  abundant- 
ly. As  for  the  Greek  and  oriental  clergy,  many  of  whom  lived 
under  oppressive  governments,  I  shall  say  nothing ;  although  their 
faults  are  sufficiently  manifest.  But  of  the  faults  of  the  Latins,  si- 
lence would  be  the  less  proper,  in  proportion  to  the  certainty,  that 
from  this  source  the  whole  community  was  involved  in  the  great- 
est calamities.  All  the  honest  and  good  men  of  that  age,  ardently 
wished  for  a  reformation  of  the  church,  both  in  its  head  and  in 
its  members  ;  as  they  themselves  expressed  it.(l)  But  to  so  de- 
sirable an  event,  there  were  still  many  obstacles.  First,  the  pow- 
er of  the  pontiffs  was  so  confirmed,  by  its  long  continuance,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  immoveably  established.  In  the  next  place,  ex- 
travagant superstition  held  the  minds  of  most  persons  in  abject 
slavery.  And  lastly,  the  ignorance  ^nd  barbarism  of  the  tiroes, 
quickly  extinguished  the  sparks  of  truth  that  appeared  from  time 

(1)  Math.  FlacittSi  Catalogus  testium  veritatis,  Lib.  xiii.  p.  1697.  Jo.  Launoi, dm 
▼ariafortuna  Aristotelis,  p.  217.  Jo.  Henr.  HotHnger,  Uistoria  Eccles.  Saecul. 
ziv.  p.  754.  [Sec  Odor.  Raynald's  Anxiales  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1311.  §  56—65.  Tom. 
zv.  p.  87— -90.  From  a  manuscript  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  council  of 
Vienne,  found  in  the  Vatican  library,  Raynald  here  extracts  largely  from  the 
itatements  of  a  prelate  whom  the  pontiff  Clement  V^  consulted,  respecting  the 
abuses,  which  called  for  reformation  in  the  church.  And  the  picture  of  the  cor« 
ruption  of  the  clergy,  the  dissoluteness  of  the  monks,  and  the  ignoiaoce  and 
wickedness  of  the  people,  sketched  by  this  anonymoui  prelate,  shews  the  church 
to  be  in  a  most  deplorable  state  ;  and  that  some  at  least  saw  it,  and  earnettly  d#> 
sired  a  reformation.     TV.] 
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to  time.  Yet  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  impregnable 
and  durable  as  it  seemed  to  be,  was  gradually  undermined  and 
weakened,  in  this  century,  partly  by  the  rash  insolence  of  the  pon* 
tiffs  themselves,  and  partly  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  unexpec- 
ted events. 

^  2.  The  commencement  of  this  important  change  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  contest  between  Boniface  VIII,  who  governed  the 
Latin  church  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France.  This  high-minded  sovereign  first  taught  the  Eu- 
ropeans, what  the  emperors  had  in  vain  attempted,  that  the  Rom- 
ish bishops  could  be  vanquished,  and  be  laid  under  restraint.  In 
a  very  haughty  letter  addressed  to  Philip^  Boniface  maintained, 
that  all  kings  and  persons  whatsoever,  and  the  king  of  France  as 
well  as  others,  by  divine  command,  owed  perftct  obedience  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  and  this  not  merely  in  religious  matters,  but 
likewise  in  secular  and  human  affairs.  The  king  replied  with 
great  severity.  The  pontiff  repeated  his  former  assertions,  with 
greater  arrogance;  and  published  the  celebrated  bxdly  called 
[from  the  first  words  of  it]  Unam  sanctam  ;  in  which  he  asserted, 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  granted  a  twofold  power  or  sword  to  his 
church,  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal ;  that  the  whole  human  race 
was  subjected  to  the  pontiff;  and  that  all  who  dissented  from  this 
doctijne,  were  heretics,  and  could  not  expect  to  be  saved.(2) 
The  king,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  assembly  of  his  nobles  AD.  1303, 
through  the  famous  lawyer  William  de  JVogaret(S)  publicly  ac- 
cused the  pontiff  of  Aerejy,  simony,  dishonesty,  and  odier  enormi- 
ties ;  and  urged  the  calling  of  a  general  council,  for  deposing  the 
guilty  pontiff  from  his  office.  The  pontiff  in  return,  excommuni- 
cated the  king  and  all  his  adherents  the  same  year. 

<^  3.  Soon  after  receiving  this  sentence,  Philip  agam,  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  entered  a  formal  complaint  against 
the  pontiff,  by  men  of  the  highest  reputation  and  influence  ;  and 
appealed  to  the  decision  of  a  future  general  council  of  the  church. 

(2)  This  bull  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Extravagant.  Commun.  Lib. 
i.  Tit.  [viti.  cap.  i.]  de  Majoritate  et  obedientia.  [Id  this  bull  the  pontiff  asserts, 
that  there  is  bat  one  church  of  Christ,  under  one  oead,  as  there  was  but  one  ark 
under  the  command  of  Noah  ;  allotit  of  which,  necessarily  perish  :  that  the  sole 
head  of  the  church  on  earth,  is  Christ's  vicefferent,  St.  Peter t  and  his  successors, 
who  are  amenable  to  none  but  God  :  that  both  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  mate^ 
rialf  are  in  the  pdwer  of  the  church  ;  the  latter  to  be  wielded /or  the  church,  or 
by  kings  and  soldiers,  at  the  nod  and  pleasure  of  Uie  priesthood,  and  the  former 
to  be  wielded  by  the  church  or  the  priesthood  :  that  the  temporal  power  is  subject- 
ed to  the  spiritual;  otherwise  the  church  would  be  a  double  headed  mon- 
ster; that  whoever  resists  this  order  of  things,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God  :  and 
he  coifcludes  thus :  We  declare,  determine  and  decree,  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  that  every  hum'an  being,  should  be  subject  to  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Porro  subesse  Romano  Pontifici  omnem  faumanam  creaturam,  declara- 
muB,  dicimus,  definimus  et  pronunciamus  omnino  esse  de  necessitate  Oilutis.     TV.] 

(3)  Of  this  celebrated  lawyer,  who  w^as  the  most  bold  and  determined  enemy 
the  pontifBi  ever  had,  before  Luihery  none  have  given  a  fuller  account,  than  the 
Benedictine  monks,  in  their  Histoire  generale  de  Languedoc,  Tom.  iii.  p.  114, 
1J7  &c.  Philip  made  kim  chancellor  of  France,  for  bis  heroic  opposition  to  the 
pontiff. 
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He  then  dispatched  William  de  JSTogaret^  with  some  others,  into 
Italy,  to  rouse'  the  people  to  insurrection,  and  to  bring  the  pon- 
tiff prisoner  to  Lyons,  where  he  intended  the  council  should  be 
held.  JsTogaret^  who  was  a  resolute  and  energetic  man,  having 
drawn  over  to  his  interest  the  Colonna  family,  which  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  pontiff,  raised  a  small  force,  suddenly  attacked 
Boniface,  who  was  living  securely  at  Anagni,  made  him  prisoner, 
wounded  him,  and  among  other  severe  indignities,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  his  iron  gauntlet.  The  people  of  Anagni  indeed^ 
rescued  the  pontiff  from  the  hands  of  his  furious  enemy ;  but  he 
died  shortlv  after,  at  Rome,  in  the  month  of  October,  from  the 
violence  of  his  rage  and  anguish  of  mind.  (4) 

§  4.  Benedict  XI,  previously  Xficolaus  of  Trevisa,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Boniface  J  pit>fiting  by  his  example,  restored  the  king 
of  France  and  his  kingdom  to  their  former  honors  and  privileges, 
without  even  being  solicited  :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  absolve 
from  his  crime  J^ogaret,  who  had  so  grievously  offended  against 
the  pontifical  dignity.  This  daring  man,  therefore,  prosecuted 
strenuously  the  suit  commenced  against  Boniface  in  the  Romish 
court ;  and  in  the  name  of  his  king,  demanded,  that  a  mark  of  in- 
famy should  be  set  upon  the  deceased  pontiff.  Benedict  XI,  died 
in  tiie  year  1304;  and  Philip^  by  his  secret  machinations,  caused 
Bertrand  de  Got,  a  Frenchman,  and  bishop  of  Bourdeaux,  to  be 
created  pontiff  at  Rome,  on  the  5th  of  June,  AD.  1305.  For 
the  contest  of  the  king  against  the  pontifis  was  not  yet  whoUy  set- 
tled, JVogaret  not  being  absolved,  and  it  might  easily  break  out 
again.  Besides,  the  king  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  designed  to 
extort  from  the  court  of  Rome  a  condemnation  of  Boniface  ;  he 
also  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  Templars,  and  other  thbgs 
of  great  importance  ;  which  he  could  hardly  expect  from  an  Ital- 
ian pontiff.  He  therefore  wished  to  have  a  French  pontiff,  whom 
be  could  control  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  who  would  be  in  a 
degree  dependent  on  him.  The  new  pontiff,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  V,  remained  in  France,  as  the  king  wished,  and 
transferred  the  pontifical  court  to  Avignon,  where  it  continued 
for  seventy  years.  This  period,  the  Italians  call  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.{5) 

(4)  See  the  Acta  inter  Bonifarium  VIII,  Bcnedictum  XI,  Clementem  V,  et 
Philippum  Pulchrum,  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Peter  PiUeanus  [de  Fuy\y  as  the 
title  page  asserta:  published,  IG18.  8vo.  but  without  notice  of  the  placa  of  publica- 
tion. [The  compiler  of  the  work  was  a  Parisian  divine,  named  Simon  Vigor, 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Paris,  1613.  4to.  and  the  third  was  in  French, 
Paris  1655.  Foi.  entitled,  Histoire  du  Difierend  de  Philippe  lo  Bel  et  de  Boniface 
VIII,  produite  par  les  Actes  et  Memoires  ori^inauz.  SrAZ.]  Andr.  BaUlet,  His- 
toire des  demelez  du  Boniface  VIII,  avec  Philip  le  Bel ;  Paris  1718.  12mo.  Jo. 
Rubeusy  in  his  Bonifacius,  cap.  xvi.  p.  137  &c.  The  other  writers  are  mentioDed 
by  Bailletf  in  his  Preface,  p.  9  &c.  Add  Boulay'a  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom. ir. 
p.  4  &c.  [and  Jo.  Gifford's  History  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  518  &c.     TV.] 

(5)  Conceminff  the  French  pontiffs,  the  writer  to  be  especially  consulted,  is 
St^hen  Bdluze,  Vita  Pontificum  Avenionensinm ;  in  two  volumes,  Paris  1693. 
4to.    The  reader  may  alao  peruse,  though  it  should  be  with  caution,  Jac.  Urn- 
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^  5.  It  is  certain,  that  this  residence  of  the  pontifis  at  Avignon 
Was  injurious,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  authority  of  the  Romish 
see.  For  the  pontiffs  being  at  a  distance,  the  CUbelline  faction 
in  Italy,  which  was  hostile  to  the  pontiffs,  assumed  greater  bold- 
ness than  formerly,  and  not  only  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  ter- 
ritories of  St.  Peter,  but  also  assailed  the  pontifical  authority  by 
their  publications.  Hence  a  number  of  cities  revolted  from  the 
popes;  Rome  itself  became  the  parent  and  fomenter  of  tu- 
mults, cabals,  and  civil  wars ;  and  the  laws  and  decrees  sent  thith- 
er from  France,  were  publicly  treated  with  contempt,  and  not 
merely  by  the  nobles,  but  also  by  the  common  citizens. (6)  A 
great  part  of  Europe  followed  the  example  of  Italy :  and  num- 
berless examples  shew,  that  the  people  of  Europe  attributed  far 
less  power  to  the  fulminations  and  decrees  issued  from  France, 
than  to  those  issued  from  Rome.  Various  seditions  therefore 
were  raised,  in  one  place  and  another,  against  the  pontiffs ;  which 
they  were  unable  to  subdue  and  put  down,  notwithstanding  the 
Inquisitors  were  most  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 

§  6.  As  the  French  pontiffs  could  derive  but  little  revenue  from 
Italy,  which  was  rent  into  factions,  seditious,  and  devastated ;  they 
were  obliged  to  devise  new  modes  of  raising  money.  They 
therefore,  not  only  sold  indulgences  to  the  people,  more  frequent- 
ly than  formerly,  to  the  great  indignation  of  kings  and  princes ; 
but  they  required  enormous  prices  to  be  paid  for  their  letters  or 
bulls  of  every  kind.  In  this  thing,  John  XXII,  showed  himself 
peculiarly  adroit  and  shrewd  ;  for  though  he  did  not  first  invent 
the  regulations  andjees  of  the  apostolic  chancery^  yet  the  Rom- 
ish writers  admit,  that  he  enlarged  them,  and  reduced  them  to  a 
more  convenient  form. (7)  He  also  is  said  to  have  imposed  that 
tribute,  which  under  the  title  of  annates  is  customarily  paid  to  the 
pontiffs ;  yet  the  first  commencement  of  it,  was  anterior  to  that 
age. (8)  Moreover,  these  French  pontiffs,  subverting  the  rights 
of  election,  assumed  the  power  of  conferring  all  sacred  offices, 

^nteval  and  his  continuators,  Histoire  de  V  Eglise  Gallicane,  Tom.  xii.  &c.  Thi« 
Jesuit,  and  his  successors  in  the  work,  arc  eloquent  and  laborious;  but  tbej often 
conceal,  artfully,  the  abominable  deeds  of  the  pontics. 

»  (6)  See  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  290,  201 ,  301 ,  309,  333;  and 
various  other  places.  Muraioriy  Antiq.  Ital.  Tom.  iii.  p.  397,401 ,  409,  &c.  Gt- 
annonty  Histoire  de  Naples,  Tom.  iii.  p.  280  &c. 

(7)  Jo.  Ciampiniy  de  V^icecancellario  ecclesiae  Roman,  p.  39  &c.  Charles  CkaiSp 
Lettres  sur  les  Jubiles,  Tom.  ii.  p.  673.  and  others. 

(8)  Bemh.  van  Espen,  Jus  Eccles.  universale,  Tom.  ii.  p.  876.  Boulay^s  Hii- 
toria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  911.  Jint.  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p. 
213.  Wilh.  Fran.  Berthierj  Dissert,  sur  les  Annates ;  in  his  Histoire  de  1'  Eglise 
Gallicane,  Tom.  xii.  p.  1  &c.  [The  Annates  were  the  first  years'  revenues  of  a 
benefice,  which  every  new  incumbent  was  required  to  remit  to  the  pontiff's  trea- 
sury. By  constantly  advancing  clergymen  from  poorer  to  richer  benefices,  and 
prooibiting  pluralities,  these  annates,  it  will  be  seen,  might  be  made  the  source 
of  immense  income,  when  levied  throughout  Christendom,  upon  all  the  number* 
less  ofiScers  in  the  churches  and  monasteries. — First  FmitSt  exacted  by  Henry 
VIII,  of  England,  were  the  annates  of  the  bishoprics,  which  the  king  took  from 
the  pope,  alter  the  reformation  in  that  country.     TV.] 
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whether  high  or  low,  according  to  their  own  pleasure :  by  which 
means  they  raised  immense  sums  of  money.  Hence  under  these 
pontiffs,  those  most  odious  terms,  reservation^  provision,  and  ex- 
pectative,  rarely  used  before,  were  now  every  where  heard ;  and 
they  called  forth  the  bitterest  complaints,  from  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  :(9)  and  these  complaints  increased  immeasurably,  when 
some  of  the  pontiffs,  as  John  XXII,  Clement  VI,  Gregory  XI, 
publicly  announced,  that  they  had  reserved  all  churches  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  would  provide  for  all  without  exception,  by 
virtue  of  the  sovereign  right  which  Christ  had  conferred  on  his 
vicars,  or  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power. (10)  By  these  and 
other  artifices  for  filling  their  treasury  and  amassing  property, 
these  indiscreet  pontifi&  increased  the  odium  of  the  apostolic  see ; 
and  thus  weakened  very  considerably  the  papal  empire,  which 
began  to  decline  from  the  times  of  Boniface. 

§  7.  Clement  V,  was  governed  all  his  life,  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.  William  de  J^oga- 
ret,  the  implacable  foe  of  Boniface  VIII,  though  excommunicat- 
ed, resolutely  prosecuted  his  own  cause  and  that  of  king  Philip, 
against  Boniface,  in  the  papal  court :  a  transaction  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  without  a  parallel.  Philip  wished  to  have  the  body  of 
Boniface  disinterred,  and  publicly  burnt.  With  great  difficulty, 
Clement  averted  this  infamy,  by  his  enu-eaties  and  advice :  but  in 
every  thing  else,  he  had  to  obey  the  king.  Accordingly  he  abro- 
gated the  laws  enacted  by  Boniface ;  granted  the  king  five  years* 
tithes ;  absolved  JSTogaret  from  all  crime,  after  imposing  on  him 
a  slight  penance,  which  he  never  performed ;  restored  the  inhab- 
itants of  Anagni  to  their  former  reputable  and  good  standing ;  and 
held  a  general  council  at  Vienne,  AD.  131 1,  that  Philip^s  plea- 
sure might  be  gratified  in  the  suppression  of  the  Templars.  In 
this  council,  likewise,  various  things  were  decided,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  whom  Clement  dared  not  offend,  being 
terrified  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  Boniface. (I I) 

§  8.  On  the  death  of  Clement,  AD.  1314,  there  were  violent 
contests  among  the  cardinals  respecting  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor, the  French  demanding  a  French  pontiff,  and  the  Italians  an 
Italian.  After  two  years,  the  French  gained  the  victory ;  and  in 
1316,  James  de  Euse,  of  Cahors,  cardinal  of  Porto,  was  made 

(9)  Stephen  Baluze^  Miscellanea,  Torn.  ii.  p.  479,  518 ;  and  his  Vitae  Pootif. 
Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  60,  63,  65,  74.  154,  156.  Gallia  Christiana  Benedictinor. 
Tom.  i.  Append,  p.  13.  Ant.  Woods  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  148,  201, 
202.     Boiuay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  911  Ac. 

(10)  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  873.  Tom.  i.  p.  285,  311,  681 
&.C.  JInt.  MaUhaeuSj  Analecta  vet.  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  349  &c.  Gallia  Christi- 
ana, Tome  i.  p.  69,  1208.  Hisloirc  du  droit  ecclesiast.  Francoii,  Tome  ii.  p. 
129  &,c. 

(11)  Besides  the  common  writers,  already  cited,  see  fVilh.  Fran.  Berthier*M 
Discours  but  le  pontifical  de  Clement  V,  in  his  Histoire  de  V  Eglise  Gallicaoe, 
Tom.  zii.  Colonia's  Histoire  litter,  da  Lyon,  Tom.  i.  p.  340.  Gallia  Christiana 
Benedictinor.  Tom.  i.  p.  1189;  and  Tom.  ii.  p.  829. 
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head  of  the  church,  and  assumed  the  pontifical  name  of  John 
XXII.  He  was  not  destitute  of  learning,  but  was  crafty,  inso- 
lent, weak,  imprudent,  and  avaricious ;  as  those  who  honor  his 
memory,  do  not  positively  deny.  He  rendered  himself  notorious, 
by  many  imprudent  and  unsuccessful  enterprizes,  but  especially 
by  his  unfortunate  contest  with  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria. 
There  was  a  contest  for  the  empire  of  Germany,  between  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria^  each  being  chosen  emperor 
by  a  part  of  the  electors  in  the  year  1314.  John  declared,  that 
the  decision  of  this  controversy  belonged  to  him.  But  Lewis 
having  conquered  his  rival  in  battle,  and  taken  him  prisoner,  in 
the  year  1322,  assumed  the  government  of  the  empire,  without 
consulting  the  pontiff,  and  refused  to  submit  a  cause,  which  had 
been  decided  by  the  sword,  to  another  trial  before  the  pontiff. 
John  was  greatly  offended  at  this ;  and  in  the  year  1324,  divest- 
ed the  emperor  of  all  title  to  the  imperial  crown.  LetoiSf  in  re- 
turn, accused  the  pontiff  of  corrupting  the  faith,  or  of  heresy ;  and 
appealed  to  the  decision  of  a  council.  Exasperated  by  this  and 
some  other  things,  the  pontiff,  in  the  year  1327,  again  divested 
the  emperor  of  all  his  authority  and  power,  and  laid  him  under 
excommunication.  In  revenge  of  this  injury,  the  emperor  in  the 
year  1328,  at  Rome,  publicly  declared  John  unworthy  of  the  pon- 
tificate ;  and  substituted  in  his  place  Peter  de  Corbieri^  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  and  one  of  those  who  disagreed  with  the  pontiff: 
and  he  assuming  the  name  of  JVicolaus  V,  crowned  Lems  as 
emperor.  But  in  the  year  1330,  this  Imperial  pontiff  voluntarily 
abdicated  his  office,  and  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
JbAn,  who  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Avignon  till  his  deatii.  Thus 
John  continued  to  reign,  in  spite  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  empe- 
ror, in  spite  of  the  pontiff.(12) 

<^  9.  On  the  side  of  Leuns^  stood  the  whole  mass  of  the  Fratri-^ 
cellii  the  Beghards  of  every  description,  and  the  Spirittmlsy  or 
more  rigid  among  the  Franciscans :  and  these  being  scattered  over 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  supported  by  the  protection  of  Lewis  j 
every  where  assailed  John  with  reproaches  and  criminations,  both 
orally  and   in  books,  and  charged  him  with  religious  apostacy. 

(12)  This  great  contest  is  to  be  learned  principally  from  the  Records  of  it, 
.which  are  published  by  Steph.  Baluze^  Vitae  Pontic  Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  512 
&c.  by  Edm.  Martens,  Theaaurua  Aneodotor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  641  &c.  by  Jo.  Geo. 
Hertoart,  in  his  Ludovicus  Imperator  defensus  contra  Bzovium,  Munschen  1618. 
4lo.  and  by  Christ.  Gewold,  in  his  Apologia  pro  Ludovico  Bavaro,  Ingoiat.  1618. 
4to.  against  the  same  Bzovius,  who  in  his  Annales  had  basely  defamed  the  char- 
acter of  this  emperor.  Add  Lu.  Wadding,  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  vii.  p.  77, 
106  &c.  Whoever  considers  attentively  the  history  of  this  contest,  will  perceive, 
that  Lewis  of  Bavaria  took  for  his  pattern,  Philip  the  Fair,  kin^  of  France.  As 
the  latter  brought  the  charge  of  heresy  against  Boniface,  so  djd  Leiois  against 
John  XXII.  iHie  French  king  employed  JVb^ar«£  and  others  as  accusers:  Dswis 
employed  [fVilliani]  Occam,  and  the  Franciscans  [MarsHius  of  Pudua,  John  of 
Ghent,  and  Ulru^  Hangoer.  TV.]  Each  wished  to  have  a  general  council  called, 
by  which  the  pontiff  should  be  hurled  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  I  omit  to 
mention  other  parallels. 
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The  pontiff  however  was  not  greatly  injured  by  these  private  at- 
tacks :  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  fell  under  the  disap- 
probation and  censure  of  nearly  the  whole  church.  For  in  the 
years  1331  and  1332,  he  taught  in  some  public  discourses,  that 
departed  souls  would  indeed  behold  Christy  but  would  not  see 
the  face  of  God,  or  the  divine  nature,  until  their  reunion  with  the 
body,  at  the  last  day.  With  this  doctrine,  Philip  VI,  the  king 
of  France,  was  highly  displeased ;  the  theologians  of  Paris  con- 
demned it,  in  1333  ;  and  both  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  pon- 
tiff were  opposed  to  it.  For  it  appeared  to  them,  that  the  pontiff 
detracted  much  from  the  blessedness  of  departed  spirits.  To  so 
great  opposition,  John^  though  naturally  pertinacious,  had  to  give 
way.  He  therefore  first  apologized  for  the  doctrine  ;  and  after- 
wards, when  near  the  point  of  death,  AD.  1334,  he  did  not  in-- 
deed  abandon  it,  but  he  qualified  it,  by  saying,  that  he  believed, 
souls  in  the  intermediate  state  saw  the  divine  essence^  so  far  as  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  unembodied  spirit  vH>uld  permit.  (13) 
But  this  declaration  did  not  satisfy  his  opposers.  Hence,  after 
various  disputes,  his  successor,  Benedict  XII,  terminated  the  con- 
troversy, according  to  the  decision  of  the  Parisian  doctors,  by 
declaring  the  true  faith  to  be,  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  when 
separate  from  the  body,  fully  and  perfectly  behold  the  divine  na- 
ture, or  God  himself.(14)  Benedict  could  do  this,  without  im- 
peaching his  predecessor  ;  for  John^  when  dying,  submitted  his 
opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  ;  lest  perhaps  he  should, 
after  death,  be  classed  among  heretics,(15) 

§  10.  On  the  death  of  John,  AD.  1334,  new  contests  between 
the  French  and  the  Italians,  respecting  the  choice  of  a  pontiff,  di- 
vided the  college  of  cardinals.  But,  near  the  close  ot  the  year, 
James  Foumier^  a  Frenchman,  cardinal  of  St.  Prisca,  was  cho- 
sen ;  and  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XIL  Historians  allow 
him  the  praise  of  being  an  upright  and  honest  man,  and  void  alike 
of  avarice  and  the  love  of  power.(16)  During  his  reign,  the  con- 
troversy with  the  emperor  Lewis  was  at  rest.  For  although  he 
did  not  restore  him  to  church  communion,  being  prevented,  as  is 

(13)  See  Stephen  Baiuze,  Vitae  pontif.  Avenionens.  Tom.  i.  p.  175, 177,  182, 
197,  221,  786  Ifc.  Lu.  Dachery,  Spicileg.  Scriptor.  veter.  Tom.  i^.  760.  ed.  vet. 
Jo.  Launoif  Historia  Gymnasii  Navarr.  P.  i  c.  vii.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P.  i.  p. 
319.  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  235, 250.  Lu.  Wadding,  Annales 
Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  371.  Tom.  vii.  p.  145.  Jac.  Eckardy  Scriptores  Praedicator. 
Tom.i.  p.599.  608. 

(14)  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenionens.  Tom.  i.  p.  197,  216,  221,  224,  226  Ac. 

(15)  ["  All  this  pope's  heretical  fancies  about  the  Beatific  Visionwere  nothing 
in  comparison  witn  a  vile  and  most  enormous  practical  heresy  that  was  found  in 
bis  co^rs  after  bis  death,  viz.  five  and  twemOy  miUiojis  of  fiorinsj  of  which  there 
were  eighteen  in  specie,  and  the  rest  in  plate,  jewels,  crowns,  mitres,  and  other 
preeious  baubles,  all  which  he  bad  squeezed  out  of  the  people  and  the  iorenor 
clergy  during  his^ontificate.     See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  Livr.  xciv.  §  39."     ^««*] 

rSS)  See  the  Fragmenta  Historiae  Romanae,  in  Muratoris  ^ntiquit.  It^ie. 
Tom  iii.  p.  275.  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenionens.  Tom.  i.  p.  205,  218,  240  dtc. 
Botday'iHxslonti  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  253  ^. 
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reported  by  the  king  of  France,  yet  he  did  not  attempt  any  tiling 
against  him.  He  saw  the  existing  evils  in  the  church  :  and  some 
of  them,  as  far  as  he  could,  he  removed  :  in  particular,  he  labored 
to  reform,  by  decrees  and  ordinances,  the  sects  of  monks,  both 
the  mendicant  and  the  opulent  orders.  But  death  removed  him, 
when  he  was  contemplating  more  and  greater  changes,  AD.  1342. 
Lay  superstition  out  of  the  account,  which  was  the  common  fault 
of  the  age,  and  we  shall  find  nothing,  to  prevent  our  declaring 
this  pontiff  to  be  a  man  of  a  right  spirit. 

§  II.  Of  a  different  spirit  was  his  successor,  Clement  VI,  who 
was  likewise  a  Frenchman,  named  Peter  Roger,  and  cardinal  of  St. 
Nereus  and  St.  Achilles.  Without  stating  all  his  censurable  deeds, 
I  observe,  that  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  John  XXII,  by  his  pro^ 
visions  and  reservations  of  churches;  which  was  evidence  of  his 
base  avarice  :  and  further  that  he  conferred  the  most  important 
spiritual  offices  on  foreigners  and  Italians ;  which  produced  con- 
troversy between  him  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England  : 
and  lastly,  tliat  he  exhibited  the  arrogance  and  pride  of  his  heart, 
among  other  things,  by  renewing  the  war  with  Lewis  the  Bavarian. 
For  in  the  year  1343,  he  hurled  new  thunders  at  the  emperor  : 
and  finding  these  to  be  contemned  by  Lewis,  in  the  year  1346, 
he  devoted  him  again  to  execration  ;  and  persuaded  the  princes 
of  Germany  to  elect  Charles  IV,  son  [grandson]  to  Henry  VII, 
for  their  emperor.  A  civil  war  would  now  have  broke  out  in 
Germany,  had  not  the  death  of  Lewis  in  1347,  prevented  it. 
CZemen^  followed  him  to  the  grave,  in  1352,  famous  for  nothing, 
but  his  zeal  for  exalting  the  m^esty  of  the  pontiffs,  and  for  an- 
nexing to  the  patrimony  of  St.  reter,  Avignon  which  he  bought 
of  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples.(17) 

^12.  There  was  more  moderation  and  probity  in  Innocent  VI, 
or  Stephen  Albert,  a  Frenchman,  previously  bishop  of  Ostia ; 
who  governed  the  church  ten  years,  and  died  AD.  1362.  He  fa- 
vored his  own  relatives  too  much  ;  but  in  other  respects,  he  en- 
couraged the  pious  and  the  well  informed,  held  the  monks  to  their 
duty,  abstained  from  reserving  churches,  and  did  many  things 
worthy  of  commendation.  His  successor,  William  Grimoard, 
abbot  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  who  assumed  the  name  of  t/r- 
ban  V,  was  also  free  from  great  fauhs,  if  we  except  those  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  the  office  of  a  pope.  Overcome  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  Romans,  he  removed  to  Rome  in  the  year 
1367  ;  but  returned  again  to  Avignon  in  1370,  in  order  to  make 
peace  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  king  of  France  ;  and 
died  there  the  same  year.(18) 

(17)  [Bio^raphicii  of  this  pontiff  raoy  be  found  in  DaluzCy  V'ltae  Pontif.  Avnnio- 
nens.  Tom.  i.  p.  143  &c.  and  in  Mvratori's  Scriptorea  rerum  Italic.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii. 
p.  550  &c.     Schl.-]  ^ 

(18)  [Of  these  popes  aUo,  there  are  several  biog»nphic8 :  of  Innocent  rf,  in 
BoZuzs,  Vitae  Pontif  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  321  ^tc.  and  in  Muratori,  Scriptores  re- 
rum  Italicar.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii,  p.  589  &c.  and  of  Vrhan  V.  in  BnJvzey  I.  c.  p.  363 
Ac.  and  in  Muf atari,  I.  c.  p.  642 S^-c.     ScM] 
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§  13.  He  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Roger ^  a  Frenchman  of 
noble  birth,  under  the  pontifical  name  of  Gregory  XI.  He  was 
inferior  to  his  predecessors  in  virtue,  but  ej^ceeded  them  in  ener- 
gy and  audacity.  Under  him,  great  and  dangerous  commotions 
disturbed  Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome.  The  Florentines  especial- 
ly, waged  fierce  war  with  the  Romish  church,  and  were  success- 
ful in  it.(19)  To  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Italy,  and  recover  the 
territories  and  cities  taken  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Grego-' 

3r,  in  the  year  1376,  transferred  his  residence  from  Avignon  to 
ome.  One  Catharine,  a  virgin  of  Sens,  whom  that  credulous 
age  took  to  be  a  prophetess  divinely  inspired,  came  to  Avignon, 
and  by  her  exhortations  greatly  contributed  to  this  measure.(20) 
But  Gregory  soon  after  repented  of  his  removal ;  for  by  Uieir 
long  absence  from  Italy,  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs  was  so  fallen 
there,  that  the  Romans  and  the  Florentines  had  no  scruple  to  in- 
sult and  abuse  him  in  various  ways.  He  therefore  purposed  to 
return  to  Avignon  ;  but  was  prevented  by  death,  which  removed 
him  from  earth,  in  the  year  1378.(21) 

§  14  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI,  the  cardinals  being  as- 
sembled to  provide  for  a  successor,  the  Roman  people,  fearing  lest 
a  Frenchman  should  be  elected,  who  should  remove  to  AvignoDi 
with  furious  clamors  and  threats  demanded,  that  an  Italian  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  without  delay.  The  terrified 
cardinals  proclaimed  Bartholomew  de  PregnanOj  who  was  a  Ne- 
apolitan by  birth,  and  archbishop  of  Bari,  to  be  elected  pontiff; 
and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  This  new  pontiff  by  his 
coarse  manners,  his  injudicious  severity,  and  his  intolerable 
haughtiness,  alienated  the  minds  of  all  from  him,  but  especially 
die  cardinals.  These  therefore  withdrew  to  Foadi,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  there  created  another  pontiff,  Robert 
count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII ;  alleging, 
that  Urban  was  elected  only  in  pretence,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
rage  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Which  of  these  was  the  legitimate 
and  true  pontiff,  still  remains  *mcertain ;  nor  can  it  be  fully  as- 
certained from  the  Records  and  documents,  which  have  been 
published  in  great  abundance  by  both  parties.(22)     Urban  con- 

(19)  See  liere,  especially,  the  Enistolae  CoJucii  Salutati,  wiilten  in  the  name 
of  the  Florentines,  Part  i.  p.  47—100,  p.  148,  162,  and  the  Preface  to  Part  ii,  p. 
18.     I  use  the  new  edition  at  Florence,  by  Lauv.  Mechus. 

(20)  See  Longveval,  Histoire  de  l'  Eglise  Gallicane,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  159,  192. 
(2i;  [He  was  the  son  of  WiUiam,  earl  of  Beaufort,  and  brother's  son  to  po|ra 

CUment  VI.  His  last  Will,  which  is  in  Dackerys  Spicile^.  Tom.  iii.  p.  378,  m 
worthy  of  notice,  as  he  there  very  frankly  acknowledges  his  faults.  His  biogra- 
phy is  in  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontif  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  426  &c.  and  in  Mur«tari*M 
Scriptoies  rerum  Italic.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  645  &c.     Sckl.] 

(^)  See  the  records  and  documents,  in  Caes.  Egasse  de  Boulai/s  Hifftoria 
Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  463  ^.  in  Lu.  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  ix.  p. 
12  dtc.  in  Steph.  Baluze's  Vitae  Pontif  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  442,  998  &c.  and  m 
the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  April,  p.  726  &c.  Theie  are  also  some  unpublished 
doeuments  in  my  possession,  which  throw  much  light  on  this  controversy,  j©t 
do  not  decide  it.     [I'he  whole  question  must  be  tried  according  to  ecclesiastical 
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tinued  at  Rome :  Clement  removed  to  Avignon  in  France.  The 
cause  of  Clement  was  espoused  by  France,  Spain,  Scotland, 
Sicily,  and  Cyprus :  the  other  countries  of  Europe  acknowledged 
Urban  for  the  true  vicegerent  of  Christ. 

§  16.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Latin  church,  as  existing  under 
one  head,  came  to  an  end,  at  the  death  of  Gregory  XI ;  and  that 
most  unhappy  disunion  ensued,  which  is  usually  denominated  the 
great  Schism  of  the  West.  (23)  For  during  50  years,  the  church 
had  two  or  three  heads  :  and  the  contemporary  pontiffs  assailed 
each  other,  with  excommunications,  maledictions,  and  hostile 
measures.  The  calamities  and  distress  of  those  times,  are  inde- 
scribable. For  besides  the  perpetual  contentions  and  wars,  be- 
tween the  pontifical  factions,  which  were  ruinous  to  great  num- 
bers, involving  them  in  the  loss  of  life  or  of  property  ;  nearly  all 
sense  of  religion  was  in  many  places  extinguished,  and  wicked- 
ness daily  acquired  greater  impunity  and  boldness ;  the  clergy, 
previously  corrupt,  now  laid  aside  even  the  appearance  of  piety 
and  godliness,  while  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's  vicege- 
rents were  at  open  war  with  each  other ;  and  the  conscientious 
people,  who  believed  no  one  could  be  saved  without  living  in  sub- 
jection to  Christ's  vicegerent,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  per- 
plexity and  anxiety  of  mind. (24)  Yet  both  the  church  and  the 
state  received  very  considerable  advantages  from  these  great  ca- 
kmitfes.  For  the  nerves  of  the  pontifical  power  were  cut,  by 
these  dissensions,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  restored  ;  and 
kings  and  princes,  who  had  before  been  in  a  sense  the  servants  of 
the  pontifis,  now  became  their  judges  and  ihasters.  Moreover 
great  numbers,  possessing  some  measure  of  discernment,  despi- 
sed and  disregarded  these  pontiffs,  who  could  fight  for  empire ;  and 
committed  themselves  and  their  salvation  into  the  hands  of  GJod, 
and  acknowledged  that  the  church  and  religion  might  remain  and 
be  safe,  without  any  visible  head  of  the  church. 

§  16.  On  the  death  of  Urban  V/kD.  1389,  the  Italian  cardin- 
als, his  partizans,  elected  for  his  successor  at  Rome  Peter  Thorn- 
aceUiy  a  Neapolitan,  known  among  the  pontiffs  by  the  name  of 
JSoni/oce  IX.  And  Clement  YU,  dying  in  the  year  1394,  the 
French  cardinals  appointed  as  his  successor,  Peter  de  Luna,  a 

law;  and  according  to  that,  both  elections  were  undoubtedly  linble  to  excep- 
tions.    Schl.li 

(23)  For  an  account  of  this  Bchisni,  see  Peter  Puteanus  {de  Puy)j  Histoire  du 
Scbisme  qui  a  ^t^  en  1*  Eglise  depuis  1'  an  1378.  jusqu'en  V  an  14^.  Paris  1G54. 
4to.  which,  as  the  Prefaee  informs  us,  was  compiled  from  documents  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  king  of  France,  and  is  worthy  of  credit.  Neither  is  Lewis  Matm- 
hourg*3  Histoire  du  grand  Schisme  d'  Occident,  to  be  despised;  though  the  wri- 
ter is  here  and  there  manifestly  partial.  Many  documents  are  contained  in  Btm" 
lay's  Uisloria  Acnd.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  and  v.  and  Edm.  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotoi.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1074  ^.  The  common  writers,  as  Alexander,  RaywUd,  Bzovius, 
SpandanuSy  Du  Pin,  I  omit  to  name  as  usual. 

(24)  On  the  great  evils  of  this  schism,  there  are  direct  remarks,  in  the  His- 
toire du  droit  publique  eccles.  Fran9oi8,  Tom.  ii.  p.  166,  193, 302  &c. 
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Spaniard,  who  assumed  the  D^me  of  Benedict  XIII.  In  the  mean 
time,  kings,  princes,  bishops,  and  theologians,  proposed  and  at'- 
tempted  various  methods  for  extinguishing  this  schism.  The  sa-» 
fest  and  best  method,  it  was  generally  thought,  was  that  of  volun- 
tary resignation,  (via  cessionis,)  as  they  expressed  it.(25)  But 
neither  of  the  pontiff  could  be  induced  to  resign,  either  by  en-* 
treaties,  or  threats,  or  promises.  The  French  church,  greatly 
displeased  by  this  obstinacy,  in  the  year  1397,  withdrew  itself 
from  the  dominion  and  authority  of  both  pontiffs,  in  a  council  held 
at  Paris.  This  decree  being  published  in  the  year  1398,  Bene" 
diet  XIII,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  by  order  of  Charles  VI, 
king  of  France,  in  his  own  palace  at  Avignon. (26) 

§  17.  The  vices  and  faults  of  the  great  body  of  the  monks^ 
were  seen  even  by  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  especially  by  i  r 
ClemenY^I,  who  looked  upon  them  with  abhorrence,  and  la-  V 
bored  to  cure  and'remove  them  :  but  the  vast  and  difficult  under- 
taking was  unsuccessful.  The  principal  monks,  and  indeed  the 
leading  men  in  the  church,  were  the  mendicants,  particularly  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  ;  by  whose  counsels  and  pleasure, 
every  thing  of  importance  was  transacted,  both  at  the  court  of 
Rome  and  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  So  high  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  those  brethren,  for  sanctity  and  for  influence  with  God, 
that  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  both  sexes,  some  while  in 
health,  and  others  when  sick  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  death, 
wished  to  be  received  into  their  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  favor  of  God.  Many  carefully  inserted  in  their  last  wills, 
that  they  would  have  their  corpses  wrapped  in  a  sordid  Domini- 
can or  Franciscan  garment,  and  be  buried  among  the  mendicants. 
For  the  amazing  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  age,  led  people 
to  believe,  that  those  would  find  Christ  a  gracious  judge  at  the 
last  day,  who  should  appear  before  bis  tribunal  associated  with 
the  mendicant  monks. 

(25)  [In  reality,  the  univerBity  of  Paris  proposed  three  ways  of  terminating 
the  schism :  tho  voluntary  resignation  of  both  (via  cessionis)  ;  an  agreement  be- 
tween them  (via  compromissi)  ;  and  reference  to  the  decision  of  a  general  coun* 
eiJ  (via  deiiberationis  per  conciliam  universale).  Among  all  these,  that  by  re- 
signation was  thought  to  be  the  easiest :  but  this  supposed  the  pontiffs  to  be  in- 
genuous, and  to  make  the  ^ood  of  the  church  their  primary  object;  which  was 
not  the  fact.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  project,  the  king  and  the  nobler  of  France, 
with  the  university  of  Paris,  used  all  their  exertions,  after  the  death  of  Clement^ 
to  prevent  a  new  election  ad  Avignon.  But  the  cardinals  were  of  a  different 
mind.  They  went  into  conclave,  and  elected  Benedicl  XIII,  yet  previously 
binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  tlie  person  elected,  on  the  return  of 
tranquillity,  should  himself  labor  to  bring  about  a  resignation  of  both,  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cardinals  should  see  it  to  be  best.  But  neither  Benedict  nor  his 
opposer  Boniface^  would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  resignation.  The  pleasure 
and  the  honor  of  being  pope,  outweighed  all  considerations  of  patriotism.  And 
it  was  not  till  the  next  century,  that  the  church  was  so  happy  as  to  see  this 
schism  removed.     Schl.'\ 

(26)  Besides  the  common  writers,  see  Longuevalle,  Histoire  de  1'  Eglise  Galli- 
cane,  Tome  xiv.  and  the  Records  themselves^  in  Bovlay's  Hbtoria  Acad.  Paris. 
Tom.  iv.  p.  82D  &c. 
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^18.  But  this  high  reputation  and  vast  influeoce  of  the  men- 
dicants, inflaroed  still  more  the  hatred,  which  had  long  burned 
against  them  almost  universally,  in  the  higher  and  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  in  the  other  monks,  and  in  the  universities.  Hence 
there  was  scarcely  a  country  of  Europe,  or  a  university,  in  which 
one  might  not  see  bishops,  priests,  and  theologians,  eagerly  con- 
tending against  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans ;  who,  by  means 
of  the  great  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  pontiffs,  every 
where  undermined  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church,  and  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  direction  of  all  religious  matters.  In 
England,  the  university  of  Oxford  firmly  resisted  the  Domini- 
cans :(27)  and  Richard  of  Armagh,(i8)  Henry  Crump,  JVorris, 
and  others,  assailed  with  great  energy  all  the  mendicant  orders.(29) 
The  most  zeabus  of  these,  Richard  of  Armagh,  went  to  the  court 
o{  Innocent  VI,  in  the  year  1356,  and  there  plead  the  cause  of 
the  church  against  them,  with  amazing  ardor,  until  his  death  in 
1360.(30)  In  France,  various  persons,  and  among  them  those 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  labored  in  a  more  private  way,  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  mendicants  :(3n  but  John  de  Polliac,  a 
doctor  of  theology,  publicly  denied,  tiiat  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  had  power  to  grant  absolution  to  persons  confessing 
sins  to  them,  or  that  the  pontiffs  were  able  to  give  them  such 
power,  so  long  as  the  canon,  called  omnis  utriusque  sexus,  re- 
mained in  force :  whence  he  inferred,  that  those  who  would  be 
sure  of  salvation,  must  confess  their  sins  to  their  parish  priests, 
notwithstanding  they  had  absolution  from  the  monks.     But  all 

(27)  Se.QJ9nt.  Wood's  Anliq.  Oxoniena.  Tom.  i.  p.  150,  154, 196  &c. 

(28)  [Richard  fitz-Ralpkf  or  Richard  RadttlpkuSjW^s  a  native  oflreland,  pro- 
fcsdor  of  tlieolosy  at  Oxford,  much  esteemed  oy  king  Richard  III,  of  England, 

f  created  b}-  biin  denn  of  Litchfield,  and  AD.  1333,  cbancellur  of  Oxford.  Id  the 
year  1347,  Clement  VI,  by  bis  pontifical  right  of  provision ,  constituted  bim  arrh- 
bishop  uf  Arniuj^h  in  Ireland.  He  strenuously  opjiosed  the  mendicants,  both  be- 
fiire,  and  af\cr  ins  elevation  to  the  see  of  Armagh.  While  at  Oxford,  be  exposed 
their  vain  and  proud  poverty,  in  his  publio  lectures  ;  and  w^ben  a  bishop,  ho  came 
out  still  more  powerfully  against  them.  In  1356,  he  came  to  London,  and  there 
published  in  nis  preaching  nine  theses  asainst  them.  They  now  accused  bim 
to  the  pope  of  heresy,  and  caused  bim  to  be  cited  to  Avignon.  He  went  there, 
and  after  three  years  attendance,  bis  cause  not  being  yet  decided,  he  was  remo- 
ved by  death,  AD.  1360.  He  has  led  us  a  number  of  sermons  ;  a  Summa,  seu 
Libri  xix.  ad  versus  errorcs  Armenorum ;  and  bis  defense  against  the  mendi- 
cants, delivered  at  Avienon  in  1357;  besides  several  sermons  and  tracts,  never 
published.  A  little  bc^re  his  death,  an  Irish  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
waa  found  concealed  in  a  wall  of  his  church,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  his 
production.     Tr.] 

(29)  See  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxoniens.  Tom.  i.  p.  181,  182,  Tom.  ii.  p.  61,  62. 
Baluzty  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  338,  950.  Bovlatfs  Hisloria  Acad. 
Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  336.     Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  viii.  p.  126. 

(30)  See  Rich.  Simon's  Lettres  choisies*  Tome  i.  p.  164  &c.  I  have  before  me, 
in  manuscript,  b}^  Bartholomew  de  Brisaco,  (provincial  of  the  Dominicans  for 
Germany,)  Solutiones  oppositae  Ricbardi,  Armachani  Archiepiscopi,  proposi- 
tionibus  conira  Mendicautes  in  curia  Romana  coram  pontifice  et  cardinalibus 
fiictis,  AD.  1360. 

(31)  See  Jo.  Launoi,  de  Canone:  Omnis  utriusque  sexus;  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  i. 
P.  i.  p.  271,  274,  287  &c.  i?aZMze,Vitae  Pontif  Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  10.  and  Mia- 
cellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  253.     Dacheryf  Spicileg.  Scriptor  voter.  Tom.  i.  p.  112  &c. 
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these  adversaries  effected  little  or  nothing  ;  for  the  pontifb  vigo- 
rously defended  these  their  best  friends  and  supporters,  against 
ail  attacks  secret  or  open.  The  opinion  oi  John  de  Poll iac  w^s 
condemned  by  a  special  decree  of  John  XXLI,  iu  the  year 
1321.(32) 

^  19.  But  among  all  the  foes  of  the  mendicant  orders,  no  one 
has  obtained  greater  fame  both  good  and  ill,  among  posterity, 
than  John  fVickliffej  an  Englishman,  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Lutterworth,  a  man  of 
an  acute  mind,  and,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  of  great  learn- 
ning.  After  the  example  of  Richard  of  Armagh,  and  many  oth- 
er of  the  best  men  in  liis  country,  he  in  the  year  1360,  first  vig- 
orously defended  the  rights  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  against 
the  sects  that  professed  voluntary  poverty,  at  the  same  time 
slightly  censuring  also  the  pontiffs,  who  were  their  chief  patrons : 
nor  did  any  lover  of  his  country,  consider  him  as  criminsd  on  this 
account.  Afterwards,  when  Simon  Langham^  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  deprived  him  of  the  wardenshipof  Canterbury  Hall 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  AD.  1367,  and  appointed  a  monk  to 
succeed  him,  and  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Urban  V,  to  whom  he 
appealed,  confirmed  the  decission  of  the  archbishop ;  Wickliffe  as- 
sailed with  greater  freedom,  not  only  all  the  monks  and  their  mo- 
rals, but  also  the  power  oi  the  pontiffs,  and  some  other  things, 
both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  discourses.  From  this  he  proceed- 
ed still  farther,  and  in  various  treatises,  refuted,  a  large  part  of 
the  prevailing  opinions  on  religious  subjects ;  exhorted  the  people 
to  read  the  sacred  volume ;  translated  the  scriptures  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  his  own  hands ;  and  expressed  abhorrence  of 
the  prevailing  gross  superstition.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that 
neither  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  were  free  from  errors,  nor  bis 
life  void  of  faults ;  and  yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  he  advocated 
many  things,  that  were  wise,  and  true,  and  profitable. (33) 

§  20.  The  monks,  whom  Wickliffe  had  especially  offended, 
commenced  a  great  religious  process  against  him  in  the  pontifical 
court  o{  Gregory  XI,  who  in  the  year  1378,  commanded  Simon 
Sudbury  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  try  the  cause  in  a  council 
at  London.  From  this  imminent  peril,  Wickliffe  escaped  unharm- 
ed, through  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  other  no- 
blemen, who  were  his  friends.  And  as  Gregory  XI,  died  soon 
after,  and  the  fatal  schism  in  the  Latin  church  ensued,  one  pontiff 
reigning  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Avignon,  this  controversy  re- 
mamed  long  suspended.  Upon  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs, 
William  de  Courtenay^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  revived  the 

(32)  It  yvM  published  by  Edm.  Mariene^  Thosaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  i.  p.  13(i8. 
Add  Stifh.  Btduze,  Vitne  Ponlif.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  132,  J 82.  &c. 

^33)  If  IB  DialogrieSf  in  four  Books^  have  hUely  been  reprinted,  Franc  fort  nnd 
Leipsic  1753  4tn.  from  which  may  be  learned,  not  indeed  all  bis  opinions,  but 
the  general  objects  at  which  he  aimed,  and  the  spirit  oi  the  man. 
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controversy,  In  1385,  and  urged  it  on  with  great  vehemence,  in 
two  councils,  the  one  held  at  London,  and  the  other  at  Oxford. 
The  result  was,  that  of  the  eighteen  [twenty-four]  opinions,  for 
which  the  monks  accused  him,  nine  were  condemned  as  heresies, 
and  fifteen  as  errors  ;  but  Wickliffe  himself  returned  in  safety  to 
Lutterworth,  where  he  died  in  tranquillity  AD.  1387.  By  what 
means  he  escaped  this  latter  peril,  which  was  greater  than  the 
former,  whether  by  the  favor  of  the  court,  or  by  denying  and  ab- 
juring the  opinions  in  controversy,  does  not  appear.(34)     He  left 

(34)  A  formal  biography  of  this  ven^  noted  man,  was  composed  by  John  Lew- 
isj  "The  History  of  the  Tifo  and  sufl^rings  of  John  Wicklifto ;  London   1720. 
6vo."     He  also  published  the  JWio  Testament^  in  an  English  translation,  by  John 
IVickHffe  from  the  Latin  version  called  the   Vulgate,  London   1731.  Fol.  with  a 
learned  Preface,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Wickliffe.     [Hi« 
life  is  also  given  in  Gilpin's  Lives  of  the  Reformers,  Lond.  1800,  2  vol.  8vo.  in 
Middfeton's  Bio^raphiaEvangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  I  <&c.  and  in  Milner's  History  of  the 
»     church.  Cent.  xiv.  ch.  iii.]     The  DocvmeiUs  in  relation  to  his  trials,  are  In  Dav. 
Wilkin  s  Concilia  magnae  Britanniae  et  Hibcrn.  Tom.  iii.  p.  1U>4*^.  150  4'^. 
Add  Botilai/s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  450  ^-r.     Ant.  Wood's  Antiq. 
Oiconiens.  Tom.  i.  p.  183  ^.  liiG  ^,.  and  in  other  places.     [John  Wickliffe.  or 
ds  Wickliffe,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Wickliffe,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire, 
nhout  AD.  1324;  was  sent  early  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  commoner  of  Queen's' 
College,  and  afterwards  of  Merton,  in  which  he  became  a  fellow.     Merton  col- 
lege about  this  time  contained  the  following  eminent  men,   Walter  Barley,  Will" 
itim  Occam,   Thomas  Bradicardinc,  Simon  Mepham,  Simon  Islip,  and    Geoffry 
CluiueeT.     Wickliffe  was  a  hard  student,  a  profound  scholar,  a  sarcastic  writer, 
and  a  subtle  disputant.     Philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  theology  were  his  favorite 
studies.     In  the  year  1 360,  he  distinguished  himself,  by  becoming  the  advocate 
of  the  university  B|[ainst  the  mendicant  monks,  who  infringed  the  laws  of  the 
university, and  enticed  the  students  away  to  their  monasteries.     Wicklife,  who&e 
English  style  was  excellent  for  that  age,  wrote  various  tracts  against  them,  and 
disputed  against  them,  with  great  success.     In  1301,  he  was  made  maMer  of  Ba- 
Uol  college;  and  four  years  after,  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.     In  ^267,  Lang' 
ham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ejected  him  from  the  wardenship;  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  who  delayed  his  decision  three  >'ears,  during  which  Wickliffe 
was  severely  lasliing  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  did  not  spare  the   pontiif.     In 
1370^  cardinal  Andruynus,  the  papal  commissioner,  decided  tie  cause  against 
Wicldiffe.     Soon  after,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  the  diocess  of 
Lincoln,  through   the  favor  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  which  be  held  till  bis 
death,  a^id  in  which  he  was  a  most  active  and  faithful  pastor.     In  1372,  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.  D.  and  now  rend  lectures  on  theolog}^  at  Oxford,  with  great  ap- 
plause.    He  here  attacked  not  only  the  monks,  but  also  the  iK>pe  and  the  clergy ; 
and  confuted  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day,  both  as  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity^ and  the  constitution  of  the  christian  church.     In  1374,  the  king  appoint- 
ed him  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  j)ope,  to  remonstrate  against  the  papal 
reservation  of  churches.     After  this  he  inveighed  still  more  boldly  against  the 
pope,  in  his  lectures,  calling  him  ''  Antichrist,  tne  proud,  worldly  priest  of  Rome, 
and  the  most  cursed  of  clippers  and  purse  cutters."     Ho  also  inveighed  against 
the  prelates.     In  1376,  the  monks  drew  up  nineteen  articles,  extracted  from  his 
publie  lectures  and  sermons,  which  they  sent  to  the  pope.    The  principal  of  these 
were  :  "  That  there  is  one  only  universal  church,  consisting  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  jnedestinate. — That  the  eucharist,  after  consecration,  was  not  the  real  body 
of  Christ,  but  only  an  emblem  or  sign  of  it. — that  the  church  of  Rome  was  no 
more  the  head  of  the  universal  church,  than  any  other  church  :  and  that  St.  Pe- 
ter had  no  greater  authority  ^iven  him,  than  the  rest  of  the  apostles. — That  the 
pope  had   no  more  jurisdiction,  in  the  exercise  of  the  keys,  than  any  other 
/>ne*<.— That  if  the  church  misbehaved,  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious,  to 
dispossess  her  of  her  temporalities. — That  when  a  prince  or  temporal  lord  was 
convinced,  that  the  church  made  an  ill  use  of  her  endowments,  he  was  bound,  under 
pain  of  damnation,  to  take  them  awa^.— That  the  sospel  was  sufficient,  to  direct 
a  christian  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. — That  neither  the  pope,  nor  any  other 
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a  great  number  of  followers,  both  in  England,  and  out  of  England, 
who  were  denominated  Wickliffiies^  and  by  a  vulgar  term  of  re^ 
proach  brought  from  Belgium  into  England,  Lollards;  and  these 
were  every  where  grievously  persecuted,  by  the  Inquisitors  and 
other  instruments  of  the  pontiffs.  Hence  the  council  of  Constance, 
AD.  1415,  condemned  the  memory  and  the  opinions  of  WicUiffls 
in  a  solemn  decree  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  in  the  year  1428, 
his  bones  were  dug  up,  and  publicly  burnt. 

^21.  These  numerous,  ingenious,  and  respectable  adversaries, 
were  utterly  unable  to  bring  the  mendicant  orders  to  give  up  their 
excessive  pride  and  superstition,  and  to  cease  from  deceiving  the 
multitude  with  opinions  injurious  often  to  the  divine  character  and 
to  religion.  The  Franciscans,  in  extolling  the  excellence  of  their 
institution,  which  they  contended  was  the  very  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  eulogizing  the  founder  of  their  order,  whom  they 
impudently  represented  as  another  Christ,  or  as  in  all  things  like 
to  Christ,  exceeded  all  bounds  of  sobriety  and  reverence  for  ^he 
Savior.  Yet  the  Roman  pontiffs  patronized  this  madness,  by  their 
letters  and  decrees,  in  which  they  declared  the  absurd  fable  of 

t>re1atey  ought  to  have  prisons  for  the  punishing  offenders  Hj^inst  Ihb  cfisciplin^ 
of  the  church." — On  the  second  of  May,  1377,  the  pope  issued  ^e  bolls,  ad- 
dressed to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  (who  were  di- 
rected to  try  the  charged,)  to  the  king,  ^who  was  desired  to  assist  the  bishops,)  and 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  (ordering  tnem  to  deliver  up  the  accused).  The  king 
died,  before  the  bulls  arrived:  the  univeisity  treated  theirs  with  contempt:  the 
prelates  determined  to  proceed  against  him  ;  and  therefore  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear before  them  at  London,  wiinin  thirty  days.  During  that  interval  parliament 
met,  and  deliberated,  whether  they  might  lawfully  refuse  to  send  treasure  out 
of  the  kingdom,  when  the  pope  required  it  to  be  sent.  The  resolution  of  thil 
doubt  was  referred,  by  the  king  and  parliament^  to  doctor  Wickliffe;  who  answer- 
ed that  it  was  lawful,  and  undertook  to  prove  it  .so,  by  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  Christ.  Ho  now  appeared  before  his  judges,  attended  by  the  nuke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  the  lord  marsual  earl  Percy.  A  vast  conc-ourse  was  assembled.  Some 
altercations  ensued  between  the  bishops  and  the  two  noblemen,  the  assembly 
was  in  commotion,  and  Wkklifft  was  conducted  off  in  safety  by  his  patrons,  with- 
out having  any  trial.  He  w^s  then  summoned  to  appear  at  Lambeth.  He  did 
so,  and  presented  a  paper  explanatory  of  tho  charges,  which  the  bishope  thought 
best  to  admit  as  sntislactory.  The  next  year,  X97S,  the  pope  died  ;  and  the  com^ 
mission  to  the  two  English  prelates  to  try  the'  case  of  Wickliffe,  of  course,  wa* 
at  an  end.  Wichiiffe  in  his  lectures,  sermons,  and  writings,  now  embraced  eyery 
opportunity  of  exposing  the  Romish  court,  and  detecting  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
and  the  monks.  In  13dl,  he  published  sixteen  Theses  against  transubstadtia- 
tion  \  and  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  expressly  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  real 

frcsenoe.  The  vice  chancellor  and  eleven  doctors,  now  condemned  his  doctrine, 
n  138S,  William  Courtney  was  translated  from  the  see  of  London  to  the  archl- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  now  becan  another  process  against  WiekUfi, 
whom  he  summoned  to  appear  at  London  oefbre  commisaioDers  appointed  to  tiy 
him.  He  was  dissuaded  nv  his  friends  from  appearing;  but  the  university  sent 
a  letter  in  his  favor,  testii^ing  fully  to  his  learning,  piety,  and  soundness  in  the 
faith.  Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  and  the  arguments  of  his  able  counsel- 
lors, fourteen  of  his  conclusions  uTBre  pronounced  heretical  or  erroneous.  Soon 
afler  he  left  Oxford  in  1382,  Wickliffe  bad  a  slight  shock  of  the  palsy;  yet  he 
continued  to  preach  till  1384,  when  he  was  seized  again,  in  his  pulpit  at  Lutter- 
worth, more  violently  ;  fell  down,  was  carried  home,  and  shortly  after  expired, 
aged  sixty  years. — His  works  were  a  vast  number  of  tracts  on  doctrinal  and  prae« 
tical  subjects  in  theology,  against  the  prevailing  errors  and  vices  of  the  times, 
Ac.    See  Middleton's  Biographia  Evangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  1  6tc.     Jr.] 
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the  stigmata  or  five  wounds,  impressed  upon  St.  Francis  by  die 
Savior  himself  on  mount  Alvernus,  to  be  highly  credible,  nay  un- 
questionably true.(35)  They  also  suffered  to  go  abroad  without 
censure,  and  even  approved  and  commended,  an  impious  piece 
stuffed  with  monstrous  and  absurd  tales,  entitled  The  book  of  the 
conformities  of  St.  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ  ;  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1385,  by  Bartholomew  Albizi^  a  Franciscan  of  risa, 
with  the  applause  of  his  order.  This  infamous  book,  in  which 
the  Son  of  God  is  put  upon  a  level  with  a  vile  and  miserable  man, 
is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  impious  arrogance  and  religious 
stupidity  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  of  the  consummate  indis- 
cretion of  the  pontiffs  in  extolling  and  recommending  these 
iriars.(36) 

(36)  The  fiible  of  the  Stiamata  impressed  upon  Francis  by  Je8us  Christ,  is 
tery  well  known ;  nor  are  tlie  pontifical  letters  unknown,  by  which  belief  rn 
tbiff  fiible  is  commindedi  and  which  are  published  with  grooi  caic,  in  particular, 
hjJVaddingy  in  his  Annates  Aiinuruni,  Tom.  viii.  and  '\x.  [Tiie  story  of  these 
9tignuUay  M  related  by  Borutventura,  the  biographer  of  Francis y  (de  Vita  S.  patris 
Franciscii  cap.  13)  is  briefly  this  :  that  Francis  two  years  before  bis  death,  retired, 
as  was  bis  custom,  to  mount  Alvernus,  to  keep  a  forty  days  fust,  in  the  season  of 
Quadragessima.  vVhile  praying  there,  a  Seraph  appeared  flying  in  the  heavens, 
and  came  near  to  him,  having  six  wings,  under  which  he  saw  distinctly  the 
figure  of  Cbiist  crucified.  The  Seraph  talked  with  him ',  but  he  would  never 
retail  the  coovenation.  After  the  Seraph  departed,  he  found  on  himself  five 
wounds;  one  on  each  of  his  feet  and  bands,  and  one  on  his  side.  On  the  in- 
aides  of  his  bands,  and  on  the  upper  sides  of  his  feet,  were  hard,  round,  black 
mbataDoes,  representing  the  heads  of  nails ;  and  on  the  back  of  his  hands,  and 
the  bottoms  or  his  feet,  projecting,  accuminated  substances,  which  bent  round 
like  clenched  naiis.  In  his  side  was  a  wound,  tlireo  finsers  long.  From  all 
these,  blood  and  a  watery  substance  flowed,  occasionally ;  and  he  experienced  con- 
tinual, and  sometimes  exquisite,  pain  from  tbeni.  When  be  descended  from  the 
mountain,  he.  with  some  hesitation,  related  the  vision  to  a  few  trusty  frieoda. 
His  wounds,  he  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  during  his  life.  He  languished 
two  years,  and  died.  After  his  death,  more  than  50  persons  examined  these 
wounds,  and  found  them  real,  among  whom  were  some  cardinals.  Alexander 
IV,  the  Roman  pontifi*,  in  preaching  before  the  brctliren,  when  Bonaventura  was 
present,  declared,  that  he  had  seen  those  wounds  on  FranciSf  previously  to  his 
death.  2V.]  The  Dominicans  formerly  opposed  this  fable  openly :  but  being 
restrained  by  the  bulls  of  the  pontiffs,  they  now  ridicule  it  only  in  private.  The 
Franciscans,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  ceased  to  trumpet  it.  That  St*  Francis 
had  these  SUgmata^  or  nnpearances  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  on  his  body,  I 
do  not  doubt ;  for  the  fact  i»  attested  by  witnesses  sufliciontly  numerous  and 
competent.  But  undoubtedly,  St.  Francis  himself,  who  was  peculiarly  supersti- 
tious, inflicted  those  wounds  upon  his  own  person,  in  order  to  be  like  to  Christ, 
•od  to  bear  in  his  own  body  a  perpetual  memento  of  his  suflTerings.  For  it  was 
customary  in  that  age,  for  those  who  wished  to  appear  more  holy  and  devout 
than  common,  to  mark  tliemaelvcs  with  such  Stigmata,ho  that  they  might  always 
have  before  their  eyes  something  like  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
words  of  St.  Paul^  Gal.  vi.  17.  [/  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,} 
were  understood,  in  that  ignorant  age,  to  have  reference  to  such  a  custom.  And 
from  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  other  monuments  of  this  and  the  following  century, 
a  lon^  catalo^e  of  such  branded  saints,  might  be  drawn  up.  Nor  is  this  su- 
perstition entirely  done  away  in  our  own  ace.  The  Franciscan  friars  finding 
these  marks  upon  the  body  of  tbeir  deceased  founder,  and  wishing  to  make  him 
appear  privileged  above  all  men,  invented  this  fable  of  Christ's  miraculoqa 
ly  transferring  his  wounds  to  St.  Francis. 

(JW)  Concerning  Jilbizi,  and  his  book,  see  Lu.  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum, 
loin.  IX.  p.  158  Ac.  Jo.  Aib.  FabriduSy  Bblioth.  Latina  medii aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  131 . 
Jo.  Geo.  Schethomy  Amoenitates  Litterar.  Tom.  iii.  p.  1(K).  Peter  Bayte,  Diction- 
•ire,  Tom,  ii.  Art.  Francois;  and  Nouveau  Dictionaire  Hist.  Crii.  Tom.  i.  Art.  Al- 
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^  22.  Not  a  whit  wiser  than  these  Franciscans  who  remained 
obedient  to  the  pontiffs,  were  those  other  Franciscans,  who  in- 
sisted on  observing  their  rule  perfectly,  and  who  resisted  the  pon- 
tiffi  that  mitigated  it ;  I  refer  to.the  FrairiceUi,  their  Terttarii 
or  Beghards,  and  to  the  Spirituals,  who  resided  principally  in 
France  and  embraced  the  opinions  of  Peter  John  Oliva.  These 
Franciscans,  for  a  long  time,  caused  great  disturbance  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  gave  tlie  pontifis  vast  trouble  and  vexation. 
Near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  years  1306  and  1307, 
the  less  austere  Franciscans  in  Italy  raged  violently  against  the 
more  strict,  or  the  Fratricelli,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  com- 
munity. (37)  Such  of  these  as  were  able  to  escape  the  fury  of 
their  enemies,  in  the  year  J  307,  fled  into  France,  and  connected 
themselves  with  the  Spirituals,  or  the  followers  of  Peter  John 
Oliva  in  Provence,  who  had  likewise  receded  from  the  body. 
Soon  after  this,  the  whole  Franciscan  order,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  was  divided  into  two  parties  :  one  of  which,  be- 
ing attached  to  the  rigid  poverty  of  St  Francis,  was  called  that  of 
the  Spirituals;  the  other,  that  was  disposed  to  have  the  rules  of 
their  founder  mitigated,,  was  called  the  Brethren  of  the  community. 
The  latter  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful,  and  labored  to  the 
utmost,  to  suppress  the  former,  which  was  yet  in  its  infancy  and 
not  strong.  But  the  seceders  would  rather  endure  every  thing, 
than  abandon  the  injunctions  of  their  founder,  and  return  to  the 
community.  In  the  year  1310,  the  pontiff  Clement  V,  called 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  his  court,  and  made  great  efibrts  to 
terminate  the  schism.  But  the  business  advanced  very  slowly, 
in  consequence  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  parties,  and  the  great 
number  of  their  mutual  accusations.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Spir- 
ituals of  Tuscany,  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  tlie  pontiff, 
chose  for  themselves  a  general  and  inferior  officers ;  but  the 
French,  being  nearer  the  pontiff,  waited  paitently  for  his  deter- 
mination. (38) 

^  23.  After  various  deliberations,  Clement  V,  in  the  general 
council  of  Vienne,  AD.  1312_jpublished  the  celebrated  law  or  bull, 
called,  from  its  first  words,  Exivi  de  paradiso  /(39)  in  which  he 

hizi,  p.  217.  Extracts  from  this  book,  which  is  called  the  Alcoran  oftks  Fram- 
eiscans,  were  made  by  Erasmus  Mbtrtus  ;  and  have  been  often  printed,  in  Latin, 
French,  and  German  ;  the  second  German  edition  was  printed  Aroaterd.  1734. 


ii.  vol.  6vo.  The  French  and  Latin  editions  are  ornamented  with  eiecant  eogra- 
vinss.  ["  The  conformities  between  Christ  and  St.  Ftancis  are  carried  to  ibrty  in 
the  Dook  ofjilbizif  but  they  are  multiplied  to  4000  by  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  or- 


der of  Observants,  in  a  book  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1651,  under  the 
following  title,  Prodigioeum  Naturae  et  Gratiae  Portentum.  The  conformities 
mentioned  by  Pedro  de  Alva.  Astorga,  the  austere  author  of  this  most  ridiculous 
book,  are  whimsical  beyond  expression.  See  the  Bibliotheque  des  Sciences  et 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Tome  iv.  p.  318.^'     Mad.} 

(37)  l¥adding's  Annales  Minorum,Tom.  vi.  ad  ann.  1307.  p«91. 

(38)  ^m^^iWs  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  ad  ann.  1310.  p.  172.  Eceard^s  Cor- 
pus  Histor.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1480.  Boiday's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv. 
p.  129.     Echard's  Scriptores  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  508,  509. 

(39)  This  law  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon,  among  the  Clementina* 
[Lib.  v.]  Tit.  xi.  de  verbor.  significat.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1098.  ed.  Boehmer, 
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iBadeavored  to  end  the  discord  by  taking  a  middle  course.  For 
he  made  a  number  of  concessions  to  the  Sprituals  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, commanded  the  Fcanciscans  to  profess,  as  their  rule  pre- 
scribed, the  greatest  and  most  petfect  poverty,  renouncing  all 
property  either  common  or  personal ;  and  allowing  only  the  sim- 
ple use,  and  that  limited^  meagre  and  poor,  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  he  allowed  the  Franciscans,  if  they  lived 
in  places  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence  by 
begging,  to  provide  themselves  with  granaries  and  store  cellars^ 
and  to  collect  and  lay  up  in  them  what  they  procured  by  beggbg : 
and  the  officers  and  overseers  of  the  order,  were  to  judge  when 
and  where  such  eranaries  and  cellars  were  necessary.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  Brethren  of  the  community,  he  condemned 
some  of  the  opinions  of  Peter  de  Oliva,{40)  This  decis- 
ion quieted  the  commotions  in  France,  though  with  difficulty,  and 
only  for  a  short  time ;  but  it  had  no  effect  to  allay  the  heated  pas- 
sions of  the  Tuscan  and  Italian  Spirituals,  many  of  whom  not  feel- 
ing themselves  safe  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1313,  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Frederic  the  king,  and  by 
the  nobles,  and  the  bishops. (41) 

^  24.  After  the  death  of  Clement  V,  the  tumult  in  France, 
which  had  been  stilled  by  his  authority,  broke  out  anew.  For  in 
the  year  1314,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Spirituals  drove 
the  Brethren  of  the  community  out  of  the  monasteries  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Beziers,  by  force  and  arms ;  elected  new  presiding  of- 
ficers ;  and,  (what  greatly  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  this  already 
inveterate  contest,)  cast  off  their  former  garments,  and  assumed 
such  as  were  short,  narrow,  and  illshaped.  Many  others  from  the 
other  provinces  joined  with  them ;  and  the  citizens  of  Narbonne, 
among  whom  Oliva  was  buried,  undertook  to  defend  this  compa- 
ny. John  XXII,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  attempted 
in  the  year  1317,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  iveterate  evil.  In  the 
first  place,  by  a  special  law,  he  ordered  the  extirpation  of  the 
Fratricelli,  and^their  Tertiarii,  or  the  Beguins  or  Beghards,vfho 
were  distinct  from  the  Spirituals. {42)  Soon  after,  he  admonish- 
ed the  king  of  Sicily,  to  expel  all  the  Spirituals  residing  in  his 
dominions. (43)  And  lastly,  he  called  die  French  Spirituals  be- 
fore him  at  Avignon,  and  exhorted  them  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and  in  particular  to  lay  aside  their  short,  strait  habits,and  their  small 
hoods.  Most  of  them  complied  ;  but  the  head  of  the  company, 
brother  Bernard  Delitiosi,  with  twenty  four  others,  boldly  refu- 

il?^  S?^"- '  -^"""^^s  mnoi.  Tom.  vi.  p.  194, 197, 199. 

{Al)  Wadding  M  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  213,  214.  Boulay's  Hietoria 
Acad.  Pans.  lom.  iv.  p.  151,  lOo.  Jlrgentre,  Collectio  judicior.  de  novi*  error. 
Tom.  ij).  3924/Hj.  ^ 

(42)  This  law  is  colled  Sancta  Romana  &c.  nnd  is  extant  among  the  Exlrava- 
cantes  Jobannis  xxii.  Til,  vii.  de  rcligioais  domibas ;  in  the  Corpus  Jurra  Canon. 
Tom.  u.  p.  1112.  *^ 

(43)  Wadding's  AnwileB  Minorum,  Tom.  vi.  p.  265  Ac. 
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sed  to  submit  to  the  requisition.  For  these  men  affirmed,  that  the 
rule  of  jS^.  Francis  was  the  same  as  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  power  of  the  pontiffs  was  not  adequate  to 
change  it.  Consequently  the  pontiffs  did  wrong,  by  allowing  the 
Franciscans  to  have  granaries  and  cellars  ;  and  they  did  wrong, 
by  prohibiting  such  garments  as  St.  Francis  had  prescribed* 
Against  these  pertinacious  men,  John  directed  [tlie  Inquisitors]  to 
proceed  as  against  heretics.  And  truly  they  were  the  worst  of 
heretics,  for  they  opposed  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  The  head  of  the  party,  brother  Delitiosiy  who  was  some- 
times called  Ddli  Consi,  was  confined  in  a  prison,  where  he 
ended  his  days.  Four  others  were  burned  at  the  stake,  by  or- 
der of  the  Inquisitors,  at  Marseilles,  in  the  year  1318.(44) 

^  25.  These  unhappy  monks,  and  aftei  wards  many  more,  who 
were  cut  off  in  this  lamentable  contest,  were  punished  merely  for 
disregarding  the  majesty  of  the  pontiff :  for  they  believed,  that  the 
rule  of  their  founder,  St.  Francis,  being  dictated  by  God  him- 
self, and  really  tlie  gospel  of  Christ,  was  not  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  pontiffs.  The  controversy,  considered  in  itself,  was  rather 
ridiculous,  than  a  serious  matter,  and  had  no  connexion  whh  true 
religion.  It  related  merely  to  two  points :  first,  the  form  of  the 
garments  to  be  worn  by  Franciscans ;  and  secondly,  their  gran^ 
aries  and  cellars.  The  Brethren  of  the  community,  that  is,  the 
laxer  Franciscans,  wore  long,  loose,  and  good  habits,  with  am- 
ple hoods,  or  coverings  for  their  heads :  but  tlie  Spirituals  wore 
strait,  short,  sordid  and  vile  garments,  with  small  hoods ;  because 
such  a  dress,  they  said,  was  prescribed  for  the  fraternity  in  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  mortal  to  alter* 
In  the  next  place,  the  Brethren  of  the  community,  in  the  sea- 
sons of  harvest  and  vintage,  laid  up  corn  in  their  granaries,  and 
wine  in  their  cellars  :  but  the  Spirttuals  contended,  that  this  was 
inconsistent  with  genuine  mendicity,  and  the  profession  made  by 
poor  Minorites.  And  hence  John  published,  in  this  very  year^  a 
long  epistle,  in  which  he  directs  that  both  questions  be  left  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  superiors  of  the  order.(45) 

^  26.  The  effects  of  this  epistle,  and  of  other  decrees,  were 
prevented  by  the  unseasonable  and  impious  severity  of  John  XXII, 
which  even  his  friends  detested.  For  the  Spirituals  and  their 
supporters,  exasperated  at  the  cruel  death  of  their  brethren,  mam- 
tained,  that  John  XXII,  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the 

(44)  Ba'uze,  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  IIG.  Tom.  ii.  p.  341.  and  Mii- 
CDllanca^  Tom.  i.  p.  19f>,  272.  Waddings  Annalcs  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  267.  &c. 
316  fyc.  MartenBy  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  175.  Martin  of  Fulda,  in  Ec- 
car<i'«  Corpus  Htstor.  niediiaevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1725.  and  Herm.  Coem«r,ibid.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  981.  Histoire  generate  de  Languedoc^Tom.  iv.  p.  179  &c.  ArgerUrCf  Col- 
lectio  judicior.  de  novin  errorib.  Tom.  i.  p.  2U4. 


XIV 

and  otfiera, 


(45)  It  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Cfanon.  Extravagant.  Jobannis  xxii.  [Tit. 
V.  cap.  1.]  de  verbor.  signif.     Add  Wadding's  Annates  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  273. 
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pontifical  office,  and  indeed  Antichrist^  by  the  slaughter  of  those 
holy  men :  the  four  brethren  burnt  at  Marseilles,  they  honored  as 
martyrs,  paying  religious  veneration  to  their  bones  and  ashes : 
and  they  contended,  far  more  earnestly  than  before,  against  the 
long  garments,  the  large  hoods^  and  the  granaries  and  cellars. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Inquisitors^  by  direction  of  the  pontiff, 
seized  all  the  persons  of  this  description  on  whom  they  could  lay 
their  hands,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames  without  mercy, 
immolating  them  to  the  pontifical  indignation.  From  this  time 
onward,  therefore,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  an  immense  number  of  the  defenders  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis^  Fratricelliy  Beghards,  and  Spirituals^  were  cru- 
elly put  to  death.(46) 

§  27.  This  bloody  conflict  continued  to  spread  wider  and  wi- 
der, and  had  involved  the  whole  Franciscan  order,  in  the  year 
1321,  when  to  the  former  points  of  controversy,  a  new  one  was 
added,  respecting  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.     ABe- 

fuin,  or  monk  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis^  being  appre- 
ended  this  year  at  Narbonne,  taught,  among  other  things,  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed  nothing,  by  way  of  property  or 
dominion,  either  in  common,  or  individually.  This  opinion,  John 
de  Belna,  an  Inquisitor  belonging  to  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
pronounced  to  be  an  error :  but  Berengarius  Taloni,  a  Francis- 
can, maintained  it  to  be  sound,  and  consonant  to  the  epistle  of 
Nicolaus  III,  Exiit  qui  seminat  &c.  The  judgment  of  the  for- 
mer was  approved  by  the  Dominicans ;  the  decision  of  the  latter 
was  maintained  by  the  Franciscans.  The  subject  being  brought 
before  the  pontifl!*,  he  endeavored  to  quiet  the  new  controversy  by 
a  discreet  procedure ;  and  therefore  called  to  his  counsel  Z/ier- 
tinus  de  Casalis,  a  Franciscan  of  great  reputation,  and  a  patron 
of  the  Spirituals.  He  answered  equivocally,  and  by  making  dis- 
tinctions. Yet  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  thought  his  sentence 
was  calculated  to  end  the  controversy.  The  pontiff  therefore  or- 
dered both  the  parties,  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision,  and  to  be  si- 
lent, and  observe  moderation. (47) 

§  28.  But  the  impassioned  minds  of  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, could  not  be  brought  to  submit  to  this  mandate.  John 
therefore,  in  the  year  1332,  allowed  the  controversy  to  be  brought 

(46)  I  have  in  my  hands,  in  addition  to  the  other  documents  servine  to  eluci- 
date the  difficult  history  of  this  persecution,  the  Martyrology  of  the  Spirituals  and 
Frairicdli,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  Inquisition  at  Carcassone,  AD.  1454, 
which  contains  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
who,  from  the  year  1318,  to  the  time  of  Innocent  VI,  [AD.  1352— 13G2J  expiated 
in  the  flames  their  zeal  for  the  poverty  of  St.  Francis,  in  France  and  Italy.  To 
these,  so  many  others  might  be  added,  from  the  historians  and  documents  print- 
ed and  manuscript,  that  I  sujmose  a  catalogue  of  two  thousand  such  martyrs 
might  be  made  out.  See  the  Codex  Inquis.  Tolosanae :  published  by  Umborck. 
p.  208,  302, 319,  327,  &c. 

(47)  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  361.  Steph.  Baluzty  Miscellanea, 
Tom.  i.  p.  307.     Gerh.  des  Bois,  Hist,  eccles.  Paris,  p.  611  Ac. 
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up  again  ;  aod  he  laid  the  following  question  before  the  most  cel- 
ebrated divines,  and  especially  those  of  Paris,  for  their  decision : 
Whether  those  were  heretics^  who  affirmed^  that  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  held  no  property ^  either  in  common^  or  as  individu-^ 
als  7  The  Franciscans,  who  this  year  held  their  convention  at 
Perugia,  having  had  previous  notice  of  the  business,  unanimously 
decided,  that  persons  making  such  an  assertion  were  no  heretics, 
but  held  a  doctrine  that  was  true,  and  holy,  and  accordant  with 
the  decisions  of  the  pontiffs :  and  they  appointed  a  man  of  distin^ 
guished  learning,  belonging  to  their  order,  brother  Bonagraiia  of 
Bergamo,  who  was  also  called  jBoncor^««,(48)  to  repair  to  Avig- 
non, and  there  defend  this  decision  of  the  whole  order,  against 
all  opposers.  John  XXII,  was  exceedingly  offended  at  this,  and 
published  an  ordinance,  in  the  month  of  November,  in  which  he 
espoused  the  opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  the  Franciscans ;  and 
pronounced  those  to  be  heretics^  who  should  pertinaciously  main- 
tain, that  Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed  no  property^  either  in 
common  or  individually^  and  had  not  the  right  of  selling  and 
giving  away  what  they  possessed,  A  little  after,  he  proceeded 
still  farther ;  and  in  an  ordinance  drawn  up  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, he  exposed  the  vanity  and  futility  of  the  arguments,  com- 
monly drawn  from  a  bull  of  JVicolaus  III,  proving  a  transfer  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Franciscan  possessions  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  leaving  only  the  simple  use,  without  any  ownership,  to  the 
brethren :  for  it  was  utterly  impossible,  in  regard  to  things  which 
are  consumed  by  the  use  of  them,  to  separate  the  right  of  use, 
from  the  right  of  property  or  dominion.  He  also  solemnly  re- 
nounced all  property  in  the  Franciscan  effects  reserved  bv  the 
former  pontiffs  to  the  Romish  church,  with  the  exception  oi  their 
churches  and  some  other  things ;  and  dismissed  the  officers  or 
purveyors,  who  had  hitherto  received  the  revenues  and  adminis- 
tered the  afiairs  of  the  order  in  the  name  of  the  Romish  church ; 
and  repeated  all  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  his  predecessors  on 
this  subject.(49) 

§  29.  These  pontifical  ordinances  destroyed  the  citadel  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  that  boasted  expropriation^  in  which  Francis 
placed  the  highest  glory  of  his  fraternity.  Hence  the  Francis- 
cans most  resolutely  opposed  the  pontiff;  and  in  particular,  broth- 
er Bonagratia,  the  legate  of  the  order,  publicly  maintained  in 
the  court  of  the  pontiff,  AD.  1323,  that  the  last  ordinance  of  John 
was  repugnant  both  to  human  and  divine  law,  and  appealed  the 

(48)  I  notice  this  circumstance,  becnuee  some  valuable  writers  have  made  tbem 
tiDO  persons. 

(49)  These  constitutions  are  inserted  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon,  among  the 
Extravagantes  [Johannis  xxii.]  Tit.  xiv.  de  verbor.  significat.  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  1121 
&c.  On  the  subject  itself,  the  most  important  writer  to  be  consulted,  is  Uiecon- 
temporay  author,  Mvarua  Pdarnvs,  do  planctu  ecclesiae.  Lib.  ii.  c.  60  &c.  p. 
145  &c.  and  next  to  him,  Lu.  Wadding,  AnnHles  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  394  ^-c. 
Both  censure  John.    Bmday's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  191  4*^- 
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case.(50]  The  pontiff,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  this  bold  de- 
fender ot  Franciscan  poverty  into  prison  ;  and  by  a  new  edict,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  commanded,  that  all  persons  should  be  ac- 
counted hereticsy  and  corrupters  of  religion,  who  should  teach, 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed  no  property,  either  in 
common,  or  as  individuals. (^51)  And  as  this  edict  did  not  ter- 
rify the  Franciscans,  and  many  of  them  poured  forth  reproach- 
es and  maledictions  against  JbAn,  another  bull,  still  more 
violent,  was  issued  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1334  ;  in  which 
the  pontiff  defended  his  former  decrees,  and  pronounced  the  doc- 
trine of  an  expropriation  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  be  pesti- 
ferous, erroneous,  damnable,  blasphemous,  and  opposed  to  the 
catholic  faith  ;  and  ordered,  that  all  who  professed  it,  should  be  ac- 
counted heretics,  contumacious,  and  rebels  against  the  church.(52) 
The  effect  of  this  edict  was,  that  many,  who  continued  to  assert 
that  Christ  dud  his  apostles  were  such  mendicants  as  Francis  re- 

Juired  his  brefthren  to  be,  were  siesed  and  committed  to  the 
ames,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominican  In- 
quisitors. And  the  history  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
shews,  that  in  this  and  the  following  century,  the  examples  of  this 
so  great  cruelty  were  not  a  few. 

^  30.  John  prosecuted  this  business,  strenuously,  in  the  subse- 
quent years.  As  the  whole  controversy  seemed  to  originate  from 
the  books  of  Pe^er  John  Oliva,  in  the  year  1325,  he  declared 
the  PostUla,  and  the  other  writings  of  Oliva,  to  be  heretical. (53) 
He  next  summoned  to  Avignon,  the  more  learned  and  eminent 
Franciscans,  whose  tongues  and  pens  he  feared,  and  detained 
them  at  his  court.  And  lastly,  he  employed  his  friends,  the  Do- 
minicans, every  where  as  sentinels ;  lest  the  Franciscans,  who 
were  full  of  indignation  and  wrath,  should  plot  some  mischief.  The 
general  of  the  order,  Michael  de  Caesenas,  lived  in  Italy,  and  did 
not  disguise  his  hatred  of  the  pontiff.  Him,  therefore,  he  sum-  . 
moned  to  Avignon,  in  the  year  1327,  and  deprived  him  oi  his  of- 

(50)  Wadding's  Anrialos  Minor.  Tom.  vii.  p.  2, 22  &.c.  ^tvar.  Pdaghity  de 
planctu  ec.clc»iae,  Lib.  ii.  p.  167.  Trithe-niuSy  Annates  ilirsaug.  Tom.  if  p.  157. 
77iflod.  de  JS'um,  in  Eccard's  Corpus  Ilistor.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1491  Ac. 

(51)  IVadfHnjjt,  Torn.  vii.  p.  36.  the  continuator  ofde  J^anffis^  in  Dnchery*»  Spi- 
cile^.  Tom.  iii.  p.  83.  Bonlay's  Hist.  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  205.  the  Bene- 
dictine Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1515.  &.c. 

(52)  This  constitution,  as  well  as  the  two  above  mentioned,  is  [in  the  Corpus 
Jur.  Canon/]  among  the  Extravagantes  [Johann.  xxii.]  Tit.  xiv.  de  rerbor.  signif. 
[cap.  v.]^  The  last  one  is  strenously  opposed,  at  groat  length,  by  Waddings  Ton. 
vii.  p.  36.  which  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  man  so  immoderately  devoted  to 
the  pontifls. 

(53)  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vii.  p.  47.  Jo  George  Eccard's  Corpus 
Histor.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  592,  and  1491.  [And  indeed  Oliva  ba8,^jn  his  Pos- 
tUlUf  on  the  Apocalypse,  propositions,  which  the  jwpe  must  have  accounted  wor- 
thy of  condenmation.  He  understood,  by  the  whore  of  Babylon,  the  Romish 
church;  by  Antichrist,  the  pone;  by  the  angel  flying  through  the  midst  of  heAv- 
en  with  the  everlasting  gospel,  St.  Francis;  and  by  an  evangeliral  life,  a  life  void 
of  all  property,  common  or  personal,  and  in  which  a  person  has  the  mere  use  of 
tilings.     Schl.} 
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fice.(64)  This  use  of  force  tempered  with  policy,  only  inflamed 
still  more  the  minds  of  the  Franciscans,  who  were  contending  for 
absolute  poverty.  And  a  fierce  contest  breaking  out  betWeed 
John  XXII,  and  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  several  of  the 
leading  Franciscans,  among  whom  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John 
of  Jandunum  or  Genoa  were  preeminent,  fled  to  the  emperor, 
and  under  his  protection,  opposed  most  violently  in  their  wri- 
tings, not  only  John  himself,  but  generally  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontifl[s.(55)  Their  example  was  followed  by  Jkfi- 
chael  Caesenasj  William  Occam^  a  very  acute  and  discriminat- 
ing man,  and  by  brother  Bonagratioj  who  in  tlie  year  1328,  ptCh- 
ceeded  by  sea  from  Avignon,  first  into  Italy  to  the  emperor,  and 
thence  to  Munich.  These  were  succeeded  by  others,  in  great 
numbers  ;  among  whom  were  Berengarius^  Francis  de  Esctdo^ 
and  Henry  de  lfa7em,men  eminent  for  erudition  and  talents.(56) 

(54)  See  Wadding's  Annates  Minor.  Tom.  vli.  p.  69,  74. 

(55)  Lu.  DacAery,  Spiciicffiti ID)  Tom.  iii.  p.  85^.  BulIatSam  Roman.  Toni. 
vi.  p.  167.  Edm.  Martene,  Tbemur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  695,704.  Boulay's 
Hiatoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  2X6.  Particularly  noted,  is  the  performance  of 
MarsUiug  of  Padua,  a  professor  at  Vienna,  entitled,  Defensor  pads  pro  Ludovico 
Bavaro  adversus  usurpatam  Romani  pontificis  juriftdicrionem ;  publisbed  With 
other  works,  and  also  separately,  by  Fran.  Gomontf ,  Francf  1592.  8yo. 

•  (56)  Wadding's  Annaios  Minor.  Tom.  Tii.  p.  81.  Marttne's Thesaur.  Anecdot. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  749, 757  &c.  TriUumiuSj  Annales  Hirsaug.  Tom.  ii.  p.  167.  Boulay't 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  217.  Eccard's  Corpus  Historicor.  medii  aevi, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  1034.  Baluzc,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  2!)3,  315  &c.  Concerning 
these  men,  the  reader  may  consult  the  compilers  of  Catalogues  and  BiblioUitdis  of 
ike  Ecclesiastical  Writcts. — [Michael  Caesenas,  D.  D.  was  a  native  of  Italy,  a 
Franciscan,  of  the  province  of  Bologna^  and  created  general  of  the  order,  AD. 
1316.  He  strenuously  enforced  the  discipline  of  the  order ;  presided  in  the 
chapter  held  at  Perugia,  AD.  1322;  wds  summoned  to  Avignon  in  1327, 
imprisoned,  and  the  next  year  ordered  to  trial  for  the  decision  in  the  chap- 
ter at  Perugia.  He  app4>aled  from  the  sentence;  and  fearing  the  consequences^ 
privateljT  escaped  from  Avignon.  The  pope  now  excommunicated  him,  and  de< 
posed  him  from  the  generalship  of  his  order,  appointing  cardinal  Bertiand  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Michael  appenled  to  a  council,  joined  the  emperor  Lewis ^  and  streno- 
ously  resisted  the  pontifl*.  In  the  year  1329,  Bertrand  called  a  chapter  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Paris,  which  deposed  Michael,  and  elected  C*erar<2  to  succeed  him. 
He  now  openly  accused  the  pope  of  heresy ;  and  the  latter  anathematized  him  in 
1330;  and  the  year  following,  the  convention  of  his  order  at  Per pignan,  declared 
him  a  heretic.  He  died  AD.  1343,  retaining  his  rancor  against  the  pope,  to  the 
last.  His  works  are  sovernl  tracts,  letters,  and  protestations  against  John  XXlI, 
commentaries  on  Ezekiol,  and  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences :  and  some  ser- 
mons.— Marsilius  Patavinus  was  born  at  Padua,  studied  law  at  Orleans,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  Jurists  of  his  age,  and  became  a  coun- 
sellor of  Lewis  oi  Bavaria.  He  composed  his  celebrated  Defensor  pacis  pro  Lu« 
dovico,  &c.  in  three  Books,  AD.  1324  ;  in  which  he  asserts  the  superiority  of  the 
emperors  over  the  popes,  even  in  the  external  affairs  of  the  church ;  depicts  the 
pride,  ambition,  and  luxury  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  vivid  colors ;  and  shows,  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  have  no  more  authority,  by  divine  right,  over  the  whole 
church,  than  any  other  bishops.  In  1327,  John  XaII,  excommunicated  him ;  and 
he  died  the  year  following.  Besides  bis  Defensor  pacis,  he  left  tracts  on  the 
power  of  the  emperors  in  matrimonial  causes,  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  empire. 
— John  de  Janduno,  or  of  Genoa,  was  a  doctor  at  Perugia,  and  a  distinguished 
theologian  and  philosopher,  who  was  excommunicated  at  the  same  time  with 
Marsitius.  In  the  year  3338,  he  published  his  tract.  Pro  superioritate  Imperi*- 
toris  in  temporalibus.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  various  works  of  Aristo- 
tle.— William  Occnmy  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  Surry,  a  disciple  of  Duns  Sco- 
tus ;  was  called  Doctor  SingulartSj  and  VensrabiUs  Jnceptor,  and  belonged  to  the 
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All  diese  composed  eloquent  and  severe  treatises,  in  which  they 
vindicated  the  rule  of  their  founder,  and  depreciated  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  pontiffs.  Occam  excelled  the  rest ;  whose 
Dialogues  and  other  writings  were  eagerly  read,  and  handed  down 
to  posterity,  and  have  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  pontifical 
supremacy. 

^  ^  3K  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  feeling  grateful  to  these 
his  defenders,  made  the  case  of  the  Franciscans  against  John 
XXII,  his  own ;  and  he  not  only  espoused  their  cause,  but  like- 
wise their  opinion  respecting  the  mendicity  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles. For  among  the  perm'cious  errors,  for  which  he  publicly  ac- 
cused John  of  heresy,  and  removed  him  from  the  pontificate,  the 
chief  was  his  opinion  respecting  Chrisfs  poverty,  or  that  he  was 
not  destitute  of  all  property ;  than  which,  the  emperor  supposed, 
there  could  he  no  worse  heresy. (67)  The  emperor  moreover  af- 
forded to  all  the  Fraticelli,  the  Beghards,  the  Beguins,  and  the 
Spirituals,  who  were  contending  against  the  pontiff,  a  secure  asy- 
lum in  Germany,  against  the  Inquisitors.  Hence,  during  his  reign, 
Germany  abounded  in  herds  of  mendicants  ;  and  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces  and  cities,  houses  were  erected  for  Beghards  and  Be- 
guins,  that  is,  for  persons  professing  what  was  called  the  third 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  placing  the  highest  virtue  of  a  christian 

order  of  Franciscans.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  he  occupied  a  theological 
chair  in  the  university  of  Paris;  dissented  from  bis  master  ScetvSj  and  became 
the  bead  of  the  sect  of  JVbminalists.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
againat  the  pontiff,  in  a  tract  on  the  point  in  controversy.  In  1322,  be  was  made 
provincial  of  his  order  for  England }  attended  the  general  chapter  at  Perugia,  the 
■anie  year,  and  embraced  strongly  the  decision  of  that  convention,  respecting  the 
•  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  This  doctrine  he  now  openly  preaclicd,  every 
where,  and  particularly  at  Bologna.  The  next  year  the  pope  commanded  him 
lo  be  silent,  on  psin  of  excommunication.  He  retired  to  France,  and  remained 
secure  in  silence,  till  1328;  when  he  drew  his  pen,  in  favor  of  Letci*,  against  the 
pope ;  espoused  the  cause  of  Peier  Corbaritis,  the  anti-pope ;  wrote  keenly  against 
the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  John  XX//,and  maintained,  that  the  emperor  was  sub- 
ject to  none  but  Gfod,  in  temporal  things.  He  was  therefore  excommunicated  by 
Johuy  in  1330;  and  fled  to  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  received  him 
kindly,  made  bim  bis  privy  counsellor  ;  and  he  remained  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
at  that  court,  strenuously  and  learnedly  defending  the  emperor's  cause  asainst 
the  pope.  Ho  said  to  the  emperor  :  Tu  me  defendas  gladio  ;  et  ego  te  defen- 
dam  calamo.  He  died  AD.  1347;  some  say  later.  His  numerous  works  ar«, 
Quealtons  and  Commentaries  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences;  several  works  on 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  philosophy ;  a  Dialogue  between  a  clergyman  and  a  aol- 
dier,  on  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power ;  a  tract  on  the  jurisdiction  of  theempe- 
rora  in  matrimonial  causes ;  eight  questions  on  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
pontiffs ;  Centiloquium  theologicum,  or  100  propositions,  on  nearly  all  points  in 
speculative  theology ;  a  Dialogue  between  a  master  and  bis  scholar,  in  three 
parts,  (a  large  work,' relating  chiefly  to  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
m  opposition  to  the  pontifical  claims) ;  a  Compendium  of  the  errors  of  JoknXXll ; 
Opus  nonaginta  dierum,  (against  John's  positions  in  regard  to  the  Franciscans)  ; 
Qxiodlibeta  VTI ;  a  tract  on  the  encharisl;  another  on  the  body  of  Christ;  a  tract 
against  Benedict  XII,  and  a  letter  to  the  Franciscans.     TV.] 

(57)  See  the  Processus  Ludovici  contra  Johannem,  AD.  1328,  die  12  Dec. 
datns;  in  Rmluze^  Miscellanea,  Tom.  ii.  p.  522  &c.  and  his  Appellatio;  ibid.  p. 
494  &c. 

(58)  I  have  in  my  possession  many  proofs  of  this  fact,  which  were  never  pub- 
lished. 
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man  in  a  voluntary  destitution  of  all  things,  or  in  niendicity.(58) 
On  the  contrary,  the  DominieanSf  who  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  the  friends  of  the  pontiff,  the  emperor  treated 
with  great  severity,  banishing  them  from  many  cities,  with  dis- 
grace.(59)  ^ 

§  32.  This  great,  and  to  the  pontiflS,  formioable  controversy 
began  to  subside,  in  the  year  1329.     For  in  this  year,  the  pontiff 
directed  the  convention  of  the  Franciscan  order  to  be  held  at  Paris ; 
and  by  means  of  cardinal  Bertrand^  who  presided  in  the  ass^ta- 
bly,  and  was  assisted  by  the  doctors  of  Paris,  the  pontiff  so  far 
soothed  the  majority  of  the  brethren,  that  they  ceased  from  sup- 
porting Michael   Caesenas,  and  his  followers ;  allowed  another 
general  to  be  chosen  in  his  place,  Gerard  Odonu  ;  acknowledged 
John  to  be  the  true  and  legitimate  pontiff;  and  terminated  the  con- 
test respecting  the  poverty  of  Christ,  in  such  a  way,  as  not  to  im- 
5 each  the   constitutions  and  decrees  of  Nieolau$\\\y  undJohn 
[XII.(60)     But  great  numbers  in  Germany,   Spain,   and  Italy, 
could  not   be   persuaded  to  admit  this  pacification.     After  the 
death  of  JoAn,  Benedict  XII,  and    Clement  Vi,  endeavoTed  to 
heal  the  schism,  by  mildness  and  clemency,  towards  those  Fran- 
ciscans who  had  greater  veneration   for  the  rule  of  their  founder 
than  for  the  decrees  of  the  pontifis :  nor  were  they  unsuccessful. 
For  many  returned  to  the  iraternity,  from  which  they  had  reced- 
ed ;  and  among  these  were  some  of  the  most  inveterate  opposers 
of  John  ;  such  as  Francis  de  Esculo^  and  other8.(6 1 )  Those  who 
would  not  return,  did  not  insult  the  pontifis,  but  lived  quietly,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  founder ;  nor  would  they  bold  inter- 
course with  the  Fratricelliy  and  their  Tertiarii^  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  who  openly  contemned  the  authority  of  the  poutifis.(62) 
^  33.  The  Germans,  whom  the  emperor  Lewii  protected,  re- 
sisted longer  than  the  others.     But  at  his  death,  AD.  1348,  the 
golden  age  of  the  Franciscan  Spirituals^  and  of  the  Beghards  or 
Tertiarii    connected    with  them,    expired  in    Germany.     For 
Charles  IV,  who  had  been  created  emperor  by  the  influence  of 
the  pontiff,  in  1345,  and  now  succeeded  to  the  empire,  seconded 
the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  church,  supported  by  edicts  and  by 
arms  the  Inquisitors,  who  were  sent  by  the  pontiff  against  bis  ene- 
mies, and  allowed  them  to  sieze  and  put  to  death  all  they  could 
lav  hands  on.     They  accordingly  proceeded,  first  in  the  provinces 
of  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse,  to  extir- 

(59)  Mart,  DUfenbaeh^de  mortiB  genere,  qao  Hearicm  VII,  obitt,  p.  145;  and 
otbera.  Eceard's  Corpus  Histor.  medii  aeri,  Tom.  i.  p.  2103.  BatUay*s  Hwtoria 
Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  tv.  p.  220  &c. 

(60)  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vii.  p.  94,  Daekery,  Spicileginm,  Tom. 
iii.  p.  91. 

(ul)  .^rif«n/re,  Collectio  judicior.  de  novis  erroribus,  Tom.  i.  p.  343.  Bomlay'M 
Hbtoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  281.  Waddings  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  yli. 
p.  313  ^ 

(02)  Waddinff't  Annales,  Tom.  vii.  p.  116,  126.  Argentrt,  1  c.  Tom.  i.  p. 
343,  &c. 
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pate  all  the  Beghards  and  Beguins  ;  that  is,  the  associates  or 
Tertiarii  of  those  Franciscans,  who  maintained  that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  had  no  property.  On  learning  this,  Charles  IV,  then 
residing  at  Lucca  in  Italy,  issued  very  severe  mandates  to  all  the 

firinces  in  Germmiy,  in  the  year  1369,  to  expel,  and  to  aid  the 
nquisitors  in  ^irpating,  as  being  enemies  to  the  church  and  to 
the  Roman  empire,  all  Beghards  and  Beguins^  or,  as  the  empe- 
ror interprets  the  name,  the  voluntary  mendicants. {63)  By  anoth- 
er edict,  a  little  after,  he  gave  the  houses  of  the  Beghards  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^  ordering  them  to  be  converted  into 
prisons  for  heretics  :  but  the  houses  of  the  Beguins  be  ordered  to 
bo  sold,  and  the  avails  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  In- 
quisitorsy  the  poor,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  towns. (64)  The 
Beghards  being  reduced  to  extremities  by  these  mandates  of  tlie 
emperor,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs,  fled  into  Switzerland, 
into  the  provinces  along  the  Rhine,  into  Holland  and  Brabant, 
and  also  mto  Pomerania.(65)  But  there  also  the  laws  and  man- 
dates of  the  emperor,  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  Inquisi- 
tors, followed  them.  And  thus,  under  Charles  IV,  the  greatest 
part  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland,  and  the  pro- 
vmces  adjacent  to  Switzerland,  was  purged  of  the  rebellious  Fran- 
ciscans, both  tlie  perfect  monks,  and  the  imperfect,  or  Beghards, 
§  34.  But  neither  edicts  nor  Inquisitors  could  entirely  pluck  up 
the  root$  of  this  inveterate  evil  and  discord.  For  the  wish  to  ob- 
serve perfectly  the  rule  of  St.  Francis^  was  so  deeply  infixed  io 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  brethren,  that  there  were  persons  every 
where  who  either  directly  resisted  the  general  of  the  order,  or 
obeyed  him  with  feelings  of  reluctance.  In  order  therefore  to 
satisfy  both  parties,  the  more  lax,  and  the  more  rigid,  various 
measures  having  been  tried  in  vain,  recurrence  was  had  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  order.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1368,  the  general 
of  the  order  gave  liberty  to  Pamutius  Fulginasj  the  leader  of  the 
piore  rigid  Franciscans  in  Italy,  and  his  associates,  who  were 
considerably  numerous,  to  live  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  breth- 

(63)  In  tbe  German  :  Die  wUgen  ^rmen. 

(64)  I  have  in  my  possession  this  edict,  with  other  laws  of  Charles  IV,  relating 
tci  this  subject,  and  also  many  of  the  pontifical  constitutions,  and  other  documenU 
Vrbich  illustrate  this  affair,  and  which  in  my  judgment  arc  not  unworthy  of  pub* 
Ucalio^..  Charles  IV,  in  his  edicts  and  laws,  accurately  describes  tbe  persons, 
whom  he  caHs  Beghards  and  Beguins ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  are  to 
understand  them  to  be  Franciscan  Tertiarics  of  the  class  that  disagreed  with  the 
pontiffs.  They  are  (says  the  emperor,  in  his  edict  dated  at  Lucca,  on  the  loth  of 
tbe  Kalends  of  June,  AD.  1360,)  a  pernicious  secif  who  pretend  to  a  satrilegiovs 
and  heretical  poverty ^  and  wake  votes  or  professions ^  that  they  wiil  possess  nothing, 
and  ought  not  to,  either  individiiaUv,  or  in  common:  (This  is  the  poverty  of  tbe 
Franciscan  institute,  which  JoJtn  XXfl,  so  strenueusly  opposed  :)  ichich  they  also 
exAilnt  externally  by  their  vile  garments.  (Such  was  the  practice  of  the  Spirituals, 
and  of  their  associates.) 

(65)  This  I  learn  frons  Odor.  Raynald,  Annates  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1372.  §  34. 
p.  513.  and  from  the  writings  of  Fdiz  MaUeolus,  composed  in  the  following  cen* 
tury,  acftintt  the  Beghards  in  Switzerland. 
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ren,  and  according  to  their  owti  customs  and  regulations,  observ- 
ing the  rule  of  their  founder  more  religiously  and  sacredly.  To 
this  party,  gradually,  came  over  such  as  remained,  here  and 
there,  of  the  Spirituals^  and  of  the  followers  of  Oliva.  And  the 
number  of  the  lovers  of  the  severer  discipline  being  increased, 
and  the  party  extending  itself  over  many  provffi^es,  the  pontifis 
sanctioned  the  association,  by  their  authority.  Thus  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  was  split  into  two  sects,  which  have  continued  down 
to  the  present  times,  that  of  the  Conventual  Brethren,  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  observation  or  regular  observants.  The  first 
name  is  given  to  those,  who  have  receded  farther  from  the  literal 
sense  of  the  rule  of  their  founder,  and  who  adopt  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  it  by  the  pontic ;  the  latter  name  was  given  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance  to  those,  who  chose  to  follow  the  words  of  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  interpretation  given  to  it.  (66)  But  this  re- 
conciliation was  rejected  by  the  Fratricelli  and  their  Beghards^ 
who  have  been  so  often  mentioned ;  and  who,  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing century,  did  not  cease  to  disturb  the  church,  in  the  roar- 
quisate  of  Ancona,  and  in  other  places. 

^  35.  In  this  century  also  there  were  new  religious  associations 
formed ;  of  which  some  were  of  short  continuance,  and  others  ac- 

!|uired  no  great  notoriety  or  fame.  In  the  year  1367,  John  Co^ 
ombintiSy  a  nobleman  of  Siena,  instituted  the  order  of  the  Apostolic 
Clerks  ;  who  were  afterwards  called  Jesuatesy  because  they  pro-* 
nounced  so  very  frequently  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  order  was 
confirmed  by  Urban  V,  in  tlie  year  1368  ;  but  it  was  abolished 
by  Clement  IX,  in  the  17th  century  or  AD.  1668.  Its  members 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine ;  but  they  were  not  in  holy  or- 
ders, and  only  gave  themselves  to  prayer,  to  pious  offices,  admin- 
istering to  the  poor,  and  were  thenaselves  without  property.  They 
also  prepared  medicines,  and  administered  them  gratia  among  the 
needy. (67)  But  these  regulations  were  nearly  abandoned,  when 
Clement  dissolved  the  order. 

^  36.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  there  arose 
at  Antwerp  the  sect  of  the  Cellite  Brethren  and  Sisters  ;  who  were 
also  called  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  Alexitu,  because  they  had 
St.  Aleocius  for  their  patron  saint.  The  name  Cellites  (Cetlitae) 
was  derived  from  the  cells  in  which  they  resided.  As  the  priests 
in  that  age,  paid  almost  no  attention  to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and 
wholly  forsook  and  abandoned  those  infected  by  pestilential  disea- 
ses,  which  then  were  very  prevalent,  certain  pious  persons  at  Ant- 
werp formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  performing  these 
pious  offices.     While  the  clergy  therefore  fled  from  the  danger  and 

(66)  See  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  viii.  p.  209,  298, 326,  396.  Tom.  iz. 
p.  59,  65,  78,  &c. 

(67)  Hip.  Hel^oty  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tom.  iii.  p.  411  &c.  Francis  Pagi, 
Breviarium  Pontjf.  Tom.  iv.  p.  189  &c.  Bonanni  and  the  other  writers  on  the 
monastic  orders. 
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bid  themselves,  these  persons  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  con- 
versed and  prayed  with  them  when  dying,  attended  to  the  burial 
of  such  as  died  with  the  plague,  and  accompanied  their  remains 
to  the  grave  with  funeral  dirges.  From  the  last  of  these  offices 
they  acquired  among  the  people  the  common  appellation  of  Loll^ 
haTd8.{6&)     Tm  example  of  these  good  people  was  followed  by 

(03)  Concerning  the  mime  and  the  sect  of  the  LoUhardSy  there  tre  many  dis- 
quisitions and  narrations;  but  no  one  has  so  written  on  the  subject,  as  to  deserve 
commendation,  either  for  good  faith,  or  for  dilligence  and  accuracy.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  mul^e  assertions,  with  the  more  confidence,  because  I  have  made  special 
investigations  respecting  the  LoUkardSyWad  have  collected  copious  materials,  irom 
printed  and  unpnnted  documents,  from  which  a  history  of  ttiem  mi|^ht  be  com- 
piled. Very  mauy  writers,  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  other  communities,  tell  us 
that  the  LoLUiards  were  a  peculiar  sect,  dissenting  on  many  points  of  religion, 
from  the  Romish  church ;  and  that  Walter  LoUkardf  who  was  burnt  at  Cologne 
in  this  century,  was  the  fnther  of  it.  From  what  source  so  many  learned  men 
conld  derive  these  facts,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend.  They  refer, 
indeed,  to  the  authority  of  John  lYuhcmius:  but  he,  certainly,  has  lcf\  us  nothing 
of  the  kind,  in  his  writings.  I  will  endeavor,  with  all  the  brevity  I  can,  to  put 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  \i[ton  a  right  course  of  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  term  LoUhardas  or  LuHhardus,  nr,  as  the  ancient  Germans  wrote  it,  Loi- 
Itrt  or  LaUerty  is  compounded  of  the  old  German  word  luUen,  loUen,  or  laUen, 
and  the  well  known  termination  kardf  which  is  subjoined  to  so  many  German 
words.  ItoUen  or  IvUen,  signifies  to  sing  with  a  low  voice.  It  is  still  used  in 
this  sense,  by  the  English,  wlio  say,  to  lull  a-aUep ;  that  is,  to  sing  any  one  into 
a  slumber,  with  a  sweet  and  slender  voice.  See  Francis  Junivs,  Etyniologicum 
Anglicanuni,  published  by  Edtoard  Lye^  Oxon.  3743.  Fol.  on  the  word  LuUardi 
The  word  is  also  used,  in  the  same  sense,  by  the  Flemings,  the  Swedes,  and 
other  nations  ;  as  their  dictionaries  will  show.  Among  the  Germans,  both  the 
significntion  and  the  sound  have  undergone  some  change.  For  they  pronounce 
it  laUcn;  and  denote  by  it,  to  vtttr  indistinctly^  to  stammer,  A  LoUhardf  there- 
fore, is  a  Singer  J  or  one  who  sings  much  and  ofleir.  Bat  as  the  word  beggtv^ 
which  signified  in  general,  to  leg  earnestly  for  any  thing,  was  transferred  to  re- 
ligious supplications  or  prayers  addressed  to  God,  and  thus  came  to  denote,  in 
its  more  limited  sense,  to  jn-aif  earntstltf  to  God;  so  also  the  verb  Mien  or  luUen 
M^as  transferred  to  sacred  singing,  and  m  its  limited  sense,  denoted,  to  sing  «t- 
ered  songs.  In  the  vulgar  Inngunge  of  the  old  Germans,  therefore,  a  LoflJuitd 
was  a  man,  wtui  was  continually  praising  God  with  sacred  songs,  or  was  singing 
kvmns.  The  import  of  the  word  was  most  accurately  apprehended  and  express- 
ed, by  a  writer  of  that  age,  named  Hocsemius^  a  canon  of  Liege,  in  his  Gesta 
Pontificurn  Leodiensium,  Lib.  i.  csp.  3L  (in  Jo.  Chapeavilli  Gesta  Pontificum 
Tungensium  et  Leodiensium,  Tom.  ii.  p.  350  &c.)  who  says  :  In  the  same  year, 
(J300,)  certain  strolling  hypocrites j  who  were  called  LoUhards  or  praisers  of  God, 
(qui  LoUhardi  sire  Deum  laudantes  vocaianttir,)  deceived  same  women  of  aualily 
in  llainault  and  Brabrant.  And  because  those  who  praised  God^,  genernfly  did 
it  in  verse  ;  hence  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  to  praise  God,  was  the  same 
OS  to  sing  ;  and  the  persons  fi4io  praised  God,  were  religious  singers,  who  con- 
tinually celebrated  the  divine  majesty  and  goodness  in  sacred  hvmns.  Moreover 
as  prating  and  sinstng  were  the  most  manifest  external  indications  of  piety, 
therefore  all  who  anected  more  than  ordinary  piety  and  devotion,  and  of  course 
praised  God  and  praved  to  him  more  than  others,  were  in  the  {>opuldr  language 
called  LolUiards.  Thus  this  term  acauired  the  same  import,  witn  the  term  Be- 
ghard,  or  denoted  a  person  distinguisned  for  piety.  And  these  two  words  are 
used  as  synonymous,  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  eleventh  and  following  cen- 
turies ;  so  that  the  same  persons  are,  at  one  time  called  Beghards,  and  at  another 
LoUhards.  This  might  be  evinced,  unanswerably,  bv  numerous  examples  j  and 
is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  writings  of  Felix  Maueolus  alone,  against  the  Be- 
ghards. There  were,  then,  as  many  species  of  LoUhards,  as  there  were  of  Be^ 
ghards.  Those  whom  the  monks  now  call  Lay  Brothers,  were  formerly  called 
LoUhard  Brothers;  as  is  well  observed  by  BartioL  Schohin^er,  on  Joach.  Vadia- 
nus  de  collegiis,  monasteriisque  Germaniae  veteris.  Lib.  i.  pa.  34.  (in  Ooldast, 
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many  others ;  and  in  a  short  time,  over  the  greater  part  of  Germa** 
ny  and  the  Netherlands,  societies  were  formed  of  such  Lollhards^ 
of  both  sexes,  who  were  supported  partly  by  their  own  labor,  and 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  those  whom  they  served,  and  of  oth- 
er pious  persons.  By  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  the  places 
where  they  lived,  these  brethren  and  sisters  were  highly  esteemed, 
on  account  of  the  kind  offices  they  performed  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed.    But  the  priests,  whose  reputation  they  injured  not  a  lit- 

Scriptores  reium  AlUniannicarum,  Tom.  iii).  The  Brethren  of  the  fi  ee  spirit,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  were  by  some,  colled  Begharas,  and  by  others, 
Lallhards.  The  disci  plea  of  Gerhard  Groate,  or  the  priests  ofc&ninion  life,  were 
very  often  called  Lulhard  brethren.  The  honest  Walter,  who  was  burnt  at  Co- 
logne, and  whom  so  many  of  the  learned  iniproperly  regard  as  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Lai/hards,  was  by  some  called  a  Segiard,  by  others  a  LoUhard,  and 
by  others  a  Fratricdius.  The  Franciscan  Terliarii,  who  distin^isbed  thew 
selves  above  the  common  people  by  their  prayers  and  other  religious  obaorvan' 
ces,  are  often  designated  by  the  term  LoUhards.  But  especially  were  the  Cel- 
lite  Brethren  or  the  Jilexians,  whose  piety  was  so  conspicuous,  as  6oon  as  they 
appeared  in  Belsium,  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  designated  by  the  com* 
mon  people  with  tiie  fduiiliar  appellation  of  LolUuirds.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  was  a  special  reason  for  tne  people  to  bnstow  on  them  this  name.  For 
they  attended  to  their  graves  thoae  who  died  of  the  ptsstilcnce,  singing  in  a  low 
voice,  solemn,  funeral  dirgea^  and  were  tiierefbre  puoiic  singers.  Out  of  many 
tostimonies,  I  will  adduce  only  some  from  Jo.  Bapt.  Oramaye,  a  man  well  versc^ 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  In  his  Antwerpia,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  16.  he  says': 
The  Alexians  who  employed  themselves  about  funsrals,  had  tkeir  rise  at  .Antwerp; 
where,  soon  after  the  year  1 300,  some  honest  and  pUms  laymen  associated  together; 
and  were  called^  from  their  frugality  and  their  unassuming  and  plain  manner  tf 
Itfe,  Matemanni;  and  from  their  devotedness  to  funerals,  Lollhards;  (a  funerum 
ahseefuiia,  LoUhardi;)^-from  their  cells,  Cellite  Brethren.  In  his  Lovanium,  p. 
18.  b.  which  is  in  his  Antiquit.  Belgicae,  published  splendidly  in  Fol.  Louvain^ 
1708,  he  says  :  The  Mexiarts,  who  took  the  charge  of  funerals  as  a  business,  began 
to  appear.  They  were  laymen,  that  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  mercy,  and  were 
then  called  LoUhards  and  MaUmans.  Their  attention  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  ths 
delirious,  and  the  dead,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  was  pleasing  to  all.  This 
learned  author  tells  us,  that  he  transcribed  a  part  of  these  facts  from  an  ancient 
Flemish  diary,  written  in  rhyme.  Hence,  in  the  Annals  of  Holland  and  Utfeehif 
(in  ^nt.  Matihaeus,  Anaiecta  veter.  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  431.)  wo  read:  Die  Lol- 
lardtjes  die  broehten  de  dooden  by  een,  [i.  e.  the  Lollards  who  collected  the  dead 
bodies.  Mad.]  whicb  Matihaeus  tiius  explains :  The  managers  of  funerals,  and 
carriers  of  the  dead,  of  whom  there  was  a  regular  body,  were  vile,  worthless  fd- 
tows,  who  usually  spoke  in  mournful  tones,  at  \f  bewaiUng  the  dead.  And  hJenee 
the  name  of  a  street  at  Utrecht,  in  which  most  of  them  lived,  wat  called  (de  LoUe* 
struct)  the  Lollard  street.  Compare  also  the  same  Anaiecta  &e.  Tom.  ii.  p.  345, 
643.  The  same  cause,  that  changed  the  reputable  appellation  of  Beghari  into  a 
term  6f  reproach,  effected  a  similar  change  in  the  name  of  LoUhard :  namely, 
the  fact,  that  among  those  persons  who  would  be  thought  superior  to  others  lo 
piety,  and  who  spent  their  time  in  prayer,  and  praise,  and  religious  exercises, 
base  hypocrites  were  found,  who  pretended  to  pie^,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
vicious  conduct  and  their  absurd  religions  tenets.  Especially,  after  the  rise  of 
the  Meziani  or  Cdlites,  the  term  Lollhard  became  reproachful  and  base.  For  the 
priests  and  monks  being  very  inimical  to  this  honest  sort  of  people,  studioasly 
propagated  injurious  suspicions  respecting  them,  and  represented  tneae  LoUhards, 
who  appeared  so  spotless  and  so  benevolent,  as  in  reality  vile  characters,  infected 
with  aoominable  principles,  and  addicted  to  vices  and  crimes.  Thus,  gradually, 
the  term  Lollhard,  in  its  common  application,  came  to  designate  one  who  con- 
ceals either  heretical  principles  or  vicious  conduct,  under  the  mask  of  piety.  It 
is  therefore  certain,  that  this  appellation  was  not  anciently  appropriated  to  any 
one  sect,  but  was  common  to  all  sects  and  persons,  in  whom  impiety  towards  God 
and  the  church,  was  supposed  to  be  concealed  under  an  external  appearance  of 
the  contrary. 
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tie,  and  the  mendicant  monks,  whose  resources  they  diminished, 
persecuted  them  violently,  and  accused  them  before  the  pontiffit 
of  many  faults,  and  of  the  most  grievous  errors :  and  in  conse- 
ijuence  of  their  exertions,  the  term  LoUhardsy  which  before  im- 
plied no  reproach,  became  a  reproachful  epithet,  denoting  one  who 
conceals  great  vices,  and  pernicious  sentiments,  under  the  mask 
of  piety.  But  the  magistrates,  by  their  commendations  and  their 
testimony,  supported  the  Lollhards  against  their  rivals,  and  pro- 
cured for  them  various  decrees  of  the  pontifl^,  approving  of  their 
institution,  exempting  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquis- 
ition, and  subjecting  them  only  to  the  bishops.  Yet  even  this 
did  not  enable  them  to  live  1n  safety.  Hence,  Charles  duke  of 
Burgundy,  obtained  a  decree  from  Sixtus  IV,  in  the  year  1472, 
by  which  the  Cellitae  or  Lollhards  were  admitted  among  the  reli- 
gious orders,  and  were  withdrawn  even  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops:  and  Julius  II,  in  the  year  1506,  conferred  on  them  still 
greater  privileges.  Many  societies  of  their  kind  still  exist,  at  Co- 
logne and  in  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands^  though  they  have  es- 
sentially departed  from  their  ancient  manner  of  life,(69) 

§  37.  Among  the  Greek  writers,  the  following  were  the  roost 
distinguished.  J^icephorus  Callistusy  whose  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory has  already  been  mentioned. (70)  Matthaeus  Blasiares^ 
who  expounded  and  illustrated  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Greek 
church.(71^  Barlaam^  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Latins.(72)  Gregory  Acindynus^  who  warm- 
ly opposed  the  sect  of  the  Palamites,  of  which  notice  will  be  ta- 
ken hereafter.(73)  John  Cantacuzenusy  distinguished  for  the 
history  he  composed,  and  for  his  confutation  of  the  Muhamme- 

(69)  Beeides  many  others,  who  cannot  be  here  cited,  sec  Jlegul.  Gdaiiut,  de 
admiranda  eacra  ct  civili  maenitudine  urbis  CoJonJae,  Lib.  iii.  Syntagm.  LI  p 
534  &c.  598,  603  (fee.  Jo.  Bapt.  Gramiige,  Antia.  Belgicae  ;  JInton.  Sandenu\ 
Brabantmet  Flandria  iJlustratae ;  ^ub.  Miraeus,  Opera  Diplomaiica;  in  many 
passages  :  and  many  other  writers  of  those  times.  I  will  add,  that  those  who 
were  called  LoUkanU,  were  also  called  by  many,  in  German,  die  JYoUbruder,  from 
the  obsolete  word  J^ollen, 

(70)  [See above,  p.  420,  note (6).     TV] 

.X^Li^^^^^  P!'^^^  was  a  Greek  monk  and  jurist,  who  flourished  about 
AD.  1Mb.  His  Alphabeticum  Canonum  Syntagma,  or  Alphabetical  synopsis  of 
the  matter  contained  in  the  sacred  canons,  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  'wBeve- 
ngt  s  Pandecla  Canonum.  Oxon.  16:8.  Tom.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  i.  His  tract  on  matriiao- 
nial  causes  and  questions,  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leandav.  Jus.  Gr.  Rom.  Lib 
VIII.  p.  47b.     He  also  translated  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constantino  into  Greek. 

(72)  [See  above,  p.  421,  note  (8).     TV.] 

(T\{Greeory  Acindynus  was  a  follower  of  Barluam,  and  assisted  him  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  against  Palamas  ^ixiA  the  Hesychists:  and,  together 
vnih  Barlaam,  was  laid  under  censure  by  that  council.  "Not  ceasing  to  harrasii 
the  Hesychists  he  was  arraigned  by  the  patriarch,  AD.  1341,  and  ordered  to  be 
still,  or  he  would  be  excommunicated.  In  1347,  he  was  actually  excommunica- 
ted ;  and  afterwards  lived  in  obscurity.  His  Iambic  poem  on  the  heresy  of  Gre- 
gory  Palamas,  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo.  JilUu.  Gr.  Olhod.  Tom.  i.  p.  756— 
770.  and  his  two  Books  de  essentia et  operatione  Dei,  against  PaUmas  and  others, 
was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Gretser,  Ingolst.  16J6!^4to.     TV  ] 
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dan  faith.(74)  J)/tcephorus  Chregorusy  who  has  left  us  a  history 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  some  other  products  of  his  genius.(75) 
Theophanesj  bishop  of  Nice,  who  maintained  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, against  the  Jews,  and  other  enemies  of  it.(76)  JVt7t» 
Cabasilas,  JViliis  Rhodius,  and  JViltu  Damyla,  all  of  whom 
zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  against  the  Lat^* 
ins.(77)  Pnilotheusy  who  has  left  Various  tracts,  calculated  to 
excite  pious  emotions.(78)  Crregoriiu  Palamasy  of  whom  more 
will  be  said  hereafter. (79) 

(74)  [See  above,  p.  430,  note  (5).     TV.] 

(75)  [See  above,  p.  419,  note  (J).     TV.] 

(76)  iTheophanes,  archbishop  of  Nice,  flourished  AD.  1347,  and  wrote,  adver* 
8U8  Judaeos  hbri  ii.  also  Concordia  Vet.  et  Novi  Testam.  proving  Jems  to  be  the 
Messiah :  besides  some  Epistles.  A  full  analysis  of  the  two  first  works,  is  given 
by  Possevin,  Apparat.  Tom.  ii.  p.  470.    TV.] 

(77)  [Jfilus  tabasilas  was  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  under  John  Omtacuze^ 
nMMy  about  AD.  1340.  His  Tract,  de  causis  divisionum  in  ecclesia;  and  another, de 
Primatu  Papae  ;  have  been  repeatedly  published,  particularly  by  Salmasius,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  with  notes,  subjoined  to  his  work  on  the  Primacy  (ff  the  Pope^  Leyden 
1645.  4to.  He  is  reported  to  have  written  xlix  Books  de  processione  Sp.  S.  ad- 
versus  Latinos. — JYiats  Rhodius  was  metropolitan  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  about  AD. 
1360.  He  took  sides  with  the  Palamitos  against  Barlaam;  and  wrote,  Enarra- 
tio  Synoptica  de  Sanctis  et  oecumenicis  Synodis  IX.  which  is  extant  in  JuateWg 
Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  ii.  p.  \\bl6.--^yLvs  Damyla  was  a  native  of  Italy,  a 
mook  in  Crete,  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Latins,  and  flourished  AD.  1400.  nis 
works,  from  which  only  extracts  have  beeQ  published,  are,  de  Ordine  in  divina 
Triade,  et  de  Processione  Spir.  S.  Collectanea  advorsus  eos  qui  contradicunt,  Spi- 
ritum  S.  uon  ex  Patre,  sed  ex  Patre  et  Filio  procedere;  de  Damaso  Papa  et  fide 
antiquae  Romae )  and,  de  Synodis  duabus  Pnotianis  :  all  of  which  exist  in  MS. 
IV.] 

(78)  [Philotheus  was  a  Greek  monk,  prior  of  the  Laura  of  Mount  Athos,  me- 
tropolitan of  Heraclea  AD.  1354.  patriarch  of  Constantinople  AD.  1355,  end 
died  in  1371 ;  greatly  distinguished  for  reputed  piety,  and  for  eloquence.  His 
Litorgia  et  Ordo  instituendi  Diaconum }  and  his  Eulogy  on  the  hierarchs,  Basil, 
Gregory  Theologus,  and  John  Chrysostom ;  are  siven  in  a  Latin  translation,  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxvi.  and  the  last,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Fronto  Dw 
camUj  Auctuar.  Patrum,  Tom.  ii.  His  Oratio  de  cruce;  and  Oratio  in  teriiam 
Jejunior.  Dominicam ;  Greek  and  Latin,  are  in   Oretoer,  de  cruce,  Tom.  ii.    He 

wrote  seventeen  books,  on  Christ's  transfiguration,  in  defence  of  PalamaSy  agaiiMt 
Barlaam;  also  discourses  against  Barlaam;  a  confession  of  fiiith ;  homilies  on 
the  Gospels  for  the  year,  and  on  all  the* saints;  and  some  other  things;  which 
are  preserved  in  manuscript.     TV.] 

(79)  IGregory  PalamaSj  an  Asiatic,  educated  at  court,  who  renounced  the 
world,  gave  up  all  his  property,  and  became  a  monk.  He  spent  10  years  at 
mount  Athos,  and  10  more  at  Berrhoea  ;  and  then  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  re- 
cover his  health,  injured  by  his  austerities.  He  now  became  the  successfiil  lead- 
er  of  the  monks  acainst  Barlaam  j  for  a  series  of  years;  and  was  much  at  court, 
and  in  councils.  In  1347,  he  was  imprisoned  by  a  faction;  but  soon  after  was  ' 
liberated  by  another  faction,  and  nominated,  but  not  ordained,  patriarch.  Aboot 
the  year  1354,  by  order  of  the  emperor  CantacuzenuSf  he  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica ;  but  the  magistrates  there  would  not  admit  him  to  his 
see,  and  he  retired  to  Lemnos,  where  he  was  supported  bv  the  emperor's  bounty. 
His  works  are,  two  orations  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  the 
Latins ;  a  refutation  of  the  statements  of  John  Veccus;  Prosopopaeia,  or  two  ju- 
dicial  pleas  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  each  against  the  other ;  two  orations  on  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ :  besides  some  pieces  never  published. 

Besides  those  hitherto  mentioned,  there  were  the  following  Greek  writers  in 
this  century. 

HaUon,  or  ^Uon^  an  Armenian  prince,  who  served  long  in  the  wars  of  Pales- 
tine against  the  Saracens,  and  then,  about  AD.  1^290.  became  a  Praemonstraten- 
■ian  monk  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  spent  his  lira  in  retirement,  and  devo- 
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§  38.  Of  the  vast  host  of  Latin  writers,  we  shall  select  only 
the  most  eminent.  Among  the  scholastic  doctors,  whp  united 
theology  with  philosophy,  John  Duns  Scotus^  the  great  antago- 
nist of  TTiomas,  and  a  Franciscan  monk,  holds  the  first  rank;  and 
if  deficient  in  candor,  and  ingenuousness  of  mind,  he  certainly  was 
second  to  none  of  his  age,  in  subtilty.(80)     After  him  the  more 

tioii.  About  AD.  1307,  while  resident  at  Poictiers  in  France,  be  dictated  a  big- 
toty  of  tbe  Tartars,  their  customs,  and  their  wars  ;  which  J^icolavfi  Falconius 
translated,  from  the  Fiench  in  which  it  was  dictated,  into  barbarous  Latin  ;  enti- 
tled Itinerarium  et  flos  Historiarum  Orientis  ;  with  an  Appendix,  entitled  Passa- 
gium  Terrae  Sanctae.  It  was  printed  repeatedly ;  e.  g.  by  Rcineecivs,  Helqiist. 
1585.  and  in  Italian,  Venice  15l>3. 

GtorgUis  LecapenuSf  a  monk,  who  lived  in  Thessaly,  was  intimate  with  Greg- 
ory Pauimasy  and  flourished  about  AD.  1354.  He  wrote  do  eonstructione  Ver- 
borum,  published  in  Gr.  Venice  and  Florence,  1526.  8vo.  also  many  epistles,  and 
a  number  of  grammatical  works  ;  which  exist  in  manuscript. 

CalH^us^  a  monk  of  mount  Athos,  sent  to  court  by  his  monastery,  and  made 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  b^  Cantacuzenus,  AD,  1354  \  retired  after  two  years ; 
aeain  resumed  the  chair,  and  died  on  an  embassy  to  the  Servian  princess  Elizabeth. 
^o  him  is  ascribed  a  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross ;  in  Gretser  de  Cruce, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  1347.  and  some  others,  which  exist  in  manuscript. 

Demetrius  Cydomus,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  principal  conn- 
selloni  and  courtiers  of  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus.  He  retired  with  that  empe- 
ror to  a  monastery ;  and  aflerwards  leaving  Greece,  studied  theology  and  the 
Latin  writers  at  Milan ;  and  then,  selling  his  property,  spent  his  life  in  a  monas 
tery  in  Ciete.  He  has  left  a  tract,  on  the  execrable  doctrines  of  Gregory  Pala- 
mas ;  another  on  tbe  Procession  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit ;  two  deliberative  orations  on 
public  political  affairs ;  an  oration  on  contempt  of  death  ;  and  an  epistle  to 
Barlaam,  against  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son  ;  all  of  which  have 
been  printed;  as  also  his  Greek  translation  of  Richard's  confutation  of  the  AIco* 
ran.  He  also  translated  into  Greek  St.  Thomas'  Summa  Theologiae,  and  some 
other  of  St»  Thomas'  works,  as  well  as  some  of  iSlt.  Jinsdm  of  Canterbury  :  which 
eouet  in  manuscript. 

John  the  Wise,  surnamed  Cyparissiota^  of  an  uncertain  age,  but  supposed  to- 
faftve  flourished  about  AD.  13()().  His  Expositio  materiaria  eorum,  quae  de  Deo 
a  theologis  dicuntur,  in  x.  decades,  is  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  Biblioth.  Pa- 
truro,Tom.  zxi.  and  two  of  his  discourses,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  CombeJiSf  Auc- 
tuar.  noviss. 

Manuel  CaUca,  a  Greek,  who  is  reported  to  have  become  a  Dominican  monk, 
and  who  lived  about  AD.  1360.  His  four  Books  acainst  the  Greeks,  in  regard  to 
tbe  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  Latin  translation,  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Pa^ 
trum,  Tom.  xxvi.  and  his  two  tracts,  one  against  the  Palamiles,  and  the  other  de- 
principiis  fidei  christianae,  Greek  and  Latin,  are  in  CombefiSf  Auctuar.  noviss. 

Isaac  ArgmuSf  a  Greek  monk,  who  flourished  about  AD.  1373,  whose  Compu- 
tus was  published  Greek  and  Latin,  by  J.  Christmamt,  Hidelb.  1611.  4to.  and  by 
JDionyt.  retaviusj  de  doctrina  Temporum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  359. 

Emanuel  If,  Falaeologus,  created  Caesar  AD.  13&4,  and  emperor,  AD.  1391 — 
1435.  His  works  were  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Leunclavius,  Basil  1578. 
8vo.  comprising  one  hundred  precepts  for  the  education  of  a  prince ;  seven  ad« 
dresses  to  his  son,  on  virtues  and  vices,  and  learning ;  two  prolix  morning  prayers, 
and  several  other  tracts. 

Joseph,  called  Jllshaher  BiltaJbih,  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  curate 
ofthe  catholic  church  of  the  holy  virgin,  AD.  1390,  and  ordained  a  presbyter 
AD.  1396.  He  translated  paraphrastically  nearly  all  the  canons,  received  by 
tbe  Greek  church, into  Arabic.  The  whole  work,  in  manuscript,  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian library.  The  canons  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  Arabic  and  Latin, 
were  nrinted  in  Beveridge's  Pandecta  Canonum, Oxon.  1671 , Tom.  ii. p.  681 .  TV.] 
(80)  Tbe  works  of  Scotut  were  first  published,  accurately,  in  tbe  17th  century,  by 
Lm.  Wadding,  a  very  laborious  man,  Lyons  1639,  xii.  vol.  Fol.  See  Wood's  An- 
tiq.  Oxon.  Tom.  i.  p.  86  ^.  but  especially.  Wadding's  Annates  Minor,  fratr. 
Tom.  vi.  p.  40,  107.  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  70  £^.  [John 
Duns  Scotus  was  probably  born  about  AD.  1365;  but  whether  in  England,  scot- 
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distinguished^in  this  class,  were,  Durand  of  St.  Persian,  who  at- 
tacked the  received  doctnDe  respecting  the  co-operation  of  God 
in  human  actions  :(81)  Antonius  Andreas  ;(82)  Hervaeua  JSTataU 
is  ;(SS)  Francis  Mayron;{S4)  Thomas  Bradwardine,  ^  acute 
and  ingenious  man  ;(86)  Peter  Aureohs  ;{S6)  John  Bacon  ;{S7) 

land,  or  Ireland,  is  uncertain.  He  studied  first  in  a  Franciscan  monastery  in 
Newcastle,  and  then  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow,  and 
AD.  1301 ,  professor  of  theology.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  disputant, 
and  was  learned  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  civil  and  canon  law,  and  theology. 
His  lectures  on  the  sentences  of  Lombard  were  greatly  admired,  and  very  fully  at- 
tended, by  the  30,000  students,  then  said  to  be  at  Oxford.  They  are  since  printed, 
with  notes,  and  fill  six  folio  volumes.  In  the  year  1304,  the  general  of  his  order 
commanded  liini  to  remove  to  Paris,  and  there  defend  his  doctrine  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception  of  Mar^ ;  which  he  did  with  great  success  and  applause.  In 
1308,  his  geuernl  sent  Iiim  from  Paris  in  Cologne,  to  found  a  university  there, 
and  to  defend  his  doctiine  of  Mary's  sinless  birth.  He  died  soon  after  bis  arrival, 
Nov.  Hf  1308,  aged  43  years.  His  works  embrace,  besides  his  commentaries  on 
Lombard*s  Sentences,  commentaries  on  some  works  of  Aristotle,  and  numerous 
tracts,  theological,  metaphysical,  and  philosophical.     TV.] 

(81)  See  Jo.  Lavnoi's  tract,  entitled  Syllaous  rationum,  quibus  Durandi  causa 
defcnditur ;  Opp.  Tom.  i.  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom .  ii.  p.  723.  [Durand  of  St  Por- 
9ain,  was  born  m  the  village  of  St.  Por^ain  in  Auvergne,  France,  was  a  Domin- 
can  monk,  and  a  distinguished  theologian  at  Paris,  called  Doctor  resolutissimos. 
In  1323,  he  went  to  Italy,  became  master  of  the  poatifical  palace,  bishop  of  Meaux 
in  1326,  and  bishop  of  le  Puy  in  1327,  and  died  AD.  1333.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences,  often  printed;  deorigine  jurisdictionum,seu 
deecclesiastica  jurisdictione;  and  a  tract  de  leeibus.     Tr.] 

(82)  [^ntamtu  Andreas  was  a  Spaniard  of  Arragon,  a  disciple  of  John  Dvnt 
Scotus,  a  Franciscan  monk,  flourished  AD.  1308,  and  died,  it  is  said,  AD.  1320. 
His  works  are  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  and  on  the  works  of  Gilbert  Por- 
retanus,  ^^ristotley  and  BoethiuSy  with  some  law  tracts.     TV.] 

(83)  [Hervaeus  J^atdlis,  a  native  of  Brittany,  a  student  and  doctor  at  Paris,  a 
Dominican  monk,  an(^  AD.  1318,  general  of  the  order.  He  flourished  AD.  1313|  and 
died  AD.  1323.  Ho  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  printed,  Paris  1647. 
Fol.  Quodlibeta  majora,  and  minora  ;  Tracts  on  the  power  or  the  popes;  acainsc 
the  Franciscans ;  and  on  various  theological,  philosophical,  and  practical  subjects ; 
^  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  a  treatise  on  Logic.     Jr.] 

(84)  [Francis  Mayron  was  born  in  Provence,  studied  under  Duns  Scotus  at  Paris, 
where  he  became  a  noted  doctor.  He  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  died  at  Phicen- 
tia  AD.  1325.  His  nommentaiies  on  the  Sentences,  Cluodlibeta  varia,  de  fbrroa- 
litatibus  liber,  de  primo  princioio,  de  expositione  divinorum  nominum,  and  de 
univocatione  entis,  were  publisned  at  Venice  1520.  Fol.  and  his  sermons,  and  va- 
rious theological  tracts,  Basil  1498.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  ten 
Commandments,  on  Genesis,  on  Augustine' 9  Ci vitas  Dei,  and  on  some  books  of 
Jiristode.     TV.] 

(85)  See  Rick.  Simon,  Lettres  Choisies,  Tom.  iv.  p.  232,  and  bis  Critique  de  la 
Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiast.  par.  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  360,  and  Stepk, 
Soudets  notes  on  this  passage,  p.  703.  Nouveau  Dictionaire  hist,  critique,  Tom. 
ii.  p.  500  &c. — [also  p.  423,  above,  and  note  (15)  there.     TV.] 

(86)  [Peter  Aureotus  was  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Verberie  on  the  Oise,  a  Do- 
minican monk  and  theologian,  became  a  public  teacher  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
AD.  1318,  and  lectured  on  the  Sentences,  became  archbishop  of  Aix  in  Provence 
AD.  1321,  and  died  after  AD.  1345.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four  Books 
of  Sentences;  Q^uodlibeta  varia  ;  Broviariom  Bibliorum,  or  Epitome  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  a  tract  on  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary ;  besides  other  tracts,  and 
sermons.     TV.] 

(87)  [John  Bacon,  or  Baeonihorp,  an  Englishman,  bom  at  the  obscure  village 
of  Baconthorp  in  Norfolk.  He  early  became  a  Carmelite  monk ;  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  then  to  Paris,  to  study ;  became  celebrated  as  a  jurist,  and  a  theolo- 
flian  ;  returned  to  England,  and  was  soon  after  made  provincial  of  his  order  for 
England,  AD.  1329.  Four  years  after,  be  was  called  to  Rome,  to  give  bis  onin- 
ion  on  some  difficult  matrimonial  questions ;  and  died  at  London,  AD.  1346. 
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William  Occam  ;(88)  Walter  Burley  ;(89)  Peter  deAlliaco  ;{90) 
Thomas  of  Strasburg  ;(91)  and  Gregory  ae  Rimini,{92)  Among 
the  mystics,  John  Tauler  and  John  Ruysbrock  exceJled  the  oth- 
ers in  wisdom  and  integrity,  though  they  were  not  free  from  all 
errors.(93)     Of  Raymund  Lullyy  we  have  already  spoken.(94) 

He  wrote  Commentariee  on  the  Sentences  ;  a  Compendium  of  the  law  of  Cbrist ; 
Quodlibcta;  on  the  rule  of  the  Carmelites;  and  a  historical  defence  of  it;  which 
have  been  published  :  also  oommentaries  on  the  whole  bible,  and  on  Augusime^s 
Ci vitas  Dei ;  a  tract  against  the  Jews;  sermons,  &c.  never  published.     TV.I 
(68^  [See  above,  p  449,  note  (56).     Tr.] 

(89)  [Walter  Burley y  an  English  secular  priest,  or  as  some  say,  Franciscan 
monk,  called  Doctor  planus  et  perspicuous.  He  was  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris.  In  both,  he  heard  Duns  Scotus  ;  but  on  his  re- 
turn to  Oxford,  he  dissented  from  Seotus.  He  was  preceptor  to  king  Edward  III, 
and  flourished  AD.  1337,  bein^  then  62  years  old.  He  wrote  oommentaries  on 
the  Sentences,  and  a  great  number  of  philosophical  works,  comments  on  Aristotle 
and  others^  lives  of  the  philosophers,  tracts  on  philofophical  questions,  &c.  Only 
a  part  of  his  works  have  been  printed.     TV.] 

(90)  [Peter  de  AiUy,  or  de  AiUato,  born  of  slender  parentage,  at  Compeigne  on 
the  Oise,  48  miles  ^^  £.  Paris,  AD.  1340;  after  a  ^ood  previous  education,  he 
was  admitted  a  bursar  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  Pans  1372  ;  began  to  lecture  on 
the  Sentences,  and  to  preach  in  public,  in  1375;  was  created  D.D.  1380,  and  bead 
of  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  1384;  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  Marj,  before  the  pope,  at  Avignon,  in  1387;  became  chancellor  of 
the  university,  and  confessor  to  the  king,  in  1389;  treasurerof  the  royal  chapel, 
and  royal  envoy  to  the  pope  in  1394;  was  appointed  bishop  of  la  Puy  in  1^95, 
and  of  Cambray  in  1396;  attended  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409;  was  made  cardi- 
nal in  1411,  and  papal  legate  to  Germany  in  1414 ;  at  the  close  of  which  rear, 
he  repaired  to  the  council  of  Constance,  presided  in  the  third  session,  and  was 
very  active  during  the  three  years  of  the  situns  of  that  council,  and  often  preached 
in  it  to  the  fathers.  He  died  at  Cambray,  AD.  1425 :  and  was  called  ifu  eturU  of 
France f  andtktmaulof  errorists.  He  was  strenuous  for  condemning  John  avssy 
and  also  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  and  reforming  the  church  and 
preserving  its  liberties.  His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  various;  com- 
prising commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  on  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
on  the  power  of  the  popes,  pious  meditations,  sermons,  expositions  of  scripture, 
the  mode  of  electing  popes,  the  authority  of  cardinals,  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  the  connection  of  astrology  with  tneology,  on  the  kalendar,  comments  on 
Aristotle,  4Skc.  many  of  which  have  been  published.     TV.] 

(91)  [I%&ma8  of  Strasburg,  was  a  German,  bom  at  Strasburg,  an  Aucustinian 
Eremite,  a  theolocian  of  Paris,  was  made  prior  general  of  his  order  in  1345,  and 
died  at  Vienne,  AD.  1357.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four  Books  of  Sen- 
tences ;  and  has  left  us  the  constitution  of  his  order  and  some  other  tracts.     TV.] 


Sinerai  of  his  order  AD.  1357,  and  died  the  year  after  at  Vienne.     He  wrote  on 
e  two  first  Books  of  the  Sentences,  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and 
on  the  epistle  of  James,  a  tract  on  usury,  and  some  others.     TV.] 

(93)  [John  Tauter  was  a  German  Dominican  monk,  and  a  popular  preacher  at  Co- 
logne and  Strasburg.  He  died  at  the  latter  place,  AD.  1360.  Lv^Acr  and  MeianOhon 
fim]uently  quoted  his  writings,  particularly  his  sermons.  He  left  in  German, 
PostiUs,  or  sermons  for  all  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year ;  (hichly  com- 
mended by  Luther;)  Imitation  of  Christ  in  his  poverty;  Marrow  of  the  sodI, 
or  perfection  in  all  the  virtues ;  Spiritual  contemplations  on  the  life  and  suiTer- 
inp  of  Christ;  the  noble  little  book,  or  the  way  to  become  in  earnest,  hearty, 
spiritual,  and  devout ;  (the  preceding  were  published,  Francf  1604,  and  17()8, 
4to.)  also,  the  Soul-enlighling  mirror;  with  plates,  1713. 8vo.  The  other  works 
ascribed  to  him,  are  letters,  hymns,  prayers,  dialogues,  and  other  tracts ;  several 
of  which  are  not  his. — John  Ruysbrock,  was  born  at  Ruysbrock  in  Brabant,  AD. 
1S93;  was  presbyter  of  the  great  church  at  Brussels;  became  a  regular  canon  of 
St.  Auffustine;  and  established  and  presided  over  the  convent  of  Griinthal,  two 
miles  from  Brussels,  AD.  1360,  and  died  AD.  1381,  aged  88.     He  was  at  the 
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Nicolaus  Lyranus  obtained  great  reputation  by  his  concise  expo- 
sition of  the  whole  bible.(95)  Raynerius  Pisanus  is  known,  for 
hisSummaTheologiae,(96)and  Astesanus,  for  his  Summa  casu- 
um  conscientiae.(97) 

head  of  the  mystics,  and  was  called  k  second  Dionyaiua  AreopagUa.  Ills  writings 
were  all  in  Dutch ;  but  Law,  Suriiis  translated  nioiit  of  them  into  Latin ;  in 
which  form  they  were  published,  Coloene  1553.  Fol.  IGGQ.  4to.  and  1692.  Fol. 
These  are,  a  Summary  of  the  spiritual  li&  ;  the  Mirror  of  salvation  ;  Remarks  on 
the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  and  its  furniture  ',  on  the  principal  virtues ;  on  fiiith  and 
the  judgment ;  on  the  four  temptations ;  on  the  seven  guards  of  the  spiritual  school ; 
on  the  seven  degrees  of  love ;  on  spiritual  nuptials,  three  books ;  the  perfbctioDB  of 
the  sons  of  God ;  the  kingdom  of  the  friends  or  God ;  on  true  contemplation  ;  twelve 
useful  epistles  ;  two  spiritual  cautions ;  Samuel,  or  deep  contemplation ;  a  short 
praj^er.  Several  of  the  protestants  have  commended  his  writingis  for  their  pioaa 
spirit.  John  Gerson  accused  him  of  heresy,  afler  his  death  ;  but  Suriu8  defend* 
him.  He  was  severe  upon  the  vicious  monks  and  clergy.  See  ttfe  Unparthey* 
iache  Kirchenhistorie,  Jena  1735,  vol.  i.  p.  1339, 1331.     TV.] 

(94^  [See  p.  426,  above.     7V.J 

(05)  {Jitcolaua  LyranuSf  or  de  Lyra^  was  bom  at  Lire,  in  Nonnandy,  and  aa 
some  say,  of  Jewish  parentage.  He  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  about  AD.  1!292> 
was  master  in  theology  at  Paris,  AD.  1320;  expounded  the  scriptures  there,  in 
the  Franciscan  convent,  and  died  AD.  1340.  His  great  work,  is  Postillae  perpe- 
tuae,  sive  brevia  Commentaria  in  uni versa  Biblia,  libris  Izxxv.  which  he  com- 
menced AD.  1293,  and  completed  AD.  1330.  Afler  several  incorrect  editions,  in 
vi.  vol.  Fol.  it  was  published  at  Lyons  1590,  Douay  1617,  and  Antwerp  1634,  in 
the  Biblia  ^lo&sata,  and  Paris  1660,  in  the  Biblia  maxima.  His  other  works  are 
Postillae  minores,  sen  enarrationes  in  Epistolas,  et  Evaug.  dominicalia  totius  an*' 
ni;  Venice  1568,  8vo:  Tractatus  de  idoneo  ministrante  et  suscipiente  S.  altarit 
Sacramentum;  Disputatio  contra  perfidiam  Judaeorum;  Tractatus  contra  Ju- 
daeum  quendam ',  and  Contemplatio  de  vita  et  gestis  S.  Frencisci.  His  exposi- 
tion of  the  scriptures  far  exceeded  all  others  of  that  age,  and  contributed  00 
much  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  bible,  that  some  have  attributed  the  re- 
formation, in  no  small  degree,  to  it:  it  was  said,  Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset^  Lutkenis 
non  sahasset :  i.  e.  Lyra's  Lyre,  enabled  Luther  to  dance.     TV  .J 

(96)  [Rayner  was  a  native  of  Pisa,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  an  eimnent  theolo- 
gian and  jurist.  He  lived  in  the  former  part  of  this  century,  but  the  precise  time 
IS  not  ascertained.  His  Pantheoloffia,  or  Summa  universae  tkeologiae,  alphabet- 
ically arranged,  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  though  greatly  interpolated  and  al- 
tered.    2V.J 

(97)  [JlsiesanuSf  or  Jistensisy  a  Franciacan  nonk,  born  at  Asti,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  who  died  about  AD.  1330.  His  eight  Books,  entitled  Summa  de  caaibue 
conscientiae,  were  printed  at  Venice,  1519.  Fol. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  following  Latin  writers  lived  in  this  cen- 
tnrv  ',  according  to  Henry  Wharton,  continuation  of  Covers  Historia  Litteraria. 

Andrew,  an  English,  Dominican  monk,  of  Newcastle,  and  doctor  of  theology,. 
AD.  1301.  He  wrote  a  commenury  on  the  firsi  Book  of  the  Sentences,  ^Parie 
1514.  Fol.)  and  a  commentary  on  Boethius  de  consolatione  philosophiae. 

William  ofNangis,  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Denvs,  Pans,  who  floor- 
ished  AD.1301.  He  wrote  a  chronology,  from  the  creation  to  Ab.l301 ,  which  otber» 
continued  to  AD.  1368.  (Z>acAery'«  Spicileg.  Tom.  xi.  p.  405.)  Chronicle.of  the 
kings  of  France,  to  AD.  1301.  (in  Pukoeua  Scriptores  Trancicoa.)  and  history  a^ 
St.  Lewis,  king  of  France,  and  of  his  sons,  Phiiip  and  Robert,  (also  in  Pithoeus  I.  c.) 

William  Mandagot,  a  French  cardinbl,  whom  Bcnifitse  Vill,  employed  to  com- 
pile the  Liber  Sextus  Decretalium.  He  also  wrote  a  tract  on  the  election  of  new 
prelates ;  printed,  Cologne  1573.  8vo. 

Henry  Stero,  a  German  Benedictine  monk,  who  wrote,  about  AD.  1301,  Annate 
of  Germany,  from  AD.  1152,  to  1273,  (inter  Scriptor.  Germanicos,  and  in  H,  Ga- 
nisius'  Lectiones  Antiq.  Tom.  i.)  also,  History  ofRudolpk  6f  Hapsburg,  J^didpkus 
of  Nassau,  and  j926eit  of  Austria,  from  AD.  1266,  to  1300.  (extant  in  ^Freksr's 
Scriptores  German.) 

Linus  MugtHlanus,  an  Italian  jurist,  and  professor  at  Bologna,  AD.  1301 .  He 
wrote  several  comments,  and  tracts,  on  different  portions  and  subjects  of  the 
caiion  law. 
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Jar4ffms  dc  Benedictigj  an  Italian  Franciscan,  AD.  1301.  renowned  for  court- 
ing contempt  and  abuse,  as  the  means  of  sanctitication.  Fie  composed  many  un- 
couth religious  puems,  in  Italian  ;  published,  Venice  1617.  4to. 

John  of  Fribourg,  in  the  Brisgow,  a  Dominican,  and  bishop  of  Ossana  in  Hun- 
gary, distinguished  AD.  13C^,  for  his  eloquence  in  preaching.  He  wrote  Summa 
rrapdicatorum,(Reutling.  3487,)  and  Summa  major,  seu  Confessoriorum,  in  four 
Books,  (Lyons  1518,)  and  some  other  things. 

PtoUnMj  of  Lucca,  disciple  of  Thomas  A^uinaSy  a  Dominican,  confessor  to  the 
pope,  and  AD.  1318,  bishop  of  Torcello  m  the  Venetian  territory.  He  wrote 
Annals,  civil  and  eccles.  from  AD.  1060,  to  1363,  and  a  Chronicle  of  the  popes 
and  emperors;  (both  printed,  Lyons  1619,  and  the  Annals,  in  the  Bibliotn.  ra- 
trum,  Tom.  xxv!)  His  Historia  Eccles.  in  xxiv.  books,  was  never  published. 

Eherarduiy  a  German  Benedictine  monk,  and  orchdeacon  of  Katisbon.  He 
wrote,  about  AD.  1305,  Annals  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia, 
ffom  AD.  1273,  to  1305;  extant  in  CanisiuSy  Lcct.  Antiquae,  Tom.  i. 

Clement  Vj  pope  AD.  1305—1314,  author  of  the  Clementinae,  or  Liber  Septi- 
mus Dccretalium,  and  of  numerous  epistles  and  bulls. 

Thomas  JoycCy  or  Jorsiut,  DD.  a  Dominican  monk  of  London,  who  taught  the- 
ology at  Paris  and  London,  was  provincial  of  his  order,  confessor  to  the  king, 
became  a  cardinal  in  1305,  was  sent  legate  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1311,  and 
died  on  the  way,  at  Lyons.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Genesis,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Daniel,  the  books  of  Maccabees,  Lamentations,  the  canonical  epistles,  the 
Apocalypse ;  and  on  Boethius,  and  on  .Aristotle's  logic ;  all  of  which  are  printed 
as  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  work  on  xxvii.  Psalms;  and  explana- 
tions of  Ovid's  metamorphosis ;  have  been  published.  Many  others  are  in  man- 
uscript. 

Wdliam  of  Paris,  a  Dominican  monk,  created  general  censor  of  the  faith  in 
France,  by  the  pope,  AD.  1305;  and  commissioner  to  try  the  cause  of  the  Tem- 
plars AD.  1308.  He  was  probably  the  author  of  the  Dialogues  on  the  eight  Sa- 
craments, published  as  the  work  of  IViUiam  of  Auvcrgne,  Paris  1587. 

Philip  of  Eichstadt,  DD.  a  native  of  Alsace,  abbot  of  a  Cistercian  raonastery 
at  Paris,  sent  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  AD.  1305,  and  then  made  bish- 
op of  Eichstadt,  where  he  died  AD.  1322.  At  the  request  of  Anna,  queen  of 
Hungary,  ho  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Walpcrgis  ;  in  Canisius  Lect.  Antiquae, 
Tom.  iv. 

Sijfridy  a  presbyter  of  Meissen  in  Saxony,  AD.  1307.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle, 
from  the  creation  to  AD.  1307;  a  large  part  of  which  is  in  Pistorius,  Scriptores 
Germanici. 

JVicolaus  Trivet,  an  English  Dominican  monk,  born  in  Norfolk,  studied  at  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  and  Paris,  and  was  a  prior  of  his  order  in  London,  where  he  died 
AD.  1326,  nearly  70  years  old.  He  wrote  Annals  of  England,  from  AD.  1135,  to 
1307,  (in  DocAery'*  Spicilegium,  Tom.  viii.)  and  commentaries  on  AuguOxn^s 
Ci vitas  Dei ;  published,  Toulouse  1488,  and  Venice  1489. 

Malachiasj  an  Irish  Franciscan  monk,  and  theologian  of  Oxford,  AD.  1310,  and 
chaplain  to  the  king.  He  wrote  de  veueno  peccatorum  mortalium  deque  reme- 
diis  ipsorum ;  published  Paris  1518. 

JVtUiam  Durant,  nephew  to  Durandus  Speculator,  bishop  of  Mende  in  France, 
by  whom  he  was  educated.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  theologian  and  jurist;  and 
was  made  canon,  archdeacon,^  and  AD.  129G,  bishop  of  Mende.  In  the  year 
1311,  he  wrote  his  famous  tract,  de  modo  celebrandi  generalis  concilii ;  ed.  raris 
1635,  4to.  and  1671.  8vo.  He  expelled  the  Jews  from  his  diocess  in  1312;  and 
died  in  1328. 

Marinus  Sanutus,  or  Sanudo,  sumamed  TorseUus,  a  Venetian  patrician.  He 
first  constructed  a  church  organ,  called  in  Italian  TorseUos;  whence  his  surname. 
He  was  a  great  traveller;  and  visited  Cyprus,  Armenia,  Alexandria,  Rhodes, 
Palestine,  and  was  at  various  European  courts.  He  wrote  between  AD.  1306, 
and  1322,  Secreta  fidelium  crucis  super  terrae  sanctae  recuperatione  et  conserva- 
tiono,  in  three  parts  :  in  the  first,  he  proposes  means  for  subduine  the  Saracens ; 
in  the  tecond,  the  manner  in  which  the  christian  crusaders  should  conduct ;  and 
in  the'  third,  the  way  to  oreserve  Palestine  when  conquered,  and  also  gives  the 
history  and  feographv  of  that  country.  This  work,  with  22  epistles  of  Marinus^ 
nearly  fills  the  second  volume  ofJac.  Bonsarsius.  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Hanov. 
1611.  Fol.  ^ 

Alexander  ds  St.  ElpUio,  D.D.  an  Italian,  and  Au^stinian  monk,  general  of  his 
order,  from  1312,  to  1325,  when  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  He  wrote, 
by  order  of  the  pope,  a  tract  de  jurisdictione  Imperii  et  auctoritate  summi  pontifi- 
cis;  published,  Arimini,  1624. 
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Vitalise  Fumoy  a  Frenchman,  a  Franciscan)  cardinal  AD.  VM'sl  \  died  at  Avig- 
non, AD  V^^.  He  opposed  the  Spirituals,  and  wrote  mysUcal  expositions 
of  the  Proverbs,  the  Gospels,  the  Apocaijpse,  and  varioas  portions  of  all  the 
bible. 

Hugo  PratensiSf  or  de  Prato  Florida^  born  near  Tlorence,  a  Dominican  and  n 
celebrated  preacher.  He  died  AD.  1322;  and  left  sermons  for  the  Sundays,  and 
others  for  the  holy  days,  through  the  year ;  also  a  Lent  sermon^ 

Porehetus  SalmUicuSf  a  Carthusian  monk,  of  noble  Italian  biith,  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  AD.  1315.  He  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  Jews,  borrowing  much  from 
Ruymund  Martini's  Pugto  Fidei ;  Paris  1520.  Fol. 

Obertinusde  CassaliSj  an  Italian  Franciscan,  leader  of  the  Spirituals  from  AD. 
1312,  to  1317;  then  became  a  Benedictine  in  Brabant*,  and  at  last,  it  is  said,  a 
Carthusian.  In  the  year  1321,  he  gave  to  the  pope  his  famous  Responsio  circa 
quaestioncm  de  paupertate  Christi  et  Apostolorum  ;  namely,  that,  to  say  :  Christ 
possessed  any  property  in  the  common  and  worldly  manner,  was  heretical ;  but 
not  so,  to  say  :  be  held  possessions  in  the  usual,  spiritual  manner.  It  is  extant 
in  Wadding  s  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  iii.  ad  ann.  1321,  and  still  better  in  Babae* 
Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  292, 307. 

John  of  Naples,  a  Dominican  divine,  doctor  of  theology  at  Parisy  and  a  zealous 
follower  of  Tfiomas  Aipiinas,  AD.  1315.  His  duaestiones  variae  philosophicae 
et  theologicac,  were  printed  at  Naples,  IG18.  Fol. 

John  XXII,  Pope  AD.  131G,  to  1334,  has  left  us  mote  than  400  epistles  and 
bulls,  besides  his  Extravagantes,  which  are  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 

Albert  of  Padua,  an  Augustinian  eremite,  teacher  or  theolog^r,  and  preacher  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  AD.  1328.  He  has  left  many  sermons,  printed;  and  exten- 
sive MS.  commentaries  on  the  scriptures. 

James  of  Lausanne,  a  French  Dominican  monk,  tlieologian  of  Paris,  AD.  1317; 
provincial  of  his  order  for  France,  and  bishop  of  Lausanne :  a  voluminous  and 
diffuse  writer.  His  12  Books  of  Morals,  and  various  sermons,  have  been  printed. 
His  commentaries  on  the  scriptures  remain  in  MS. 

Bertrand  de  Turre,  a  French  Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  Salerno  1319,  a 
cardinal  1320,  general  of  his  order  by  papal  appointment  in  1328 :  died  1334. 
Several  of  his  sermons  were  printed  ;  but  others,  as  well  as  his  commentaries  on 
the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  slumber  in  MS. 

Thomas  Moras,  or  dc  la  Moor,  an  English  knight,  of  the  household  of  kxng 
Edward  II,  under  whom  he  served  in  his  Scotch  wars.  He  flourished  about  AD. 
1320,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Edtoard  II,  from  AD.  1307,  to  1326, 
He  composed  in  French,  and  had  it  translated  into  Latin  by  Walter  Baker.  It  is 
printed  among  the  Scriptores  Anglicos,  Lond.  1574.  Fol. 

Albertinus  Mussatus,  an  Italian  historian  and  poet  of  Padua,  who  died  AD.  1320.r 
He  wrote  de  Gestis  Henrici-VII,  Germanor.  imperaloris,  Libri  xvi :  and  several 
poems;  printed,  Venice  1635.  Fol. 

John  BassoUs,  a  Scotch  Franciscan,  and  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus.  He  loctured 
on  tiie  Sentences,  at  Rheims  AD.  1313,  and  at  Mechlin  AD.  1322.  His  com- 
mentaries or  lectures  on  the  4  Books  of  Sentences,  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces, 
were  printed,  Paris  1517.  Fol. 

Bernard  Guido,  a  French  Dominican  monk,  born  near  Limoges,  1261 ;  became 
a  monk  1280,  was  successively  prior  of  Albi  1294,  of  Carcasonne  1297,  of  Cas* 
tres  1299,  and  of  Limoges  1303 ;  was  appointed  Inquisitor  against  the  Albigen- 
se8l305;  represented  his  order  at  the  papal  court  1312;  wasnapal  legate  to 
Italy  1316;  bishop  of  Tuy  1323 ;  and  of  Lodeve  1324  ;  and  died,  1331.  He  wrote 
a  concise  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Grandimontensians  and  some  others, 
(in  Lahbi's  Bibiioth.  Nov.  MS.  Tom.  ii.)  Gesta  Comitum  Tholosanorum,  (Tou- 
louse, 1623.  Fol.)     Lives  of  various  saints,  lives  of  popes,  &c.  never  printed. 

Peter  Bertrand,  a  distinguished  French  jurist,  counsellor,  bishop,  and  cardinal, 
who  died  AD.  1349.  He  composed  a  tract,  de  jurisdictione  ecclesiastica;  (de- 
fending  the  rights  of  the  Gallic  church,  against  Pefsrds  Cuneriis  ;  ed.  Paris  1495. 
4to.)  and  another,  de  origine  et  usu  jurisdictionum.  Both  are  in  the  Bibiioth.  Patr. 
Tom.  XX vi. 

Peter  de  Dutberg,  a  priest  and  ^  Teutonic  knights  He  composed,  AD.  1326, 
his  Chronicon  Prussiae;  or  History  of  the  Teutonic  order,  from  its  foundation 
AD.  1190,  to  1326  :  continued  by  another  hand  to  AD.  1435  :  edited  with  notes 
and  dissertations,  by  Christoph.  Hartnoch,  Jena  1679.  4to. 

Gerhard  Odoms,  a  French  Franciscan,  general  of  his  order  in  1329  :  died  in 
1349.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Ethics;  jind  the  Ofiicium  de  Stig- 
matibus  S.  Franciaci;  still  used  by  that  fraternity. 
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John  Canojif  or  Canonicus,  an  finclisb  FranciacaQ  theo]o|(ian,  who  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Paris,  under  Scotus,  and  lectured  at  Oxford  till  his  death.  He  flour- 
iahed  AD.  1239 ;  and  wrote  coratnontaries  on  the  Sentences  ;  Lecturas  Magis- 
trales ;  Quaestiones  disputatas ;  and  on  Aristotle's  8  Books  of  physics ;  all  piintod, 
Venice  1402,  and  1516. 

Petrus  Palvdanus,  a  French  Dominican  theologian,  and  preacher:  became  a 
licentiate  at  Paris,  1314,  was  made  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  about  AD.  1330, 
and  died  in  1342.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  4  Books  of  Sentences ;  of 
which,  those  on  the  3d  and  4lli  Books  were  printed  at  Paris,  1530.  2  vol.  Fol. 
also  sermons;  a  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  another,  on  the  right  of  the 
Franciscans  to  hold  properfy ;  besides  several  works  never  published. 

Guido  de  PerninianOy  D.  D.  a  Spanish  Caimelite,  studied  at  Paris,  became  ge- 
neral of  his  oraer  1318,  bishop  of  Majorca  1321,  and  afterwards  of  Perpienan. 
He  wrote,  Summa  de  haeresibus  omnibus  et  carum  confutationibus;  (ed.  Paris 
1528.  Fol.  and  Cologne  1631.)  a  Harmony  and  Commentary  on  the  four  Gospels; 
(ed.  Cologne  163]  ;)  besides  a  Commentary  on  the  Decretum  of  Gretian;  yet  in 

JidamUiS  Goddamus,  or  Waddheam,  D.  D.  an  English  Fraociscan,  of  Norwichy 
professor  at  Oxford  :  died  1358.  His  commentary  on  the  Sentences  was  publish- 
ed, Paris,  AD.  1512. 

Waiter  Hemmingfordj  an  English  regular  Augustioian  canon  of  Gisbum,  near 
Clives  in  Yorksthire,  where  he  died  AD.  1358.  He  wrote  History  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  England,  from  AD.  1066  to  1313:  ed.  among  the  Historiae  An- 
glicae  Scriptores  qumque.  Oxon.  1687.  Fol. 

Lndotphtts  Saxo,  of  Saxon  origin,  a  Dominican,  and  then  a  Carthusian  ;  a  pious 
man,  and  good  writer  ;  flourished  AD.  1340.  His  life  of  Christ,  has  been  often 
printed  >  e.  ff.  Paris  1589  :  and  also  his  commeiftary  on  the  Psalms  of  David ;  in 
which  he  follows  the  spiritual  sense  ;  ed.  Lyons  1540. 

MoruUduSf  a  Dalmatian,  of  Justinianople,  a  Franciscan,  and  abp.  ofBenevento; 
died  about  AD.  1332.  His  Summa  casuum  conscienliae,  called  Aurea,  and  Mo- 
naldina,  was  published,  Lyons  1516.  8vo. 

Bartkolomewy  of  St.  Concordia,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Pisa,  died  1347.  His 
Bumma  casuum  conscientiae,  (written  in  1318,)  and  his  sermones  Quadrigessi- 
males,  were  both  printed,  Lyons  1519.  8vo. 

Thomas  WtdleiSf  a  Welcnman,  Dominican,  and  theologian  of  Oxford;  oflen 
confounded  with  Thomas  JorgiuSj  an  Englishman,  and  cardinal,  who  died  in 
1311.  He  maintained  before  the  papal  court  at  Aviffnon,  AD.  1332,  that  de- 
ceased saints  are  admitted  to  the  immediate  vision  oT  God ;  and  accused  John 
XXH,  of  heresy,  on  this  subject.  His  ArticuU  haereticales,  and  Libellus  de 
theoria  praedicandi,  have  been  published. 

Kekard  Burisnsity  born  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  Suflblk,  educated  at  Oxford,  tu- 
tor to  Edtoard  III,  bishop  of  Durham  AD.  1333,  chancellor  of  Ensland  1334  ; 
lord  treasurer  1336 ;  died  1345,  aged  59.  He  founded  a  library  at  Oxford ;  and 
wrote  AD.  1344,  Philobiblion,  seu  Liber  de  amore  libronim,  et  bibliothecarum  in- 
Btitutione;  frequently  printed;  e.  g.  Oxon.  1599.  4to. 
Benedict  XII,  Pope  AD.  1334 — 1342,  has  lefl  us  many  epistles  and  bulls. 
Simon  Fidatus  de  Cassia,  an  Italian  Augustinian  monk,  abbot  at  Florence,  AD. 
1335,  till  his  death  in  1348.  Distinguished  for  sanctity,  and  as  a  preacher;  he 
wrote  Enarrationum  Evangelicae  veritatis  Libri  xv.  seu  de  Gestis  Domini  Salva- 
toris ;  ed.  Cologne  1540.  Fol.  a  tract,  de  B.  Virgine ;  another,  de  speculo  crucis  ; 
and  several  epistles. 

GuUdmus  de  de  Baldenseiy  a  knight  of  Jeiusalem,  composed  AD.  1337,  his 
Hodoeporicon,  or  Journal  of  his  travels  in  the  holy  land  ;  published  by  Ca/nisiuSy 
Lectiones  Antiq.  Tom.  v.  P.  ii.  p.  96. 

Amaldus  Cescom^^,  abp.  of  Tarragona,  AD.  1337;  wrote  Epistolae  duae  de 
Saracenis  ab  Hispania  pellendis  ;  extant  in  Baluze,  Miscell.  Tom.  ii. 

Richard  HampoUiSfU.D.  an  Augustinian  eremite  of  Yorkshire,  who  died  AD. 
1349.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  Repentance ;  and  brief  expositions  of  the  Psalter ; 
the  canticles  of  the  O.  T.  included  in  the  public  offices ;  on  the  20th  Psalm ;  on 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  the  Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds ;  some  parts  of  So- 
lomon's Songs ;  the  Lamentations ;  some  chapters  of  Job,  &c.  which  are  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxvi. 

Robert  Hb^^ol,  of  Northampton,  a  Dominican,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Ox- 
ford ;  died,  AD.  1359.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Sentences,  (ed.  Lyons 
1497.  fol.  1510.  4to.)    Moralitates  pulchrae  historiarum,  (ed.  Paris  1610.  8vo.)— 
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213  Lectures  on  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (ed.  Venice  1509,  1586.  ibl.) 
Lociurea  on  ihe  Canticles  and  vii.  chapters  of  EcclesiasteB  (ed.  Venice  1509:)  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (ed.  Paris  1615:)  a  tract  on  the  imputabilitr 
of  sin :  and  conferences  on  the  Sentences,  &c.  (ed.  Lyons  1497.  fol.  1518.)  Se* 
veml  other  of  his  works,  are  still  in  MS. 

Phitip  de  monte  Calcrio^  a  Franciscan,  first  at  Toulouse  and  then  at  Padua; 
flourished  AD.  1340.  ilia  Condones  Dominicales  totiiia  anni,  (al-ridged,)  and 
Quadri^r  ssimale,  Concioiies  de  eucharistia,  and  tiermoues  de  Sanctis,  were  pub- 
lished, Lyons  1515. 

Henry  de  Uriviaiia,  or  de  Trhmria^  a  German  Aueustinian  eremite,  and  doc- 
tor of  theology  at  Paris:  flourished  AD.  1340;  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
Diety,  and  his  liberality.  He  wrote  additions  to  the  Books  of  Sentences;  on  8 
fourfold  Instinct;  and  several  sermons:  published, Cologne  1513,  Paris  1614. 

LupoJdtu  Babtmhtrgius,  a  noble  German,  a  jurist,  professor  of  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  bishop  of  Bamberg  AD.  1340.  His  Tracts,  de  zelo  veteram  regpm  Gal- 
liae  et  Gerraaniae  principum,  and  de  Juribus  regni  et  imperii,  were  published. 
Parisl540,Colognel664,8vo.&c.  often.  r      i  r 

Mvarus  Pelagius,  or  Pelyrius  Alvarus^  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  who  stadied  at 
Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Paris  AD.  1304:  was  papal  penitentiary  in  1333,  and  after 
wa™8  a  bishop  in  Portugal.  He  wrote  de  planctu  ecclesiae  Libri  ii.  (ed.  Venice 
1560 :)  Summa  Theologiae,  (ed.  Ulm  1474  :)  and  other  works,  never  printed. 
,.  B/rtkolomew  of  Urbino,  an  Italian  Aueustinian  eremite,  and  bishop  of  Urbino ; 
died  AD.  1350.  He  collected  flowers  of  AuguMine  and  of  Ambrose,  which  he 
published,  each  under  the  title  of  MiUeioquium.  Both  were  printed  at  Ljodm; 
the  former  in  1555,  and  the  latter  in  1556. 

John  HoTisemiuSy  a  canon,  and  teacher  at  Li^e,  AD.  1348.  He  contmued  jffe* 
gtdtus  history  of  the  bishops  of  Liege,  from  AD.  1247,  to  1348. 

John  Beean,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Utrecht,  AD.  1360.  He  wrote  a  chron* 
'»«.»?/ "*°.  ^''"^i!  an«l  bishops  of  Utrecht,  and  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  ftom  Si, 
WtUibrord,  to  AD.  1346 ;  which  was  conUnued  by  WiUiam  Hedam,  dean  of  Har- 
laem,  to  AD.  1524 ;  both  printed,  Utrecht  1643.  Fol. 

Alberieusde  Rosatt,  an  Italian  doctor  of  canon  law,  AD.  1350.  He  wrote  Die- 
Uonanum  Juris  civilis  et  canonici,  ed.  Venice  1573,  1601.  commentaries  on  the 
Liber  sextus  DecretaJium ;  de  Testibus ;  and  other  Tracts. 

Roger  of  Contcav,  or  Connovius^  D.  D.  an  English  Franciscan,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  provincial  of  his  order  for  England.  In  the  dispute  between  the  meo- 
dicants  and  the  regular  clergy,  respecting  the  right  to  hear  confessions,  AD.  1350, 
Rogtr  appeared  in  behalf  of  his  order,  in  a  work  de  Confessionibus  per  Regularee 
audiendis;  published  by  Goldast.  Monarch.  Tom.  ii. 

Petrus  de  Columbamo,  cardinal  bishop  of  Oetia;  sent  by  the  pope  to  anoint 
and  crown  the  emperor  Charles  IF,  at  Rome  :  of  which  mission,  he  wrote  the 
history,  enutled  Historia  itineris  Roroani;  in  Lobbies  Biblioth.  Nov.  MSS.Tom. 
1.  p.  354. 

ioi??^*i!"  f^y^^^^^^i  a  Spanish  Dominican,  Inquisitor  general  for  Arragoti, 
ld5b ;  chaplain,  and  supreme  judge  at  Avignon,  in  1371 :  died  in  1399.  His  Di- 
rectonum  Inauititorym,  in  three  parts,  with  the  notes  of  Prands  Pegna.  was 
published,   Venice  15U5,  Fol.  Rome.  1578.  and  1587. 

Ranulph  Higden,  or  Hikeden,  or  of  Chester,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  of 
Chester,  who  died  AD.  1363,  having  been  a  monk  64  years.  He  compiled  a  uni- 
versal history,  from  tho  creation,  to  AD.  1357,  entitled  Polyekromcon,  in  eight 
parts  or  books.  His  history,  John  de  Tremsa  translated  into  English,  AD.  1387 ; 
And  that  translation,  with  some  amendment  of  the  style,  was  nnated  by  WUUmm 
Caiton,  Lond.  1482.  Fol.  J    f  f  J 

Mphonsus  Vargas,  a  Spanish  Augostinian  eremite,  a  doctor  of  Paris,  bp.  of  Ba- 
dajos  and  abp.  ofScville,  where  he  died  AD.  1359.  His  commentary  on  the  jSrsf 
Book  of  the  Sentences,  was  printed,  Venice  1490;  and  his  Quaestiones  in  Aris- 
totelis  hbros  tres  dc  Anima,  Venice  1566. 

ThojjM^  Stvhbs,  or  Stohaeus,  D.  D.  an  English  Dominican  monk  of  York,  who 
floonshed  AD.  1360,  and  died  after  1373.  lie  wrote,  the  lives,  or  a  chronicle  of 
the  archbishops  of  York,  from  6t.  Paulinus,  the  first  archbishop,  to  the  yea* 
1373  :  published  among  the  Scriptores  x.  Angliae,  Lond.  1652.  Fol. 

John  Cafderinus,  a  famous  canonist  of  Bologna,  AD.  1360,  who  wrote  several 
works  on  canon  law,  published  in  the  16th  century. 

PeUr  Berchorius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  born  atroictiers,  and  abbot  ttt  Paria, 
where  he  died  AD.  1362.    He  wrote  Dictionarium,  sea  Repertorium  morale  bibli* 
curn ;  (containing  numerous  biblical  words  and  phrases,  alphabetically  arranged 
Vol.  II.  69 
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and  exj>lained,  fur  the  use  of  practical  religion;)  Rectorium  morale  utriuaque  Tea- 
tamenti,  Librie  xiv.  (containing  tropologicul  and  ailegorical  expositions  of  nearlj 
the  whole  bible;)  and  Inducturiunt  nioraie.  The  tt^rce  works  have  been  fr«- 
qnentJj  printed ;  e.  g.  Ck)logne  1620.  iti.  vol.  Fol. 

Barthoiamew  de  GUuiviHa^nn  English  Franciscan,  who  studied  at  Oxford,  Pa- 
ris, and  Rome  ;  flourished  AD.  ItkM) ;  and  wrote  Opus  de  pr»prtetatibn8  rerum, 
sea  Allegoriarum  ae  Tropologiarum  in  utrumque  Testamentum ;  (on  the  figu- 
railTe  language  of  the  bibio  ;)  published  with  some  other  pieces,  frequently ;  e.  g. 
Paris  1574.  4to. 

JfieoUius  OrtsmiuM,  or  Oreniy  the  coryphaeus  of  the  Parisian  doctors  in  his 
times;  tutor  to  the  dauphin;  rector  or  the  Gyninasiom  of  iV'avarre ;  dean  of 
Roaen  in  1361 ;  and  bishop  of  Lisieux  in  137^.  He  died  about  AD.  1384.  In 
the  year  1363,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  which  he 
boldly  attacked  tlieir  vices,  (ed.  by  lilyricus,  Catalogus  Testium  veritatis,  p.  512.) 
He  wrote  de  mutatione  monetae  liber ;  de  sphaera ;  and  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures int9  French,  and  also  JirittoUt's  Ethics,  some  works  of  Cictrot  and  some  of 
Petrarch, 

Hainrieus,  a  German  monk  of  Rebdorf,  about  AD.  1362,  wrote  Annals  of  Ger- 
many, from  AD  12i)5,  to  1363 ;  published  by  Marq.  Freher^  Historici  Germanise, 
Francf  1600.  Tom.  i. 

•  ^aint  BrigUtay  a  Swedish  lady,  who  hiid  vinions  from  her  childhood.  She 
persuaded  her  husband  to  become  a  monk  ;  while  siie  became  a  nun,  in  Spain  ; 
eatablisbed  the  new  order  of  ^t.  Savior.  Slie  had  many  visions  and  revelations. 
These  led  her  to  Rome,  to  Palestine,  Sicily,  4'<^.  She  died  AD.  1373,  and  waa 
canonized  AD.  1391.  She  wrote  Revelationum  Libri  viii.  a  Rule  for  her  order, 
dictated  by  CArut  himself ;  several  discourses  and  orations;  besides  additional 
levelations:  all  printed,  frequently;  e.  g.  Cologne  1C28.  ii.  vol.  Fol. 

St,  Catherituiy  an  Italian  lady,  who  early  became  a  Dominican  nun,  was  famed 
for  her  visions  and  revelations,  by  which  she  guided  even  popes  and  cardinals, 
whom  she  addressed  with  freedom.  She  died  AD.  1380,  ased  33,  and  was  can- 
OBtzedAD.  1461.  She  wrote  Dialogues  on  providence,  (ed.  Venice  1611. 6vo.) 
364  epistlea,  (printed  in  Italian,  Venice  l&Oo.  Fol.  and  in  French,  Paris  1644. 
4t0.)  several  orations,  translated  into  Latin,  published,  Ingolst.  1583;  and  Divina 
Dootrina  data  per  personam  aeterni  Patria  intellectui  loquentis,  translated  into  La- 
tin,  by  Raymund  ae  Vimisj  and  published,  Cologne  15o3.  Fol. 

Phmp  RibotuSf  a  Spanish  Carmelite  monk,  who  flourished  AD.  1368,  waa  pro- 
vincial of  his  order  for  Catalonia,  and  died  AD.  1391.  He  wrote  Speculum  Car- 
melitaram,  in  ten  Books;  in  which  he  describes  the  establishment,  progress, 
privileges,  and  history  of  bis  order :  printed  Antw.  1660.  Fol.  He  also  wrote 
sermons,  and  epistles. 
*  PkUip  de  LddiSf  a  Dutch  jurist,  counsellor  to  the  count  of  Holland,  vicar  to  the 
bishop  of  Utrecht;  died  1386;  wrote  Tractatum  de  reipublicae  cura  et  sorte  prin- 
cipantium  ;  printed,  Ley  den  1516.  Fol. 

Gerhard  Magnua^  or  uroot,  in  his  native -language,  born  at  Daventer,  studied 
theology  at  Paris,  was  a  canon  of  Utrecht  and  Aix  la  chapel le ;  became  a  regular 
canon,  and  established  several  houses  of  that  order.  He  died  AD.  1370,  aged 
44.  His  three  tracts,  Protestatio  de  veridica  praedicatione;  Conclusa  et  propoei- 
ta;  and  de  Studio  sacror.  librorum ;  are  usually  published  with  the  works  of 
Tkamas  a  KempU. 

PkUotheus  ^ehiUanut,  a  fictitious  name,  assumed  by  some  pious  counsellor  of 
Charles  T,  king  of  France,  AD.  1370 ;  who  wrote  agamstthe  ambition  and  tyran- 
ny of  the  pope,  a  work  entitled  Somnium  viridarii,  or  Libri  ii.  de  potestate  regie 
et  sacerdotali ;  in  Ibrm  of  a  dialogue  between  a  clergyman  and  a  soldier :  print- 
ed in  GoldastuSj  Monarchia,  Tom.  i.  p.  58. 

GalluSf  a  German  Cistercian,  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Prague,  AD.  1370. 
He  wrote  a  prolix  work  for  the  edification  of  his  monks,  entitled  Malogranatum, 
in  three  Books:  printed  1481,  4 to.  and  1487.  Fol. 

Bartholomew  AlbicutSf  a  native  of  Pisa,  and  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  flourished 
AD.  13712,  and  died  very  aged,  AD.  1401.  His  book  entitled  The  conformities 
of  St.  Prands  with  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  presented  to  the  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  Franciscans  at  Assissi,  AD.  1399,  and  approved  l>v  a 
unanimous  vote  ;  and  the  author  was  rewarded  with  the  entire  wardrobe  or  St. 
Francis.  The  workVas  printed,  at  Bologna  1590.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  the  con- 
Ibrmitiea  of  the  blessed  virgrin  with  our  L^rd  Jesus  Christ,  or  her  life  and  praiaee, 
in  six  Books;  printed,  Venice  1596.  Fol.  likewise  Sermones  Quadrigessimalea  ; 
Milan  1488.  4to. 
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Bcnapenlura  Baduariyg,  an  Italian  of  Padaa^bo  studied  ot  Plsris,  becam«  fen 
Aogustinian  eremite,  genera)  of  hii  order  in  1377,  a  cardinal  in  1378,  waa  often  « 
papal  legate,  and  was  murdered  at  Rome,  AD.  I3B6,  or  lomewbat  later.  He 
wrote  Speculum  beatae  Mariae ;  printed,  Aumburg  1476.  iv.  volumes ;  also  com- 
mentaries on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences ;  Meditations  on  the  life  of  Christ,  S&e.- 

Matthew,  called  FlorUeeus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Westminster,  AD.  1377, 
who  wrote  liistoriarum  Flores;  or  Annals,  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1307,  in 
two  Books,  taken  much  from  Matthettf  Paris;  printed,  Lond.  1567.  Fo). 

Mbertus  dt  Jlrgentina f  or  of  Strasburg,  where  he  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
perhaps  a  presbyter,  and  the  bisiiop's  legate  to  the  pope.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle 
from  Ad.  liJ70,  to  1378,  published  (imperfect  at  Basil,)  entire,  by  Ursttnut,  among 
the  Scriptorej  Germanici,  Fnuicf.  1585,  and  1670.  Toai.  ii  p.  97.->also  the  life  of 
Berthola,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  from  AD.  1318,  to  1353 ;  printed  with  his  Chronicle.  • 

William  Thomt  ^n  English  Benedictine  monk  of  Canterbury,  AD.  1380.  He 
wrote  a  Chronicle  of  the  abbots  of  Canterbury,  from  St.  Augustine  to-  AD. 
1397 :  printed  with  the  Scriptores  x.  Historiae  Angiicanae,  Lond.  1653.  Fol. 

Michael  Ancrianus.  a  Carmelite  of  Bologna,  who  studied  at  Paris,  was  general 
of  his  order,  from  AD.  13dl,  to  1386,  and  died  at  Bologna  AD.  1416.  He  wrote 
a  tolerable  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  in  five  Books ;  often  printed ;  p.  g.  Lyons 
1673.  also  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  and  some  otlier  works. 

Baymmid  Jordan^  a  regular  Augustinian  canon,  in  the  diocess  of  Bourges,  who 
concealed  himself  under  the  name  of  Idioies.  He  flourished  AD.  1381,  and  wrote 
■even  Books  of  contemplations,  (devotional,)  and  several  ascetic  tracts ;  published^ 
Paris  1654.  4to. 

John  TambaeuSt  ^  German  Dominican  monk,  and  abbot  of  Strasburg,  and  then 
rsctor  of  the  school  at  Prague,  master  of  the  palace  to  the  pope  AD.  1386,  died  at 
the  age  of  80,  the  year  unknown.  He  wrote  Speculum  patientiae,  or  de  consola- 
tione  tbeologiae  Libri  xv.  printed,  Paris  1493,  m.  often. 

Marsiiius  ah  Ingen^  doctor  at  Paris,  a  canon  at  Cologne,  and  founder  and  fint 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Heidelburg;  flourished  AD.  1384^  and  died  in  1394. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  printed  at  Strasburg,  AD.  1501. 

John  de  Burgo,  D.  D.  chancelbr  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  flourished  AD. 
1385.  He  wrote  Pupilla  Oculi,  a  book  of  instructions  for  clergymen  in  their  func- 
tions :  printed,  Paris  1510,  and  elsewhere,  repeatedly. 

Peter  HerentdiittSy  orde  HerentaliSj  a  canon,  and  prior  of  a  Praemonstratenrian 
convent  in  Brabant ;  flourished  AD.  1390.  He  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  Psalms, 
printed,  Rouen  1504.  4to.  and  elsewhere,  repeatedly :  also  a  prolix  commentary 
on  the  4  Gospels,  never  printed. 

Radulpkvs  de  Rivoj  of  Breda  in  Brabant,  dean  of  Tungres,  flourished  AD.  1390, 
and  died  at  Rome  AD.  1401.  He  wrote  de  Canon um  observantia  propositionea 
xxiii.  (in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxvi.)  and  Historia  de  rebus  gestis  trium  pOD- 
liflcum  Leodiensium,  (from  AD.  1347,  to  1386,)  in  J.  ChapeaviUe's  Rerum  Leo- 
diens.  Historia,  Leige  1616.  4to.  Tom.  iii. 

^  Qerard  of  Zutphen^  a  regular  clerk  of  St.  Jerome,  and  distinguished  for  bta 
]>ietj ;  dieo  AD.  1398,  age(r31,  leaving  two  ascetic  tracts,  de  Reformatione  inte- 
riori,  and  de  Spiritualibus  ascensionibus :  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxvi. 

William  Wodford,  or  Wifford,  an  English  Franciscan,  appointed  by  the  council 
of  Ijondon  AD.  1396,  to  answer  Wickliffe's  Trialogns ;  which  he  did  in  his  Liber  ad 
Thomam  Archiep.  Cantuariensem  ad  versus  articulos  xviii.  ex  Wicklefi  Trialogo 
excerptos ;  extant  in  the  Fasciculus  rerum  expctendarum,  Cologne  1535,  Fol.  p. 
96.     Several  other  tracts  of  bis,  exist  in  MS. 

John  Bromiardy  of  Hertfordshire,  an  English  Dominican,  theologian,  and  jurist ', 
a  doctor  at  Oxford,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge.  He  strenuously  op- 
posed Wicklife,  in  the  council  of  London  AD.  1382,  flourished  AD.  1390,  and 
died  after  AD.  1419.  His  Summa  Praedicatorum,  in  two  parts,  treats  of  nearly 
every  subject  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  alphabetic  order;  printed,  Venice 
1666,  4to.     Several  other  works  of  his  exist  in  MS. 

Henry  Kidghton,  an  English  canon  regular  of  Leicester,  who  flourished  AD. 
1395.  His  Chronicon  de  eventibus  Angliae  Libris  v,  from  AD.  950,  to  1395,  (the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  books,  from  AD.  1066,  to  1377,  are  copied  from  Ramdpk 
Higden*s  Poly  chronicon,)  and  his  History  of  the  deposition  of  kins  Henry  II, 
AD.  1399;  are  extant  among  the  Scriptores  x.  historiae  Angiicanae,  Lond.  1662. 

AnUmius  de  BuiriOf  a  famous  Italian  jurist  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  who  flour- 
ished AD.  1398,  and  died  at  Bologna  AD.  1408.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
five  Books  of  the  Decretals,  (ed.  Venice  1578,  vii.  vol.  Fol.)  and  several  other 
works  en  canon  and  civil  law. 
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JVSco2aii#  tU  Oorhamf  of  HeitfordBbire,  ■tudied  at  Mertoo  college,  Oxford,  bc- 
oame  a  Dominican,  wenUto  Paria,  waa  emiDent  for  both  learning  and  piety,  and 
waa  provincial  of  bit  order  for  France.  He  probably  lived,  about  AD.  1400.  He 
wrote  oommentariea  on  all  the  booki  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  sermons  for 
the  whole  year :  all  printed  by  John  Keerhergf  Antw.  1617,  1690,  in  two  toI. 

Jacohts  MeLgnif^k  Spanish  Augnstinian  eremite  of  Toledo,  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  or  the  scnptures  and  of  the  ancient  theologians,  confessor  to  CharUs 
VII,  king  of  France,  and  refused  the  archbishopric  of  £>ardeaux.  He  flourished 
about  AD.  1400.  His  Sophologium,  seu  Opus  de  sermone  et  inqnisitione  divinae 
sapientiae,  in  ten  Books,  waa  printed,  Lyons  1495.  8vo. 

Francisau  Xtmenes,  of  Catalonia,  bishop  of  Perpignan,  and  titular  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  AD.  1400.  He  wrote  several  worka  or  mystic  divinity,  which  were 
published. 

Francisais  ZabartUa,  an  Italian  of  Padua,  LL.  D.  a  man  of  great  respectability. 
He  rejected  two  bishoprics,  and  one  rich  abbacy ;  but  was  made  cardinal  AD. 
1411;  and  presided  through  the  council  of  Constance,  and  died  at  its  close  AD. 
1417.  He  wrote  comments  on  the  Decretals,  and  several  other  worka  on  canon 
law ;  and  a  tract  de  Schismatibus  authoritate  Imperatoris  tollendis ;  which  the 
Index  expurntorius  prohibits  being  read,  till  it  is  expurgated.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  UI. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Corruption  of  religion. — §  2.  Exegetical  theology. — §  3.  Dogmstic  theol- 
ogy.— §  4.  Opposers  of  the  scholastics.  Biblical  theologians. — §  5.  Contest 
among  the  scholastics.  Scotists  andThomists — .§  6.  The  Mystic8.>-§  7.  Mo- 
ral or  proctical  writers. — §  8.  Polemic  writers. — §  9.  Controversies  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins. — §  10.  Contest  of  the  university  of  Paris,  with  the  Domin- 
icans.    Montesonus. 

§  J .  All  those  wl^o  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
these  times,  must  acknowledge  the  corrupt  state  of  religion,  both 
as  taught  in  the  schools,  and  as  presented  to  the  people  to  regu- 
late their  lives  and  actions.  Almost  no  part  of  the  christian  doc- 
trine, retained  its  native  form  and  comeliness.  And  hence  the 
WaldenseSf  and  all  those  who  desired  a  reformation  in  religion, 
and  who  separated  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  though  no  where  safe 
from  the  fury  of  the  Inquisitors  and  the  monks,  yet  could  be  sup- 
pressed by  no  means  whatever.  Many  of  these  people,  after  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  an  immense  number  of  their  brethren 
at  the  stake,  and  by  other  forms  of  execution,  fled  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  into  Bohemia,  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries ;  and  afterwards  became  amalgamated  with  the  Hussites  and 
other  dissentients  from  the  Romish  community. 

§  2.  At  the  head  of  the  expositors  of  the  bible,  stands  JVtcofaux 
DeLyra ;  who  explained  the  books  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  far  better  than  was  usual  in  that  age  ;  yet  he  succeeded 
better  on  the  Old  Testament  than  on  the  New,  because  he  was 
familiar  with  Hebrew,  but  not  with  Greek. (IJ  The  others  who 
undertook  this  office,  were  servile  imitators  oi  their  predecessors. 
For  they  either  collected  flowers  from  the  ancient  doctors,  or  ne- 

idecting  the  literal  import  of  the  scriptures,  drew  from  them  by 
orced  interpretations  occult  spiritual  meanings.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  this  exegetical  art,  may  consult 
the  Moral  Mirror  of  the  whole  scriptures,  by  Vitalis  a  Fumo,  or 
the  Psalter  spiritualized,  by  Ludolphus  Saxo.  The  philosophic 
divines,  who  commented  on  the  scriptures,  often  proposed,  and  sci- 
entifically resolved,  questions  of  the  most  profound  erudition,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  that  age. 

^  3.  In  explaining  and  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  rel^ion, 
most  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  followed  the  principles  of  the  r eri- 
patetic  philosophy.  And  the  Greeks,  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Latins,  seem  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  modes 

^1)  mdi.  Simon f  Histoire  des  principaux  Commentateurs  du  N.  T.  p.  477.  and 
Cntiaue  de  la  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  353. 
Wadding* t  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  v.  p.  264  &,c. 
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of  teaching,  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  Latins.  The  Greeks 
now  read  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  distinguished  scholastics, 
in  their  own  language  ;(2)Demetriu8  Cydonius,  and  others,  having 
in  this  age  translated  them  from  Latin  into  Greek.  The  Latins 
who  adopted  this  mode  of  theologizing,  were  immensely  numerous  ; 
the  most  distinguished  of  them  for  acumen,  were  John  Scotus^ 
iJurand  a  St.  Porqainy  William  Occam,  and  a  few  others.  Here 
and  there  an  individual,  also,  applied  the  light  of  scripture  and  of 
tradition,  to  the  explanation  of  divine  truth;  but  these  were  over- 
powered, and  nearly  silenced,  by  the  immense  throng  of  the  dialec- 
ticians. 

§  4.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  pious  and  good  men,  not  only 
among  the  mystics,  but  others  likewise,  who  censured  this  bold 
manner  of  philosophising  on  religious  subjects;  and  who  endeav- 
ored  to  draw  the  attention  of  students  in  theology,  to  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  to  the  writings  pf  the  ancient  fathers.  Hence  there 
were  fierce  disputes,  every  where,  but  especially  in  the  more  dis- 
tinguished  universities,  as  those  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  between  the 
tibtical  theologians  and  the  philosophical.  The  biblical  party, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  sometimes  gained  the  victory. 
*  or  the  philosophical  divines,  the  tnost  eminent  of  whom  were 
mendicant  monks,  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  by  philosophi- 
zing indiscreetly,  not  un frequently  so  distorted  and  misrepresented 
the  principal  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  as  to  subvert  them, 
and  to  advance  opinions  manifestly  impious  and  absurd.  The 
consequence  was,  that  some  had  to  abjure  their  errors:  others 
sought  their  safety  by  flight;  the  books  of  some  were  publicly  ' 
'  Durnt;  others  were  thrown  into  prison. (3)  But  as  soon  as  the 
storm  subsided,  most  of  them  returned  to  their  former  views,  and 
oppressed  their  adversaries  by  various  arts,  and   deprived   them 

fT  !f,""®"^®'  ^^^^^  profits,  and  their  number  of  pupils. 

V  5.  Moreover  the  scholastic  doctors,  or  the  philosophical  di- 
vines, had  great  controversies  among  themselves,  on  various  sub- 
jects, box  these  contests,  abundant  matter  was  supplied  by  that 
very  acuteman  of  the  Franciscan  order,  John  Dur^  Scotus,  an 
,  .  S^jshman,  who  being  envious  of  the  Dominicans,  attacked  cer- 
toin  doctrines  of  7%om«*  Aquinas,  and  maintained  that  they  were 
untrue.  Ihe  Dommicans  united  to  defend  the  brother  of  their 
^rder,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  schools  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
The  Franciscans  gathered  around  Scotus,  as  a  doctor  that  descend- 

•hai«l  the  .am«  fti«  „*^  ""^"(.P-  328.— AD.  1354,  Cfuido,  bo  AugiuUDiui, 
A^^'p.  3^?^'Ja^'iJ^^  ';^»«  AD.  1362,  one  U^,  p.  37^ .„d  Jo. 
took  pl,ci  S  O^ioTd     8^'J^k^^i-  f^^.  fc  38.-The  same  «,.».. 
r  ^mora.    see  /fn/.  Hoodf  AnUq.  Oxon.  Tom.  i.  p.  153, 183  *c. 
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ed  from  heaven.  Thus  the  two  most  powerfal  orders,  the  Domi* 
nicans  and  the  Franciscans,  were  again  pitted  against  each  other  f 
and  those  famous  sects  of  the  Scotists  and  ThomistSy  were  pro- 
duced, which  still  divide  the  schools  of  the  Latins.  These  schools 
disagree,  respecting  the  nature  of  divine  cooperation^  the  meamre 
of  divine  grace  necessary  to  a  man's  salvation,  the  unity  of  form 
%n  mauj  [or  personal  identity^']  and  manjr  other  subjects,  which 
cannot  be  here  enumerated.  But  nothing  procured  Scotrngt^dXer 
glory,  than  his  defence  and  demonstration,  in  opposition  to  the 
Dominicans,  of  what  is  called  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
virgin  Mary.{^) 

^  6.  A  great  multitude  of  those  called  mystics,  lived  and  in-- 
culcated  their  doctrines  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  Some 
of  these  were  good  men,  and  lovers  of  piety,  who  labored  to 
withdraw  the  minds  of  people  from  ceremonies,  to  guide  them  to 
real  virtue  and  the  love  of  God.  Such  were,  (though  not  all  of 
them  equally  wise,)  Jo.  Tauler,  Jo.  Ruyshrock,  Henry  Suso^ 
and  Gerhard  of  Zutphen  ;(5)  who  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
left  us  a  considerable  number  of  writings,  suited  to  awaken  pious 
emotions,  and  to  draw  forth  the  soul  towards  God ;  though  they 
all  labored  under  some  infirmity  of  judgment,  and  were  inclined 
to  indulge  their  imaginations  too  far.  But  there  were  other  mys- 
tics, every  where  active,  who  were  beside  themselves,  and  real  fa- 
natics ;  and  who  dreamed  of  an  unintelligible'extinction  of  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  a  transition  of  the  mind  into 
the  divine  nature  ;  and  they  led  away  their  adherents ^nto  a  sense- 
less kind  of  piety,  that  bordered  on  licentiousness.  So  great  wa& 
the  extravagance  of  these  people,  that  the  more  sober  musics  them- 
selves detested  their  doctrine,  and  warned  their  foUo^rs  against 
it.(6) 

<^  7.  Concerning  those  who  gave  particular  attention  to  moral 
theology,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  ;  since  their  merit  is  of 
much  the  same  kind  with  that  of  those  already  mentioned.  Yet 
two  things  may  be  noticed,  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  this  branch 
of  theology.  First ;  in  this  age,  a  greater  number  than  before, 
collected  aud  discussed  what  are  called  cases  of  conscience.  The 
most  noted  of  this  class,  were  Astesanusj  an  Italian,  MonalduSf 
and  Bartholomew  of  St.  Concordia.  This  species  of  writing  ac- 
corded well  with  the  education  given  in  the  schools  ;  which  taught 

(4)  See  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  52  S^.  [The  doctrine  of  the 
immaculaJte  conception  of  Mary,  wasi  that  nhe  herself  wos  miraculoaslj  concei- 
ved, and  born  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  so  as  not  to  be  a  partaker  ororiginal 
sin.     Tr.] 

(5)  Concerning  these,  the  reader  may  consult  Peter  Poiret's  BiMiotbeca  Mjs- 
ticorum  [p.  108,  111,  146.  ScAZ.]  and  Godfrey  Arnold's  History  and  description 
of  mystic  theology,  [written  in  German,  p.  »J5,  404, 418,  421.]  Of  Tauter  and 
SusOf  Jac.  Eckard  treats  particularly,  Scnptor.  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  663,  677. 
See  also  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Januar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  652. 

(6)  John  Ruysbrock  inveighs  strongly  against  them ;  in  his  Workv,  published 
by  Law.  SuriuSf  p.  50,  378 ',  and  de  vera  contemplat.  c.  xviii.  p.  60d. 
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men,  not  so  much  what  to  believe,  and  how  to  live,  as  to  query, 
to  dispute,  and  to  wrangle.  Secondly ;  those  who  treated  of  the 
duties  men  owe  to  themselves  and  others,  and  exhorted  to  the 
practice  of  them,  were  accustomed  to  derive  arguments  and  illus- 
trations from  the  brutes.  For  they  first  explained  ,ihe  prominent 
characteristics  of  some  animal;  and  then  applied  them  to  the  life 
and  conduct  of  men.  Of  this  description  are  John  JSTieder^s 
Formicarius,  Thomas  of  Brabant's  treatise  de  Apibus,  Hvgo  a 
S.  Victor^s  Bestiarium,  Thomas  fValleis'  de  Natura  bestiarura 
cum  raoralizatione,  and  some  others.  (7) 

§  8.  In  most  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  we  find  nothing 
perspicuous,  elegant,  and  praiseworthy.  Thomas  Bradwardine, 
m  his  Books  de  Providentia,  advances  many  ingenious  and  perti- 
nent arguments,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  religion  in  general. 
The  Eye-salve  of  faith  against  the  heretics,  (Collyrium  fidei  con- 
tra haereticos,)  by  Alvaru^  Pelagius,  does  not  come  up  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject ;  though  it  shews  him  to  be  an  honest 
and  well  disposed  man.  Against  the  Jews,  came  forth  Porchetus 
Salvations,  in  his  Victory  of  the  Faith,  transcribed  in  great  mea- 
sure from  Raymund  Martini  ;  and  also  JSTicolaus  Lyra.  They 
were  both  excelled,  by  Theophanes,  a  Greek ;  in  whose  Books 
against  the  Jews,  and  his  Agreement  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  are  many  things  that  are  not  contemptible. 

§  9.  The  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  seemed 
at  times  to  c^me  near  to  an  adjustment.  For  the  Greeks,  finding 
themselves  to  need  the  aid  of  the  Latins,  in  repelling  the  continu- 
ally increasing  power  of  the  Turks,  manifested  at  times  a  pretend- 
ed willing^ss  to  subject  themselves  to  the  demands  of  the  Latins. 
In  the  year  1339,  Andronicus  Junior  sent  Barlaam  into  the  West, 
to  negotiate  a  peace  in  his  name.  In  the  year  1349,  other  Greek 
envoys  came  to  Clement  VI,  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  In  1356,  a 
similar  Greek  embassy  was  sent  to  Innocent  VI,  at  Avignon.  In 
the  year  1367,  the  Grecian  patriarch  came  in  person  to  Rome, 
to  press  the  business  ;  and  in  the  year  1369,  the  emperor,  John 
Palaeologus,  came  himself  into  Italy,  published  a  confession  of 
faith  accordant  with  the  views  of  the  pontiflf,  and  labored  to  con- 
ciliate  the  friendship   of  the  Latins.     But  the  majority  of  the 

(7)  [John  Meder  belonged  to  the  following  century.  He  was  a  Gcrmau  of 
Buabia,  a  Douiinican,  prior  of  Basle,  ao  Inquisitor,  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
of  Vienne.  He  flourished,  AD.  1431 ;  and  died  AD.  1438.  His  works  are,  Con- 
soiatoriuin  timoraue  conscieniiae,  (ed.  Rome  1604.  8vo.)  Formicarius,  ecu  Dia- 
lo^us  ad  vitam  cbristianam  exempio  cooditionum  Formieae  incitativus,  (cd.  Da- 
aci  1602  Bvo.)  Praeceptoriuzn,  (on  the  ten  Commandments;  ed.  Duaci  1618. 
8vo.)  Alphabetumdivini  amoris;  de  Modo  bone  vivendi,  (ed.  Rome  1604.  8vo.) 
de  Reforiiiatione  religiosorum,  Libri  iii.  Antw.  1611. 8vo.  de  Contractibus  merca- 
torum  Liber  ;  and  Sermons  for  the  year.— For  Thomas  of  Brabant,  or  Cantipra- 
lensis,  see  above,  pa.  379.  note  (121).  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  century.— /Ai^o  de  S.  Victor  lived  in  the  12th  century.  See  p.  28«, 
note  (60).  His  work  de  Bestiis,  is  in  hisOpp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  418.  ed.  Rouen,  1648- 
Fol. 
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Greeks  could  neyer  be  persuaded  to  be  silent,  and  to  submit  them- 
selFes  to  the  Romans ;  though  some,  from  interested  motives, 
manifested  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them. 
Hence  this  century  was  spent  amidst  contests,  and  vain  negotia- 
tions for  peace.(8) 

§  10.  In  the  year  1384,  a  violent  contest  arose  at  Paris,  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  Dominican  fraternity.  John  de  Moftr 
tesonoy  a  native  of  Arragon,  a  Dominican,  and  professor  of  theolo- 
gy>  hy  direction  and  in  the  name  of  his  order,  publicly  denied, 
that  the  virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without  sin  or  stain ;  and  main- 
tained, that  such  as  believed  in  her  immaculate  coneeptiony  sin- 
ned against  religion  and  the  faith.  The  commotions  that  arose 
from  this  transaction,  would  doubtless  have  subsided ;  if  John 
had  not  renewed  his  asseverations,  in  stronger  and  bolder  lan- 
guage, in  a  public  discussion,  AD.  1387.  The  consequence  was, 
that  first  the  college  of  theologians,  and  then  the  whole  universi- 

?,  condemned  both  this  and  some  other  opinions  of  Montesonvs. 
or  the  university  of  Paris,  influenced  especially  by  the  argu- 
ments of  John  Duns  Scotus,  had,  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  publicly  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  sinless  concep- 
tion of  the  holy  virgin.  ^9^  The  Dominicans,  with  Montesonus^ 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  university,  to  Clement  VII, 
resident  at  Avignon  :  for  they  maintained,  that  St,  Thomas  him- 
self was  condemned,  in  the  person  of  his  fellow  Dominican.  But 
before  the  pontiff  had  passed  sentence,  the  accused  fled  from  the 
court  of  Avignon ;  and  revolted  to  the  party  of  the  rival  pontiff. 
Urban  VI,  who  resided  at  Rome :  and  hence,  he  was  excommu- 
nicated in  his  absence.  Whether  the  pontiff  approved  the  judg- 
ment of  the  university  of  Paris,  is  uncertain.  The  Dominicans 
deny  It ;  and  maintain,  that  Montesonus  was  excluded  from  the 
church,  merely  on  account  of  his  flight :( 10)  though  thefe  are 
many  others  who  assert,  that  his  sentiments  were  also  condemn- 
ed. As  the  Dominicans  would  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
university  respecting  their  companion,  they  were,  in  the  year 
1389,  excluded  from  the  university ;  and  were  not  restored  to 
their  former  honors,  till  the  year  1404.(11) 

(8)  Henry  Canisius,  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  360.  Lev  Mlaiius,  de 
perpetua  consensione  ecclea.  Orient,  et  Occident.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  16,  17,  p.  782  Aas. 
Luc  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  viii.  p.  29,  40,  107,  201,  289,  303,  312. 
^h.  Baluze,  Yitae  pontiff.  Avonion.  Tom.  i.  p.  348,  380,  388,  403,  407,  410, 

(p)  See  Wadding**  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  52  &,c. 

(10)  See  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  691. 

(11)  Cacs.  Egasst  dt  Botdav,  Ilisloria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  599,  618,  638. 
Steph.  Baluze^  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenjon.  Tom.  i.  p.  521.  Tom.  ii.  p.  092  i^.    At- 

fentre,  Collectio  judicior.  do  novis  errorib.  Tom.  i.  p.  61 .    Jac,  de  Longttevdl^ 
listoire  de  TEglise  Gallicane,  Tome  xiv.  p.  347  4^. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTO&T  or  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 
§  1.  Alteration  of  the  Jubilee.— §  2.  Feast  days.    Prayera. 

%  I.  The  alterations  and  enlargements  of  the  sacred  rites,  will 
here  be  dispatched  in  a  few  words  ;  while  the  subject  affords  mat- 
ter far  too  extensive  to  be  compressed  into  the  narrow  space  here 
allotted  CO  it.  The  first  thing  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  Clernent 
VI,  in  the  year  1350,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  citi- 
feens  of  Rome,  ahered  the  period  of  the  year  of  Jubilee^  which 
Boniface  VIII,  directed  to  be  kept  every  hundredth  year,  limitr 
ing  the  period  to  fifty  years.(l)  He  could  give  a  plausible  rea- 
son, to  such  as  might  ask  one.  For  the  Jews,  it  is  well  known, 
kept  every  fiftieth  year  as  a  sacred  jubilee ;  and  tlie  Roman  pon- 
tiffit  always  copied  from  them,  readily,  in  whatever  related  to  the 
hierarchy  and  to  magnificence.  But  Urban  VI,  Sixtus  VI,  and 
others,  who  subsequently  assigned  a  much  shorter  period  for  the 
recurrence  of  this  salutary  and  gainful  year,  would  have  found 
more  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  demand  for  sufficient  reasons  for 
such  inconstancy. (2) 

^  2.  Innocent  V,  commanded  christians  to  observe  festal  days, 
in  memory  of  the  spear^  that  pierced  the  Savior's  side,  of  die 
nat'b  that  fastened  him  to  the  cross,  and  of  the  croton  of  thorns^ 

(1)  "Baluze,  Vitae  PonUff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  247,  267,  312,  8S7.  Muraturi, 
Antiq.  Ital.  Tom.  iii.  p.  344,  481  ifc.  [Clement  alleged,  that  few  persons  lived 
BO  long  as  a  handred  years ',  and  of  course,  quite  too  many  christians  had  to  fore- 
go the  creat  priYileae  of  this  full  indulgence.    Von  JEin.] 

(2)  [Manifestly  toe  pontiffs  could  oiter  no  adequate  reason  for  their  limitatione 
tof  the  period;  yet  thev  could  frame  some  excuse.  Ths  real  cause,  which  they 
wisely  conceal,  was  their  own  emolument.  But  a  centennial  jubilee ;  how  few 
popes  could  it  make  happy !  Even  one  of  fifty  years,  few  could  live  to  see.  Gre- 
gory XI.  therefore,  thought  of  shortening  the  period  still  more;  notwithstanding 
the  anathema,  pronounced  by  his  predecessors  against  such  as  should  make  inno- 
Tations  upon  it.  He  wished  to  limit  the  jubilee  to  every  thirty  third  year;  but 
death  frustrated  his  purpose.  Urban  VI,  intended  to  execute  this  design  ;  but  he 
also  died  before  he  had  accomplished  it.  Boniface  IX,  first  attained  the  object. 
The  coocoarse  of  people,  however,  was  not  jrreat  at  this  jubilee,  because  tlie  ad- 
herents of  bis  rival  pope  would  not  go  to  Rome.  But  he  devised  a  remedy. 
He  first  instituted  the  ^eeon/iary  jubilee  ;  and  also  sent  out  hawkers  of  indulgen- 
ces, e?ery  where,  offering  his  indulgences  cheap  to  such  as  were  unable  to  come 
to  Kome.  The  regular  jubilee  was  tixed  to  every  33d  year,  on  the  ostensible 
ground,  that  Christ,  in  Disking  atonement  for  the  human  race,  lived  33  years  on 
tne  earth.  But  the  period  of  33  years,  was  still  a  long  time.  Paul  II,  therefore, 
ordered  that  the  festival  should  be  kept  every  25  years.  Yet  the  benefit  of  his 
alteration,  he  was  compelled  by  death,  to  resign  to  his  successor,  Sixius  IV.  A 
more  fVequent  recurrence  of  the  Jubilee,  no  one  has  ventured  to  ordain.  See 
Onsmsr's  9ossuet's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  426  4^.     Von  Ein.] 
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which  he  wore  at  his  death.  (3)  This  was  indeed  irratioDal ;  yet 
it  may  in  some  measure  be  overlooked,  considering  the  ignorance 
of  the  times.  But  no  honest  and  well  informed  man  can  readily 
excuse  the  conduct  of  Benedict  XII,  in  giving  his  sanction  to  the 
senseless  fable  of  the  Franciscans,  respecting  the  impressment 
upon  the  body  of  their  chief  and  founder,  by  the  almighty  power 
of  God,  of  the  marks  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  by  ordaining  a  fes^ 
tival  to  commemorate  the  event.  John  XXII,  besides  sanction- 
ing many  other  superstitious  things,  ordered  christians  to  annex  to 
their  prayers  the  words  m  which  Gabriel  saluted  the  virgin  Mary. 

(3)  See  Jo.  Henr,  a  SeeUn's  Din.  de  fetto  lanceae  et  claToram  Cbriiti.  Arftot 
Yitae  Pontiff.  ATenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  338,  wid  his  MitcellsDea,  Ton.  i.  p.  417^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  HERESIES. 

$  1.  CoDtroveroiea  of  the  Hes^'chasts. — §  2.  8tnlc  of  tlir  micsiion  bclwccn  the 
Hesycbasts  and  the  Barlaamites. — §  3.  SDveritiea  of  the  Inquisition  among  ibe 
Latins. — §  4.  Severe  edicts  ogaiust  the  Cathari,  the  Beghardi,  Beghinae,£c. — 
$  5.  Yet  the  Brctlircn  of  the  free  spirit  could  not  be  cxtirpaled. — §  6.  Persc- 
CQtioo  of  the  Besuins.  Its  tragical  is>5uo. — §  7.  The  sect  of  Flagellants  again 
appears. — §  8.  The  Dancrns. — §  9.  The  Knights  Templars  are  extirpated. — 
§  10.  The  alleged  cause  of  the  severity  was  the  extreme  impiety  uf  the  Knigbls. 
An  estimate  of  their  guilt. 

§  1.  The  HesychasUy  or,  as  they  may  be  called  in  Latin,  the 
QuietistSj  gave  die  Greeks  much  employment.  Barlaam^  a  na- 
tive of  Calabria,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Geraci  in  Calabria,  travelled  over  Greece  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  monks ;  and  he  found  not  a  few  things  among 
them  that  were  reprehensible  ;  but  in  none  of  Cbem,  more  than 
in  the  HesychastSy  at  mount  Athos  in  Thessaly ;  who  were  mys- 
tics, or  more  perfect  monks,  that  sought  for  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  the  extinction  of  all  the  passions,  by  means  of  contemplation. 
For  these  ^uietists,  in  accordance  with  the  prescription  of  their 
early  teachers,  who  said  there  was  a  divine  light  hid  in  the  soul, 
seated  themselves  daily  in  some  retired  corner,  and  fixed  their 
eyes  steadfastly,  for  a  considerable  time,  upon  the  middle  of 
their  belly,  or  navel :  and  in  that  situation,  they  boasted,  that  a 
sort  of  divine  light  beamed  forth  upon  them  from  the  mind  itself, 
which  diffused  through  their  souls  wonderful  delight.(l)     When 

(1)  Tiiere  is  no  reason  for  any  to  be  surprised  at  this  account,  or  to  question- 
its  correctness.  For  among  the  precepts  ana  rules  of  all  those  in  the  East,  who 
teach  men  how  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  body  and  to  unite  it  with  God,  or 
inculcate  what  the  Latins  call  a  contemplative  and  mystic  life,  whether  they  are 
christians  or  muhammednns,  or  paeans,  there  is  this  precept,  viz.  that  the  eyes 
must  be  steadily  fixed,  every  day  tor  some  hours,  upon  some  particular  object ', 
and  that  whoever  does  this,  will  he  wrapt  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  and  being  thus 
united  to  God,  will  see  wonderful  things,  and  will  enjoy  pleasures  which  words 
cannot  express.  See  what  Engelb.  Kaernvfer  ftates  concerning  the  monks  and 
mystics  orSiam,  in  his  Historia  Japoniae,  Tom.  i.  p.  30.  and  the  account  of  those 
or  India,  by  Francis  Bemier,  Voyages,  Tome  ii.  p.  127.  Indeed,  I  can  easily 
believe,  that  those  who  continue  long  in  such  a  posture  of  the  body,  will  see  and 
perceive,  what  no  sane  and  sober  person  can  see  and  feel.  For  they  roust  neces- 
sarily fall  into  a  disordered  and  bewildered  state  of  mind  ;  and  the  images  repre- 
sented hy  the  imagination,  in  this  unnatural  state,  will  form  strange  combinations. 
And  this  will  be  the  more  certain  eil'ect,  because  the  same  injunction,  that  re- 
quires the  eyes  lo  be  long  fixed  immoveably  on  one  object,  forbids  these  people 
who  wish  to  behold  God,  all  use  of  their  reason  during  the  time.  I  have  said, 
that  those  in  tli-*  eastern  countries,  who  seek  such  intercourse  with  God,  enjoin 
upon  themselves  this  singular  suspension  of  intellect  and  reason ;  but  I  might 
add  that  very  many  of  the  Latins,  of  the  mystic  class,  observe  the  same,  and  en- 
join the  observance  of  it  on  their  disciples.  And  hence  it  is,  that  persons  of  this 
description,  sometimes  relate  to  us  so  many  visions,  destitute  of  all  rationality 
and  truth.    But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  these  prodigies. 
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asked,  what  kind  of  light  this  was,  tiiey  answered,  that  it  was  the 
glory  of  God;  and  they  appealed,  for  illustration,  to  the  light 
which  appeared  at  the  transj^^aiion  of  Christ.  Barlaam^  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  mystics,  regarded  this  as  absurd 
and  fanatical ;  and  to  the  monks  who  followed  this  practice,  he 
applied  the  names  of  Massalians  and  Euchites^  and  also  the  new 
name  of  'O^uipdXo^CxoiiSy  JVavclsouls.  On  the  other  hand,  Grego^ 
ry  Palamasj  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  defended  the  cause  of 
the  monks,  against  Barlaam.{2) 

§  2.  To  put  an  end  to  this  contest,  a  council  was  held  at  Con* 
stantinople,  AD.  1341,  in  which  the  emperor  Andronictu  Junior, 
and  the  patriarch  presided.  Here  the  monks,  with  Pcdamcu  at 
their  head,  were  victorious  :  fiar/oam  was  condemned  ;  and  leav- 
ing Greece,  he  returned  to  Italy.  Not  long  after,  another  monk, 
Gregory  Acindynusj  renewed  the  controversy  ;  and  denied  what 
Palamas  had  mamtained,  namely,  that  God  dwells  in  an  eternal 
light,  distinct  from  his  essence ;  and  that  this  was  the  h'ght  seen 
by  the  disciples  on  mount  Tabor.  The  dispute  was  now  no  long- 
er concerning  the  monks  [or  the  Heiycheuts],  but  concerning  the 
Taboritic  light,  and  the  nature  of  God.  I'his  Gregory  \Ac%ndy^ 
nuf\  was  also  condemned,  as  being  a  follower  of  Barlaamj  io 
another  council  at  Constantinople.  There  were  several  subse- 
quent councDs  on  this  subject :  among  which  wa^  the  distinguish- 
ed one,  held  in  1351,  in  which  the  JSarZoai^'le^  and  their  friends, 
were  so  severely  censured,  that  they  gradually  became  silent,  and 
left  Palamaa  victorious.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pcdanuuj  who 
came  off  conqueror  in  this  combat,  that  God  is  surrounded  by  an 
eternal  light,  which  is  distinct  from  his  nature  or  essence,  and 
which  he  called  his  ivipysux.  or  operation  ;  and  that  it  was  this  light, 
which  he  permitted  the  three  disciples  to  behold  on  mount  Tabor*. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  divine  operation  is  really  distinct 
from  his  svhstance :  and  he  added,  that  no  one  can  become  a  par- 
taker of  the  divine  essence^  or  suhsiance  itself;  but  it  is  possible, 
for  finite  natures  to  become  partakers  of  this  divine  light  or  ope^ 
ration.  Those  called  Barlaamites,  on  the  contrary,  denied  these 
positions ;  and  maintained,  that  the  divine  operations  or  attributes, 
do  not  differ  from  the  divine  essence  ;  and  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  fact,  but  only  in  our  modes  of  conceiving  of  them  or  in 
our  thoughts,  among  all  the  things  that  are  said  to  be  in  God.(3) 

(2)  Concerniog  both  of  these  famouii  men,  Bariaam  and  Gregory  Palamas^ 
see,  besides  others,  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridtts,  BibKoth.  Graeca,  Tom.  z.  p.  247  &c.  and 
454  &c. 

(3)  See  Jo.  CantaeuzemtSf  Historia,  Lib.  ii.  c.  39  ^..  p.  263  ^.  and  the  notes 
there  of  Gregory  JJames]  Panlanus.  jyictpkorus  Gregoras.  Historia  Byzantinn, 
Lib.  xi.  c.  10.  p.  277,  and  in  various  other  passages.  But  these  two  writers  dif- 
fer, in  many  particulars.  Many  documents  relating  to  this  controversy  lemain 
unpublished.  See  Bemk.  Montfaueon's  Biblioth.  Coisliniana,  p.  150, 174,  404. 
Nor  have  we  as  yet  a  well  digested  and  accurate  history  of  this  controversy.  Till 
we  have,  may  be  consulted,  Lbo  AUatius,  de  perpetua  consensione  Orient,  et  Oc- 
cident, ecclesiae.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  22.  p.  824.    Honr.  CanisiuSf  Lectiones  Antiquae, 
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<^  3.  In  the  Latia  church,  those  papal  ministers  and  judges,  the 
Inquisitors,  most  industriously  hunted  out  every  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  sects  that  opposed  the  Romish  religion^  namely,  the 
WaldtnseSy  the  Cathari^  the  Apostoli^  and  many  others.  Hence 
innumerable  examples  occur,  in  the  monuments  of  those  times, 
of  persons  who  were  burnt,  or  otherwise  cruelly  put  to  death  by 
them.  But  none  of  these  opposers  of  the  church  gave  more  trou- 
ble to  the  Inquisitors  and  the  bishops,  than  the  Brethren  and  Sis- 
ters of  the  free  spirit ;  who  m  Germany  and  the  low  countries, 
went  by  the  common  name  of  Beghardi  and  Beghinae^  and  m 
other  countries  were  called  by  other  names.  For  this  class  of 
people  professing  a  sublime  and  austere  kind  of  pie^,  and  calling 
off  men's  attention  from  all  external  and  sensible  objects  to  an  in- 
ternal worship  of  God,  easily  gained  the  confidence  of  the  honest, 
simple,  and  devout,  and  every  where  brought  over  multtttides  to 
their  views.  And  hence  jt  was,  that  so  many  persons  of  this 
character,  perished  in  the  flames  of  persecution,  in  Italy,  France* 
and  Germany,  during  this  century. 

^  4.  In  no  part  of  Grermany  were  this  sect  more  numerous, 
than  in  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  and  especially  in  Cologne.  There- 
fore Henry  I,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  published  a  severe  ordi- 
nance against  them,  AD.  1^06  :(4)  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  the  prelates  of  Mayence,  Treves,  Worms,  and  Stra8burg.(5) 
And  as  there  were  acute  and  subtle  men  among  this  class  of  peo- 

Sle,  the  very  acute  John  Duns  Seotus  was  sent  to  Cologne,  in 
le  year  1308,  to  dispute  against  them  and  cc»iiute  them.(6)  In 
the  year  1310,  Margaret  PorrettOj  a  celebrated  leader  of  this 
sect,  was  burnt  at  Paris,  with  one  of  the  brethren.  She  had  cm- 
dertaken  to  demonstrate  in  a  book  she  published,  that  the  soul, 
when  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God,  isjreefrom  all  laws^  and  may 
atify  every  natural  propensity^  without  guilt. {1)  Influenced 
By  these,  and  numerous  other  examples,  the  sovereign  pontiff 
Clement  y,  in  the  general  council  otVienne,  AD.  1311,  pub- 
lished a  special  decree,  against  the  Beghardi  and  Beghinae  of 
Germany  ;  in  which  he  states  the  opinions  held  by  this  party,  im- 
perfectly indeed,  yet  so  far,  as  to  render  it  clear,  they  were  myt- 
hic*, and  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  Spirit. (8)     Clement 

Tom.  IT.  p.  361.  Ditm.  PetavitUy  Dogmat.  Theol.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  t.  c.  12.  p.  76. 
Stmh.  de  AUimura,  Panoplia  contra  scbisma  Graecor.  p.  381  &c.  and  othen. 
[Maah,  Schroeekh's  Kirohengeaoh.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  431  &c.     TV.] 

(4)  See  the  Sututa  Coloniensia,  Colon.  1554.  4to.  p.  58.  [HarxMeini,  Concilia 
German.  Tom.  iv.  p.  99.     Schl.^ 

(5)  John's  Scriptores  rentm  Moguntinar.  Tom.  iii.  p.  296.  MartetWs  Tbe- 
■aur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  iv.  p.  250  S^.  [Harzkeim,  Concil.  German.  Tom.  it.  p. 
139, 200,  234,  235,  407,  436,  438,  482,  &c.    Schl.] 

(6)  Wadding's  Annates  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  108  6cc. 

(7)  Lue.  Dackertfy  Spicileg.  Teter.  acriptor.  Tom.  iii.  p.  63.  Jo.  B^Usus,  de 
Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  Cent.  iv.  No.  88.  p.  367.  Basil.  1557.  Fol. 

(8)  It  is  ezUnt  in  the  Corpus  Jaris  canon,  among  the  ClementiDae,  Lib.  v.  Tit. 
iii.  de  Haereticis,  cap.  iii.  p.  1068. 
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publislied  another  decree,  in  the  same  council,  in  which  he  sup- 
pressed the  Beghinae  of  a  far  different  class,  namely,  those  who 
had  previously  been  approved,  and  who  lived  every  where  in  es- 
ublished  bouses.(9)  For  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free 
spirit  had  crept  into  most  of  the  convents  of  the  Beguinaej  and 
bculcated  their  mysterious  and  sublime  views  on  those  womeoy 
who  being  captivated  with  these  novelties,  prated  absurdly  and 
impiously  about  the  mysteries  and  the  true  worship  of  God.(lO) 

§  5.  The  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit^  oppressed  by  so  many 
decrees  and  ordinances,  endeavored  to  descend  from  upper  to 
lower  Germany ;  and  they  actually  migrated  to  several  provinces 
of  the  latter.  Westphalia  alone  they  were  not  able  to  disquiet. 
For  Henry,  the  arclibisbop  of  Cologne,  assembled  a  council  in 
1322,  and  warned  the  bishops  in  his  province  of  the  impending 
danger :  and  they,  by  their  great  vigilance,  prevented  the  en- 
trance of  any  of  these  people  into  WestphaHa.(ll)  About  the 
same  time,  also,  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  Beghardi  living 
on  the  Rhine,  (as  they  were  then  called,)  Walter j  a  Hollander^ 
an  eloquent  man,  and  distinguished  for  his  writings,  having  come 
from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  was  there  seized  and  burnt.(12)  The 
death  of  this  man  was  a  great  loss,  to  the  Brethren  of  the  free 
spirit;  yet  it  by  no  means  effected  their  ruin.  For  it  appears 
from  numberless  testimonies,  that  this  class  of  people  held  clandes- 
tine meetings,  for  a  long  time,  at  Cologne,  and  in  other  provinces 
of  Germany ;  and  that  there  were  men  among  them  distinguished 
for  their  learning  and  weight  of  character ;  among  whom,  besides 
others,  was  the  celebrcded  Henry  Aycard  or  Eccardy  a  Domini- 
can of  Saxony,  and  provincial  of  his  order  for  Saxony,  an  acute 

(9)  In  the  Corpus  Juris  canon.  Clementinae,  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  xi.  de  religiosis  do* 
mibus,  cap.  i.  p.  1075.  ed.  Bochmtr. 

(10)  Hence  in  the  German  monuments  of  this  age,  we  may  oAen  notice  a  dis- 
tinction made,  between  Me  rejnilabU  and  approved  Btgtdnas,  and  the  Bejgubuu  of 
the  sublime  or  free  spirit :  of  whom,  the  former  adhered  to  the  public  religion,  and 
the  latter  were  corrupted  by  mystical  opinions. 

(11)  JWco/.  Sckatten's  Annnles  Paderbornenses,  Tom.  ii.  p.  249. 

(12)  Jo.  TrithemiuSy  Annales  Hirsaugens.  Tom.  ii.  p.  155.  SchatteiCs  Annates 
Paderborn.  Tom.  ii.  p.  350.  This  was  the  celebrated  Walter,  whom  so  many  ec- 
clesiastical historians  tell  us,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  LoUhards,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished witness  for  the  truth.  These  and  other  conclusions,  the  learned  writers 
deduce  from  the  language  of  TrUhemivs :  Lohareiis  (thus  it  reads  in  nay  copy  : 
but  I  believe  the  true  reading  to  be  LoUkardus;  which  term  Trithemius  onen 
uses,  in  the  manner  common  in  his  age,  while  treating  of  the  sects  that  dissented 
from  the  church^  autem  iste  Waltherus,  natione  HoUandivus,  Latini  sermonis  par- 
vam  hahebat  notUiam.  From  these  words,  I  say,  those  learned  men  infer,  that 
the  name  of  the  man  was  Walter;  and  liis  surname^  Lolhard:  and  hence  they  in- 
fer, farther,  that  the  sect  of  the  Lolkards  derived  its  name  from  him,  as  beins  its 
founder.  But  it  is  clear,  from  this  and  other  passages  of  Trithemius^  that  LoMor- 
dus  was  not  his  surname,  but  an  epithet  of  reproach,  which  was  applied  to  all 
heretics  who  concealed  the  poison  of  error  under  the  cloak  of  piety.  This  same 
Walter,  is  called  bv  TVithemius,  a  little  before,  FratriceUorum  princepe.  Yet  the 
name  Fratricelli,  ne  uses  in  a  broader  sense,  or  to  include  various  sects.  This 
Walter  was  a  man  devoted  to  mystic  views,  and  a  principal  teacher  among  the 
Brethren  of  the  free  spirit  along  the  Rhine. 
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man,  who  taught  theology  at  Paris  with  applause.(13)  John  XXII, 
in  the  year  1330,  sought  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  a  new  and  se- 
vere ordinance,  in  which  the  errors  of  the  sect  of  the /rec  spirit 
were  more  distinctly  and  precisely  stated,  tlian  in  the  ordinance  of 
Clement  :{\A)  but  he  could  not  by  any  means  extirpate  it.  Both, 
the  Inquisitors  and  the  bishops  fought  against  it,  quite  to  the  end 
of  the  century,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

§  6.  From  the  ordinance  of  Clement^  or  of  the  council  of  Vien- 
ne,  against  the  Beguinsy  or  those  females  who  associated  in  regu- 
lar houses  for  united  prayer  and  labor,  originated  that  great  perse- 
cution of  the  B^uinsj  which  continued  down  to  the  times  of  the 
reformation  by  Eutherj  and  proved  ruinous  to  both  Beguins  and 
Beghards  in  several  countries.  For  although  the  pontiff,  at  the 
close  of  that  ordinance,  had  allowed  pious  females  to  lead  a  life  of 
celibacy,  whether  under  a  vow  or  not,  and  forbid  the  toleration 
of  such  females  only,  as  were  corrupted  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  free  spirit ;  yet  the  enemies  of  the  Beguins  and  Beg- 
hardsy  who  were  very  numerous  both  among  the  mechanics,  es- 
pecially the  weavers,  and  among  the  priests  and  monks,  took  oc- 
casion from  that  ordinance  of  Clement,  to  expel  the  BeguiTis  from 
their  houses,  seize  and  carry  off  their  goods,  and  to  offer  them  ma- 
ny otlier  insults  and  injuries.  Nor  were  the  Beghards  treated 
with  more  indulgence.  John  XXII,  first  succored  the  Beguins 
in  the  year  13i4,  by  a  special  ordinance,  in  which  he  explained 
that  of  element^  and  commanded  their  houses  and  goods  to  be 
left  to  them  unmolested.  And  other  pontiffs  afterwards  extended 
to  them  relief.  Moreover  the  Beguins  themselves,  in  order  to  es- 
cape more  easily  the  machinations  and  violence  of  their  enemies, 
embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rule  of  S^  Francis,  and  of  the 
Augustinians.  But  all  these  guards  could  not  prevent  them  from 
suffering  great  injury,  both  as  to  character  and  property,  from  this 
time  onward ;  and  in  many  places  they  were  oppressed  both  by 
the  magistrates,  and  by  the  monks  and  clergy,  who  were  greedy 
of  their  property. (15) 

(13)  3eo  Jac.  Echard' sScr'iptoreB  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  507.  Odor.  Raynald'A 
AnnalcB  Eccles.  Tom.  xv.  ad  ann.  1329.  §  70.  p.  381).  [and  Harzheim'g  Concilia 
German.  Tom.  iv.  in  the  Digreseio  ad  Saecul.  xiv.  p.  635  &.c.  where  we  find  the 
bull  of  pope  John  XXII,  which  he  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  in  which 
the  26  articles  which  EccardlnugYiX,  but  afterwards  had  to  retract, are  stated;  and 
are,  almost  word  for  word,  the  same  as  those  propositions,  quoted  in  the  history 
of  the  preceding  century,  (Part.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  11.  p.  408,  above,)  from  the  book  ae 
novem  rvpihus.    Schl."] 

(14)  rtnis  new  constitution  of  John  XXII,  has  never  been  published  entire. 
Its  first  words  were  :  In  agro  Domini;  and  its  inscription  was  :  Contra  singula- 
n'a,  dvhia,  suspecta  et  temerariaj  quae  Beghardi  et  Begkinae  praedieant  et  obser- 
tant.  A  summary  of  it  is  ^ven  by  Herman  Coemer^  Chronicon  ;  in  Eceard^s 
Corpus  Histor.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1035, 1036.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Paul 
Langiua,  Chronicon  Cilizense;  in  Jo.  Pistorins*  Scriptores  rerum  German.  Tom. 
i.  p.  1206. 

(15)  I  have  made  very  extensive  collections  respecting  this  long  and  eventful 
conflict  of  the  Beguins.    The  most  copious  of  all  tne  printed  histories  of  it,  and 
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^  7.  Some  years  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  while  Ger- 
many, France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  afflicted  with 
various  calamities,  the  Flagellants,  a  sect  long  since  forgotten,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  appeared  again ;  and  roaming  through  vari- 
ous countries,  produced  excitement  among  the  people.  These 
new  Flagellants,  who  were  of  every  order,  sex,  and  age,  were 
worse  than  the  old  ones.  For  they  not  only  supposed,  that  the 
compassion  of  God  might  be  excitedby  self  inflicted  pains,  but  also 
circulated  other  doctrines  opposed  to  religion  :  for  example,  that 
flagellation  was  of  equal  efficacy  with  baptism,  and  the  other 
sacrJments,  that  by  it  might  be  obtained  from  God,  the  forgive- 
ness of  all  sins,  without  the  merits  of  Christ ;  that  the  old  law  of 
Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  and  a  new  law  (of  baptism  with 
blood  by  flagellation)  was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place  ;  and  other 
doctrines,  some  worse,  and  some  not  so  bad.  Clement  VII,  there- 
fore, anathematized  these  flagellants ;  and  the  InquisUore  burned 
some  of  them,  in  one  place  and  another.  But  they  were  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  suppressed,  as  the  other  sects  of  errorists.(16) 

§  8.  Direcdy  the  opposite  of  this  melancholy  sect,  was  the 
merry  one  of  the  Dancers;  which  originated  in  the  year  1373,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  thence  spread  through  the  district  of  Liege, 
Hanault,  and  other  Belgic  provinces.  Persons  of  both  sexes, 
publicly,  and  in  private  houses,  suddenly  broke  into  a  dance,  and 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  danced  with  great  violence,  till 
.they  fell  down,  nearly  suffi>cated.  Amidst  those  violent  move- 
ments, they  said  they  were  favored  with  wonderful  visions.  Thes* 
also  wandered  about,  like  the  Flagellants,  and  lived  hr  begging ; 
they  esteemed  the  public  worship  of  the  church  and  of  die  priest- 
hood, of  little  value,  and  held  secret  assemblies.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  singular  species  of  disease :  but  the  ignorant  priests 
of  that  age  supposed,  that  those  people  were  possessed  by  some 
evil  spirit ;  and  at  Liege,  they  endeavored  to  cast  him  out,  by  ap- 
plying fumigations  and  incense  to  their  bodies.  And  it  is  repor- 
ted, that  the  evil  spirit  was  dislodged  by  these  roeans.(17) 

4  9.  The  Knights  Templars,  established  near  200  years  be- 
fore this  in  Palestine,  were  far  worse  than  aU  the  heretics,  and 

especial]  V  of  the  conflict  at  Baale,  and  of  that  moat  bitter  enemy  of  tho  Be^m, 
Jokn  MvUberj^j  a  priest  of  Basle,  is  that  of  Christian  Wurstisen  or  UrstisitUy  in  bin 
Chronicle  of  Basle,  written  in  German,  Lib.  iv.  c.  iz.  p.  201  &.c.  Basil  1580. 
Fol.  The  writings  of  Midberg,  so  famoos  in  the  following  centary  for  hit  ataaulti 
on  the  Begidusy  are  before  me,  in  manuscript,  and  aie  preserved  in  many  old  li- 
braries. 

(16)  See  Ba{»s«,  Vitae  PontiiF.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  160,316,  319;  and  Miscel- 
lanea, Tom.  i.  p.  50.  MatthaeuSf  Analecta  ceteris  aeri,  Tom.  i.  p.  50.  Tom.  iti. 
p.  241.  Tom.  iT.  p.  145.    Herm.  Gyges,  Flores  tempor.  p.  139.' 

(17)  See  Balvze,  Vitac  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  435.  JSInt.  Matthams,  An- 
alecta veter.  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  51,  where  the  Chronicon  Belgtcum,  ad  Ann.  J 374, 
obscurely  says :  gineen  de  Dansers.    Gensimpacata  eaditf  crudata  talwit,    [ThaM 

Siople  fell  down,  ifunexorcised ;  but  the  sign  of  the  cross  restored  them.}    ThaM 
ancing  Brothers  and  Sisters  were  very  much  like  the  French  CcnndsianisU 
[or  Prophets],  who  in  our  age  have  produced  so  much  disturbanca. 
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"were  the  enemies  aud  deriders  of  all  raligion ;  if  the  crimes  and 
enormities  charged  upon  them  were  real.  Their  accuser,  before 
the  pontiff  Clement  V,  was  no  less  than  the  king  of  France,  Philip 
the  Fair ;  an  avaricious  prince,  extremely  vindictive  and  fiery. 
The  pontiff  had  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  although  at 
first  he  made  some  resistance.  Therefore  in  the  year  1307,  and 
afterwards,  all  the  Knights,  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
while  apprehending  no  such  thtng,  were  seized  on  a  day  appointed : 
many,  who  refused  to  confess  the  crimes  and  enormities  charged 
upon  them,  were  put  to  death  ;  others,  who  beine  compelled  by 
tortures  and  allured  by  promises,  confessed  their  crimes,  Vera 
dismissed.  The  whole  order,  in  the  year  1311,  was  extinguished 
by  the  council  of  Vienne.  Their  very  ample  possessions  were 
transferred,  in  part,  to  other  orders,  especially  to  the  Knights  of 
^t»  Johnj  now  of  Malta,  and  in  part  were  confiscated  by  the  reign- 
ing sovereigns. 

§  10.  The  Knights  Templarty  if  we  may  believe  their  judges, 
were  a  society  of  men  who  made  ridicule  of  God  and  Chnst,  and 
of  every  thing  sacred ;  and  trampled  u  pon  all  law  and  decency.  Can* 
didates  for  admission  to  the  order,  were  required  to  renounce 
Christ,  and  to  spit  upon  his  image  ;  and  when  initiated,  they  paid 
divine  honors  to  a  gilded  head  of  wood,  or  to  a  cat ;  were  requir- 
ed to  practice  sodomy ;  committed  to  the  flames  such  children  as 
happened  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  commerce  with  women ;  and 
committed  other  crimes,  too  horid  to  be  mentioned  or  even  thought 
of.  That  there  were  impious  and  flagitious  men,  in  this,  ^a  well 
as  in  all  the  other  religious  [or  monastic]  orders,  no  one  will  deny. 
But  that  this  whole  order  was  so  abominably  corrupt,  is  so  far 
from  being  proved  by  the  records  of  the  trial,  which  are  now 
publicly  extant,  that  the  contrary  rather  is  manifest  from  them* 
Andlf  to  this  we  add,  that  the  accusations  are  evidently  contradic* 
tory ;  and  that  many  of  these  unhappy  people  most  firmly  attes- 
ted their  own  innocence,  and  the  innocence  of  their  order,  amidst 
the  severest  tortures,  anti  even  with  their  dying  breath ;  it  will 
appear  most  probable,  that  king  Philip  set  on  foot  this  bloody 
tragedy,  to  gratify  his  hatred  against  the  order,  and  particularly 
against  its  general  who  had  offended  him,  and  to  satisfy  his  ava- 
rice.(18) 

(18)  We  have  Peter  le  Puys  [or  PyUanus'\  Histoire  de  la  condemnation  des 
Templien,  with  the  rwordsofihe  trial  annexed  \  which,  with  his  other  writines. 


r»latin|^  to  the  history  of  France,  was  published  at  Paris,  1G54.  4to.     A  second  edi- 
orthe  woik  apnei      "      *-    •  -  ....       ~ 

le  fourth  and  most  am  pi 
number  of  documents  of  difl\;rent  kinds  were  added.     Any  one  by  candidly  ex- 


tion  oAhe  woik  appeared  at  Paris,  1085. 8vo.  and  a  third,  at  Brussels,  1713.  ii.  to]. 
8vo.  The  fourth  and  most  ample  was  printed  at  Brussels,  1751. 4to.  to  which  a  great 


amining  the  records  and  documeuts  annexed  to  this  book,  will  clearly  perceive, 
that  injustice  was  done  to  the  Temvlars.  There  is  also  Mcolatu  Gurtler*s  His- 
toria  Templarioiuni,  Amstelod.  1703.  8vo.  and  the  reader  may  likewise  consult 
Stephen  Balnze,  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  8,  11, 12  &c.  Gcrh.  de  Bou^ 
Histoire  de  1'  K^lise  de  Paris,  Tom.  ii.  p.  540.  The  principal  cause  of  king  Phil- 
ip's implacable  hatred  of  the  Templars  was,  that  in  his  war  with  BoT^fau  Villi 
these  knights  took  sides  with  the  pontiff;  and  furnished  the  pontiff  with  money 
^^  carry  on  the  war.  This  was  an  offense,  which  PkU^  could  never  overlook. 
jl|Ora  cannot  be  added  iu  the  present  work. 
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PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS   EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
$  1.  The  Moon  and  Jews. — §  2.  The  Samogetae  and  Indiana  converted. 

^  i.  the  new  subjects  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  were 
altogether  unworthy  the  name  of  christians ;  unless  we  apply  the 
appellation  to  all  that  make  any  kind  of  profession  of  Christianity, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  by  the  conquest  of  Grana- 
da in  1492,  entirely  subverted  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  or  Sara- 
cens in  Spain.  Not  long  after,  he  ordered  an  immense  multi* 
tude  of  Jews  into  banishment :  and  to  escape  this  evil,  a  great 
number  of  them  made  an  insincere  profession  of  christianity.(i) 
It  is  generally  known,  that  to  this  present  time,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal are  full  of  Jews,  who  pretend  to  be  christians.  The  Sara- 
cens who  remained  in  vast  numbers,  were  at  first  solicited  by  ex- 
hortations and  discourses,  to  embrace  the  christian  religion. 
But  as  few  would  yield  to  these  efforts,  the  great  XimeneSf  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  employ  civil  penalties.  But  even  this  severity  in- 
duced only  a  small  part  of  the  nation,  to  renounce  Muhammed.^2) 

^  2.  The  light  of  Christianity  was  also  carried  among  the  m- 
habitants  of  Samogitia,  and  the  neighboring  provinces ;  but  with 
verv  little  success.(3)     Near  the  end  of  the  century,  die  Portu- 

(1)  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Hiatoire  generate  d'  Espagne,  Tom.  Tiii.  p.  123  &c.  p.  13S3. 
et  alibi. 

(2)  Esprit  FleehieTj  Histoire  du  Cardinal  Xiroene«,  p.  89  Ae,  Mich.  O^ddtf 
Hiatory  of  the  expulaion  of  the  Moriacoea;  in  bia  Miacellaneoua  Traeta,  Vol.  i. 
p.  8.  Ac. 

(3)  John  Henry  Hottinftr^s  Higtoria  Eccleaiaat.  Saeculi  xv.  p.  856.  [In  tbea« 
coantrieSy  tbe  Teutonic  Knights  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  to  conyert 
pagans ;  bnt  their  zeal  was  neither  so  pure,  nor  so  disinterested,  aa  it  ahould  be  to 
deaerre  commendation.  We  have  in  Von  der  Hardt's  Acta  Concil.  Constant.  Tom. 
iii.  p.  9  &c.  Pauli  Voladimiri  de  CracoYia,  academ.  Cracov.  Rectoria,  legati  regie 
ad  concilium,  Demonstration  Cruetferis  de  Frusta  opposita:  infideles  armis  «la«- 
lo  non  esse  ad  diriHianamfidem  convertendoSf  nee  eorum  bona  invadenda;  in  Con- 
atant.  concil.  1415.  die  6  Julii  propoaita.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  paper,  ia  a 
eonftitation  of  the  opinion,  that,  since  the  advent  of  Chriat,  the  unbelieTing  oaTt 
no  rights,  oo  honors,  and  no  legitimate  dominion  over  their  landa.    The  second 
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guese  navigators  penetrated  to  India  and  Ethiopia ;  and  soon  af- 
ter, AD.  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  opened  a  passage  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  discovered  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
some  others.  (4 ^  Americus  Vespuccius^  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
now  reached  tne  [American]  continent.(6)  These  modern  Ar- 
gonauts thought  it  their  duty,  to  impart  the  light  of  christian  truth 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  which  were  before  unknown  to 
the  Europeans.  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  by  the 
Portuguese,  among  the  Africans  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo; 
whose  king,  with  ail  his  subjects,  instantly,  received  the  Romish 
religion.(6)  But  all  good  and  considerate  men  must  necessarily 
smile,  or  rather  be  grieved,  at  this  so  sudden  an  abandonment  of 
long  established  errors.  Afterwards,  when  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
Alexander  VI,  divided  America  between  tlie  Spaniards  and  the 
Portuguese,  he  strongly  exhorted  both  nations,  not  to  suffer  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  the  continent  to  continue  longer  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  religion. (7)  And  many  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  were  sent  to  those  countries,  to  convert  the  na- 
tives to  Christ.  With  what  degree  of  zeal  and  success  they  per- 
formed the  service,  is  very  generally  known.(8) 

chapter  treats  of  the  deviees  and  pretexts  of  the  Teut&nic  order,  for  ndjeeting  te 
themselves  various  countries,  under  the  plea  of  religion.  And  the  writer  says : 
ThepaMns  hate  rune  ceased  to  invade  us;  but  these,  tvnce  a  year,  invade  the  terri- 
tories if  the  ii{lidels,u>hont  they  call  Reisas  {ffiantM)—71ie  most  powerfid  of  the 
pagan  princes  have  received  baptism,  through  the  ministry  of  the  Poles,  and  a  great 
multitude  are  still  receiving  it :  yet  the  Crossbcarers  invade  still  the  new  converts^ 
lest  the  object  of  their  inroads  should  fail.     Schl] 

(4)  See  CliarJevoiz,  Histoire  de  V  Isle  de  St.  Domingo,  Tome  i.  p.  64  &c. 

(5^  See  Angeli  Maria  BaruUnVs  Life  of  Americus  Vespuccius ;  written  in  Ital- 
ian, but  translated  into  German. 

(6)  Jo,  Bapt.  LahaVs  Uclaiion  de  1*  Ethiopie  Ocridentalc,  Tome  ii.  p.  366.  Jo. 
Franc.  LafJUnCs  Histoirc^des  decouvertes  etconquetes  des  Portugais  dana  le  nou- 
veau  monde,  Tome.  i.  p.  72  drc. 

(7)  See  the  Bull,  in  the  Bullariura  Romanum,  Tom.  i.  p.  466. 

(8)  See  Thmn.  Maria  MamatM,  Originum  et  Aotiquit.  Cbrittianar.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
396  Ac.  where  the  gradual  introduction  of  Christianity  into  America,  is  descrihed. 

^  Lh€.  Wadditig's  Annates  Minor.  Tom.  xv.  p.  1, 10  &c. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ADVERSE    STENTS    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

§  1.  Sinking  of  chriBtianitjr  in  the  £ast.~§  2.  Constantioople  taken. 

^  1.  In  the  couiftries  of  the  East,  christiaDity  daily  suffered  a 
dimiDution  of  its  glory  and  prevalence,  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mu-  . 
hammedansy  both  the  Turks,  and  likewise  the  Tartars,  who  had 
embraced  the  Koran.  In  Asiatic  Tartary,  among  the  Moguls, 
the  inhabitants  of  Tangut,  and  the  adjacent  nations,  the  ground, 
which  had  long  been  occupied  by  the  religion  of  Christ,  was  now 
the  seat  of  the  vilest  superstitions.  Nor  were  even  the  vestiges 
of  Christianity  any  where  visible,  in  those  vast  countries,  except 
in  China,  where  some  feeble  remains  of  the  Nestorians  glimmer- 
ed faintly  amidst  the  thick  surrounding  darkness.  For  it  appears, 
that  so  late  as  this  century,  the  Nestorian  patriarch  in  Chaldea 
sent  certain  men  to  Cathai  and  China,  to  preside  as  bishops  over 
the  churches  existing,  or  rather  lying  concealed,  in  the  more  re- 
mote provinces  of  that  country.(l)  Yet  even  this  little  handful 
of  christians,  must  have  become  wholly  extinct,  in  the  course  of 
the  century. 

^  2.  The  lamentable  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  brought 
incalculable  evils  upon  the  christians,  in  a  large  part  of  both  Asia 
and  Europe.  For  after  the  Turks  under  Mahumet  II,  (a  great 
prince,  religion  only  excepted,)  had  captured  Constantinople,  in 
the  year  1453,  the  glory  of  the  Greek  church  was  at  an  end  ; 
nor  had  the  christians  any  protection  against  the  daily  oppressions 
and  wrongs  of  the  victors,  or  any  means  of  resisting  the  torrent  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism  that  rushed  in  upon  them.  One  part  of 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  the  Turks  took  by  storm  :  but  another 
part  of  it  surrendered  upon  terms  of  capitulation. (2)  Hence,  in 
the  former,  all  public  profession  of  Christianity  was  at  once  sup- 
pressed ;  but  in  the  latter,  during  the  whole  century,  the  chris- 
tians retained  all  their  temples,  and  freely  worshipped  in  them  ac- 
cording to  their  usages.  This  liberty  however,  was  taken  away, 
in  the  times'  of  Selim  I ;  and  christian  worship  was  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits.(3)  The  outward  form  and  organization  of 
the  christian  church  was  indeed  left  untouched  b^  the  Turks ;  but 
in  every  thing  else,  tlie  Greek  church  was  so  straitened  and  cut  up, 

(1)  This  is  from  the  letters  of  Tktoph.  Sigfr.  Bayer ^  which  ho  addressed  to  me. 

<2)  ['*  In  this  account  Dr.  Mosheim  has  followed  the  Turkish  writers.  And 
indeed  their  account  is  much  more  probable  than  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  his- 
torians, who  suppose  that  the  whole  city  was  taken  by  force,  and  not  by  capitula- 
tion. .  The  Turkish  relation  diminishes  the  glory  of  their  conquest,  and  there- 
fore probably  would  not  have  been  adopted,  had  it  not  been  true."     Mad.'] 

(3)  Demetr.  Cantimir,  Ilistoire  de  V  empire  Ottoman,  Tom. i.  p.  H,  46,  04, 55. 
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that  from  that  time  onward,  it  gradually  lost  all  its  vigor  and  effi- 
ciency under  them.  The  Roman  pontiff Pit»U,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mahumet  II,  exhorting  him  to  embrace  Christianity ;  but  his  com* 
munication  was  equaUy  destitute  of  piety  and  of  prudence.(4) 

(4)  PeUr  Bavlt^  Dictionaire,  Tom.  iii.  p.  1872.  [Article  Mahomet  II.  The 
letter  is  tbe  396th  of  the  printed  letters  of  Pius  II;  and  occasioned  a  debate  be- 
tween the  French  protestants  and  French  eatholica,a8  to  its  piety  and  discretion. 
The  pope  promised  to  confirm  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  over  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  aasared  him  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  christian  world,  bj  which 
be  woald  become  the  createst  prince  on  earth,  if  he  would  only  be  baptized,  and 
make  a  proftusioo  of  cnriatianity.     TV.] 
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PART  n. 

THE    INTCRITAL    HISTORY   OF   THE    CUU&CH. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE    STATS    OF    LITERATURE    AND  SCIENCE. 


).  Leftrning  flourisiies  among  the  Latios. — §  2.  The  Greeks  aid  its  progress  i 
the  West.->§  3.  Eiegaot  literature  and  langoiges.— §  4.  Philosopbr,  the  Arii 
totelian  and  the  Platonic. — S  5.  The  Platonic  Syncretists. — ^  6.  The.  Aristc 


I  in 

lAris- 
-|  5.  The  Platonic'Syncretists. — $  6."  The.  Aristo- 
telian has  still  the  preponderance. — §  7.  The  contests  of  the  Nominalists  and 
Realists  continue. 


^  1.  The  tyranny  of  the  Muhammedans  well  nigh  imposed  si* 
lence  on  the  Grecian  and  oriental  muses.  Among  the  Latins,  oo 
the  contrary,  literature  and  the  liberal  arts  returned  under  most 
favorable  auspices  to  their  long  lost  lustre  and  glory.  Some  of 
the  pontiff  themselves  encouraged  them^  among  whom,  AVco/atir 
V,  stands  prominent :  also  many  of  the  kings  and  princes  aided 
literary  men,  by  their  protection  and  by  extraordinary  munificence  ; 
among  whom»  the  illustrious  family  of  Medici  in  Ita]y,(l)  Al-- 
phansui  VI,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  other  Neapolitan  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Arragon,(2)  acquired  permanent  fame  by  theic 
liberality  and  their  attachment  to  learning.  Hence  universities 
were  erected  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy }  libraries  were  col- 
lected,  at  great  expense ;  and  young  men  were  excited  to  study^ 
by  proffered  rewards  and  honors.  To  all  these  means  was  added^ 
the  incomparable  advantage  resulting  from  the  art  of  printings 
first  with  wooden  blocks,  and  then  with  metal  types ;  which  wa& 
invented  at  Mayenee,  about  the  year  1440,  hy  John  Chiitemberg. 
For  in  consequence  of  this,  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,, 
which  before  had  lain  concealed  in  the  libraries  of  the  monks„ 
were  now  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  awakened  in  ve-^ 
ry  many  a  laudable  desire  of  emulating  their  excellences,  and 
purified  the  taste  of  innumerable  individuals  of  a  literary  tum.(3'^ 

(1)  A  direct  treatise  on  the  ^eat  merits  of  the  house  ofMedid,  in  regard  to  aJI 
the  libera]  arts  and  sciences,  is  given  us  by  Jos^h  Bianckmi  de  PratOy  Del  nan 
Duchi  di  Toscana  della  neale  Casa  de  Medici,  Protettori  delle  letters  et  de]l« 
belle  arti,  Rajgionaminti  Historici ;  Venice  1741.  Fol. 

(S)  See  Giamumef  Histoire  civile  du  royaume  de  Naples,  Tom.  iii.  p.  500. 
6S8  &c.  JhUon.  PanormitanuSj  Dicta  et  ncta  memorabilia  Mvkonn  /.  second 
ed.  by  Jo.  Gerh.  Meutehen,  Vitae  eruditor.  viror.  Tom.  ii.  p.  i.  oc. 

(3)  Mich  Mattaire's  Annales  Typographici. Prosper  Marchand's  Histoire  de  1' 
imprimerie,  a  la  Haye  1740. 4to.  &c,  [Jo.  Dan,  SchopJUn's  Vindiciae  Typocraph- 
icae,  Strasb.  1760.  4to.  Gerkard  Murman's  Origmes  Typographicae,  Hegae 
Comit.  1763.  ii.  vol.  4to.  Breitkopfy  iiber  de  Geschichte  der  Buchdrucker- 
kunst,  Lips.  1779.  4to.  There  has  been  much  debate,  wAers,  and  hv  lokom, 
printing  wss  first  performed.  Haerltmy  Mayenct^  and  Stratburgy  each  claim 
the  honor  of  being  the  fixwt  seat  of  the  art;  and  Laurence  Co9ier,  Joku  Gau- 
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^  2.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  likewise,  contributed  much 
to  the  promotion  of  learning  in  the  West.  Fo^  the  most  learned 
men  of  that  nation,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  emigra- 
ted to  Italy;  and  thence,  a  part  of  them  were  dispersed  into  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  These  men  faithfully  taught  the 
Greek  language  and  Grecian  learning,  every  where,  for  their  own 
support ;  and  they  diffused  a  taste  for  literature  and  science,  over 
nearly  the  whole  Latin  world.  Hence,  there  was  no  considerable 
city,  or  university,  in  this  age,  in  which  some  one  or  more  of  the 
Greeks  were  not  employed  as  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts.(4)  But 
they  were  no  where  more  numerous,  than  in  Italy,  w^here  they 
were  encouraged  and  honored,  by  the  munificence  and  the  ardent 
zeal  for  useful  learning  of  the  Medicean  family,  and  by  other 
Italian  cities  :  and  hence,  such  as  thirsted  for  knov/ledge  in  other 
countries,  were  accustomed  to  repair  to  that  country  for  study. (5) 

§  3.  The  greater  part  of  the  learned  men  in  Italy,  which  was 
the  chief  seat  of  learning,  were  engaged  in  publishing,  correct- 
ing, and  elucidating  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  forming  both 
a  prose  and  poetic  style  after  their  model,  and  in  illustrating  anti- 
quities. And  in  these  departments,  many  attained  such  embence, 
that  it  i?  very  difficult  to  come  up  to  their  standard.  Nor  were 
the  other  languages  and  sciences  neglected.  In  the  university  of 
Paris,  a  public  teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  was 
now  established.(6)  In  Spain  and  Italy,  there  were  many  who 
were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  litera- 
tme.CT)  Germany  was  renowned  for  John  Ruechlin  or  Capnio, 
John  TrithtmiuB^  and  others,  emment  both  in  those  languages  and  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge.(8)  Latin  poetry  was  revived  espe- 
cially hy  Anthony  Panormitanus  ;  who  had  many  followers.  (9)The 

JUitch  or  GnUenburg,  and  John  Faust,  besides  ethers,  have  been  honored  as  in- 
veotors  of  the  art.  The  probability  is,  that  Coster  first  printed,  at  Haerloro, 
with  carved  wooden  blocks,  (much  in  the  Chinese  manner,)  on  or  before  the 
year  1430 :  that  GuUenkurg,  invented  forged  metal  types,  atStiasborg,  AD.  1436, 
or  later ;  and  that  afterwards,  forming  a  partnership  with  Faust  and  othprn,  at 
Mayence,  Faust  invented  the  cast  types,  one  Peter  Shoeffer  having  (devised  the 
iron  matrixes  and  punches  to  facihtatc  the  casting  of  the  types  ;  and  the  compa- 
ny began  to  print  in  )450;  and  in  1459,  printed  Durant's  Rationale-djvinor.  offi- 
cior.  at  Mayence.  See  Sekroeekh's  Kircnengesch.  vol.  xxx.  p.  175.  and  Rcc's  Cy- 
clopaedia, art.  Printing.     TV.] 

(4)  Jo.  Henr.  Maius,  Vita  Reuchlini,  p.  11, 13,  19, 28,  152,  153, 165  &c.  Cas- 
per Bartk,  on  Statins,  Toni".  ii.  p  1008.  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  v. 
p.  601. 

(5)  Happily  illuatrative  of  these  facts,  is  Humphrey  Hodys  Liber  de  Graecis  il- 
luatribuslitterarum  instauratoribue,  edited  by  Sam.  Jebb,  Lond.  1742.  8vo.  Very 
interesting  and  accurate,  is,  Christ.  Fred.  Boem^,  de  doctis  hominibus  Graecis 
litterarom  Graecarum  in  Italia  Instiuratoribus,  Lips.  1750. 8vo.  Sam.  Battier,  On- 
tio  de  instauratoribus  Crraecar.  litterarum  ;  in  the  Museum  Helveticum,  Tom.  iv. 
p.  163  &c. 

(6)  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Eocles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i. 
p.  502,  512  &c.     Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  v.  p.  852  Ac. 

(7)  Paul  Colomesiu8,lxvL\m  Orientalis, p.  4&r.and  Hispania  Orienlalis,  p.  212. 
IS)  Rich.  Simon,  Lettres  Choisies,  Tome  i.  p.  262.  Tom.  iv.  p.  131  &c.  p.  140. 

and  in  other  passages. 

(9)  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionairc,  art.  Panormita,  Tom.  iii.  p.  2162. 
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principal  collector  of  ancient  monuments,  coins,  gems,  and  in- 
scriptions, among  the  Italians,  was  Cyniaeus  of  Ancona ;  whose 
example  prompted  others  to  do  the  same.(10^ 

§  4.  It  is  not  necessary  here,  to  be  particular  respecting  the 
other  branches  of  learning ;  but  the  state  of  philosophy  deserves 
to  be  briefly  noticed.  Before  the  Greeks  came  to  Italy,  Aristotle 
alone  was  the  admiration  of  all :  he  was  eitoUed  immoderately, 
and  many  were  not  ashamed  to  compare  him,  foolishly,  with  the 
precursor  of  Jesus  Christ.ril)  But  about  the  time  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Florence,  some  of  tne  Greeks,  and  especially  the  celebra- 
ted Gemistius  Pletho^  recommended  to  certain  great  men  of  Italy, 
instead  of  the  contentious  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics,  what 
they  called,  the  divine  and  mild  wisdom  of  Plato.  And  these 
Italians,  being  charmed  with  it,  took  pains  to  have  a  number  of 
noble  youth  imbued  with  it.  The  most  distinguished  among 
them  was  Cosmo  de  Medicis  ;  who,  after  hearing  Pletho,  formed 
the  design  of  establishing  a  Platonic  school  at  Florence.  For 
this  purpose,  he  caused  MarsUius  Ficinus^  the  son  of  his  physi- 
cian, to  be  carefully  educated  and  instructed,  in  order  to  translate 
the  works  of  Plato  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  He  therefore 
first  published  a  Latin  version  of  Hermes  TrismegistuSf  and  then 
of  Plotinusy  and  finally  of  Plato.  This  same  Cosmo  prompted 
other  learned  men,  as  Ambrose  of  Camalduli,  Leonard  BrunOy 
PoggiuSy  and  others,  to  engage  in  similar  labors ;  that  is,  to  trans- 
late Greek  authors  into  Latin.  In  consequence  of  these  efibrts, 
there  soon  appeared  two  schools  of  philosophy  in  Italy,  which  for 
a  long  time  contended  zealously  with  each  other,  whether  Plato 
OT  Aristotle  ought  to  hold  the  preeminence  in  philosophy. (12) 

^  5.  A  middle  course,  between  the  two  parties,  was  taken  bv 
certain  eminent  men  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  such 
as  John  Francis  Picus,  Sessarion^  Hermolaus  BarbaruSj  and 
others ;  who  indeed  honored  Plato  as  a  kind  of  oracle  in  philo- 
sophy, yet  did  not  wish  to  see  Aristotle  trodden  under  foot  and 
despised,  but  contemplated  a  union  of  the  two.  These  followed, 
both  in  their  manner  of  teaching  and  in  their  doctrines  or  prin- 

(10)  See  the  Itinerariuni  ofCyriaeus  ^n^Mutoattf,  published  from  a  maouscript, 
wilh  a  preface,  notes,  and  the  epistles  of  this  first  antiquary,  by  Lour.  Mehus, 
Florence  1742.  8to.  Add  Leonard  Artiin's  Epistles,  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  ix.  p.  149.  r%- 
cent  edition,  Florence. 

(11)  See  Christ.  August.  Heumann's  Acta  Philosophorum  ;  in  German,  Tom. 
iii.  p.  345. 

(12)  John  Bomn^m  the  Histoire  de I'Acad. deslnscript.  et des belles l6ttres,To«k 
iv.  D.  381 .  Jo.  Launoij de  varia  fortuna  Aristotelis,  p.  23;).  Leo.  AUathUy  de  Georgiis. 
p.  &1.  Matur.  Veiss.  la  Croze^  Entretiens  sur  divers  sujets,  p.  384  Ac.  Jotnh 
Bianchiniy  in  bis  Italian  work  above  quoted,  On  the  merils  of  the  house  of  Me- 
dici in  regard  to  leamine,  the  Preface.  Jae.  Brueker's  Historia  critica  Philos. 
Tom.  iv.  p.  62  &c.— [*'  It  was  not  only  the  respective  merit  of  these  two  philoso- 
phers, that  was  debated  in  this  controversy  :  the  principal  question  was,  which 
of  their  systems  was  most  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  here 
the  Platonic  most  certainly  deserved  the  preference,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by 
Pletho  and  others.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  opinions  ofArUtotUlMd 
directly  to  atheism."    MacL] 
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cipl6a,  the  kiter  Pktonic  school,  which  originated  with  ^mmani" 
lit.riS)  This  kind  of  philosophy  was  for  a  long  time  held  in 
biga  estimation,  and  was  especially  prized  by  the  mystic  theolo- 
gians ;  but  the  scholastic  and  disputatious  divines  were  better 
pleased  with  the  Peripatetic  school.  Yet  these  Platonists  were 
TOt  truly  wise  ;  they  were  not  only  infected  with  anile  supersti- 
tions, but  they  abandoned  themselves  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  a 
wanton  fancy. 

§  6.  These  Platonists,  however,  were  not  so  bad  as  their  oppo- 
sers,  the  Aristotelians,  who  had  the  upper  band  in  Italy,  and  in- 
structed  the  youth  in  all  the  universities.  For  these,  and  espe- 
cially the  followers  of  Averroesj  who  maintained,  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  Averroes,)  that  all  men  have  one  common  soul, 
cunningly  subverted  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  both  natural 
and  revealed  ;  and  approximated  very  near  to  the  impious  tenets 
of  the  pantheists,  who  hold  that  the  universe,  as  consisting  of  »»)f- 
nite  nutter  and  infinite  power  of  thought^  is  the  deity.  The 
most  noted  among  this  class,  was  Peter  Fomponatiusy  a  ph'doso- 
pher  of  Mantua,  a  crafty  and  arrogant  man,  who  has  left  us  many 
writings  prejudicial  to  religion  :^14)  yet  nearly  all  the  professors 
of  philosophy  in  the  Italian  universities,  coincided  with  him  in 
sentiment.  When  pressed  by  the  Inquisitors,  these  philosophers 
craftily  discriminated  between  philosophical  truth,  and  theologi- 
cal )  and  said,  their  doctrines  were  only  philosophically  true,  that 
is,  accordant  with  sound  reason  ;  but  they  would  not  deny,  that 
they  ought,  when  viewed  theologically,  to  be  accounted  false.  On 
this  impudent  subterfuge,  Leo  X,  in  the  Lateran  council  held  in 
the  following  century,  at  length  laid  restrictions. 

§  7.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  philosophical  sects  of  HcoZ- 
iits  and  JVomtna/w/f,  every  where,  had  fierce  conteste  with  each 
other ;  in  which  they  employed  not  only  ratiocination  and  argu- 
ment, but  also  accusations,  penal  laws,  and  the  force  of  arms. 
There  was  scarcely  a  university  that  was  undisturbed  by  this 
war.  In  most  places,  however,  the  Realists  were  more  powerful 
than  the  J^ominalistSj  or  the  Terminists,  as  they  were  also  call- 
6d.(l6)  In  the  university  of  Paris,  so  long  as  JoAn  Ger^on  lived, 
and  his  immediate  pupils,  the  J^ominalists  were  in  high  authority : 
but  when  these  were  dead,  AD.  1473,  Ltuns  XI,  the  king  of 
France,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Avranches,  who  was 
his  confessor,  prohibited  the  doctrine  of  the  J>rominalists  by  a 
severe  edict;  and  ordered  all  books  composed  by  men  of  that 

(13)  S^eBessarions  Letter,  in  lh«  Histoire  do  TAcad.  d«8  Inscriptiones  et  dca 
wio^a-^^^'       340 '^*^^^"    '^'^'    '*^''»^'"*»  de  Syucreiismo  Peripaletico  ;  iu 

^]i\  !*•  "i^'  ^^^f «■  *  HinYoria  critica  Philosopljiae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  158  &c. 

(15)  See  Jflc.  Br-ucker^s  llwtoria  crit.  Philos.  Tom.  v.  p.  004.  Jo.  SalaberVs 
Philosophia  Nommuljum  vindicata,  cap.  i.  Steph.  Baluze,  &f  iscellanca,  Tom.  iv. 
P.  Ml,  «fcc.    ^rgentre,  CoIJectio  documentor,  de  novis  crroribu«,  Tom.  i.  p.  290 
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sect,  to  be  seized  and  locked  up  from  the  public.(16)  But  he 
mitigated  his  decree,  in  the  year  1474,  and  allowed  same  books 
of  the  Nominalists  to  be  let  out  of  prison.(17)  And  in  the  year 
1481,  he  restored  all  the  books  of  the  Nominalists  to  liberty,  and 
reinstated  the  sect  in  its  former  privileges  and  honors  in  the  uni- 
versity.(18) 

(16)  Gabr.  Jfaudi^  additions  a  1'  Histoire  de  Louis  XI,  p.  d03.  Cats.  Egant 
dc  Boulayj  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  v.  p.  678, 705,  708,  &«.  John  Launoi^  His- 
toria  Gymnasii  Navarr.  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P.  i.  p.  201,  378. 

(17)  BauUyy  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ▼.  p.  710. 

(18)  Tba  documeDts  aro  publiahed  by  Jo.  Salabmi,  Pbilosophia  Nominal.  Vin- 
dicaU,  cap.  i.  p.  104.    Add  Bouluy^  1.  e.  Tom.  t.  p.  739,  747. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

HlftTO&T  OF  THC  TEACHERS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

$  1.  Vices  of  the  clergy. — §  2.  Continuance  of  the  schism  of  ihe  West. — §  3. 
The  council  of  Constance  called  by  the  emperor  8igi<:n)und. — §  4.  Its  proceed- 
inn  and  issue. — §  5.  John  Hubs. — §  6.  Causes  of  hatred  against  him. — |  7. 
JotiD  Hubs  is  burnt.  Jerome  of  Prague. — §  8.  Decree  of  the  council  against 
the  books  and  the  ashes  of  Wicklitfe. — §  9.  Sentence  against  John  Petit.-^§ 
10.  The  reformation  of  the  church. — §  11.  Council  of  BHsil.  Reformation  of 
the  church  again  attempted  in  vain. — §  12.  Decrees  and  acts  of  this  council. 
— §  13.  Council  of  Ferrara  under  Eugene  IV. — §  14.  Schism  of  the  church 
renewed. — §  15.  Schism  terminates  under  Nicolaus  V. — §  16.  Pius  II. — §  17. 
Paul  II.— §  18.  Alexnnder  VI.— §  19.  The  monks.— §  20.  The  mendicanU. 
— §21.  Condition  of  the  Fratricelii. — ^22.  New  orders.  Brethren  and  Clerks 
of  the  common  life. — §  23.  Greek  writers. — §  24.  Latin  writers. 

^  1.  No  teacher  or  writer  of  any  eminence  can  be  named,  in 
that  age,  who  does  not  plainly  and  greatly  lament  the  miserable 
state  of  the  christian  church  ;  and  anticipate  its  ruin,  unless  God 
should  interpose  for  its  rescue.  The  vices  and  faults  both  of  the 
prelates,  and  of  the  otlier  clerical  orders,  were  so  manifest,  that 
no  one  dared  to  censure  such  complaints.  And  even  prelates  of 
the  highest  rank,  who  spent  their  lives  in  idleness  and  vice  of  ev- 
ery kind,  were  obliged  to  hear  with  a  placid  countenance,  and 
even  to  commend,  those  bold  orators,  who  publicly  maintained, 
that  there  was  nothing  sound  in  either  the  head  or  the  members 
of  the  church,  and  who  called  for  the  amputation  of  the  infected 
parts.  And  indeed  he  only  was  accounted  an  honest  and  useful 
man,  who  fearlessly,  and  vehemently,  declaimed  against  the  court 
of  Rome,  the  pontiff,  and  all  his  adherents.(l) 

^  2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  Latin  church 
bad  two  heads,  or  two  pontiff,  Boniface  IX,  at  Rome,  and  Ben- 
did  XIII,  resident  at  Avignon.  On  the  death  of  Boniface^  the 
cardinals  of  his  party  elected,  AD.  1404,  Costnat  de  Jueliorati, 

(l\  [FlacittSf  in  his  Catalogus  testium  yeritalisi  has  collected  many  such  testi- 
monies. Stiil  more  may  be  found  in  Peter  de  ^Hideo's  tract  de  RefbriuatioDe 
ecclesiae ;  and  in  the  tract  of  Matthew  of  Cracovia,  bishop  of  Worms,  de  Squalori- 
bus  Romanae  curiae ;  both  of  which  tracts  were  published  by  Wolfgang  IVeissem" 


hir^f  at  Basil,  1551 :  likewise  in  the  same  Weissemhurg* s  Antilogia  Romana, 
Basil  1555.  8vo.  in  John  Wolfs  Lectiones  Meraorabilcs,  Tom.  i.  and  especially 
in  the  Monumenta  niedii  aevi,  by  Dr,  ff^o/cA  of  Gottingen  ;  where  we  have,  Tom. 
i.  Facie,  i.  p.  1.  the  tracts  de  Squaloribus  curiae  Romanae;  and  p.  101.  the  Gra- 
vamina nationis  German,  adversus  curiam  Romanam,  Joanni  carainali  S.  Angeli, 
Nicolai  V,Pontificis  Rom.  legato,  exhibita;  and  p.  156,  James  Junlerherg*s  tract 
de  negligentia  praelatorum  ;  besides  many  of  the  speeches  made  in  the  council  of 
Constance,  which  are  in  the  second  Fasciculus,  and  are  of  a  similar  import.  Even 
at  the  council  of  Constance  itself,  which  assembled  to  reform  the  church,  and  in 
which  so  many  testimonies  wece  exhibited  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church, 
iheie  were  present  a  great  number  of  bvffoonsj-prostitutes,  and  mtblic  girls  ( jocu- 
latores,  meretrices,  and  virgines  publicae^.  8ee  the  Diarium  belli  Hussitici,  in 
Ludwig*s  Reliquiae  manuscript.  Tom.  vi.  p.  127.     Sehl.] 
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tvho  took  the  name  o(  Innocent  VII. (2)  And  be  dying,  after  two 
yearsy  or  AD.  1406,  his  place  was  filled  by  Angeto  Corrani^  a 
Venetian,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  XII.  Both  of  them 
promised,  under  oath,  that  they  would  voluntarily  resign  the  pon-^ 
tificate,  if  the  interests  of  the  church  should  require  it:  and  they 
both  violated  their  promise.  Benedict  Xlll,  being  besieged  at 
Avignon  by  the  king  of  France,  AD.  1408,  fled  into  Catalonia^ 
his  native  province,  and  thence  removed  to  Perpignan.  Hence 
eight  or  nine  cardinals  of  his  party,  finding  themselves  deserted 
by  their  pontiff,  joined  the  cardinals  of  the  party  of  Gregory  XII, 
and  in  conjunction  with  them,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
tracted schism,  appointed  a  council  of  the  whole  church  to  be 
held  at  Pisa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  AD.  1409.  But  this  coun- 
cil, which  was  designed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  divided  church, 
unexpectedly  inflicted  a  new  wound.  On  the  fifth  of  June,  it  passed 
a  heavy  sentence  on  each  of  the  pontifls ;  for  it  declared  them 
both  to  be  heretical,  perjured,  obstinate,  and  unworthy  of  any  hon«> 
ors ;  and  excommunicated  them  from  the  church.  And  in  place 
of  them,  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  council  created  Peter  de  Can-^ 
dia  sovereign  pontiflT;  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexan-- 
der  V.(3)  But  the  two  pontiflTs  spurned  the  decrees  of  this  coun- 
cil; and  continued  still  to  perform  their  functions.  Benedict 
held  a  council  at  Perpignan ;  and  Gregory  assembled  another  at 
Austria  [Cividad  di  F rioul],(4)  near  Aquileia;  but  fearing  the 
resentments  of  the  Venetians,  he  went  first  to  Caieta,  where  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  protection  oiLadiilaus  lung  of  Naples^ 
and  then  fled,  AD.  1412,  to  Rimini. 

^  3.  The  church  was  thus  divided  between  three  pontifl!s ;  who 
fiercely  assailed  each  other,  with  reciprocal  excommunications,  re- 
proaches, and  maledictions.  Alexander  V,  who  was  elected  in 
the  council  of  Pisa,  died  at  Bologna,  AD.  1410.(5)     The  sixteen 

(2)  Besides  the  common  writers,  see  especially,  io  re^rcl  to  Innocent  VII^ 
Ltonh.  Areiinus,  Epistolar.  Lib.  i.  £p.  4,  5.  p.  6, 19,  21.  Lib.  ii.  £p.  2.  p.  30.  and 
Cailuccius  SahUaius.  Epistolar.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  i.  p.  1.  or  p.  18.  ed.  Florence: — in 
regard  to  Gregory,  too  Aame  ArtUnus^  Epistolar.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  3.  p.  32.  £p.  7.  p, 
39,  41,  51.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  17.  p.  54,  56,  59.  John  Lamy^  Deliciae  eruditor.  Tom.  x. 
p.  494. 

(3)  See  JcLC.  LenfaiU's  Uistoire  du  concile  de  Pise,  Amsterd,  1724, 4to.  Frane. 
Ptf^t,  Dreviarium  FontifT.  Romanor.  Tom.  iv.  p.  350.  Jac.  Benign.  BosntetfDe" 
fensio  decreti  Cleri  Galiicani  de  potestate  eccles.  Tom.  ii.  p.  17  &c  and  else- 
where. 

(4)  [Lenfanty  (Histoire  du  concile  de  Pise,  Tom.  i.  p.  295,)  says,  the  place  of 
this  council  was,  Cividad  di  Frioul  et  Udine,  towns  two  miles  apart,  in  the  dioceis 
of  Aquileia,  in  the  Venetian  states.     TV.] 

(5)  [Alexander  committed  two  faults,  which  very  much  injured  his  eause.  He 
published  a  bull  for  the  advantage  of  the  mendicants,  in  regard  to  hearing  con- 
fessions; which  was  so  offensive  to  the  secular  clergy,  and  particularly  to  the 
university  of  Paris,  that  under  the  countenance  of  the  Ling,  they  set  themselves 
against  it;  and  his  successor,  John  XXIII,  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  it.  In 
the  next  place,  by  the  advice  of  the  cardinal  legate  of  Bologna,  BaUhasar  of  Cossa, 
he  ventured  to  go  to  Rome  ;  which  prepared  the  way  for  Letois,  king  of  Naples, 
to  gain  the  victory  over  his  enemy,  king  Ladislaus.  Under  him  likewise,  a  car- 
dinal was  allowed  to  hold  manv  benefices,  three  or  four  deaconries,  as  many  pres- 
byierships,  besides  several  bisnoprics.    Schl'l 
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cardinals,  who  were  present  in  the  city,  immediately  filled  his 
place  with  Bclthasar  Costa,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of 
John  XXIII,  a  man  destitute  of  principle^  and  of  piety.(6)  From 
this  war  of  the  pontiffs,  vast  evils  arose,  which  affected  both  the 
church  and  the  state.  Hence  the  emperor,  Sjgi$mund.  the  king 
of  France,  and  other  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  spared  no 
pains  or  expense,  to  restore  harmony  and  bring  the  church  again 
under  one  head.  The  pontiffs  could  not  be  persuaded  at  all,  to 
prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  before  their  own  glory ;  so  that  no 
course  remained,  but  to  assemble  a  general  council  of  the  whole 
church,  to  take  cognizance  of  this  great  controversy.  Such  a 
council  John  XXIII,  being  prevailed  on  by  the  intreaties  of  Sigis- 
mund,  and  hoping  that  it  would  favor  bis  cause,  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Constance,  AD.  1414.  In  this  council,  were  present,  the 
pontiff  Jokuj  the  emperor  Sigismund,  many  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, and  the  ambassadors  of  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  republics.(7) 

^  4.  The  principal  object  of  this  great  council  was,  to  extin- 
guish the  discord  between  pontiffi  ;  and  this  they  successfully  ac- 
complished. For  having  established  by  two  solemn  decrees,  in 
the  lourth  and  fifth  sessions,  that  a  pontiff  is  subject  to  a  council 
of  the  whole  church  ;  and  having  most  carefully  substantiated  the 
authority  of  the  council  ;(8)  they  on  the  29th  of  May,  AD.  1415, 

(6)  [History  reprefents  bim  aa  a  great  Tillain  ;  and,  in  the  couocil  of  Con- 
stance,  he  was  accused ,  among  other  crimes,  of  procuring  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cessor with  poison.  His  persecution  of  IjadtsUtus,  whom  be  verr  unseasonably 
excommunicated,  and  offended  still  more  by  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  him, 
obliged  him  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Sunsmund  ;  who,  by  a  mas- 
ter piace  of  policy,  induced  him  to  call  the  council  of  Constance.     Sch.'\ 

(7)  The  Acts  of  this  celebrated  council  were  published,  in  six  volumes.  Folio, 
by  Herm,  wm  der  Hardt,  Francf.  1700;  an  elaborate  work,  yet  imperfect;  for 
very  many  Acta  are  wanting  in  it ;  while  many  Acts  are  inserted,  which  might 
hare  been  omitted.  Janus  Lenfant  composed  an  elegant  history  of  this  council, 
in  French,  which  was  printed,  2d  ed.  Amsterd.  1728. 4to.  [also  m  English,  2  vol. 
4to.  TV.]  A  Supplement  to  it,  composed  however  with  little  judgment,  was 
added  by  Bourgeois  du  CkatUnet,  an  advocate  of  Paris,  entitled  Nouvelle  Histo- 
ire  du  concile  de  Constance^  ou  Ton  iait  voir,  combien  la  France  a  contrtbueft 
I'extinctioo  du  Schisme.  Pans  1718. 4to. 

(8)  Concerning  these  two  celebrated  decrees,  which  are  extremely  hateful  to 
the  pontiffs,  see  /iatalis  Alexander's  Historia  Eccles.  Saec.  xv.  Diss.  iv.  Joe. 
Beiugn.  BossueCs  Defeusio  sententiae  Cleri  Gallicani  de  potestate  eccles.  Tom. 
il.  p.  2, 23  &«.  and  Joe.  Lsftfavt's  Diss.  Historique  et  Apologetique  pour  Jean 
Gerscn  et  ooncile  de  Constance ;  annexed  to  his  History  of  that  council.  [The 
second  decree,  of  the  6th  of  April,  repeats  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  first,  or 
that  of  the  30th  March ;  and  is  as  follows :  Haec  sancta  synodus  Constantiensia 
generate  concilium  faciens,  pro  extirpatione  ipsius  schismatis,  et  unione  et  relbr- 
matione  ecclesiae  Dei  in  capita  et  in  membns,  ^.  ordinat,  definit,  deeemit,  et 
declarat,  ut  sequitur. 

Etpriino  delarat,  quod  ipsa  in  spiritu  sancto  legitime  congregata,  eonciliam  ge- 
nerale  faciens,  et  ecclesiam  catholicam  repraesentans,  potestatem  a  Christo  imme- 
diate habet,  cui  quilibet  cujuscunc^ue  status  vel  dignitatis,  etiam  si  papalis  exis- 
tat,  obedire  tenetur  in  his  quae  pertmentad  fidem  et  extirpationem  dicti  schisma- 
tis, et  reformationem  dictae  ecclesiae  in  capite  et  in  membris. 

item  declarat,  quod  (}uicunque  cujuacunque  conditionis,  status,  dignitatis,  ettam 
si  papalis,  qui  mandatis,  statutis  sen  ordinationibus,  ant  praeceptis  hujus  sacraa 
synod!  et  cujuacunque  alterius  concilii  generalis  legitime  congregati,  super  praa- 
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removed  John  XXII|  from  the  pontificate,  oa  account  of  various 
offences  and  crimes  :(9)  for  he  bad  pledged  himself  to  the  council, 
to  resign  the  pontificate ;  and  yet  withdrew  himself  by  flight. 
Gregory  XII,  voluntarily  resigned  his  pontificate,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  in  the  same  year,  through  Charles  de  Malatesta.  And 
Benedict  XIII,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1417,  was  deprived  of  his 
rank  as  a  pontiff,  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  council.  After 
these  transactions,  on  the  11th  of  November  AD.  1417,  Otto 
de  CoZonna,  was  elected  pontiff,  by  the  unanimous  sufiSrages  of  the 
cardinals,  and  assumed  tlie  name  of  Martin  V.  Benedict  XIII, 
who  resided  at  Perpignan,  resisted  indeed,  and  claimed  the  rights 
and  the  dignity  of  a  pontiff,  till  his  death,  AD.  1423  :  and  after 
the  death  of  this  obstinate  man,  under  the  auspices  of  Alphonsus 
king  of  Sicily,  Aegiditu  Mugno$y  a  Spaniard,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  by  only  two  cardinals.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Clement  VIII,  and  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  pontiff; 
but  in  the  year  1429,  he  was  persuaded  to  resign  the  government 
of  the  church  entirely  Xo  Martin  V. 

§  5.  The  acts  passed  in  this  council  for  the  suppression  and  ex- 
tirpation of  Heretics^  are  not  equally  commendable ;  and  some  of 
them  are  wholly  inexcusable.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  council^ 
great  religious  commotions  had  arisen  in  several  countries,  but  espe* 
eially  in  Bohemia.  At  Prague,  lived  and  taught  with  much  ap-t 
plause,  John  Huss^  an  eloquent  and  learned  man,  who  performed 
the  duties  of  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  university,  and  those 
o!  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  church.  He  preached  vebe-^ 
roently  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks :  and  numerous 
others  did  so,  in  that  age ;  nor  did  any  good  man  disapprove  of 
it.  He  likewise  endeavored,  after  the  year  1408,  to  detach  the 
university  from  the  interests  of  Gregory  XII,  whom  Bohemia  ac--* 
knowledged  as  pontiff.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  archbishop 
of  Prague,  and  to  the  rest  oi  the  clergy,  who  adhered  to  the  in«> 
terests  of  Gregory.  Hence  arose  great  hostility  between  Hus» 
and  the  archbishop ;  which  the  former  kept  up  and  increased »  by 
his  discourses  against  the  Romish  court,  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy. 

raissis,  seu  ad  ea  perlinentibua,  facti^,  vel  faciendis,  obedire  contumaciter  cod- 
teinpacrit,  nisi  resipuerit,  condigiiae  poeiiitentiae  subjiciatur,  et  debite  puniatur, 
etiam  ad  alia  juris  subsidia  (si  opus  fuerit)  recurrendo. — The  decree  then  goes  on, 
to  forbid  pope  John  from  dissolving  or  removing  the  council  to  any  other  place, 
without  its  consent;  or  from  withdrawing  any  of  his  officers  and  servants  firom 
attending  on  the  council,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  at  Constance.  It  further  de- 
clarcs  null  and  void,  all  censures,  deprivations  of  office,  Slc.  passed,  or  that  might 
]ie  passed  by  the  said  pope,  u|>on  any  persons  whatever,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
council.     See  Harduin's  Concilia,  Tx>m.  viii.  p.  258,  259.     TrJ] 

(d)  [The  crimes  of  this  pope  are  laid  down  in  certain  articles,  in  Herm,  von 
der  HardVs  Acta  Concilii  Constant.  Tom.  iv.  p.  196.  among  which  are  the  Ibl- 
lowing:  Simony,  extortion,  poisoning,  adultery,  incest,  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  bulls,  &,c.  Sehl.  Sec  the  articles  at  lar^e,  in  HardubCs  Concilia, 
Tom.  viii.  p.  343  &c.  and  (he  judgment  of  the  council  upon  them;  ibid.  p.  376. 
7V.J 
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^  6.^  To  these  first  causes  of  hatred  againt  Huss,  which  might 
easily  have  been  surmounted,  others  were  added  of  greater  mag- 
nitude.    First,  he  took  the  side  of  the  Realists  in  philosophy,  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  age,  goaded  and  pressed 
the  JVominalists  to   the  utmost  of  his  power  :  yet  their  number 
was  very  considerable  in  the  university  of  Prague,  and   their  in- 
fluence was  not  small.(lO)     Afterwards,  in  the  year  1408,  it  was 
by  his  influence,  that  in  the  controversy  between  the  Germans 
'  and  the  Bohemians,  respecting  the  number  of  votes  [each  was  to 
have  in  the  university,]  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Bohe- 
mians.    By  the  laws  of  the  university,  it  was  ordained,  that  in 
the  academic  discussions  the  Bohemians  should  have  three  votes, 
and  the  other  three  nations  but  one.     The  university  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  nations,  the  Bavarian,  Polish,  and  Saxon,   were 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Oerman  nation. 
The  usage  had  been,  that  the  Germans,  who  far  exceeded   the 
Bohemians  in  numbers,  gave  three  votes,  and  the  Bohemians  but 
one.     Huss  therefore,    either  from   partiality  to  his  country,  or 
from  his  hatred  to  the  ^TominalistSj  whom  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Germans  preferred  before  the  Realists ^  obtained,  by  means  of 
the  vast  influence  at  court  which  his  eloquence  gave  him,  a  de- 
cree, that  the  Germans  should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  three 
votes,  and  should  content  themselves  with  one.     This  result  of  a 
long  contest  so  offended  the  Germans,  that  a  great  multitude  of 
them,  with  the  rector  of  the  university,  John  Hoffman^  at  their 
head,  left  the  university  of  Prague  and  retired  to  Leipsic ;   where 
Frederic  the  Wise,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  [or  rather,   Frederic 
the  Warlike,  margrave  of  Meisen,]{l  1 )  founded  a  university  on 
their  account,  in  the  year  1409.     This  event  contributed   much 
to  increase  the  odium  against  Mussy  and  to  work  his  ruin.     The 
Germans  being  ejected  from  Prague,  Huss  inveighed  more  freely 
than  before,  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  also  publicly 

S cached  and  recommended  the  opinions  and  the  books  of  John 
^ickliffe.f  the  Englishman.     Being  accused  before  John  XXIII, 

(10)  There  is  a  letter  of  the  NominalistB  to  Lewis  VI,  king  of  France,  in  Stepk. 
Baluzes  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  534;  which  says,  Legimua  Nominales  exuul- 
sofl  de  Bohemia  eo  tempore,  quo  haeretici  voluerunt  Bohcmicum  regnum  saisoae- 
resibus  inficere. — ^Q,uum  dicti  haeretici  non  possent  disputando  superare,  impe- 
traverunt  ab  Abbisseslao  (Wencesiao)  principe  Bohemiae,  ut  gubcinarentur  stu- 
dia  Pmgensia  ritu  Parisiensium.  Cluo  edicto  coacti  sunt  supradtcti  Nominales 
Piagam  civitalcm  relinquore,  etsc  transtulerunt  adLipzicam  civitatem,et  ibidem 
universiiatem  erexerunt  solemn iasimam. 

^11)  j^Mosfieim  says,  that  Frcdericus  sapiens ^  Saxoniae  Septemvirj  established  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1409.  This  was  certainly  a  slip  of  memory  in 
the  venerable  old  man.  It  was  not  Frederic  the  Jfiscj  but  Frederic  the  Warlike, 
that  established  the  university  of  Leipsic ;  and  when  he  instituted  it,  he  was  only 
Margrave  of  Mdsen  and  Landgrave  of  Tkurinpa;  not  Elector ^  to  which  dignity 
he  did  not  attain  till  the  death  oi  Jllbredi  HI,  dukcof  Witfemburg,  without  issae, 
AD.  1423.  ScJU.  **  Historians  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of 
Germans  that  retired  from  the  university  of  Prague  upon  this  occasion.  Aeneas 
Sulvius  reckons  5000,  Tritkemius  and  others  2000,  Duhraviiu  24000,  LupaciuM 
44,000,  Lauda,  a  contemporary  writer,  36,000."    Mad.} 
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in  the  year  1410,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pontiff.  But 
be  despised  this  thunder,  and  both  orally,  and  afterwards  in  ra- 
rious  writings,  continued  to  chastise  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church  and  of  the  whole  clerical  order,  with  the  applause  of 
great  numbers.(  12) 

§  7.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  lover  of  real  piety,  though  per- 
haps sometimes  over  ardent,  and  not  sufficiently  prudent.  Being 
summoned  to  the  council  of  Constance,  and  being  protected  by  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  emperor  Sigismund,  he  went  thither,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  his  innocence,  and  of  proving  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge  that  he  had  apostatized  from  the  Roman 
church.  And  certainly,  he  had  not  departed  in  things  of  any  mo* 
ment  from  the  reh'gion  of  his  times ;  but  had  only  inveighed  se* 
verely  against  the  pontiffs,  the  court  of  Rome,  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  the  monks ;  which  was  a  common  practice  at  that 
day,  and  was  daily  done  in  the  council  of  Constance  itself.  Yet 
his  enemies, .  who  were  numerous  both  in  Bohemia  and  in  the 
council,  managed  the  procedure  against  him  so  artfully  and  suc*- 
cessfuUy,  that,  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  he  was  cast  into 
prison ;  and  when  he  would  not,  by  order  of  the  council,  confess 
guih,  be  was  adjudgeda  heretic,  and  burnt  alive,  on  the  6th  day 
of  July,  AD.  1416.  Full  of  faith  and  the  love  of  God,  he  sus- 
tained this  punishment  with  admirable  constancy.(13}     The  same 

(12)  See  Laur.  ByxinluSy  Diariutn  belli  Husaitici ;  in  Jo.  Pet,  de  Ludwig^s  Re- 
liquiae Manuscriptoiura,  Tom.  vi.  p.  127  t&c. 

(13)  Learned  men  have  searcbed  for  the  causes  of  so  cruel  a  sentence  being 
passed  upon  John  Hriss^  and  bis  companions  ;  nor  do  they  find  them  either  in 
nis  opinions,  or  in  bis  life  and  conduct.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  be  was  un- 
righteously oppressed  by  bis  enemies.  And  the  conclusion  of  these  excellent 
men,  is  most  just ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  shew,  whence  arose  the  readiness  of 
the  Fathers  assembled  at  Constance,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  a  heretic  on  tbif 
eood  man,  who  by  no  means  merited  it.  (I)  By  nis  discourses  and  his  writings, 
Huss  had  produced  very  great  commotion  in  Bohemia;  and  had  excited  vast 
odium  against  the  whole  sacred  order,  among  the  people  And  the  bishops,  the 
priests,  and  the  monks  could  readily  see,  that  if  this  man  should  return  to  hie 
country,  and  should  go  on  to  write  and  to  teach  ;  they  must  loose  their  honors,  in- 
fluence, and  emoluments.  And  therefore  they  strove,  to  the  utmost,  and  spared 
neither  money  nor  pains  and  labor  with  his  judges,  to  persuade  them  to  desUror 
so  dangerous  an  enemy.  Lmut.  ByxiniuSy  in  his  Diarium  Hussiticum,  (in  Lui' 
tD^'tf  Reliquiae,  Tom.  vi.p.  135.)  says:  Clerus  perversus  praecipue  in  re^o 
Boemiae  et  marchionatu  Moraviae  condemnationem  ipsius  (Hussij)  eontributunu 
pecuniarum  et  modis  aliis  diversis,  procuravit,  et  ad  ipsias  consensit  interitom. 
And  in  page  150,  he  sa^rs :  Clerus  perversus  re^ni  Bohemiae  et  marebionatus  Mo- 
raviae, et  praecipue  Episcopi,  Abbates,  Canonici,  plebani  et  religioei,  ipsiue  fide- 
les  ac  salutiferas  admonitiones,  adhortationes,  ipsorum  pompam,  symoniam,  aTt- 
ritiam,  fornicationem,  vitaeque  detestandae  abominationera  detegenCee,  ftrre  oon 
valendo,  pecuniarum  contribtUiones  ad  ipsius  extinctionem  faciendo  procmmront. 
(11)  In  the  council  itself  there  were  many  individuals  of  influence  and  power, 
who  thought  themselves  greatly  injured  hj  Huss;  and  who  were  willing  to 
avenge  those  injuries,  by  the  death  of  the  good  man.  Huss  being  a  RsaliMi  liad 
rendered  himself  extremely  odious  to  the  Mmtinalists.  And  anibrtanatelV  Ibr 
him,  his  principal  judges  were  Mmunaiists;  and  especially,^  the  oracle  of  the 
council,  John  Qerson,  was  the  great  champion  of  the  JVbmina2ts<#,  and  an  enemy 
of  Huss.  These  rejoiced  to  have,  in  the  person  of  HusSy  a  man  on  whon  lliey 
could  take  revenge,  more  sw«et  than  life  itself.  The  KtminaUsU^  in  their  letter- 
to  Liwisy  king  of  France,  (in  Baluze,  Mieeellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  634.)  do  not  die- 
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unhappy  fate  was  borne,  with  the  same  pious  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy, by  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  companion  of  John  Hus$j  who 
had  come  to  Constance  to  support  and  aid  his  friend.  He  at  firsts 
through  fear  of  death,  yielded  to  the  mandates  of  the  council,  and 
rtsnounced  those  opinions,  which  the  council  had  condemned  in 
him  :  but  being  retabed  still  in  prison,  be  resumed  courage,  again 

SuiM  Uie  fact,  that  Hubs  fell  by  the  band  and  efforts  of  tbeir  nect  Suecitavit  Deus 
octoraa  Catbolicoa,  Petrum  de  Allyaco,  Jokannem  de  Gcreonno  et  alios  (juam- 
plurea  doctinimoa  vtros  J^ominaUsy  <\^\  convocati  ad  concilium  Conataotienae, 
•d  quod  citati  fueraut  baeretici,  et  nominatim  Hyeronymvt  et  JoAaimef ,  ■  die* 
toi  liaeriticoa  per  quadraginta  dies  disputando  superaverunt.  That  it  was  reaUy 
so,  the  history  of  tne  council  of  Constance  shews.  The  hostility  at  that  time, 
between  the  Realists  and  the  KominaUsts,  was  deadly.  Each  sect,  on  every  oc* 
casion  that  offered,  accused  the  other  of  heresy  and  impiety,  and  inflicted  punisb- 
roent  accordingly.  The  Nominalists  at  Constance,  condemned  Hnss^  a  Realist; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ReaUsts  condemned  John  de  Wesalia^  a  Mmunalist,  in 
theyear  1479.  See  the  Ezamen  magistrale  ac  theologicale  Mag.  Joh.  de  Wcsalia ; 
in  Ortvin.  Gratius,  Fasciculus  rerum  ezpetendarum  et  fugiendar.  Colon.  1535.  pa. 
olziii.  I  will  transcribe  from  this  Examen,  a  memorable  passage  illustrative  of 
tbe  deadly  ftud  between  the  Jfominalists  and  the  Realists;  pa.  clzvi.  b.  Qob 
oiai  ipee  diabolusseminavit  illam  zizaniam  inter  philosophos  et  inter  theolo^oSjUt 
tanta  sit  dissensio,  etiam  animorum,  inter  di versa  opinantes  ?  Adeo  nt  si  univer- 
salia  qidsqnam  realia  negaveritf  existimetur  in  Spirtum  Sunctom  peccavisse,.  im- 
mo  summo  et  maximo  peccato  plenus  creditur  contra  Deum,  contra  religioneni, 
contra  justitiam,  contra  omnem  politiam  graviter  deliquisse.  Undo  baec  coeciias 
mentis,  nisi  a  diabolo,  qui  phantasias  nostras  illudit. — (III)  These,  in  other  re- 

r^ts,  excellent  and  devout  men,  Hvss  and  Jerome^  burned  with  hatred  against 
Germans.  This  hatred  they  publicly  confessed  at  Prague :  this  accompa- 
nied tham  to  Constance  :  and  the^  did  not  disguise  it  before  the  council.  7%6ocf. 
4s  JVImi.  iDTectiva  in  Jobau.  xxiii.  ^in  Hardts  Acta  Concilii  Constant.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  450.)  Improperabat  etiam  in  publico  Alemannis  dicendo,  quod  essent  praa- 
ramptuoii  et  vellent  ubique  oer  orbem  dominari. — Sicque  factum  fuisset  saepe  in 
Boemia,  ubi  volentes  etiam  dominari  Alemanni,  Violenter  exinde  repulsi  et  male 
traetati  fuissent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  mindful  of  the  injuries  they 
had  received  at  Pruue,  conceived  the  most  violent  hatred  against  these  men. 
Yet  tbe  influence  ofthe  Germans  was  very  great  in  tbe  council.  And  who  can 
doabt,  that  they  exerted  that  influence  against  tbeir  adversaries  ? — (IV)  Finally , 
the  very  rector  ofthe  university  of  Prague,  JoA«  /ibj^man,  who,  together  with  tba 
German  nation,  had  been  driven  from  Prague  bv  Huss,  and  who  was  the  principal 
anemy  of  Hust,  was  made  bishop  of  Misnia,  1413,  and  held  a  high  place  among 
the  representatives  of  the  German  church  in  this  council ;  and  unaoubtedly  be 
was  an  unlucky  star  to  Hum,  in  it. 

Although  these  were  tbe  seal  causes  ofthe  condemnation  of  Huss,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed ,  tliere  appeared  one  mark  of  a  heretic  in  biro ;  for  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  that  age,  ne  might  with  some  color  of  justice  be  condemned.  I  refer  to 
his  inflexible  obstinacy ;  which  the  Romish  church  usually  regards,  even  in  those 
who  err  very  little,  as  the  most  grievous  heresy.  Huss  was  commanded  by  this 
council,  which  was  supposed  to  represent  the  whole  church,  to  confess  his  raulls, 
and  to  abjure  bis  errors.  He  most  pertinaciously  refused  to  do  this,  unless  first  con- 
Tinoed  of  error.  Thus  he  resisted  the  catholic  church :  he  wished  the  church  to 
■how  a  reason,  for  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  :  and  he  not  obscurely  signified, 
that  the  church  might  be  in  an  error.  This  indeed  waa  a  great  crime,  and  intol* 
arable  heresy.  For  a  true  son  of  the  church  ought  to  subject  his  own  judgment 
and  pleasure,  without  reserve,  to  the  will  of  his  mother;  and  to  believe  firmly,  that 
aba  could  not  possibly  err.  The  Romish  church,  indeed,  had  for  many  ages  fof- 
low^  Pliny*s  principle:  Epist  Lib.  x.  97.  p.  495.  where  he  says  :  Perseverantea, 
dnci  jussi.  Neoue  enim  dubitabam,  qualecunque  esset,  quod  faterentur,  pervica- 
ciam  carte  et  innexibilem  obstinationem  debere  puniri.  [l^iose  who  persevered, 
I  ordered  to  execution.  For  I  had  no  doubt,  whatever  it  might  be  they  professed, 
■och  perverse  and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  certainly  to  be  punished. — For  the 
Life  of  Huss,  see  fVil.  Gilpin's  Lives  ofthe  Reformers,  vol.  i.  MiddleUnis  Biog- 
rapbia  Evangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  29  &c.     TV.] 
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avowed  those  opinions,  and  was  therefore  committed  to  the  flames 
on  the  30th  of  May,  AD.  1416.(14) 

^  §  8.  Before  Hitss  and  Jerome  were  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cil, John  Wickliffe  who  was  considered,  and  not  unjustly,  as  their 
teacher,  was  pronounced  infamous,  and  condemned  by  a  decree 
of  these  fathers.  For  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  AD.  1415,  the 
council  declared  a  number  of  opinions  extracted  from  his  writings, 
to  be  abominable ;  and  ordered  all  his  books  to  be  destroyed,  and 
his  bones  to  be  burnt.(]5)  Not  long  after,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
they  passed  the  famous  decree,  that  the  sacred  supper  should  be 
administered  to  the  laity,  in  the  element  of  bread  omy,  forbiding 
communion  in  both  the  elements.  For  in  the  preceding  year, 
1414,  Jacobellus  de  Misa,  curate  of  the  parish  oi  St.  Michael  at 
Prague,  by  the  instigation  of  a  Parisian  doctor,  Peter  of  Dres- 
den, had  Begun  to  celebrate  the  communion  in  both  elements  at 
Prague ;  and  a  number  of  other  parishes  followed  his  exam  pie.  (16> 
The  subject  being  brought  before  the  council,  by  one  of  the  Bo- 
hemian bishops,  they  deemed  this  heresy  deserving  of  rebuke. 
By  this  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  the  communion  of  the 
laity  in  one  element^  obtained  the  force  and  authority  of  a  law  in 
the  Romish  church. 

^  9.  In  the  same  year,  the  council  adjudged  to  the  list  of  exe- 
crable errors  or  heresies,  the  opinion  of  JoAn  Petit,  a  Parisian 
theologian,  of  the  lawfulness  even  in  any  private  person  of  killing 
a  tyrant :  but  they  did  not  name  the  author  of  the  opinion,  be- 
cause he  was  supported  by  very  powerful  patrons.  John^  duke 
of  Burgundy,  empl(^ed  assassins  in  the  year  1407,  to  murd^ 
Letaisj  the  duke  of  Orleans.  A  great  contest  now  arose,  and  Pe- 
titj  an  eloquent  and  ingenius  man,  pleaded  the  cause  of  John  of 
Burgundy  at  Paris  ;  and  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct,  he  main- 
tained, that  it  is  no  sin  to  destroy  a  tyrant,  without  a  trial  of  his 
cause,  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  even  if 
the  persons  doing  it  are  bound  to  him  by  an  oath  or  covenant.  By 
a  tyrant,  however.  Petit  did  not  understand  the  sovereign  of  a 
nation,  but  a  powerful  citizen,  who  abused  his  resources  to  the 

(14)  [For  the  history  o£Jeronu  of  Prague,  see  GUjnn^s  Lives  of  the  Refbtmei*, 
vol.  i.  and  Middletim'a  Biographia  Evangel,  vol.  i.  p.  47  Slc.     TV.] 

(15)  [The  45  articles  extracted  from  WickUffe^M  writings,  and  condemned  hy  th« 
council,  maybe  seen  in  all  the  collections  of  councils;  e.  g. /far<2i»n'#  Tom.  viii. 
p.  299  «Skc.     2V.] 

(16)  Byziidus,  Diarium  Hussiticum,  p.  124.  [Peter  of  Dresden  bad  studied 
at  Prague,  and  had  been  driven  from  there,  with  the  other  Germans.  He  vvM 
afterwards  driven  from  Saxony,  on  account  of  his  embracing  and  disaeminatinc 
Waldensian  doctrines ;  and  now  returned  again  to  Praeuo.  He  acted  the  part  M 
a  schoolmaster  there,  and  was  the  friend  of  Huas  and  ^ome. — The  proper  tumm 
of  Jacobellus  was  Jact^ms,  the  first  being  a  nick-name.  The  opposition  n^^  M 
his  administering  the  communion  in  both  elements,  only  rendered  him  mor* 
zealous ',  so  that  bis  party  increased  and  had  numerous  adherents,  not  only  «t 
Prague j  but  throughout  Bohemia.  Yet  he  was  more  fortunate  than  /liiMand  Je* 
rome  ;  and  lived  till  AD.  1429.  His  writings  are  in  Herm.  von der  Hardt's  Acta 
Concilii  Constant.  Tom.  iii.    See  SeA«^s/'#  Note,  here.     TV.] 
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rum  of  bis  king  and  country.(17)  The  university  of  Paris  passed 
a  stern  and  severe  sentence  upon  the  author  of  so  dangerous  an 
opinion.  The  council,  after  several  consultations,  passed  sen- 
tence, without  naming  tlie  author  of  the  opinion.  !But  the  new 
pontiff,  Martin  V,  through  fear  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  would 
not  ratify  even  this  mild  sentence  of  the  council.  (18) 

^10.  After  these  and  some  other  transactions,  the  council  pro- 
ceeded avowedly  to  the  subject  of  a  reformation  of  the  churchy  in 
its  head  and  mmbertj  as  the  language  of  that  age  was.  For  all 
Europe  saw  the  need  of  such  a  reformation,  and  most  ardently 
wished  for  it.  Nor  did  the  council  deny,  that  it  was  chiefly  for 
this  important  object  they  had  been  called  together.  But  the  car- 
dinals and  principal  men  of  the  Romish  court,  for  whose  interest 
it  was,  especially^,  that  the  disorders  of  the  church  should  remain 
untouched,  craftily  urged,  and  brought  the  majority  to  believe, 
that  a  business  of  such  magnitude  could  not  be  managed  advanta- 
geously, without  first  electmg  a  new  pontiff.  But  the  new  head 
of  the  church,  Martin  V,  abused  his  power,  to  elude  the  design  of 
reforming  the  church ;  and  manifested  by  his  commands  and 
edicts,  that  he  did  not  wish  the  church  to  be  purged  and  restored 
to  a  sound  state.  Therefore,  on  the  22d  of  April,  AD.  1418, 
the  council,  after  deliberating  three  years  and  six  months,  broke 
up,  leavbg  their  business  unfinished,  and  assigned  the  reformation 
(H  the  church,  which  all  men  devoutly  prayed  for,  to  a  council- to 
be  called  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

^11.  Martin  V,  being  admonished  on  the  subject,  after  along 
delay,  appointed  this  other  council  to  be  held  at  Pavia ;  and  after- 
wards removed  it  to  Siena,  and  lastly  to  Basil.  But  in  the  very 
commencement  of  it,  on  the  21st  of  Feb.  1431,  he  died  ;  and  was 
succeeded,  in  the  month  of  March,  by  Gabriel  CondolmenUf  a 
Venetiao,  and  bishop  of  Siena,  who  took  the  name  of  Eugene  IV. 
He  sanctioned  all  that  Martin  had  decreed,  respecting  the  coun- 
cil to  be  held  at  Basil :  and  hence,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1431,  it 
fommenced,  under  the  presidency  of  cardinal  Julian^  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  pontiff.  Two  objects  especially  were  assigned  to 
this  celebrated  council :  first,  a  union  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins ;  and  secondly,  the  reformation  of  the  churchy  both  in  its 
head  and  its  members^  according  to  the  resolution  adopted  in  the 
council  of  Constance.  And  that  the  head,  that  is,  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  all  the  members  of  the  church,  that  is,   the  bishops, 

(17J  This  is  manifest  from  the  oration  of  Petil,  which  Jac.  LenfarU  has  sub- 
joiDed  to  his  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  Tom.  ii.  p.  303  &c.  Se  Jivgust.  LyM- 
rti*,  Dissert,  aua  metnoriam  Joh.  BurguDdi  et  doctrioam  Joh.  Parvi  de  caede  per- 
duellium  vindicat.  WiUemb.  1735.  4 to. 

(18)  8ee  Boutay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  v.  p.  113  «&c.  and  manj  other 
passages,  ^rg^ntre,  CoIIectio  judicior.  de  novis  erroribus,  Tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  184 
&e.  The  Opera  of  Jb.  Geraon.  published  by  Du  Fin,  Tom.  v.  Bay£«,  Diction- 
aire,  Tom.  iii.  p.  2268  &c.  [Article  Petit,}  and  nearly  all  the  historians  of  France  : 
[e.  g.  Jo.  Gilford's  Hist. orPrance,  vol.  li.  p.  377.     TV] 
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priests,  and  monks,  had  become  very  corrupt,  no  one  hesitated  to 
admit.  But  when  these  fathers,'by  the  form  of  the  council,(19)  by 
its  method  of  proceeding,  and  by  its  6rst  decrees,  shewed,  that 
they  intended  to  perform  in  earnest,  wliat  they  were  bidden  to  do, 
Eugene  IV,  being  afraid  of  these  reformers  of  a  corrupt  church, 
twice  attempted  to  dissolve  the  council.  This  the  fathers  most 
firmly  resisted ;  and  they  shewed,  by  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  and  by  other  arguments,  that  the  council  was  su- 
perior in  authority  to  a  pontifit  This  first  contest  between  the 
e^ntifif  and  the  council,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  month  of 
ovember,  AD.  1433  :  for  the  pontiff  silently  gave  up  the  point ; 
and  in  the  month  of  December,  by  letters  sent  from  Rome,  ap- 
proved the  proceedings  of  the  council.{20) 

§  12.  After  this,  tlie  council  prosecuted  the  business  which  they 
bad  entered  upon,  with  energy.  The  legates  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff were  now  admitted  into  the  council ;  but  not  till  they  had 
promised  under  oath,  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  par- 
ticluarly  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance,  asserting  the  do- 
minion and  jurisdiction  of  councils  over  the  pontiffs.  These  de- 
crees of  Constance,  so  odious  to  the  pontiffs,  were  renewed  in  a 
public  meeting  of  the  fathers,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1434,  And 
on  the  9th  of  June  1435,  AnnatSj  as  they  were  called,  were  abol- 
ished, the  pontificial  legates  in  vain  opposing  it.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  L436,  a  profession  of  faith  was  read,  which  pontiffs  must 
assent  to  on  the  day  of  their  election  ;  the  number  of  cardinals  was 
reduced  to  twenty  four ;  and  expectatives^  reiervations^  and  pro-^ 
ffiiions  were  abolished.     As  they  were  proceeding  to  other  things 

(10)  ["  By  Ibe  form  of  the  council,  Dr.Mosheim  undoubtedly  means  the  diviaion 
of  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  into  four  equal  clHsses,  without 
any  regard  to  the  nation  or  province  by  which  thoy  were  sent-  This  prudent 
arrangement  prevented  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  Italians,  whose  oishops 
were  much  more  numerous  than  those  or  otiier  nations,  and  who,  by  their 
number,  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  retard  or  defeat  the  laudable 
purpose  the  council  had  in  view,  had  thin^  been  otherwise  ordered."    MaelJ] 

(U())  A  history  of  this  great  council,  which  is  so  worthy  of  everlasting  remem- 
brance, is  wanting.  One  was  contemplated  by  Stephen  Baluze.  Bee  the  Histoiro 
de  r  Acad,  des  Inscriptions  ei  des  belles  Lettren,  Tom.  vi.  p.  544.  After  him, 
by  James  LenfarU  also.  But  neither  of  them  fulfilled  his  promise.  Its  acts  were 
collected  by  Herm.  van  der  Hardly  with  vast  labor,  at  tne  expense  of  Rudolph 
Augvstus,  duke  of  Brunswick,  out  of  various  archives  and  libraries,  and  put  into 
many  volumes :  and  they  are  said  still  to  exist  in  the  Wolfenbuttle  library,  and 
to  be  most  worthy  of  publication.  Till  they  appear,  the  more  brief  Acta  ConciUi 
ma^r  be  consulted,  which  were  published  in  various  places,  and  among  others, 
Palis  1512.  8vo.  (which  is  the  edition  I  have  used  in  this  history,)  also  JSeneas 
Sylvius f  Libri  duo  de  concilio  Basiliensi ;  Edm.  Richer' s  Historia  concilior.  gene- 
ralJum,Lib.  iii.  c.  i.  Henry  Caninus,  Lecliones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  447,  and 
others.  [We  have  indeed  Lenfant't  Histoire  de  la  ruerre  des  Hussites  et  du 
Concile  de  Basle,  in  two  volumes,  4lo.  Amsterd.  1713.  But  the  larger  work, 
expected  iirom  him,  has  not  appeared.  It  is  also  known,  that  the  entire  acts  of  this 
council  still  lie  concealed  in  various  libraries :  e.  g.  in  that  of  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, at  Paris.  See  Schopflin's  Comment,  hist,  et  crit.  p.  541.  Imperfect  Acts 
raoy  be  found  in  Harduins  Concilia,  Tom.  viii.  p.  1103  Ac.  and  in  Mansif  Sup- 
plom.  Concil.  Tom.  iv.  p.  159  6lc.  to  Tom.  v.  p.  192;  and  Tom.  vi.  p.  573.  Ex- 
tracts from  these  AcU,  are  given  in  Ssnder'a  Selecta  Hist.  Eccl.  Capita,  Tom.  iii. 
8a«c.  XV.  p.  101— 140.    &«.] 
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ungrateful  to  the  pontiff,  Eugene  concluded,  that  this  very  auda- 
cious and  troublesome  council  must  either  be  removed  to  Italy, 
or  be  curbed  by  another  council  in  opposition  to  it.  Therefore, 
when  these  fathers  decreed.  May  7th  1437,  that  on  account  of 
the  Greeks,  the  council  should  be  held  either  at  Basil,  or  Avig- 
non, or  in  some  city  of  Savoy,  the  pontiff  on  the  contrary,  by  his 
legates,  decided  that  the  council  should  be  held  in  Italy.  Neither 
party  would  revoke  its  decision.  Hence  a  violent  conflict  from 
this  time  onward,  existed  between  the  pontiff  and  the  council. 
On  the  26th  of  July,  1437,  the  council  ordered  the  pontiff,  to  ap- 
pear before  them  at  Basil,  and  give  account  of  his  conduct.  The 
pontiff,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolve.)  the  council,  and  appointed 
another  at  Ferrara.  But  the  fathers,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  other  princes,  continued  their 
deliberations  at  Basil ;  and  on  the  28th  ot  September  of  the  same 
year,  pronounced  the  pontiff  contumacious,  for  not  obeying  the 
council. 

^13.  On  the  10th  of  January  of  the  next  year,  AD.  1438, 
Evgene  IV,  in  person,  opened  the  council  which  he  had  summon- 
ed to  meet  at  Ferrara ;  and  in  the  second  session  of  it,  excommu- 
nicated the  fathers  assembled  at  Basil.  The  chief  business  of  this 
council  was,  to  negotiate  a  union  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
The  Greek  emperor  John  Palaeolgtis,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, Joseph,  and  the  principal  theologians  and  bishops  of  the 
nation,  came  personally  to  Italy,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  this  important  negotiation.  For  the  Greeks,  now  reduced  to 
extremities  by  the  Turks,  indulged  the  hope,  that  if  their  disa- 
greements with  the  Roman  pontiff  were  removed,  the  Latins  would 
afford  them  succor.  The  business  proceeded  tardily,  and  with 
little  success  at  Ferrara  ;  but  afterwards,  some  better  at  Florence. 
For  Eugene,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1439,  on  account  of  the 
pestilence  at  Ferrara,  bad  ordered  the  council  to  remove  to  Flor- 
ence. The  fathers  at  Basil,  provoked  by  these  and  other  acts  of 
Eugene,  proceeded  on  the  25th  of  June,  1439,  to  deprive  him  of 
of  the  pontificate ;  but  this  their  bold  procedure,  did  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe.  Eugene,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  by  a  very  severe  bull,  anathematized  the  Basil- 
ian  fathers,  and  rescinded  all  their  acts.  Despising  these  thunders, 
they,  on  the  l^th  of  September,  1439,  elected  a  new  pontiff, 
Amadeu4,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  then  led  a  retired  IHe  at  Ripailles 
on  the  Leman  lake.     He  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V. 

<^  14.  Thus  the  lamentable  schism,  which  had  been  extinguish- 
ed after  so  much  labor  and  toil  at  Constance,  returned*  with  new 
and  greater  misfortunes.  For  there  were  not  only  two  pontiffi, 
mutually  condemning  each  other,  but  likewise  two  opposing  coun- 
cils, that  of  Basil,  and  that  of  Florence.  The  greater  part  of  the 
church,  indeed,  adhered  to  Eugene  i  But  most  of  the  universities, 
and  particularly  the  first  among  them,  that  of  Paris,  as  well  as 
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some  kingdoms  and  provinces,  chose  to  follow  Felix  V.  The 
council  of  Basil,  continued  to  deliberate,  and  to  pass  laws  and  de« 
crees,  till  the  year  1443,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of 
Eugene  and  his  adherents.  And  although  the  council  separated 
in  the  year  1443,  yet  they  publicly  declared,  that  the  council  was 
not  at  an  end,  but  would  assemble  again,  at  a  proper  time,  either  at 
Basil,  or  Lyons,  or  Lausanne.  The  council  of  Florence  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  settling  the  disputes  between  the  Latins  and 
the  Greeks.  This  great  business  was  committed  to  selected  indi- 
viduals of  both  parties^  The  principal  one,  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  was  Betsarion,  a  very  learned  man,  who  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  order  of  cardinals,  in  the  Romish  church.  This 
man,  being  gained  by  the  favors  bestowed  on  him  by  the  pontiflT, 
exerted  his  influence,  and  the  pontiff  employed  rewards,  threats, 
and  promises,  to  induce  the  other  Greeks  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sed terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeded  also  from  the  Son,  that  departed  souls  undergo 
a  purgation  by  fire  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  vision  of  God, 
that  bread  which  is  without  leaven  may  be  used  in  the  sacred  sup- 
per, and  lastly,  what  was  most  important  of  all,  that  the  Romao 
pontiff  is  the  head  and  the  judge  of  the  church  universal.  One 
of  the  Greeks,  Mark  of  Ephesus,  could  not  be  persuaded  by  en- 
treaties or  by  bribes,  to  give  bis  assent.  After  all,  this  peace, 
which  was  extorted  by  various  artifices,  was  not  stable.  For 
the  Greeks,  on  their  return  to  Constantinople,  stated  to  their 
fellow  citizens,  that  every  thing  had  been  carried  at  Florence,  by 
artifice  and  fraud,  and  they  resumed  their  hostility.  The  coun-^ 
cil  of  Florence  closed  its  deliberations  on  the  26th  of  April, 
AD.  1442.(21)  There  were  also  negotiations  in  this  council  for 
bringing  the  Armenians,  and  the  Jacobites,  but  especially  the  Abys- 
sinians,  into  union  with  the  Romish  church ;  which  were  atten- 
ded  with  the  same  result,  as  those  respecting  the  Greeks. 

§  15.  The  author  of  this  new  pontifical  schism,  Eugeniua  IV, 
died  in  the  month  of  February,  1447 ;  and  was  succeeded,  in 
the  month  of  March,  by  JSTicolaus  V,  who  was  previously  Tho' 
mas  de  Sarzano^  bishop  of  Bologna,  a  man  of  learning  himself, 
and  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  likewise  a  man  of  moderation, 

(21)  A  history  of  thia  council  and  of  its  base  artifices,  was  compoaed  by  a  Grreek, 
Sylvester  Sgaropulut;  and  was  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  apparatus,  and 
notes,  by  Robert  Creighton,  an  Englisliman,  at  the  Hague  1660.  Fol.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  Leo.  Mlatius  wrote  bis  Exercitationes  in  Creightoni  Apparatum,  Ver- 
sionem,  et  NoUs  ad  Historiam  concilii  Florentini  ecriptam  a  Sguropulo ;  Rome 
1674.  4to.  See  also  his  Lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  de  perpetua  consensione  ecciesiae  Orien- 
talis  et  Occidentals,  p.  875  &c.  And  compare  Jo.  MabiUony's  Museum  Italicum, 
Tom.  i.  p.  243.  Fred.  SparUuim,  de  perpetua  dif»Hensione  ecciesiae  Orientalis  et 
Occidentalis,  Opf.  Tom.  ii.  p.  491  &c.  Jo,  Oottfr.  Hermanns  Historia concer- 
tat.  de  pane  azymo,  P.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  124  &c.  [The  acts  of  the  council  are  in  Hot- 
duin's  Concilia,  Tom.  ix.  p.  533  ^fcc.  and  in  Mansis  Concilia,  Tom.  v.  d.  197  Ac. 
The  most  essential  things  in  these  acts,  are  densely  stated  in  Scwi/er'*  Selecta  Hist. 
Eccles.  Capita,  Tom.  iii.  Saecul.  xv.  p.  140—163.     ScW.]  ^ 
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and  disposed  for  peace.(22)  Under  him,  by  means  of  the  per- 
severing labors  and  efforts  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe, 
especially  of  the  king  of  France,  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the 
Latin  church.  For  Felix  Vy  on  the  9th  of  April,  1449,  resigned 
the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and  retired  to  his  former  quiet  Ri- 
pailles  :  and  the  fathers  of  Basil,  assembled  on  the  16th  of  April 
at  Lausanne,  and  ratified  the  abdication  of  Ftlix^  and  by  a  sol- 
emn decree,  directed  the  whole  church  to  obey  JVicoIavs  only. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  JSTicoIaus  promulged  this  pacification;  and 
at  the  same  time,  confirmed  by  his  sanction  the  acts  and  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Basil.  This  JSTicolaus  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  love  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  which  he  lauda- 
bly exerted  himself  to  advancef  and  encourage  in  Italy,  especially 
by  means  of  Greeks  that  came  from  Constantinople. (23)  He 
died  on  tiie  24th  of  March,  1465,  principally  from  grief,  occa- 
sioned by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

^  16.  His  successor,  Atphonsus  Borgia^  a  Spaniard,  whose 
pontifical  name  was  Calixtus  III,  performed  nothing  great  or  splen* 
did,  except  showing  himself  very  zealous  in  urging  christian  prin- 
ces to  war  against  the  Turks.  He  died  in  the  year  1458.  Much 
more  celebrated  was  his  successor,  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini^ 
bishop  of  Siena,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  AD.  1458,  and 
took  the  name  of  Pius  II,  a  man  of  superior  genius,  and  renown- 
ed both  for  his  achievements,  and  for  his  various  writings  and  pub- 
lications. Yet  posterity  would  have  accounted  him  a  much  grea« 
ter  man,  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  gross  inconsistency.  For 
after  strenuously  maintaining  the  rights  of  councils  against  the 
pontiffs,  and  boldly  defending  the  cause  of  the  council  of  Basil 
against  Eugene  IV,  upon  being  made  pontiff,  he  apostatized  from 
himself;  and,  January  18th,  1460,  denied  that  a  council  is  supe- 
rior to  a  pontiff,  and  severely  prohibited  appeals  to  councils ;  and 
in  the  year  1461,  obtained  from  Leuns  XI,  king  of  France,  the 
abrogation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  was  favorable  to 
councils  ;(24)  and  finally,  April  26th,  1463,  he  publicly  disappro- 

('22)  [Peace-loving  a«  tlib  pope  may  have  been,  he  did  what  the  chancery 
BtYle  of  those  times  required,  and  ii$;>ued  a  bull  to  all  the  faithful,  in  the  year 
1447,  (Hnrduin,  Tom.  ix.  p.  1313,)  in  which  he  calls  Felix  iniquitatis'  alamnus, 
transfers  the  duchy  of  Savoy  to  the  French  kios,  exhorts  that  monarch  or  hia 
dauphin  to  a  crusade  against  his  rival  pontiflT,  anadenies  forgiveness  and  eternal 
salvation  to  all  who  cooperate  with  him.  Motwithstandins  liiis,  he  created  this 
same  Felix,  in  the  year  1449,  bishop  of  Sabina,  cardinal  and  vicar  of  the  apostolic 
see  in  Savoy,  and  confirmed  all  the  judicial  sentences  and  acts  of  grace  passed  by 
him  )  nay  he  revoked  all  that  he  had  angrily  written  or  spoken  against  fWtz  and 
the  council  of  Basil.     SchL] 

(23)  See  Domin.  Geor^rut,  Vila  Nicolai  V,  nd  fidem  velerum  roonumentorum  : 
to  which  is  annexed,  Disquisitio  de  Nicolai  V,  erga  litteras  et  litteratos  viros 
patrocinio.  Rome  1742.  4to. 

(24)  [Lewis  IX,  or  Saint  Lewis,  AD.  1268,  published  the  fir^i  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, for  securing  the  liberties  of  the  Galican  church  against  the  pontiffs,  in  six 
articles.  See  above,  p.  234,  note  (6).  But  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  here  referred 
to,  was  enacted  by  Charles  VII,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  greater  prelates  and 
the  iMbles  of  his  kingdom,  assembled  at  Bruges,  AD.  1438,  and  dunng  the  set- 
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ved  of  all  that  he  had  himself  written  in  faror  of  the  council  (^ 
Basil ;  and  decreed  that  Pius  II,  was  to  be  heard  and  obeyed, 
but  that  Aeneus  Sylvius  was  to  be  cendemned.  After  making 
this  declaration,  he  died  in  the  month  of  July,  AD.  1464.f26) 

^17.  Paul  II,  previously  Peter  Barbusj  a  Venetian,  wnowas 
raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  1464,  and  died  in  1471,  per- 
formed some  acts  not  unworthy  of  commendation,  at  least,  accor- 
ding to  the  views  of  that  age ;  but  he  also  did  many  things,  that 
are  scarcely  if  at  all  excusable ;  among  which,  his  fixing  the  re- 
currence of  the  jubilee  to  every  25th  year,  is  one  of  the  smallest. 
Hence  his  reputation,  with  posterity,  is  equivocal. (26)  The  two 
subsequent  pontifi^,  Sixtits  IV,  previously  Francis  de  Albescola^ 
who  died  in  1484,  and  Innocent  VIII,  previously  John  Baptist 
Ciboj  a  Genoese,  who  died  AD.  1492,  were  of  indifferent  char- 
acters, distinguished  neither  for  great  virtues,  nor  for  great  faults. 
Each,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Italy  and  all  Europe,  on  accouni 
of  the  power  of  the  Turks,  m%de  preparations  himself  to  with^ 
stand  them ;  and  very  earnestly  urged  the  kings  of  Europe  to 
make  war  upon  them.     But  each  met  with  such  obstacles  as  dis- 

Bion  of  the  coancil  ofBaitil.  The  king  reported  38  decrees  of  that  council,  and 
proposed  to  adopt  the  substance  of  theiu,  in  23  articles ;  which  was  readily  acreed 
to.  The  38  decrees  of  the  council,  as  reported  by  the  king,  are  in  "Haritun's 
Concilia,  Tom.  viii.  p.  1949.     The  23  articles,  were  afterwards  prohibited  to  be 

Sublished,  or  to  be  kept,  any  where,  by  authority  of  the  popes.  This  Pragmatic 
anction,  Piu^  II,  prevailed  on  Lewis  XI,  to  abrogate  entirely.  But  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  refused  to  register  his  decree  :  and  the  king  soon  found  be  bad  been 
duped  by  the  pope,  and  tlierefore  allowed  the  Pro^atic  Sanction  to  stand.  It 
was  accordingly  observed  in  France,  till  the  yearlolT;  when  Jutiu«  II,  persuad- 
ed  Francislj  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  ConeordaU^  which  was  approved  by  the 
council  of  the  Lateran  then  sitting.  This  Cancoraatef  which  may  be  seen  at 
large  in  Harduin,  vol.  ix.  p.  18G7  &.c.  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
pontiff  and  the  Gallican  church,  in  which  the  latter  yielded  up  a  part  of  their  righti 
as  secured  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  had  the  rest  secured  to  them.  The 
parliament  of  Paris,  however,  resolutely  refused  to  register  it;  and  when  at  length 
compelled  to  do  it,  they  expresiJcd,  that  it  was  solely  by  command  of  the  king, 
that  they  disapproved  of  it,  and  remonstrated  against  it.  The  Pra^atic  Saoo- 
tion  of  1438,  secured  in  France,  the  freedom  of  election  to  bishoprics  and  abba* 
cies,  the  installation  by  the  ordinaries,  the  abolition  of  reservations,  annats,  &c. 
The  Concordate  invested  the  kins  with  the  right  of  nominating  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, yet  under  restrictions,  and  the  pope  was  to  confirm  the  election.  Expectap 
tives  and  reservations  were  prohibited.  Appealed  causes  were  to  be  tried  where 
tbey  originated!  No  mention  was  made  of  annats.  In  other  respects  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  Prasmatic  Sanction  were  followed  in  the  Concordate.  Suco  baa 
ever  since  been  tor  substance,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  France.  See  Btimet's 
History  of  the  Reformation  ;  vol.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  3  &c.  and  the  other  authoritiea  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  next  vol.  Cent.  xvi.  Sec.  i.  ch.  i.  §  7.  note  (6).     TV.]  ^ 

(S^)  Besides  the  common  writers,  see  the  Nouveau  Dictionaire  higtoriquo  et 
critioue,  Tome  ii.  Art.  Enee  SylviuSj  p.  2G. 

(2d)  Paul  II,  obtained  in  our  times  a  ^eat  and  learned  patron,  in  the  celebra- 
ted Angeio  Maria  cardinal  Quirirtus^  distinguished  for  his  numerous  writings  and 
achievements.  He  has  written,  Pauli  II,  Vita  ex  codice  Anglicae  Bibliotnecae 
deaumpta,  praemissis  ipsius  vindiciis  adversus  Platinaro,  aliosque  obtrectatores ; 
Rome  1740.  4to.  [Platina^  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  popes,  was  put  out  of 
office,  and  twice  imprisoned,  by  this  pope;  and  these  personal  collisions  may 
have  affected  his  impartiality.  Yet  Paw  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
estimable  character,  take  him  all  in  all.  He  had  little  reinrd  for  learning,  waa 
fond  of  innovations,  partial  to  his  friends,  persecuted  the  Hussites,  deposed  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  violated  sworn  compacts,  encouraged  carnivals,  &c.    TV.] 
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Uppcunted  his  most  ardent  wishes.  Their  other  achievements  were 
of  no  great  importaDce.(27) 

§  18.  The  last  in  the  series  of  pontiffs  of  this  century,  was 
Alexander  VI,  a  Spaniard,  whose  true  name  was  Roderic  Bor- 

fla.  He  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  JVero  of  the  pontiffs, 
or  so  many  and  so  great  villanies,  crimes,  and  enormities  are  re- 
corded of  him,  that  it  must  be  certain,  he  was  destitute,  not  only 
of  all  religion,  but  also  of  decency  and  shame.  Among  the  things 
charged  upon  him,  though  some  may  be  false,  and  others  over- 
stated by  his  enemies,  yet  so  many  remain  which  are  placed  be- 
yond all  dispute,  as  are  sufficient  to  render  the  memory  of  Alex- 
under  execrable,  in  the  view  of  all  who  have  even  a  moderate 
share  of  virtue.  A  large  part  of  his  crimes,  however,  originated 
from  his  excessive  partiality  for  his  children.  For  he  had  four 
sons  by  a  concubine,  among  whom  was  the  notorious  Caesar 
Borgia^  infamous  for  his  enormous  vices,  and  likewise  one  daugh- 
ter, named  Jjucretia;  and  he  was  intent  solely  on  bringing  for- 
ward and  enriching  these,  without  regarding  honesty,  reason,  or 
religion. (28)  Alexander  died  in  the  year  1503,  of  poison,  which 
he  and  his  son  Caesar  had  intended  for  others. (29) 

^19.  That  most  of  the  monastic  orders  were  herds  of  ignorant, 
lazy,  dishonest,  and  debauched  people,  is  evinced  by  numerous 
documents,  and  the  testimony  of  all  the  best  historians.  The 
opulent  monks,  as  the  Benedictines  of  every  sort,  and  the  Au- 
gustinians,  abused  their  wealth  for  the  gratification  of  their  lusts  ; 

(37)  [Sixtus  IV,  carried  nepotism^  [bcstowment  of  honors  and  riches  on  his 
nepA«t&«,  and  other  relatives,]  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  thus  provoked  the  hatred 
orthe  family  of  Pazzo  in  Venice,  against  that  of  the  Medici;  which  was  the  source 
of  oppression,  robbery,  assassinations,  and  destructive  insurrections;  which  coox- 
Qienced  at  Florence,  and  involved  all  Italy  in  a  bloody  war,  in  which  the  pope 
himself  engaeed,  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephews,  and  both  laid  Florence  under  an 
interdict,  and  himself  beseie«d  it.  See  Muralori^  ad  ann.  }47d. — Innocent  VIII, 
bad  lived  so  shamefully,  before  ho  mounted  the  Romish  throne,  that  he  had  six- 
teen illesritimate  children,  to  make  provision  for.  Yet  on  the  papal  throne,  he 
played  ue  zealot  against  the  Germans,  whom  he  accused  of  magic,  in  his  bull 
Sammis  desiderantes  afiectibus  i&c.  and  also  against  the  Hussites,  whom  he  well 
nigh  exterminated.     Schl.'\ 

(28)  The  life  of  this  most  abominable  tyrant  has  been  written  by  JJlexdtuder 
GordaUt  an  Engrlishman,  [a  Scotchman :  1729.  Fol.  Tr.]  which  appeared  in  a 
French  translaUon,  Amslerd.  1732.  2  vol.  8vo.  but  with  far  more  moderation,  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  Histoire  du  droit  public  eccles.  Fran- 
cois; to  which  work  are  annexed,  Lives  of  Jihxander  \\i  and  L^o  X.  Lond. 
1737.  8vo.  and  1751.  4to.  [The  render  should  also  ronsuft,  especiaUy,  Jo.  Bur- 
ekard's  Diarium;  in  Eccard's  Corpus  hist,  medii  acvi,  Tom.ii.  p.  2«lt&c.  Sckl, 
Sommary  biographies  of  tliese  monsters,  Mcxander  and  his  8t)n  Caesar,  may  be 
ieen  in  most  of  the  biographical  dictionaries.  Debauchery,  incest,  murder,  pro- 
fligacy, faithlessness,  &c.  are  charged  upon  them.     7>.] 

(29)  Thus  state  all  the  historians  of  the  highest  credibility  •  but  Voltaire^  not 
long  since,  attempted  to  show,  that  .Mcxander  died  a  natural  death  :  [iu  his  An- 
nales  de  1  Enipire,  Tome  ii.  The  common,  and  tljp  probable,  statement  is,  that 
Mexander  and  his  son,  in  order  to  get  the  wealth  of  certain  cardinals,  determined 
to  poMon  them ;  and  therefore  invited  them  to  dine.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
gueita,  they,  by  mistake  of  the  servant,  drank  the  poisoned  cup  themselves.  M- 
exander  died  almost  immediately  ;  but  Caesar  recovered  in  great  measure,  and 
lived  to  perpetrate  other  crimes.     TV.] 
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and  by  the  great  licentiousness  of  their  lives,  in  disregard  to  their 
rules,  rendered  themselves  extremely  odious. (30)  Some  good 
and  honest  men,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany,  perceiving 
this,  formed  the  purpose  of  reforming  them. (31)  Among  the 
Germans,  besides  others  who  were  solicitous  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  particular  monasteries,  were  JVicolaus  de  Mazerij  abbot  of 
Moelk  m  Austria,  and  J^icoJaus  DUnkelspuhl^  a  professor  at  Vi'* 
enna,  who  with  great  earnestness  attempted  a  reformation  of  the 
Benedictines  throughout  Germany  :  and  they  in  fact  produced 
some  shew  of  order  and  decency,  in  many  convents  of  Swabiai 
Franconia,  and  Bavaria. (32)  In  France,  many  persons  formed 
designs  for  the  reformation  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  among 
whom,  Chiido  Juvenalisy  a  man  of  erudition,  acquired  distinction 
by  his  writings.(33)  But  a  still  greater  number,  both  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  resisted  these  reformers,  and  did  them  all  the  in- 
jury they  could. 

^  20.  The  mendicant  monks,  particularly  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  offended  as  much,  by  their  arrogance,  their  quarrel- 
some temper,  their  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others,  their  propa- 
gation of  superstition,(34)  and  their  vain  and  futile  disputes  about 
religion,  as  the  opulent  monks  did,  by  their  luxury,  their  la^iness^ 
their  hatred  of  learning  and  science,  and  their  other  views.  Hence 
the  old  contests  of  the  bishops  and  priests  with  the  mendicants, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  theologians  in  most  of  the  universities 
and  provinces,  respecting  the  errors  of  these  monks  and  their 
dangerous  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  were  almost  never  at  rest, 
and  were  very  frequently  brought  before  the  pontifical  court.   Dif- 

(30)  See  Martin  Senging's  Tuitionee  ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  or  Oration,  delirer- 
ed  in  the  council  of  Basil,  AD.  1433,  against  tiie  "vices  of  the  Benedictines;  io 
Bernh.  Pez,  Biblioth.  Ascetica,  Tom.  viii.  p.  517  &c. 

(31)  See  Leibnitz's  Prefatio  ad  Tom.  li.  Scriptor.  Brunsvic.  p.  40. 

(32)  See,  respecting  these  men,  Martin  Knopfs  in  the  Bibliotheca  Mellicensi 
seu  de  vitis  et  scriptis  Benedictinor.  Mellicensium,  p.  143  &c.  163  fyc.  also  pa. 
203,  206.  [Here  also  may  be  mentioned  John  Burch,  a  regular  Augustinian  ca- 
non, and  provost  of  the  cloister  of  Novum  Opus,  near  Halle  in  Saxony,  who  un- 
dertook by  command  of  the  famous  cardinal  and  papal  legate  in  Germany,  Mco- 
laus  de  Cusa,  the  reformation  of  the  Saxon  monasteries,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
the  matter,  in  iv.  Books,  de  Reformation ibus  et  visitationibus  diversorum  utrius- 
que  sexus  monasteriorum ;  an  extract  from  which,  is  in  Leibnitx*s  Scriptores  re- 
rum  Brunsvicens.  Tom.  ii.  p.  476  A^.  and  the  work  entire,  p.  806  &c.  Extracts 
from  it,  are  given  by  Semlerj  Selecta  Eccl.  Hist.  Capita,  Tom.  iii.  Saecul.  xv.  p. 
42  S^.     SchL] 

(33)  See  Gabr.  Uron's  Singolaritat^s  Historiques  et  Litteraires,  Tome  iii.  p. 
49  4^.  [In  the  5th  volume  ofthe  Histoire  de  Languedoc,  we  are  informed  that 
in  the  year  1411,  the  French  parliament  sent  commissioners  into  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  to  enquire  into  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  Benedictines  there;  and 
that  the  archbishops  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  in  vain,  assembled  a  synod  to 
excommunicate  these  commissioners.     Schl.'] 

(34)  [The  Franciscans,  for  example,  preached  up,  in  the  city  of  Lubee,  that 
whoever  died  clad  in  the  Franciscan  garb,  would  certainly  be  saved;  and  that 
St.  Francis  J  every  year,  descended  from  heaven,  in  order  to  deliver  his  foUowen 
from  purgatory,  just  as  Christ  descended  into  bell,  to  bring  op  thence  the  souls 
of  the  patriaichs.     See  Eccard's  Corpus  Scriptor.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1101. 
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ferent  pontiffs  of  this  century,  stood  differently  affected  towards 
these  fraternities :  and  hence,  these  conflicts  assumed  difiereot  asr- 
pects  at  different  times.(35)  This  hatred  against  the  mendicants, 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  persecution  of  the  Beghardsy 
which  was  hot  throughout  this  century.  For  the  Beghardt  and 
LolhardSf  being  cruelly  harrassed  by  their  enemies,  the  priests 
and  others,  frequently  took  refuge  in  the  third  order  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  and  Augustinians,  hoping  to  find  security 
under  the  protection  of  these  powerful  fraternities.  Nor  were 
their  hopes  entirely  frustrated.  But  their  persecutors  now  attack- 
ed also  their  protectors,  that  is  the  mendicants  ;  and  often  caused 
the  latter  great  trouble,  involving  them  in  painful  contests.(36) 

^21.  The  rebellious  and  more  rigid  Franciscans,  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  pontiff  and  the  Romish  church,  that  is,  the  Fror- 
tricelli^  as  they  were  commonly  called,  with  their  Tertiaries  or 
Beghards,  continued  openly  at  war  with  the  pontiflS.  Their  prin- 
cipal seat  was  Italy,  and  particularly,  the  Picenum,  or  the  marqui- 
sate  of  Ancona,  and  the  neighboring  regions  ;  for  here  the  presi- 
dent of  the  sect  resided.  They  were  violently  persecuted,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  by  JVicolaus  V,  who  employed  against 
them  the  Franciscan  monks,  soldiers,  and  judges,  and  committed 
many  of  them  to  the  flames,  for  their  persevering  obstinacy. (37) 
Succeeding  pontiffs  continued  the  persecution ;  and  none  of  them 
more  fiercely  and  resolutely,  than  Paul  II,  who  however,  is  said 
ID  have  punished  their  audacity,  more  by  imprisonment  and  exile, 
than  by  fire  and  fagot.(38)  Yet  the  Fratricelliy  whose  great  ap- 
pearance of  piety  procured  them  supporters  of  much  eminence, 
frequently  repelled  force  by  force ;  they  also  slew  some  of  the  in- 
quisitors; and  among  others,  Angelo^  a  Camaldulensian.(39)  No 
less  commotions  were  raised  by  this  sect,  which  made  conformity 
with  Christ  to  consist  in  mendicity,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Silesia.  (40)  And  the  king  of  Bohemia,  himself  favored  them ; 
whence  Paul  II,  excommunicated  him.(41)  In  France,  the 
inquisitors  condemned  to  the  flames,  all  they  could  lay  hands 
on  :(43)  for  in  the  parts  about  Toulouse,  many  of  these  people 

(35)  See  Jo.  LaunoVs  tract,  de  Canone,  Omnis  Utriusque  sexus ;  in  bis  Opp.. 
Tom.  i.  P.  i.  p.  287  ^.  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  v.  p.  189, 196,  SIM, 
a»,558,  601,  617,  752.    Ant.  Wood's  Anliq.  Oxon.  Tom.  i.  p.  210,  212,  224  ^. 

(36)  See  the  preceding  century.     [Pa.  451 ,  452,  above.] 

(27)  Mauras  Sartius,  de  antiqua  Picentum  civitate  Cupromontana ;  in  Angela 
Calogera's  Raccolta  di  Opuscula  scientifici,  Tom.  xxxix.  p.  39,  81,  97.  where  are 
•ome  extracts  from  the  manuscript  dialogue  of  Jtic.  da  Marchia,  against  the  Fra- 
tricelli. 

(38)  Angel  Mar.  Qwirtm, Vita  Paul i  ii.  p.  78  ifC.  Jo.  Torgumius,  Preface  to  the 
Claror.  Venetoium  Epistolae  ad  Moffliabcchium,  Tom.  i.  p.  43  ^.  where  there 
is  notice  of  the  writings  ofjXicolaua  Pal merius  and  others,  against  the  FratricelU, 
ID  the  reign  of  Paul  ii,  which  have  never  been  publish^. 

(39)  Sec  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Maii»  p.  356  ^-c. 

(40)  Jo.  Geo.  Schelham's  Actvi  Historiae  Eccles.  P.  i.  p.  66,  283  ^-c. 

(41)  Q,uirinij  Vila  Pauli  ii.  p.  73. 

(42)  I  have  in  MS.  the  Acta  Inauisitionis  contra  Jo.  CruduUhi  de  CasteUione  el 
Franc,  de  Ardiatay  Fratricellos ;  who  were  burnt  in  France,  AD.  1454. 
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lay  concealed.  Some  also  migrated  to  England  and  Ireland. (43) 
This  party  continued  to  exist,  amidst  numerous  troubles  and  ca- 
lamities, till  the  times  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  when  such 
as  remained  espoused  the  cause  of  huther, 

^  22.  Of  the  religious  fraternities  that  were  founded  in  this  cen- 
tury, none  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  and  none  was  more  useful  to 
the  christian  cause,  than  that  of  the  Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the 
com$non  life,  living  under  the  rule  of  St,  Augustine.  This  sect 
indeed  was  instituted  in  the  preceding  century,  by  the  pious,  learn- 
ed and  good  Gerhard  Groote  or  Cheats  of  Deventer  ^44)  but  it 
was  first  approved  in  this  century,  at  the  council  of  Constance  ; 
and  was  now  propagated  throughout  Holland,  lower  Germany, 
and  other  provinces.  The  sect  was  divided  into  the  literary 
Brethren,  or  the  Clerks^  and  the  unlearned  Brethren;  who  liv- 
ed in  different  bouses,  but  in  the  bonds  of  the  greatest  friendship. 
The  Clerks  devoted  themselves  to  transcribing  books,  the  culti- 
vation of  polite  learning,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  and  erected 
schools  wherever  they  went.  The  [unlearned]  Brethren  labored 
with  their  hands,  and  pursued  various  mechanic  trades.  Neither 
were  under  the  restraint  of  religious  vows  \  but  they  ate  at  a  com- 
mon table,  and  had  a  general  community  of  goods.  The  sisters 
lived  in  nearly  the  same  manner ;  and  what  time  was  not  employ- 
ed in  prayer  and  reading,  they  devoted  to  the  education  of  fe- 
male children,  and  to  such  labors  as  were  suitable  for  their  sex. 
The  schools  of  these  Clerks  oj  the  common  life  were  very  cele- 
brated, in  this  century  ;  and  in  them  were  trained  nearly  all  tha 
restorers  of  polite  learning  in  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  among 
others,  the  great  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  Alexander  Hegiusj  John. 
Murmeliusj  and  others.  (4  5)  On  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits,  these 
schools,  previously  so  very  useful,  ceased  to  flourish  :  and  at  this 
day,  only  a  few  of  them  exist.  These  brethren  were  often  de- 
signated by  the  appellations  of  Beghards,  and  Lolhards^  which 
were  common  to  so  many  sects  ;  and  they  endured  great  hatred 
from  all  the  priests  and  monks,  who  were  unfriendly  to  learning 
and  the  fine  arts.(46) 

^  23.  Of  the  Greeks  who  acquired  reputation  as  writers,  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  were  the  following.     Simeon  of  Thessa- 

(43)  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxoniens.  Tom.  i.  p.  2324^. 

(44)  Tbo  life  of  this  famous  Dutchman,  Gerhard  Groote,  WM  wriUen  by  T%9- 
nuu  a  Kempis:  and  is  published  in  the  works  of  KempiSf  being  the  first  of  the 
lives  of  eleven  of  his  contemporaries. 

(45)  This  order  is  treated  of,  by  ^b,  MiraeuSy  in  hisChionicon.  ad.  ann.  1384. 
by  Helyot,  in  his  histoire  dea  Ordres  monastiques,  Tome  iii.  and  by  othen.  But 
I  have  here  added  some  thinp,  from  monuments  never  printed.  For  I  possMW 
some  papers  and  records,  which  give  a  clearer  account  of  the  institution  and  his- 
toEV  of  the  Clerks  of  the  common  life,  than  arc  to  be  iR)und  in  the  printed  works. 

(46)  In  the  records  of  this  century,  we  frequently  read,  that  the  Lx^hards,  and 
^metimes,  that  the  Beghards,  opened  schools  at  Davcnter,  Brunswic,  Konigs- 
burg,  Miinster,  and  various  other  ^lace^.  These  Lolhards  were  Clerks  of  the  com^ 
man  Itfe,  who  being  good,  industrious,  and  useful  schoolmasleis,  were  often  invi- 
ted and  sent  for,  by  Uie  magistrates  of  cities,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good. 
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loDica,  several  of  whose  tracts,  besides  a  book  against  Heresies^ 
and  some  writings  against  the  Latins,  have  been  published. (47) 
Joseph  Bryennius,  who  wrote  on  the  Trinity,  and  against  the  La- 
tins.(48)  Macarius  Macresy  who  likewise  greatly  hated  the  L#a- 
tins.(49)  George  Phranza,  noted  for  his  History,  which  is 
printed  among  the  Byzantine  writers.  (60)  Marcus  of  Ephesus, 
the  strenuous  opposer  of  the  council  of  Florence.(di)  Bessa- 
rton,  a  cardinal,  the  distinguised  supporter  of  the  moderate  Pla- 
tonic school;  renowned  for  his  genius  and  erudition,  but  odious  to 
the  Greeks,  because  he  favored  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  and 
planned  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Greeks.(52)     George  ScholariuSf  who  was  also  called    Genna- 

(47)  Jo.  AVb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graeca,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  49.  Rich.  SimoTij  Cri- 
tique de  la  Bibliotheaue  Ecclcs.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  400.  [Simeon,  Abp. 
or  Thessalonica,  diea  AD.  1429,  while  Thessaloiiica  was  besieged  the  second 
time  by  the  Turks.  His  principal  works  are  a  largo  treatise  on  the  church,  its 
ceremonies,  ministers,  4^.  a  dialogue  against  all  heresies;  and  Answers  to  85 
Questions  of  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Pentapolis.  Extracts,  and  imperfect  cop- 
ies of  parts  of  these,  were  published  by  AUatiu3,Morin,  and  Goar  ;  and  his  whole 
Works,  much  better,  at  Jassi  in  Moldavia,  1683,  small  folio.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men,  among  the  Greeks,  of  his  age.     TV.] 

(48')  [Josmh  Bryennivs  was  a  Constantinopolitan  monk,  and  a  distinguished 
preacner.  He  flourished  AD.  1420,  and  died  between  1431  and  1438.  His 
works  were  printed,  Leips.  1768.  in  2  vol.  8vo.  and  consist  of  various  Discourses, 
and  Dialogues,  against  the  Latins.  Those  on  the  Trinity,  respect  the  procession 
ofthe  Holy  Spirit.     TV.] 

(49)  IMacariug  Macres  was  a  monk  of  mount  Atbos,  prior  of  a  monasterv  at 
Constantinople,  and  protosyncellus.  His  hostility  to  the  Latins  exposed  him 
to  vexations.  The  emperor,  John  Palueclogus,  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome ;  and  he  died  on  his  return,  AD.  1431.  lie  wrote  a  tract  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  10  chapters ',  mentioned  by  Leo  AUatius,  de  Consensu  4^. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  18.  §  10.     Tr.] 

-       -  .^-  -    •      1  to  court,  AD. 

I  the  capture  of 
I  prisoner.  Recover- 
ing his  liberty,  he  fought  and  served  his  country,  in  the  Morea,  till  that  was  con- 
quered by  the  Turks,  in  1466.  He  now  retired  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Corcyra, 
where  he  became  a  monk,  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory,  and  spent  his  life  in 
writing  the  history  of  his  country.  He  died  AD.  1477.  His  history  of  Byzan- 
tine affairs,  from  AD.  1260,  to  1476,  in  four  Books,  is  brief,  till  he  comes  to  his 
own  times,  and  then  full  and  minute.  With  some  abridgment,  and  in  a  Latin 
translation,  it  was  published  by  Jac.  Pontanus,  Ingolst.  1604.  4to.  subjoined  to 
Theopkyftis  Simocatta.     TV.] 

(51)  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p. 
431.  [Marcus  Eugenicus,  was  a  learned  schoolmaster  at  Constantinople,  bisltop 
of  Ephesus  AD.  1436,  and  imperial  ambassador  to  the  council  of  Fcrrara,  AD. 
1439.  There  he  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Latins,  and  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Greeks,  that  persevered  in  rejecting  the  teims  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  churches.  For  this  conduct,  the  emperor  was  displeased  with 
him,  and  the  pope  demanded  his  punishment ;  but  the  nation  applauded  faim, 
and  he  lived  m  nonor,  employing  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exposing  the  corrupt  pro- 
ceedings at  Ferrara,  and  confuting  the  dogmas  ofthe  Latin  church.  His  works, 
consisung  of  letters  and  tracts,  are  partly  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of 
Ferrara,  partl3r  in  Leo  Allot,  de  Consensu  fyc.  in  the  Orthodoxograpbia,  and  part- 
ly in  manuscript.     Tr.] 

(52)  Concerning  this  celebrated  man,  and  others  here  mentioned,  see  CkrUt. 
Fred.  Boemer,  and  Humphrey  Hody,  in  their  books  de  Graecis  erud.  prestanti- 
bus ;  also  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graeca.  [Bessarion  was  a  native  of 
Trebizond,  a  monk  ofthe  order  of  St.  Basil,  bishop  of  Nice,  AD.  1436,  and  impe- 
rial envoy  to  the  council  of  Ferrara  in  1438.    Here  be  learnedly  defended  the 
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d%u$  ;  he  contended  more  learnedly  and  more  lucidly,  than  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  against  the  Latins,  and  especially  against  the 
council  of  Florence.(63)  George  Gemisiius  Pletho^  a  learned 
man,  who  awakened  in  many  of  the  Italians  ardor  for  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  for  all  the  Grecian  learning.  (54)  Gregory  Tra- 
pezuntiusy  who  translated  some  of  the  best  Greek  authors  into  La- 
tin, and  also  wrote  some  tracts  in  favor  of  the  Latins  against  the 
Greeks. (66)  George  Codinus,  who  has  left  us  various  contri- 
butions to  the  Byzantine  history. (66) 

doctrines  of  the  Grenk  churchy  for  a  time;  but  at  length  gave  up  to  the  Latins, 
and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  union  agreed  on.  Returning  to  Constantinople, 
his  popularity  declined  ;'and  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  patriarchate,  offered 
him  by  the  emperor.  He  now  retired  to  Italy,  was  made  a  cardinal,  bishop  of 
Tasculum,  papal  legate  at  Bologna,  patron  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  or- 
ders; was  near  being  made  pope  in  1455,  and  again  in  1471.  He  labored  to 
rouse  the  Europeans  to  war  affainst  the  Turks,  in  1458  ;  was  frequently  papal  le- 
gate ;  and  died  on  his  return  from  France,  AD.  1472,  aged  77.  His  works  con- 
sist of  orations,  epistles,  and  tracts,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins,  (most  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  Councils,) 
and  a  Defense  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a  correction  of  Plato  de  Legibus, 
and  a  translation  of  .^r»^ot^'5  Metaphysics ;  which  were  published,  Venice  1503, 
1506.  His  private  library,  which  was  very  valuable,  he  gave  to  the  city  of  Ven- 
ice.    Tr.] 

(53)  Rick.  SimoTif  Croyance  de  1'  Eglise  Orientale  sur  la  Transubstant.  p.  87. 
and  Critique  de  M.  du  rin.  Tome  i.  p.  438  &c.  [This  George  Scholarius  wa» 
one  of  the  Greek  envoys  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  in  1438,  where  he  delivered 
three  orations  in  favor  of  union  with  the  Latins  ;  extant  in  Harduin's  Concilia, 
Tom.  ix.  p.  446.  Some  other  speeches  and  tracts  of  a  similar  tenor,  are  ascribed 
to  him.  But  afterwards,  he  changed  sides,  and  wrote  against  the  council  of  Fer- 
rara, in  eight  Books ;  published,  Gr.  Lond.  4to.  When  the  Turks  captured  Con- 
stantinople, AD.  1453,  he  was  made  patriarch,  by  the  Sultan, assumed  the  name  of 
GennadtnSj  reigned  five  years,  and  then  retired  to  a  monastery.  As  patriarch  he 
was  treated  with  attention  by  the  Sultan  Mahomet;  and  delivered  before  him  an 
apologetic  discourse,  which  was  translated  into  Turkish,  and  has  been  frequent- 
ly printed,  Gr.  Turkish,  and  Latin.  This  work  with  a  dialogue  on  the  way  of 
Salvation,  a  tract  on  Predestination,  and  an  oration  on  the  Trinity,  may  be  found 
inLatin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxvi.  But  the  learned  have  not  all 
agreed,  that  Gennadius  the  patriarch,  and  George  Scholarius  were  the  same 
person ;  and  some  have  made  two  Georges  instead  of  one.     TV.] 

(54)  [George  Gemistius,  surnamed  PUtho,  was  born  at  Constantinople,  but 
spent  most  ofhis  life  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  an  acute  and  learned  Pla- 
tonist,  and  a  decided  opposer  of  tne  Latins.  He  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  council  of  Ferrara,  to  unravel  the  subtleties  of  the  Latin  metaphysicians ; 
was  preceptor  in  philosophy  to  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  to  the  Medici  of  Flo- 
rence; ana  lived,  it  is  said,  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  His  works  are,  de 
differentia  philosophiae  Aristotelis  et  Platonis  ;  de  virtutibus  libellus ;  Scholia  in 
Zoroastris  Oracula ;  de  rebus  Poloponuesiacis  constituendis  Orationes  H.  de  ges- 
tis  Graecor.  post  pugnam  ad  Mantineam  Lib.  ii.  and  two  tracts  on  the  processioa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     TV.] 

(55)  l^^fgj^  TrapezuntiuSf  whose  parents  were  from  TVe&tzofuf,  was  born  ia 
Crete,  AD.  1296.  After  obtaining  a  good  education  among  the  Greeks,  he  remo- 
ved to  Italy,  where  he  spent  his  hfe,  as  a  teacher  and  writer.  Pope  Evgene  em- 
ployed him  as  a  Greek  secretary ;  and  after  the  death  o^  Evgene,  Mphonsus  king 
of  Naples  was  his  patron.  In  1465,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete  and  Constantino- 
ple. He  returned  ;  sunk  into  idiocy;  and  died  at  the  a^e  of  90,  at  Rome,  AD. 
1486.  He  wrote  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  m  favor  of  the  Latins ; 
the  martvrdom  of  Andrew  of  Chios,  AD.  1465 ;  on  the  eight  parts  of  speech;  a 
concise  lo^ic ;  a  comparison  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  five  Books  on  rhetoric ;  on 
the  decepuons  of  astrology ;  expositions  of  some  of  Cicero's  orations ;  and  Latin 
translations  of  the  works  oTSir.  Cyril,  St.  Chrysostomy  Gregory  J^yssen,  St.  BasUy  aieo 
of£««efriu^'Praeparat.  Evang.  iSristotU's  Rhetoric,  wild  Ptolomy's  A]magesi,  TV.] 

(56)  [George  Codinus,  surnamed  Curopalates,  was  a  Greek,  whose  age  and  his- 
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^  24.  The  Latin  writers  form  a  host  ahnost  innumerable.  We 
shall  name  only  the  principal  of  those  who  attempted  by  their  pens 
to  subserve  the  cause  of  religion.  The  greatest  of  these,  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  them  all,  was  John  Gersan,  chancellor  of  the 

tory  are  little  known.  He  probably  lived  and  wrote  soon  after  the  capture  of  Cod- 
Btantinoplc,  AD.  1453.  He  wrote  on  the  offices  and  officers  of  the  court  and  church 
of  Constantinople,  (Paris,  1648,  Fol.  by  Goar,)  on  the  antiquities  of  Constaoti- 
iK>ple«  a  description  of  Constantinople ;  on  the  statues  and  curiosities  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  on  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  ;  on  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  that 
city ;  and  a  history  of  the  Constantinopolitan  emperors,  from  CovaUmtine  the 
Great  to  Comtantine  PaJaeologuSy  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks.  Ali 
these,  except  the  first,  were  published  by  LambecivSj  1C55.  r  ol. 

Thq  following  Greek  writers  are  passsed  over  by  Dr.  Mosheim. 

Jostiphf  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,.  AD.  1416 — 
1439.  He  was  long  averse  from  a  union  with  the  Latins,  but  at  length  yielded 
the  point,  went  to  tbe  council  of  Florence,  argued  for  a  union,  signed  the  articlee 
of  it  on  a  sick  bed,  repented  of  it,  and  died  S  days  after  signing  the  instrument. 
He  has  left  us  two  epistles,  addressed  to  the  council  of  Basii;  and  an  address  to  a 
synod  at  Constantinople,  when  about  to  g;o  to  Italy  and  Florence. 

John  CaruinuSy  wrote  a  history  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in 
the  year  1422,  (at  which  time  he  flourished,)  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  subjoined  to 
tbe  history  of  George  Acropolila;  Paris  1651.  Fol. 

Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  astronomer,  AD.  1430, 
much  esteemed  by  the  emperor,  Emanuel  Paltteofogus.  He  wrote  an  oration, 
and  two  dialosues,  against  the  Latins ;  which  are  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

Esaias  of  Cyprus,  a  Greek  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  about  AD. 
1430,  in  a  long  epistle;  extant  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  Allot,  de  Consensu  &c.  Lib. 
ti.  c.  18.  §  16.  and  in  the  Graeca  Orthod.  Tom.  i.  p.  396. 

John  ^iui^05to,  of  Thessalnnica,  who  witnessed  the  siege  and  capture  of  that 
«itT,  in  1430,  and  affain  in  1432 ;  of  which  he  wrote  a  narrative  ana  a  monody ; 
puolished  by  Leo  Auai.  Symmicta,  P.  ii.  p.  317  &c. 

Andreat  de  Petraj  born  and  educated  among  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  made  a 
bishop;  he  afterwards  joined  the  Latins;  and,  as  papal  legate,  argued  against  his 
countrymen,  in  the  council  of  Basil,  AD.  1432,  and  m  that  of  Ferrara,l43d.  Both 
iiis  speeches  are  in  Bzovius'  Annales  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1432.  §  37.  and  1438.  §  8. 

John  EuffeniuSf  nomophylaxof  the  patriarchal  church  of  Constantinople,  and 
brother  to  Marcus  of  Epoesus,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  council  of  rerrara, 
AD.  1438.  He  wrote  against  that  council ;  and  Leo  AUatius  has  given  extracU 
from  the  work,  de  Purgatorio,  p.  61,220,  241,265. 

Jndorus  RuihensiSj  or  of  Russia,  born  at  Thessalonica,  a  Basilian  monk,  ab- 
bot of  St.  DemeUius  at  Constantinople  ;  sent  to  the  council  of  Basil  in  1435,  re- 
turned, and  was  made  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  and  primate  of  all  Russia  ;  attend- 
ed the  council  of  Florence,  1438  ;  there  opposed  the  Latins ;  then  changed  sides, 
and  signed  the  articles  of  union ;  remained  in  Italy  ;  was  made  «  cardinal  in 
1439 :  soon  after  went  to  Russia,  where  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  be- 
traying the  cause  of  tbe  Greeks  ;  escaped  with  difficulty  and  fled  :  was  by  the  pope 
made  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  papal  legate  in  the  East ;  witnessed 
the  capture  of  that  city  in  1453;  escaped  to  Italy,  became  dean  of  the  collegje  of 
cardinals,  and  died  at  Rome  AD.  1463.  He  wrote  an  epistle  describing  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Constantinople ;  which  was  published  in  Reusner*s  Epistolae 
Turcicae,  Lib.  iv.  p.  104. 

Silvester  SguropuluSf  or,  as  he  writes  it  Syropvlu8,a  deacon,  dicaeophylax,  and 
one  of  the  select  counsel  of  the  patriarch,  at  Constantinople.  He  attended  his 
patriarch  to  tlie  council  of  Ferrara,  in  1438,  was  concerned  in  all  that  related 
to  the  Greeks,  and  decidedly  and  perseveringly  opposed  the  union  ;  but  was  com- 
pelled by  authority  to  subscribe  tbe  articles  of  union.  On  his  return,  be  (bund 
himself  odious  to  the  people,  for  having  yielded  so  far  ;  resigned  his  office  ;  and 
wrote  a  particular  history  of  the  transactions  at  Ferrara ;  wnich  was  published, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Robert  Creightony  (afterwards  bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,)  at  the 
Hague  1660.  Fol. 

Joseph,  bishop  of  Modon  in  Greece,  AD.  1436.  He  wrote  an  apology  for  tbe 
council  of  Florence,  against  Marcus  of  Ephesus ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  HorAc- 
in*s  Concilia,  Tom.  ix.  p.  549  &c. 

John,  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  AD.  1440.    He  wrote  an  adulatory 
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universitjr  of  Paris,  a  man  of  vast  influence,  the  oracle  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  and  still  in  high  estimation,  by  such  of  the  French 
as  would  maintain  their  liberties  against  the  Koman  pontifis.(57) 
He  wrote  and  did  much,  that  was  very  useful  to  purify  the  reli- 

epistle  to  pope  Eugene  IV,  a  Latin  version  of  which,  is  in  Uarduin's  Concilia. 
Tom.  ix.  p.  1018  <Skc. 

/fieodemuSf  an  Ethiopian,  and  abbot  of  the  Ethiopian  monks  resident  at  Jera« 
salera,  AD.  1440.  wrote  a  Hiiuilar  epistle  to  the  pope;  which  we  have  in  Latin,  in 
Harduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  ix.  p.  1031  &c. 

^^oiy  MeOssettus,  called  Mammas,  a  monk,  penetentiary  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  and  confessor  to  the  emperor.  He  attended  the  coancil  of  Fmt* 
rara,  was  at  first  violent  against  the  Latins;  but  being  bribed,  he  turned  about, 
and  urged  the  union.  In  1440,  he  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  but  a 
ftw  years  after,  found  it  expedient  to  resign  that  disnity.  He  wrote  an  Apolo*  ' 
fff  for  the  council  of  Florence,  against  Marcus  of  Epnesus;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat* 
m  HarduirCs  Concilia,  Tom.  ix.  p.  601  4^.  also  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  Alexius 
ComntKus,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  printed  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  M- 
latius  Graec.  Orthod.  Tom.  i.  p.  419. 

John  ArffyropulttSj  of  Constantinople.  When  that  city  was  taken  in  1453,  h« 
retired  to  Italy.  Cosmo  de  MedUes  made  him  preceptor  to  his  son  Peter  and  his 
nephew  Laurence.  After  residing  some  time  at  Florence,  the  plague  caused  him 
to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  lectured  on  Aristotle.  He  died  near  the  close  of 
the  century.  He  was  very  learned,  very  vain,  very  rich,  and  a  very  great  eater. 
Besides  translations  and  expositions  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  often  printed,  he 
wrote  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  council  of  Florence;  extant, 
Gr.  and  Lat,  in  AUatins,  Graec.  Orthod.  Tom.  i.  p.  400. 

Matthaeus  Camariota,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  rhetorician  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  witnessed  the  capture  of  that  city  in  1453,  and  described  the  scene 
in  a  long  epistle;  a  considerable  part  of  which,  Gr.  and  Lat.  is  in  CruciuSj  Tur- 
cosraecia,  Lib.  i.  p.  76.     Many  ntnor  writings  of  his  exist  in  MS. 

Ihteas,  nephew  to  Michael  DucaSj  of  Constantinople.  On  the  capture  of  thai 
cit^,  1453,  be  retired  to  Lesbos,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  tributary  christian 
prince,  in  whose  service  he  performed  several  embassies  to  the  Turkish  sove- 
reigns, till  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1.562.  He  wrote  Historia  Byzantina,  from 
AD.  1341,  to  1462,  preceded  by  a  brief  chronicle,  from  the  creaUon  ;  published 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1649.  Fol. 

George,  or  Gregory ,  Hermonvmus  or  ChariUmwnus,  a  native  of  Sparta,  who, 
on  the  capture  ofConstantinople,  14.'>3,  fled  to  France,  and  taught  Greek  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  In  1476,  pope  Sixtus  IV,  sent  him  as  his  legate  into  Eng- 
land. He  translated  into  Latin  Gennadius'  tract  de  Vita  salutis  hominum ;  the 
life  of  Muhammed ;  and  some  other  things ;  and  wrote  a  demonstration,  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  himself  God  >  printed  Gr.  and  Lat.  Aogab. 
1608.  8vo. 

Laonicus  Chalcocondylas,  or  Chalcondylas,  a  native  of  Athens ;  flourished  AD. 
1468,  and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Turks  in  10  Books,  from  AD.  1300,  to  1463; 
published  Gr.  and  Lat.  Geneva  1615.  Fol.  and  Paris  1650.  Fol. 

Manuely  a  native  of  Greece,  pupil  of  Matthaeus  Camariota,  and  orator  of  the 

¥reat  church  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1500.  He  wrote  a  confutation  of  Friar 
'rancis,  the  Dominican,  respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unleaven- 
ed bread,  purgatory,  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  &c.  published  Gr.  and  Lat.'bjr 
Stmk.  le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  p.  270.     7V.J 

(57)  Lewis  Ellis  du  Pin,  Grersonianorum  Libri  iv.  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Oerson*s  Works,  Antwerp  1706,  5  vol.  Fol.  and  inserted  by  Jo.  Launoi,  in  his 
Historia  Gymnasii  regii  Navarreni,  P.  iii.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  in  his  0pp.  Tom.  iv.  P, 
i.  p.  514.  Herm.  von  der  Hardt,  Acta  Concilii  Constant.  Tom.  i.  P.  iv.  p.  26  4^. 
— [John  Charlier  de  Gerson  was  born,  AD.  1363,  at  Gerson,  in  the  oioceas  of 
Rheiras,  educated  in  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  succeeded  to  the  chancel- 
lorship of  the  university,  about  AD.  1395,  was  active  in  condemning  John  Petit 
and  bis  doctrine,  in  1407 ;  and  sul>seauently  labored  much  to  heal  the  divisions 
and  correct  the  abuses  of  the  church  oi  Rome.  He  was  at  the  councils  of  Rheima, 
Pisa,  and  Constance.  When  the  last  of  these  councils  broke  up,  in  1416,  he 
eould  not  safely  return  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  in  power,  and 
he  traveled  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  settled  at  Lyons,  where  Im 
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gioD,  to  excite  the  piety,  and  to  cure  the  disorders  of  the  churcb ; 
but  in  several  things,  he  but  imperfectly  saw  what  would  comport 
with  the  true  principles'  of  Christianity.  J^eolaus  de  Clemangis 
[of  Ciamenge],  a  lover  of  truth  and  right,  who  eloquently  deplor- 
ed the  calamities  of  his  day,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  chris- 
tian world.  (58)  Alphonsus  Tottatusj  of  Avila,  who  loaded  the 
sacred  scripture  with  a  ponderous  commentary,  and  wrote  soOie 
other  things,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad. (59) 
Ambrose  of  Camalduli  has  acquired  great  fame,  by  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  and  by  his  va- 
rious eflforts  for  establishing  harmony  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins.  (60)  Nicolaus  Cusanusj  a  man  of  various  learning,  and 
no  contemptible  genius,  but  not  possessed  of  a  sound  and  vigo- 
rous judgment  $  as  appears  from  his  Conjectures  coticerning,  ths 
last   c2ffy.(61)     John  JVieder,  distinguished  himself  by   various 

died  in  1429.  He  composed  no  Inrge  work,  but  left  a  vast  number  of  tracts, 
■peeches,  sermons,  letters,  and  poems;  which  are  dogmatical,  polemic,  exefotic, 
mystie,  opinions  on  questions  or  public  interest  at  thiit  day,  projects  for  reiorin- 
inff  abuses,  ^c.  The  most  valuable  are  said  to  be  those  occasioned  by  the  coun- 
eilof  Constance.     7V.1 

(58)  See  LaunoVs  Histoiia  Gymnasii  Navarr.  P.  iii.  Lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  555  ^. 
LonguevaVs  Hisloire  de  TEglise  Gallicano,  Tome  xiv.  p.  436.  Uis  Works, 
though  not  entire,  were  published,  with  a  glossary,  by  John  Lydius,  Ley  den 
1613, 4to. — [Mrolaiis  de  uUmangis,  was  born  at  Ciamenge,  near  Chalons,  and 
Vacated  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  became  rector  of  the  university  of 
Paris  in  1393.  He  so  distinguished  himself  for  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  epis- 
tles, that  Benedict  XHI,  called  htm  to  Avignon,  and  made  him  his  private  sec- 
retary. But  in  1408,  being  suspected  of  composing  the  papal  bull  which  laid 
France  under  an  interdict,  be  endured  violent  persecution.  He  retired  into  the 
Alpine  country ;.^nd  though  aAerwards  proved  innocent^  and  invited  back  to 
France,  be  chose  to  spend  his  days  in  retirement.  He  died  before  AD.  1440; 
an  honest,  and  pious  man.  His  works,  besides  about  150  letters^  consist  of  about 
a  dozen  tracts  and  poems ;  the  most  important  of  which  are,  de  Corrupto  eccle- 
iiae  statu ;  Deploratio  calamitatis  ecclestast.  per  schisma  nefbndissimnm,  in  hero- 
ic verse ;  de  Fructu  eremi ;  de  Movis  Festivitatibus  non  instituendis ;  de  Anti- 
christo;  de  Studio  tfaeologiae  4^.     TV.] 

(59)  [Mphonsus  Tostatus,  a  voluminous  Spanish  writer,  who  studied  at  Sala- 
manca, attended  the  council  of  Basil,  in  14^,  became  bishop  of  Avila,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  1454;  a|;ed,  sonaa 
aay,  40  years ;  others  say,  55  years.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  reading,  excel- 
lent memory,  respettable  judgment,  and  famed  for  his  ascetic  piety.  His  works, 
repeatedly  printed,  and  nrst  under  cardinal  Ximenes,  fill  27  volumes  Folio. 
Or  these,  S4  are  commentaries  on  the  whole  bible.     His  style  is  crude.     TV.] 

(60)  [.Ambronui  Cmmaldtdetisis  was  born  at  Portico,  not  far  from  Florence  i 
became  a  Camaldulensian  monk  at  the  agp  of  14 ;  acauired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Greek  under  Enutfiuel  Chrysolaras;  was  made  general  of  his  order, 
about  the  year  1440;  was  repeatedly  nominated  a  cardinal;  served  the  popea 
ftithfuUy,  and  with  great  abihty,  in  the  councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Florence; 
and  became  almoner  to  the  pope.  He  died  in  his  monastery,  at  an  advanced  ago, 
in  hiffh  repute  for  sanctity.  His  life  was  written,  at  mat  length,  by  Augitgtttu 
of  Florence,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Uistoria  Camaldulensium.  Besides  numer- 
ous translations  from  the  Greek  fathers,  and  many  letters,  he  has  left  a  Hodjoepo- 
porieonj  or  Journal  of  his  travels  to  inspect  the  monasteries  of  his  order,  and  some 
of  the  public  documents  for  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.     TV.] 

(61)  Peter  Bajde,  Response  aox  Questions  d'  un  Provincial,  Tom.  ii.  cap.  117, 
118^  517  &c.  His  works  are  published  in  one  vol.  [three  volumes,  TV.]  Fol. 
Baail  1565.  [Mcolaus  Cusanusy  was  born  of  indigent  parents  at  Cusa.in  the  dio- 
cese of  Treves,  AD.  1403,  educated  by  count  de  Manderscheidt,  made  doctor  of 
Theology  and  of  Canon  Law;  was  dean  of  Coblents,  and  archdeacon  of  Laife. 
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writings,  which  indicate  the  state  of  those  timesy  and  by  his  trar- 
eb  and  achievemeDts.(62)  John  Capistranua  was  esteemed 
great,  by  the  Romish  court,  because  he  contended  vigorously  for  the 
majesty  of  the  pontiffs,  against  all  sorts  of  opposers.(63)  «7bAii 
JVesseiiw  and  Jerome  Savonarola  are  to  be  ranked  among  the 
wisest  and  best  men  of  that  age.  The  former  was  of  Groningenf 
and  for  his  great  perspicuity,  was  called  Lux  mundi  (the  Light  of 
the  world).  ,  The  doctrines  which  LuXher  afterwards  taught  more 
clearly,  he  advanced  to  some  extent ;  and  he  candidlyexposed 
and  censured  the  defects  of  the  Romish  religion.(64)     The  latter 

In  the  council  of  Basil,  he  at  first  opposed  the  papal  pretensions,  and  wrote  three 
Books  on  the  8ul>ject,  entitled  de  Catholica  Concoidantia.  But  he  afterwarde 
changed  sides,  became  bishop  of  Brixen,  fell  oat  with  the  ®™Ef™^  *«»"™S' 
was  made  a  cardinal,  and  repeatedly  papal  legate.  He  died  AD.  1464,  aged  «J. 
He  was  very  learned,  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  excelled  in  phiie«>- 
phyand  mathematics.  He  wrote  de  docta  Ignorantia,  Lib.  iiij  de  Filiationa 
Dei  j^diolae  Lib.  iv.  do  Visione  Dei;  de  Ludo  globi,  Lib.  ii;  Exeroitationuin 
Libri  x!  Epistolarum  Liber  j  Cribrationum  AJcoraui  Lib.  iii.  on  arithmetical  ana 
geometrical  complements  j  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle ;  on  sines  •n°  j;'»^«*"J 
on  correcting  the  Kalendar,  &c.  &c.  His  works  were  prmted,  Pans  1514,  ana 
Basil  1650,  in  3  vtrf.  Fol.  *he  first  volume  is  chiefly  on  theology ;  the  second 
on  controversial  subjects  ;  and  the  third,  on  mathematics,  astionomy  «c.    ir.j 

(62)  [3ee  p.  472,  note  (7),  above.     TV.]  ok^  a« 

(63)  Bee  fac.  i-eit/an* V  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites,  Tom.  it.  p.  ^  &o. 
Wadmg'9  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  ix.  p.  67.  \Jckn  CaptMtramus  was  bora  lo 
tlie  village  ofCapistro  in  Abruzzo,  Italv,  AD  1385;  became  a  Franciscan  monk 
of  the  regular  observance,  was  repeatedly  Cisalpine  general  of  his  order ;  was  an 
inquisitor  and  papal  legate,  and  as  such,  preached  up  and  commanded  <:ra»«>t 
against  the  Fnrtrfcelli  in  Italy,  the.  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Tmks  in  Htm- 
gSry,  with  dreadful  effect.  He  died  in  1456,  aged  71.  His  writings  ««jch««fiy 
on  different  points  of  Canon  Law;  and  are  contvned  mostly  m  the  Tractatoa 

"(64)  Jo.' Hen.  Mains,  Vita  Reuchlini.  [Jo*»  Wasdy  called  also  ^fstiwf, and 
Hermann  Genwrt,  Qoesvart,  or  Qannort,  was  born  at  Gtoningen,  AD.  14W,  of 
rather  1419.  He  studied  long  in  the  school  of  the  CUrkM  qftk»eowmon  ftft,  at 
Zwol,  and  then  at  Cologne;  became  very  learned,  understood  Latin,  ijrreea, 
and  Hebrew;  was  a  Platonisi,  and  a  Nominalist ;  and  a  contemner  of  the  rewn^ 
ing  scholastic  theology.  He  was  very  pious ;  studied  the  scnpturea  much  and  la 
the  original  languages,  and  based  his  ftith  upon  them,  in  utter  d«'«e~^' ^"" 
man  authorities,  doctors,  traditions,  popes  and  councils,  or  fetbers.  ne  wu  "»* 
vited  to  Heidelburg ;  but  not  aliowed  to  teach  theology  there,  because  he  ^^ 
taken  the  degree  of  D.  D.  nor  would  they  give  him  that  degree,  b^*"**  ***  J^ 
not  in  orderS  He  returned  to  Cologne ;  and  thence  went  to  Louyam,  a^^  thenoa 
to  Paris,  where  be  resided  many  years,  and  acquired  jjreat  reputation,  m  »J«a'rnea, 
independent,  honest,  and  truly  christian  roan.  He  once  visited  tU»me,  wo 
neveVpersecuted;  and  died  Al5. 1489,  aged,  some  say  89,  and  oj^en,  70.  BUa 
works  are  several  theological  tracts,  chiefly  on  what  he  ^^^^^f^^X^^ 
views  in  theology  then  prevailing.  They  are  entitled,  on  ^^e  Projrid^^^^^^ 
;._  J  .  _.u«  rik.iJ;  k«„.».J^:n«..».to  an<4   thA  irrnatneBS  of  his  sufferings,  on  re* 


God ;  why  Christ  became  i_ 
nance,  or  the  clerical  powerx 

on  the  Treasury  of  merits  in  me  cnurcn;  on  rmwii  "•"«•»  >  —.  -  \.o-'-;^'  «^  ' 
Ml  Indulgences;  several  epistles;  on  the  Eucharist  and  jhe  Mass,  «?-ud1lI. 
Snoes;  on  Pnij^er.  These  were>bli shed,  Wittemb.  1522, and  Basil  1523, Fol. 
Sd  1525,  4to.  under  the  tide  of  Farrago  rerum  tbeologicarum ;  with  a  preface 
bv  Martin  Luther :  also  at  Amsterdam,  1617, 4to.  In  his  preftce,  Luther  says : 
«*V««!«  appeared,  (who  was  called  BasUy)  a  Frisian  of  .9'**?*"8«n»  »  "•j'S* 
admirable  wJents,  of  great  Aid  rare  genius,  who  was  manifestly  ^'JJ^'"^^^ 
as  Isaiah  prophecied  that  christians  sfiould  be ;  for  he  cannot  be  "gP*^^^^]^ 
followed  men,  even  as  I  bavenot.  If  I  ^a^  Previously  read  K^a«J^^^ 
might  have  thought,  Luther  derived  aU  his  vieu>sfram  Wessd,  so  perfeeUy  aeeer^ 
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was  a  Dominican  of  Ferrara,  and  a  pious,  eloquent,  and  learned 
man.  Having  probed  the  Romish  ulcers  too  freely,  he  suffered 
for  his  rashness,  being  burnt  at  the  stake,  in  1498,  at  Ferrara. 
He  died  with  serenity  and  constancy.(65)  Alphonsus  Spina 
composed  a  book  against  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  which  be 
called  Fortalitium  Jidei.{66)     Conspicuous  in  the  long  list  of 

md  are  the  tico  in  spirit.  And  it  increases  rnj  joy  and  confidence,  aDd  I  now 
have  no  doubt  of  the  correctnoBs  of  ray  doctrines,  since,  with  such  uniR)rm  agree- 
ment, and  nearly  in  the  same  words,  though  at  a  different  period,  in  another 
clime  and  country,  and  with  other  resultji,  he  so  harmonizes  with  me  through- 
out." See  Stckmdoifs  Historia  Luthcranisrai,  Lib.  i.  Sec.  54.  §  133.  p.  2%  i:c. 
Bayle,  Dictionaire  hist,  critique,  art.  Weasel. — John  Wesael  is  two  often  confound- 
ed with  bis  contemporary  and  friend  John  de  Vesaliay  or  of  Wesely  a  doctor  of 
theology,  and  a  celebrated  preacher,  at  Erfurth  and  Worms;  who  held  nearly 
the  same  sentiments  with  nessetj  and  was  at  length  condemned  by  an  assembly 
at  Mavenoe  AD.  1479,  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  soon  after  died.  .His  theo- 
logical opinions  were  condemned  ;  yet  a  catholic,  who  witnessed  the  whole  Ifial, 
says,  he  advanced  nothing  hut  what  might  bo  defended,  except  in  regard  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  he  agreed  with  the  Greeks.  His  coo- 
demnation  is  attributed,  by  this  writer,  to  his  being  a  Kominalistf  while  his  judges, 
all  but  one,  were  ReeUists.  See  Bay/ey  Dictionaire  Hist,  et  critique,  art.  Wentia 
Jean  dej  jand  Schroeckhy  Kirchengesch.  Tom.  xxxiii.  p  295  &c.  TV.] 

(65)  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeus,  Parerga  Historico-Theolog.  p.  279.  The  life  of  Ss- 
wmurolaj  written  by  Jo.  Franc.  Picus,  was  published  with  notes,  documents,  and 
letters,  by  Jac.  (^lutif,  Paris  1674.  2  vol.  8vo.  In  the  same  year,  QueCzf  publish- 
ed at  Paris,  the  spiritual  and  ascetic  Epis:tle8  of  Saronarola,  translated  from  lulian 
into  Latin.  See  also  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores ord.  Predicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  884  &c. 
{Jerome  Savonarola  was  born  at  Ferrara,  Oct.  12,  1452 ;  religiously  educated,  and 
early  distini^uished  for  genius  and  learning.  His  father  intended  him  for  his 
own  profession  J  that  of  physic;  but  he  disliked  it;  and  unknown  to  his  parents, 
became  a  Dominican  monk,  AD.  1474.  For  a  time,  he  taught  philosophy  and 
metapb^rsics ;  and  then  was  made  a  preacher  and  confessor.  He  soon  laid  aside 
tlie  hearing  of  confessions,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  topreachinc,  in  which  be 
was  remarkably  interesting  and  successful.  In  1489,  he  went  to  Florence,  where 
his  preaching  produced  quite  a  reformation  of  morals.  He  attacked  vice,  infi- 
deliw»  and  false  religion,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  sparing  no  age  or  sex,  and  no 
condition  of  men,  monks,  priests,  popes,  princes,  or  common  citizens.  His  in- 
flnence  was  almost  boundless.  But  Florence  was  split  into  political  fections; 
and  Savonarola  did  not  avoid  the  danger.  He  was  ardent,  eloquent,  and  so  en- 
thasiastic  as  almost  to  believe,  and  actually  to  represent  what  he  taught,  as  being 
communicated  to  him  by  revelation.  The  adverse  faction  accused  him  to  the 
pope ;  who  summoned  him  to  Rome.  Savonarola  would  not  go  ;  and  was  order- 
ed to  cease  preaching.  A  Franciscan  inquisitor  was  sent  to  confront  him.  The 
people  protected  him.  But  at  length,  vacillA^ing  about  putting  his  cause  to  the 
test  of  a  fire  ordeal,  he  lost  his  popularity  in  a  measure.  His  enemies  seized  him 
t  ^^F^^^  P"'  ^^^  *°  ^**®  ™*^^>  *"^  extorted  from  him  some  concessions,  which 


vri tings  were  almost  all  in  Italian.  They  con- 
sist of  more  than  300  sermons,  about  50  tracts  and  treatises,  and  a  considerable 
nomber  of  letters;  all  displaying  genius  and  piety,  and  somo  of  them  superior 
inie'iect.  See  especially,  Ficus  and  Buddeus,  ubi  suprfk  C.  F.  ^mmon*s  Ges- 
ebichie  aer Homiletik,  vol.  i.  p.  169—198.  Getting.  1804.8vo.  Btfy'c** Dictionaire 
art.  SavonaroU;  and  Sehrocckk's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  543  &c.  TV.]  ' 
(66)  \Alpkonsu8  Spina,  was  a  Spanish  Jew,  converted  to  Christianity ;  who  be- 
came a  Franciscan  monk,  rector  of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  an  inquisitor 
and  at  last  a  bishop.  He  flourished  about  AD.  1459.  His  book  defVnds  the' 
Komisb  religion  against  the  arguments  then  used  by  Jews,  Saracens,  heretics  and 

S^li  !:    ^.l"  *  r®"*^  P/'J^iTtT^L^"^  published,  anonymous,  Norimberg 
M94,4to.  then  at  Lyons  AD.  15U.     IV.]  • 
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those  called  Scfiolastics,  were  John  Capreolus ,{67)  John  de  7\«f- 
recremata,{68)  Antoninus  of  Florence,(69)  Dionysius  a  Rye- 
JfceZ,(70)  Henry  Gorcomius,{71)  Quhriel  Biel,{72)  Stephen 
Brulifer,{7S)  and  others.     Among  the  most  respectable  Mystics^ 

(67)  [Johi  CapreoluSf  was  a  French  Dominican  monk,  of  Languedoc,  pro. 
feasor  of  theology  at  Toulouse  i  flourished  AD.  1415^  and  is  said  to  have  attended 
the  council  of  Basil,  1431.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  Lombard's  foar  Books 
©f  Sentences ;  published,  Venice  1484, 1514,  1588.  Fol.     7V.] 

(68)  [John  de  TurrecremtUay  a  Spaniard,  born  at  Torquemada,  AD.  1388;  a 
Dominican  monk,  sent  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  studied  and  taught 
many  years.  From  about  the  year  1431,  he  served  the  popes,  first  as  maslsr  of 
the  palace  *,  then  (1437)  as  legate  to  the  council  of  Basil,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  Florence  ;  then  as  a  cardinal,  and  legate  in  France,  and  on  various  other  em- 
bassies. From  1450,  till  his  death  in  1468,  he  held  various  bishoprics  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  He  wrote  commentaiies  on  the  Decrcium  of  Gratian,  on  Paul's 
Epistles,  on  the  Psalms;  various  tracts  on  scholastic  theology,  and  disputed 
points  of  canon  law  and  church  government;  against  the  Muhammedantf;  a  se- 
ries of  Sermons ;  and,  a  number  of  ascetic  pieces.  Uis  works  were  fust  printed, 
Augsburg  1472,  in  viii.  vol.  Folio.     2r.] 

(69)  [His  true  name  was  ^ntonius]  but  on  account  of  his  diminutive  stature, 
be  acquired  that  of  .Antoninus.  He  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1389,  early  studiml 
Canon  Law,  became  a  Dominican  monk  at  16;  afterwards  presided  over  several 
diflerent  monasteries,  was  made  vicar  general  of  his  order,  and  in  1446  archbish- 
op of  Florence.  He  was  repeatedly  envoy  of  his  city  to  the  court  of  Romtt  ; 
and  died  May  2,  1459,  aged  vO ;  ereatly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  erudition. 
He  was  canonized  AD.  1523.  His  piety  is  generally  admitted;  but  his  judg- 
ment as  a  writer  has  been  questioned,  and  his  works  are  said  to  be  stuffed  wiSi 
silly  stories  collected  from  all  quarters.  He  wrote  Sum  ma  Historiaiis,  or  a  uni- 
versal History,  from  the  creation  to  his  own  times;  Lyons  1586,  3  vol.  Folio. 
Summa  Theologica;  Strasburg  1496,  4  vol.  Folio.  Summa  Coniessionalia,  Ly- 
ons 1564.  8vo.  Notes  on  the  donation  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  severu  law 
tracts;  and  one  on  the  virtues.     Tr.] 

(70)  [Di4mynu8  a  Ryckel,  or  de  Leewisy  or  CarthusiaMus.  He  was  bom  at 
Ryckel,  a  village  in  the  diocess  of  Liege ;  educated  at  Cologne ;  and  became  a 
Carthusian  monk,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one :  and  died  March  12th,  1471,  aged 
69,  or  as  some  say,  77.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  writer;  and  chiefly  as  aa 
expositor,  and  a  practical  theologian.     His  commentary  on  the  whole  bible,  was 

Srinted,  Cologne  1533,  in  7  vol.  Folio :  bis  commentary  on  the  four  Books  of 
entences,  Cologne  1535.  4  vol.  Folio :  his  commentary  on  Dionysius  Areopa- 
gita,  ibid.  1536.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  eight  Books  de  fide  catholica:  two  Booka 
on  a  christian  life  ;  a  treatise  on  the  four  last  things,  death,  judgment,  heaven/ 
and  hell ;  another  on  a  particular  judgment  of  souls;  expositions  of  some  works 
of  John  Cassian*  and  of  the  Climax  of  John  Scholastieus;  seven  tracts  on  prac- 
tical religion,  printed  at  Louvain,  1577:  and  a  work  in  five  Books,  against  the 
Alcoran  and  tne  Muhammedans;  with  tracts  on  war  with  the  TurksTbolding  a 
general  council,  and  the  vices  of  superstition  ;   printed,  Cologne  1^3.  8to.    3>.] 

(71)  [Henry  Gorcomius  was  a  native  of  Gorcum  in  Holland,  became  distin- 

fuished  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  vicechancellor  of  the  university  of 
/ologne,  and  died  in  1495.  He  wrote  de  superstitiosis  auibusdam'  casibus  cea 
ceremoniis  ecclesiasticis ;  de  eel ebri late  Festorura  ;  Conclusiones  et  Conoordan- 
tiae  Bibliorum  ac  Canonum  in  libros  Magistri  Sententiaruro ;  a  Commentaijr  on 
ArittotU,  de  Coelo,  and  de  Mundo ;  Quaestiones  metaphysicae  de  ento  et  Essen- 
tia.    2V.] 

(72)  [Gahrid  Bid^  D.  D.  a  native  of  Spire,  one  of  the  first  professors  of  theolo* 
gy  and  philosophy  at  Tubingen,  founded  AD.  1477.  He  died  in  14S6,  leaving  a 
commentary  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences,  Brixen  1574.  3  vol  4to :  an  expom- 
tion  of  the  canon  of  the  mass;  a  series  of  sermons;  Deiensorium  obedientiae 
pontificis ;  Historia  Dominicue  passtnnis ;  de  Monetarum  potestate  et  utilitate ; 
and  an  Epitome  of  the  work  of  William  Occam  on  the  Sentences.     TV.] 

(73)  [Stephen  Brtdifer,  born  at  St.  Malo,  a  Franciscan,  a  doctor  of  Paris,  a 
Scotist,  professor  of  theology  at  Mayence  and  Mets,  flourished  AD.  1480,  and 
died  after  AD.  1500.  He  wrote  on  Lombard's  Sentences  ;  on  the  Trinity ;  Ser- 
mons on  the  poverty  of  Christ ;  and  some  other  tracts;  all  publisbed,  Paris  1499 
and  1500, 8vo.     TV]  r  ,  , 
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were,  Vineentiua  Jrcrrcr»iw,(74)  Henry  Harph%uSj(75)  Lau- 
rentius  Justinianusj(n)  and  more  famous  than  all  the  rest, 
Thomas  a  Kempis^  the  reputed  author  of  the  well  known  treatise 
on  the  Imitation  of  Christ.{7&) 

(74)  [l^incentius  Ferrerius,  waa  a  Spanish  Dominican  of  Valencia,  renowned  as 
a  preacher,  who  travelled  over  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  doing  wonders,  and 
convening  multitudes  from  vice,  and  error,  (if  we  may  belieye  the  Romanists,) 
was  made  confessor,  and  master  of  the  palace  to  pope  Benedict  XIII.  He  wiw 
very  metaphysical,  poor  in  thought,  and  low  in  language.  Yet  was  esteemed  a 
great  saint;  and  was  canonized  in  1455.  He  died  AO.  1419.  He  wrote  de  Vi- 
ta  spirituali ;  Tractatus  consolatorius;  and  several  epistles ;  (published,  Valencia, 
1591 ;)  and  a  volume  of  sfirroons,  with  several  small  pieces  annexed;  often  pub- 
lished.    TV.]  ^ 

(75)  [Henry  HarpMuSf  wafer  a  Franciscan,  born  in  the  village  of  le  Herp  m 
Brabant,  a  theologian,  provincial  of  bis  order,  and  guardian  of  the  convent  of 
Mechlin.  He  flourished  AD.  1468,  and  died  in  1478.  He  wrote  de  Theologia 
mystica,  turn  speculative,  turn  affectiva,  Libri  iii.  Colugne  1611.  4to.  Specalam 
aureum  in  x.  praecepta  decalogi :  Speculum  perfectionis :  and  many  sermons. 
He  wrote  generally  in  Dutch ;  others  translated  him  into  Latin.     I'r.j 

(76)  [Laurentitts  Justinian  was  of  patrician  birth  a^  Venice,  a  regular  canon  of 
St.  Augustine,  for  thirty  years ;  then  bishop  of  Venice  AD.  1431,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch,  AD.  145() ;  and  died  Jaii.  fi,  1455,  aged  74,  and  was 
canonized  AD.  1524.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  very  zealous  in  religion, 
and  very  liberal  to  the  poor.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  letters,  and  a 
number  of  tracts  on  metaphysical  divinity  and  practical  religion,  were  printed, 
Basil  1500.  Fol.  Lyons  1568.  Fol.  and  Venice  1606.  Fol.     7>!]  ^ 

_  (77)  l^Bemardine  SenensiSy  or  of  Siena^  was  nobly  born  at  Messano  in  the  ter- 
ritory oi  Florence,  Sept.  8tfa,  1360 ;  religiously  educated  in  monkish  austeritiea, 
yet  instructed  by  distinguished  masters ;  became  a  Franciscan  monk  in  1404 ; 
commenced  preaching,  and  became  very  famous;  was  sent  legate  of  his  order  to 
Palestine ;  tiavelled  extensively  there ;  returned,  and  travelled  over  Italy^  a  moat 
renowned  preacher.  He  flourished  AD.  1426;  repeatedly  refused  bist^pncka, 
and  died  AD.  144^^  aged  64 ;  hnd  was  canonized  in  1450.  His  v^orks  are  cliiefly 
Sermons ;  but  embrace  a  l^w  mystic  tracts,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Apooa- 
lypse.  He  appears  to  hsTe  been  devout,  and  possessed  of  considerable  genius. 
His  works  were  printed,  Paris  1636,  in  5  vol.  Fol.  2V.] 

(78)  LangUt  ae  Fresnoy  promised  to  show,  that  this  celebrated  book,  coneerB- 
ing  the  author  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  literary  war,  was  first  written 
in  French,  by  one  John  Gerseny  or  John  Geraon,  and  then  translated  into  Latin 
hj  Thomas  a  Kempis.  See  Granetj  in  Launoiana,  P.  ii.  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P  ii.  p. 
414, 415.  A  history  of  the  disputes  concerning  this  book,  was  drawn  up  by 
yincent  Thuiltiery  in  the  Opera  Posthuma  of  MabULony  and  Ruinafty  Tom.  iii.  p. 
S4  6l&»  [His  real  name  was  Thomas  Hammerleiny  in  LAHtkyMalleolus.  He  was 
bom  at  Kempis,  or  Camvis,  in  the  diocess  of  Cologne,  AD.  1380;  was  sent  to 
the  school  established  by  Gerhard  Groot  at  Deventer,^at  the  age  of  13;  and 
aeven  years  afler,  to  the  Augustioian  convent  at  mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwol ; 
where  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  monk,  AD.  1406;  was  afterwards  proctor  and 
superior  of  the  convent.  He  died  AD.  1471,  aged  92.  He -was  a  very  religious 
roan.  His  writings  are  all  on  practical  .and  experimental  religion,  and  consist  of 
numerous  sermons,  several  letters,  religious  biography,  and  tracts ;  collected  and 
printed  often,  in  Folio,  Quarto,  and  Octavo :  e.  ff.  Cologne  1728.  4to.  The  four 
Books  de  Contemptu  mundi,  (or  de  Imitatione  Cbristi— on  the  Imitation  Christ — 
from  the  subject  of  the  first  book,)  have  been  translated  into  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Turkish; 
and  passed  through  innumerable  editions.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  Kempie 
was  the  author.  Yet  there  are  substantial  reasons  for  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
See  WharUm^s  Appendix  to  Cavers  Historia  Litter,  and  Sekroeckh's  Kircbengesch. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p  3ri  &c. 
The  £>llowing  Latin  writers  are  omitted  in  the  preceding  list,  by  Dr, 


John  HusSy  born  at  Hussinetz  in  Bohemia,  educated  at  Prague,  where  he  com- 
menced A.  B.  in  1393.  A.  M.  in  1395;  became  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  churcli 
in  1400;  read  tbe  works  of  Wickliffe,  began  to  attack  the  prevailing  TieWi  of  re- 
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ligion,  in  1408;  was  eilenced  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  Sahineo  Lupua;  was 
accused  before  the  pope,  who  summoned  him  to  Rome.  He  sent  bis  proctor^ 
who  was  not  heard ;  and  Hubs  was  condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic.  In  141 3f 
being  driven  from  the  city  of  Prague,  he  preached  in  the  vicinity,  till  tbetarouU 
in  the  city  subsided.  In  1414,  he  set  out  for  the  council  of  Constance,  protected 
by  a  safe  conduci  from  the  emperor;  but  was  seized,  imprisoned,  condemned, 
and  burnt  at  the  stake.  May  29,  1416.  His  works  contain  numerous  t|ittolo0cul| 
polemical,  and  devotional  troclB  ;  many  letters  and  sermons,  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  commentaries  on  some  of  the  Epistles  and  Psalms,  and  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse :  and  were  printed,  Norimb.  1558.  it.  vol.  Fol. 

Pmdus  AngUeuSy  an  English  doctor  of  canon  law,  AD.  1404,  wrote  Aureunoi 
Speculum,  or  a  Dialogue  between  Peter  and  Paul,  on  the  abuses  of  clerical  power , 
extant  in  GoldasU,  Monarchia,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1527. 

Jakn  LatUbuHuby  an  English  Franciscan  monk,  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
wrote.  AD.  1406,  Moralia  super  Threnos  Jeremiae ;  printed  AD.  1482.  Fol. 

Richard  UlJersUm^  of  Lancashire,  and  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  AD. 
1406.  His  PetUionfor  a  reformation  of  t/u  ehvrchf  exists  in  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bndge,  England.  The  Preface  and  considerable  extracts  are  publisbea  by  IPftar- 
ton,  ApfMudix  to  Cave*s  Uistoria  Litteraria.  Some  other  works  of  Lis  exist  in 
manuscript. 

Theodoric  de  Mentf  or  JXtemttSf  a  German,  scrivener  to  the  pope  AD.  1372,  bish- 
op of  Verdun,  and  of  Cambray :  flourished  AD.  1408.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
thepapal  schism  in  his  own  times,  in  four  Books ;  printed,  Strasburg  1608  and 
1629.  8vo ;  also  the  Life  of  pope  John  XIIIj  and  some  other  pieces,  respecting 
ttib  state  of  his  times. 

J%omas  JfeUer,  called  Waldmtis,  because  bom  at  Waldtn  in  Essex;  an 
English  Carmelite  monk  of  London,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  confessor  to 
Henry  IV,  and  his  envoy  to  the  council  of  Pisa  ;  provincial  prior  of  his  order  in 
1414;  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  tVickUffUes;  sent  by  the  king  to  the  council  of 
Constance  in  1415;  and  to  the  court  of  Poland,  in  1419.  He  attended  Hsnry  V^ 
in  bis  French  war  AD.  1423 ;  and  Henry  Vly  in  1430;  and  died  at  Rouen,  Nov. 
3d,  1430.  He  wrote  much  :  the  only  work  of  his  printed,  is  bis  Doctrinale  Aa* 
tiquitatum  fidei  ecclefiae  catholicae,  a  very  prolix  work  against  the  fbllawers 
of  IVickliffe  wad  Hust;  Venice  1751.  Fol.  and  elsewhere. 

PUrus  AneharanMM,  a  celebrated  Canonist  of  Bologna,  AD.  1410,  who  has  lelt 
three  large  works  on  canon  law  ;  frequently  printed. 

.  BosUmus  Buriensis,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  England,  AD^ 
1410.  He  visited  all  tho  monasteries  of  England,  to  make  out  a  complete  eat^ 
logue  of  all  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  This  manuscript  eatalegim 
was  in  the  hands  of  archbishop  Usher ^  Thomas  Gale,  {rc. 

John  GrossiuSj  or  Grossus,  a  French  Carmelite  monk  of  Toaloase,  elected 
general  of  his  order  in  1411,  attended  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  died  in  1424,  at  so 
advanced  age.  He  wrote  Viridarium  Ordinis  Carmelitani,  in  three  Books;  d»* 
scribing  the  origin,  progress,  and  distinguished  men  of  his.order;  published  witK 
other  similar  works,  Antwerp  1680.  iv.  vol.  Fol. 

Hieronymus  a  S.  Fide,  a  converted  Spanish  Jew,  physician  to  Benedict  XIIF^ 
AD.  1412.  He  wrote,  de  refellendis  Judaeorum  erroribus ;  and^  adversoe  Tal- 
muth  Judaeorum ;  published  Fnincf.  1602.  8vo.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patnuii 
Tom.  xxvi.  p  528. 

Hermann  de  Lerbeke,  a  German  Dominican  monk  of  Minden ;  who  wrote  a 
History  or  Chronicon  of  the  counts  of  Schauenbnrg,  from  AD.  1006,  to  1414,  poh* 
lisfaed  by  H.  Meibomius,  Francf  1620.  8vo. 

Patdus  Carthagena  a  S.  Maria,  a  converted  Spanish  Jew ;  bishop  of  Cartba* 
gena,  and  of  Burgos,  hish  chancellor  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  patriarch  of  Aqni-  . 
leia ;  died  AD.  1435.    He  wrote  additions  to  JV.  Lyra's  commentary  on  the  scrip- 
tures ;  Scrutinium  Scripturarum  Libri  ii.  and  duaestiopes  xii.  de  Nomine  Tetn* 
grammato. 

GobtUnus  Persona,  born  in  Westphalia  AD.  1358,  travelled  over  ltaly»  and 
resided  sometime  at  the  Romish  court;  and  in  1389,  became  rector  of  Trinity 
chapel  at  Paderborn ;  retired  to  Bilefeld,  and  was  made  dean.  He  flonrishea 
AD.  1418,  and  died  about  1428.  Between  the  years  1404  and  1418,  he  composed 
his  Cosmodromium,  or  chronicle  of  tho  world,  firom  the  creation  to  AD.  1418: 
published  with  notes  and  an  appendix,  by  H.  Me^bomins,  Francf.  1599.  Fol. 

Leonard  Brunus  Aretinusjhoru  at  Arezzo,  Florence  ;  and  one  of  the  best  Lat- 
in and  Greek  scholars  of  his  age ;  epistolary  secretary  to  the  popes,  frooi  AD. 
1404 ;  retired  to  Florence,  to  literary  ease,  and  there  died  in  1443,  afBd74.    He 
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wrote  oontra  Hypocritas  libellut ;  History  of  Florence,  in  xii.  Books;  de  Bello 
italico  ad  versus  Gotbfis,  Lib.  iv.  (which  is  a  mere  plugiarism  from  Proccpius ;) 
de  Bellu  Puuico  Libri  iii.  (taken  from  PolyhiuSyVJxd.  intended  to  supply  the  Iohs  of 
Livjji'*  second  Decade  -^  Epistolarum  Libri  viii.  a  tract  on  Morals  ;  Translation  of 
JinstoUe's  Ethics ;  a  history  uf  his  own  times,  (or  of  the  papal  schism ;)  and  sev- 
eral other  things.     His  Lutin    is  veiy^fine. 

John  Francis  Poggius,  BruiidolinuSf  born  near  Arezzo,  Florence,  AD.  13G4  ; 
a  fine  Latin  and  Greek  schnlar,  secretary  to  eight  successive  popes,  from  AD. 
1415,  to  1455  ;  then  counsellor  at  Florence,  till  his  d^ath  in  XAcQ.  He  wrote 
numerous  small  works,  descriptive,  facetious,  (or  rather,  obscene,)  funeral  ora- 
tions; letters  4lc.  besides  a  History  of  Florence  in,  eight  Books.  He  was  active 
in  the  council  of  Constance;  and  quarrelled  with  Laurentiys  Valla;  yet  he  pro- 
moted literature.  His  works  are  published,  Strasburg  15]  1,  and  15J3.  Fol.  and 
Basil  1538.  Fol. 

J{ieolaus  JHnckdspuliuB,  a  Swabian^  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Vienna,  AD. 
1420;  and  its  representative  in  the  council  of  Basil  AD.  1431.  He  wrote  ser- 
mons; on  the  Decalogue ;  on  the  lord's  prayer;  on  penitence;  on  the  eight 
Beatitudes ;  on  the  seven  mortal  sins ;  a  confessional ;  and  on  the  five  senses  ; 
printed,  Strasburg  1516.  Fol. 

Theodoric  EngelhusiuSy  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Hildcsheim,  AD.  1420.  He 
wrote  Chronkon  Chronicorum,  or  a  universal  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
firom  the  creation  to  AD.  1420,  published  by  Joach.  Jo.  MaderuSf  Helmst.  1671. 

WilUam  LindiDood,  LL.  D.  a  learned  English  jurist,  educated  at  Cambridge  and 
Qzfi>rd  ;  dean  of  the  Arches  to  Chickely^  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  lord  privy 
■eal  to  Henry  V,  and  his  ambassador,  in  1422,  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  bishop  of 
St.  David's  in  1432;  died,  1446.  He  wrote  Provinciale,  seu  Constitutiones  An- 
gliae,  Libri  v.  being  the  constitutions  of  14  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from 
SeepAen  Langton,  to  Henry  ChUhely,  with  notes  and  comments ;  Oxford  16/9.  Fol. 

John  de  Imolay  a  learned  commentator  on  Canon  Law,  who  died  at  Bologna, 
AD.  1436.     His  comments  were  published,  Venice  1575.  ii.  vol.  Fol. 

JvUanus  Caesarinus^  LL.  D.  professor  of  law  in  several  Italian  universities  ; 
then  filled  various  offices  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  became  a  cardinal  AD.  1426. 
He  was  papal  legate  in  the  Hussite  war ;  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
then  legate  to  the  council  of  Basil,  in  1431 ;  presided  there;  refused  to  dissolve 
the  council  at  the  command  of  the  pope ;  but  in  1438,  he  again  sided  with  the 
pope;  attended  the  council  of  Florence  ;  was  sent  legate  to  the  king  of  Poland^ 
in  1444  ;  advised  him  to  violate  his  treaty  with  the  Turks,  and  was  himself  slain, 
leading  the  troops  to  battle.  He  died  aged  46.  His  two  letters  to  pope  Eugene 
IVf  written  from  Basil,  with  a  long  oration  he  delivered  there,  have  been  printed. 
Meolaus  TudesehuSf  called  PanormUanuSf  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Sicily,  an 
ibbot,  and  archbishop  of  Palermo;  a  very  able  canonist;  who  taught  in  Italy, 
and  filled  offices  at  Rome.  In  1431,  the  king  of  Arragon  sent  him  to  the  council 
of  Basil;  where  he  defended  the  supremacy  of  councils  with  great  ability.  He 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1440,  and  died  in  1445.  Except  his  defense  of  the  rights 
of  councils,  his  works  are  all  upon  canon  law.  They  weje  repeatedly  publish- 
ed; e.  g.  Venice  1617.  iz.  vol.  Fol. 

RaymunduM  Sabundej  a  learned  Spaniard,  rector  of  the  eymnasium  of  Toulouse. 
He  wrote,  (AD.  1434 — 1436.)  Thoologia  naturalis,  de  homine  et  creaturis,  seu 
Thesaurus  divinarum  considerationum  ;  oflcn  printed,  e.  g.  Venice  1581. 8vo. 

Fetrus  Jeremiae,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  a  celebrated  preacher,  born  at  Paler- 
IBO,  lived  at  Bologna,  and  died  there  AD.  1452.  His  sermons,  with  expositions 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  decalogue,  and  tracts  on  faith,  and  Christ's  sufferings  ; 
were  printed  Hagenoae  1514. 

Meoiaus  Auximanus  Picens^  an  Italian  Franciscan  monk,  vicar  of  his  order  in 
Palestine ;  a  pious  man,  and  not  destitute  of  IearQin||r,  AD.  1430.  He  wrote  ca- 
■aoin  conscientiae ;  Supplementum  ad  Summam  Pisanellam;  and  Interrogato- 
rium  Confessorum  ;  liesides  some  things  never  printed. 

Aegidius  CarleritUj  born  at  Cambrsy,  fellow  and  professor  of  theology  in  the 
college  of  Navarre,  Paris;  dean  of  Cambrav,  in  1431.  opposcr  of  the  Hussites 
in  the  council  of  Bassil,  1433.  Ho  died,  very  aged,  Nov.  23, 1473.  His  Sporta 
Fragmentorum,  and  his  Sportula  Fragmentorum,  (two  collections  of  tracts  defend- 
ing the  Romish  religion,)  were  printed,  Brussels  1478.  2  vol.  Fol.  His  long  argu- 
ment at  Basil  against  the  Hussites,  is  in  Harduin's  Concilia.  Tom.  viii.  p.  1759  £c. 
CtUharina  BononiensiSf  an  Italian  Franciscan  abbess,  at  Bologna ;  who  thoocbt 
she  had  many  divine  revelations.  She  flourished  AD.  1438,  and  died  March  9th 
1463.    Her  Liber  de  Ravelatiouibus  sibi  factis,  was  printed,  Venice  1583. 
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Jokn  <U  Ufdgau^  an  English  Benedictine  monk,  and  teacher  of  jouth,  at  St. 
EdmondabDrj.  He  was  the  imitator  of  CAatccer,  and  accounted  a  jrood  poet;  born 
AD.  1380,  and  lived  till  after  1460. 

Thomat  fValsinghanif  an  Englieh  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Albans,  where  he 
was  praecentor,  AD.  1440.  He  wrote  two  Histories  of  England  -,  the  more  con« 
cise,  from  AD.  1273,  to  1422 ;  the  larffer,  entitled  Hvpodigma  Neustriae,  relates 
the  history  of  Normandv,  from  AD.  iSGQ,  to  1417.  Both  are  esteemed,  and  were 
printed,  Lend.  1574.  Fol.  He  also  continued  the  Polychronicon  of  Ramdpk 
Hidden,  from  1342,  to  1417. 

John  de^namay  a  celebrated  canonist  of  Bologna,  who  died  AD.  1455,  leaving 
several  lar^e  works  on  canon  law,  which  have  been  printed. 

Laurentnu  VaUa^  of  patrician  rank,  born  at  Rome,  AD.  1415,  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy, and  canon  of  St.  John  de  Lateran ;  a  finished  scholar,  but  extremely  sarcaa* 
tic,  and^a  severe  critic  upon  authors.  He  made  himself  many  enemies;  among 
whom  was  PoggiaSy  with  whom  he  had  long  and  severe  quarrels.  In  1443,  he 
left  Rome,  and  went  to  Naples,  where  Alpkonaus  V,  patronized  him.     The  In- 

fuisitors  would  have  burned  him  at  the  stake,  had  not  that  king  protected  him. 
le  was  at  length  permitted  to  return  to  Rome,  and  teach  there,  till  his  death, 
AD.  1465.  He  wrote  Elegantiotum  linguae  Latinae  Libri  vi.  on  the  use  of  Att 
and  Situs;  three  works  in  controversy  with  Poggius;  several  other  personal  at- 
tacks ;  three  books  on  Logic ;  on  the  spurious  oonatioo  of  CcnatantmB  the  Great; 
Annotations  on  the  New  Testament;  on  man's  supreme  good,  3  Books;  and  a 
tract  on  free  will.  These  works  were  printed  at  Basil,  1540.  FoL  He  also 
wrote  the  History  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Castile^  from  AD.  1410,  to  1415; 
besides  notes  on  Salinst,  Livy,  Q^intilian;  and  translations  of  the  Iliad,  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  &c. 

Ftavnts  Blondua,  or  Blandus  FlaviuSj  bom  in  Italy  AD.  1388,  a  jood  classical 
scholar,  secretary  to  various  popes,  died  June  4th,  1463,  aged  75.  He  wrote 
much ;  but  so  hastily,  that  his  works  are  of  little  value.  They  are  Historiarum 
Decades  HI,  or  a  general  history  of  the  western  empire,  from  AD.  410,  to  1440. 
Romae  instauratae  Libri  iii.  (a  description  of  Rome  in  his  day.) — ^Italiae  illustrataa 
Libri  viii.  (description  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,) — de  Venetorum  origine  et 
cestis,  (from  AD.  456,  to  1291.) — Romae  triumpbantis  Libri  z.  (a  description  of 
we  Roman  republic  in  its  best  days.) — ^All  these  were  printed,  Basil  1559.  Folio. 

M^ethuSy  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Meissen,  AD.  1443.  who  wrote  Hoi^ 
torn  Reginae,  (sermons  for  the  year,)  printed  Norimb.  1487.  Fol.  Basil  1488.  2 
▼ol.  Fol. 

ReginaUtus  Ptgoo,  (in  English,  Peacock,)  bom  in  Wales,  educated  at  Oxford, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph  AD.  1444,  and  of  Chichester  AD.  1450,  accused  of  heresy, 
and  compelled  to  retract,  in  1457 ;  and  died  not  long  after.  He  labored  nmch  to 
convince  and  convert  the  Wickliffites,  Hussites,  LolhardB,  and  Waldenses;  but 
disapproved  all  persecution.  He  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  church ; 
held  the  scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  feith,  yet  allowed  a  place  for  natural  re- 
ligion :  denied  the  infallibility  of  popes  and  councils,  yet  admitted  their  right  to 
legislate  on  points  left  undecided  in  the  scriptures.  He  wrote,  in  English,  two 
books  on  the  faith,  published,  with  abridgment,  Lond.  1688,  4to.  also  a  prolix 
work  against  the  assailants  of  the  clergy,  the  Wickliffites  and  others,  written  in 
1449,  and  still  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  See  Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Caee^s  Historia  Litterar. 

Leonard  de  UUno,  BelluensiSy  or  Mieensisy  an  Italian  Dominican,  rector  of  a 
gymnasium  at  Bologna,  chaplain  to  Eugene  IV,  provincial  of  his  order  for  Lom- 
bardy ;  flourished  AD.  1444.  He  has  left  us  two  series  of  sermons,  which  are 
elaborate,  learned,  and  ingenious ;  but  infected  with  the  bad  taste  of  the  times. 
(See  Jhnman's  Gesch.  der  Homiletik.  Gotting.  1804.  p.  91  ^.)  also  a  treatise  de 
Locis  communibns  praedicatorum ;  and  another  de  Legibus. 

Petrus  de  PiUehdorfy  a  German  professor  of  theolosy,  about  AD.  1444,  who 
wrote  contra SectamWaldensium,  Liber;  in  the  Biblloth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxy. 

Maphaeus  Vegiusy  an  Italian  poet  and  man  of  letters,  datary  to  Martin  Vy  and 
a  canon  of  Rome ;  died  1458.  He  wrote  de  Perseverantia  in  religione  Libri  vii. 
de  Educatione  liberoram  Lib.  vi.  Dispatatio  terrae,  solis,  et  aurae,  de  praestan- 
tia ;  Dialogus  de  miseria  et  felicitate ; — Veritas  invisa  et  exulans ;  a  poetic  life  of 
St.  Anthony y  the  monk,  in  iv  Books  ;~on  the  four  last  Thincs ;  Paraphrases  on 
the  vii.  penitential  Psalms.  The  preceding  are  in  the  Biblloth.  Patr.  Tom.  xzri. 
also  de  iignificatione  verboram  in  jure  Civiu ;  and  a  xiiith  Book  of  VirgiVs  Ae- 


Matthaous  Palmorius,  a  poet^  orator,  and  historian  of  Florence  AD.  1449.  con- 
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demned  to  the  flames,  for  Borae  exprewionfl  sayoring  of  ArianiBio,  in  hU  ^^^Jj" 
poem  respecting  the  angels.  He  wrote  a  Chronicon  from  the  creation  to  All. 
1449;  usually  printed  with  those  of  Evsebius  and  Prosper. 

John  Capgrave,  an  English  Augustinian  monk  of  Canterburj,D.  D.  atOxtordy 
and  provincial  of  his  order,  AD.  1460.  He  died  in  1464,  or  as  others  say,  1484 : 
was  an  eminent  theologian,  and  a  severe  reprover  of  the  dissolute  clergy.  He 
wrote  a  Catalogue  or  Legend  of  ell  the  English  saints ;  printed,  London  1516. 
Fol.  and  many  other  works,  yet  in  manuscript. 

AnUmius  de  Rosellis,  a  Tuscan,  professor  of  civil  and  cannon  law  at  Pavia,  pa- 
pal locate  to  the  council  of  Basil,  and  privy  counsellor  to  the  emperor  Frederic 
Ul,  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  at  Pavia,  1467.  In  his  famous  work,  entitled  Ma- 
narekiay  he  proves,  firom  scripture,  the  fathers,  reason,  and  both  civil  and  canon 
lawy  that  the  pope  is  not  supreme  in  temporal  things,  and  that  he  has  no  mora 
power  than  any  other  bishop.    He  wrote  some  other  law  tracu. 

Jchn  Canales,  D.D.  an  Italian  Franciscan,  much  esteemed  by  the  dnkeof  Fer- 
nurm,  AD.  1450.  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  divine ;  and  wrote  several  tracts  on 
practical  religion,  printed,  Venice  1494.  Fol. 

Gulidmvs  VorUongU8,&  French  Dominican,  called  to  Rome  by  Piut  11,  to  de- 
fend his  order  against  the  Franciscans,  relative  to  the  blood  of  CGrist ;  where  be 
died  AD.  1464 ;  leaving  a  commentary  on  the  iv  Books  of  Sentences,  (printed 
Lyons  1484, 4^.)  and  a  Collection  of  passages  from  the  Sentences,  that  are  against 
Scotut. 

Meolmts  de  OrbelliSy  or  Doriellve,  a  Franciscan  professor  of  theotogv  and  scho- 
lastic philosophy  at  Poictiers,  AD.  1456 ;  a  strenuous  defender  of  toe  opinions 
of  ScahUf  in  a  series  of  works,  on  the  Sentences,  logic,  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle, fc. 

Owlulmut  Houpdandy  a  French  theologian,  archpresbyter  of  Paris,  and  dean 
of  the  theological  faculty  there,  died  Aug.  3,  149S.  His  book  de  Immorta- 
litate  animae  et  statu  ejus  post  mortem^  full  of  quotations  from  the  ancients,  was 
printed,  Paris  1499. 8vo. 

Jaaious  de  Paradiso^  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  doctor  at  Erfurth,  AD.  1457, 
wrote  a  number  of  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects. 

PtuM  II,  better  known  as  Aeneas  Sylvius ,  of  the  noble  Italian  family  of  Picolo- 
mini,  born  1405 :  went  to  Sienna  in  1423,  where  he  studied  the  poets  and  ora- 
tors, and  then  the  civil  law  :  in  1431,  he  went  to  the  council  of  Basil,  where,  for 
10  years,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient,  in  restricting  the  papal  pow- 
er, and  urging  a  reform  of  the  church.  In  1439,  he  became  a  counsellor  to  pope 
JWtz  V.  and  m  1442,  privv  counsellor  and  secretary  of  state  to  the  emperor  Fre- 
dsrie  IH.  Here  he  siowIy  turned  with  the  emperor,  to  the  aide  of  Eugene  IV, 
and  was  made  a  bishop  in  1447 ;  yet  continued  to  serve  the  emperor  in  public 
boainese.  In  1452,  be  was  made  leij^ate  for  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian  dominions: 
was  honored  with  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1456 ;  and  in  1456  was  created  pope ;  rein- 
ed nearly  7  years,  and  died  at  Ancona,  when  ready  to  embark  in  an  expedition 
against  tne  Turks,  Aug.  14th,  1464.  His  works  are  numerous, and  written  with 
much  ability ;  (for  he  was  perhaps,  the  best  scholar  tliat  ever  wore  the  triple 
crown  ;)  but  those  written  before  ue  was  pope  are  contradictory  to  those  written 
afterwards,  and  are  marked  in  the  Index  expurgatorius.  He  wrote  Bulla  &e- 
tractationis  omnium  ab  eo  olim  contra  Euffenittm  Papam  in  consilio  Basiliense 
Mttorum  :  de  Gestis  concilii  Basiliensis  Libri  ii :  de  Coronatione  FeUdsV.  de 
Ortu,  r^iono,  or  gestis  Bohemorum,  (a  history  of  the  Bohemians,  from  their  ori- 
gin, to  AD.  1458 ;  often  printed,  e.  g.  Amberg.  1593.  4to.);  an  Abridgment  of 
FUtv.  Blondus*  Roman  history :  Cgsmographiae  Liber  primus,  (on  Asia  Minor :) 
Coemographiae  Liber  secundus,  (on  Europe,  in  his  age  :)  a  commentary  on  the 
history  of  ^//>A0n.9ttf  king  of  Arragon,  in  iv  Books;  432  epistles;  and  several 
other  tracts.     All  the  above  were  published,  Basil  1551,  and  Helmst.  1700.  Fol. 

John  Crobeliwus,  counsellor  to  pope  Pitts  II,  AD.  1458.  His  name  is  annexed 
to  the  Commentariorum  de  rebus  gestis  Pii  II.  Pspae  Libri  xii.  which  it  is  supposed 
Pius  himself  composed,  and  left  with  his  secretary  to  correct  and  publish :  printed 
Francf.  1614.  Fol. 

Jaeohus  Picolojninaeus,  counsellor  to  CalUstus  III,  and  Pius  II,  a  cardinal  in 
1462,  died  in  1487,  aced  57.  He  wrote  Commentariorum  de  rebus  toto  orbe  per 
quinquennium  gestis  Libri  vii.  (from  AD.  1464,  to  1469,)  also  782  epistles ;  both 
printed,  Francf.  1614.  Fol. 

Andreas  Barhatus,  or  Barbatias,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  Skily,  AD.  1460,  who 
taught  and  died  at  Bologna.    He  commented  on  the  canon  law,  and  wrote  on 
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the  offices  of  cardioal  and  legate  a  latere^  and  on  eome  other  parts  ofeoclesiastt* 
cal  law. 

Gregory  de  Hdmhurgf  a  learned  German  jurist,  actiTe  in  the  council  of  Basil, 
and  much  esteemed  by  Aeneas  Sylvius;  a  decided  and  firm  opposer  of  the  papal 
pretensions.  His  friend  Sylvius^  when  pope,  persecuted  him  for  his  adherence  to 
the  views  they  had  both  lield.  His  tracts  airainst  papal  usurpations,  were  printed 
Francf.  1608. 4to.  6         i-  f  f  t 

Roderic  Sincius  de  ArevaUoj  a  Spanish  jurist,  bishop,  counsellor  to  the  king  of 
Castile,  dec.  flourished  14G6.    He  wrote  a  History  of  bpain  in  4  Books,  from  the  ■ 
earliest  times  to  AD.  14G9 ;  some  law  tracts ;  and  Speculum  humanae  vitae  (on 
the  duties  of  all  classes  of  people  as  immortal  heines). 

MexAnder  de  fmola,  called  lartagnus,  a  famous  Italian  jurist,  who  lectured  on 
both  civil  and  canon  law,  with  vast  applause  for  30  years,  at  Pavia,  Ferrara,  and 
Bologna ;  and  died  AD.  1487,  aged  54  ;  leaving  much  esteemed  commentaries  on 
civil  and  canon  law. 

Jacobus  Perezius,  a  Spanish  Augusiinian  monk  and  bishop,  who  died  ii»1491. 
He  wrote  allegorical  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  Canticles,  and  the  Can- 
tica  Oificialia,  and  a  tract  against  the  Jews :  most  of  them  printed  together,  Veniee 
1568. 4lo. 

Petrus  Natalis,  or  de  JiataUbus,  a  Venetian,  and  bishop  in  that  territory,  AD. 
1470.     He  wrote  Historia,  sive  Catalogus  Martyrum  et  Sanctorum ;  often  printed. 

Gabriel  Barlelta,  an  Italian  Dominican  monk,  and  distinguished  preacher,  AD. 
1470.     His  two  volumes  of  sermons  were  printed  1470,  Venice  1585,  8vo.^ 

MartiUf  surnamed  MagisUr,  rector  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbara  at  Paris,  and 
a  celebrated  teacher  of  moral  philosophy  there,  who  died  in  1482,  aged  50.  He 
wrote  Quaestiunes  morales  de  Fortitudme,  (Paris  1489,  Fol.)  ;  de  Temperantia, 
&c. 

Rudolpkus  AgricoUif  born  1442,  near  Groningen;  studied  at  Groningen,  Paris, 
and  in  Italy  ;  became  an  elegant  scholar,  learned  in  Latin,  Gjeck,  and  Hebrew, 
a  sound  theologian,  and  a  good  philosopher.  He  taught  a  few  years  at  Groningen, 
and  then  at  \^)rms,  and  lieidelburg,  where  he  died,  Oct.  1485;  aged  42.  He 
wrote  on  logical  Invention ;  several  orations  and  epistles ;  translations  firom  the 
Greek,  and  comments  on  the  Latin  classics.  Most  of  bis  works  were  printed, 
Cologne  1530.  Fol.     He  opposed  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 

Bartholomew  Platina,  an  Italian ;  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  then  a  man  of  letters, 
employed  by  cardinal  Bessarum^  and  by  ]>ope  Pita  II,  who  gave  him  valuable 
benefices.  Paul  U,  discarded  him,  imprisoned  him,  put  him  to  the  rack,  and 
left  him  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  Sixtus  IV,  raised  him  again  to  honor  and  afflu- 
ence, and  made  him  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library.  He  died  AD.  1481 ;  aced  GO. 
He  wrote  Historia  de  vitis  Pontificum,  (from  the  christian  era,  to  AD.  1471 ;  con- 
tinued by  Onuphrius  Panvinus  to  AD.  1565 :  firequently  printed ;  e.  g.  Cologne 
1611. 4to.)  de  Honesta  voluptate  et  valetudine  Libri  z.  de  (bIso  et  veto  bono  Di- 
alo^i  jii.  de  optimo  cive  Dialogi  ii.  de  naturis  rerum ;  de  vera  nobilitate;  aPane- 
—rric  on  Bessarion  ;  a  number  of  letters,  and  other  tracts ;  all  collected,  Cologne 

»74.  Fol.  besides  several  pieces  published  separately. 

Robert  Flemyngy  an  Englishman,  educated  at  (Jxfbrd,  resided  some  time  at 
Rome,  became  dean  of  Lincoln,  where  he  died.  While  in  Italy,  AD.  1477,  he 
wrote  a  fulsome,  poetic.  Eulogy  on  Sixtus  IV,  in  2  Books,  entitled  Lucnbrationee 
Tiburtinae;  printed,  Rome  1477.  8vo. 

John  RauUny  educated  at  Paris,  president  of  the  college  of  Navarre,  AD.  1481; 
became  a  Clugniacensian  monk,  in  1497;  was  learned  and  pious;  died  at  Paris 
AD.  1501,  aged  71 ;  leaving  many  sermons  and  addresses,  and  55  letters :  pub- 
lished Antwerp,  1612,  6  vol.  4to. 

Mugustinius  Palricius,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Sienna,  and  secretary  to  cardi- 
nal Francis  Picolomini ;  by  whose  direction,  he  composed,  AD.  1480,  a  History 
of  the  councils  of  Basil  and  Florence;  published  in  the  collections  of  councils. 

MaUhaeus  Mareschalcus  de  Bappenheim,  a  German  jurist,  and  canon  of  Augs- 
burg ;  flourished  AD.  1480.     He  wrote   Chronicon  Justrale,  (of  Europe^ftom 
.  AD.  852,  to  1^7.)     Chronicon  Avgustanum^  (of  Augsbuiv,  from  AD.  973,  to 
1104.)  and  Chronicon  Eltoangense,  (from  AD.  1095,  to  147^)  published  by  JFVs- 
heTy  Scriptores  German.  Tom.  i. 

ifermolaus  Barbaras,  a  Venetian  patrician,  born  AD.  1454.  an  elegant  Greek 
and  Latin  tcholar ;  envoy  to  the  pope  in  1491,  who  createa  him  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate  of  Venice.  This  involved  him  and 
bis  whole  family  in  trouble,  in  banishment,  and  confiscation  of  property.    He 
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died  at  Rome  AD.  1494,  aged  59.  He  corrected  mveral  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
claaaics ;  tranilated  some ;  and  wrote  a  number  of  orations,  poems,  and  tracts. 

Baptista  SalvU,  or  de  SaliSj  an  Italian  Franciscan,  AD.  1480.  He  wrote  Sum- 
ma  casuum  conscientiae  ;  usually  called  Baptistiana  ;  printed  Paris  1499. 

Angelus  de  Claixuio^  an  Italian  Franciscan,  vicar  general  of  the  Observants;  a 
distinguished  thcoloeian  and  jurist ;  died,  1495.  He  wrote  Sumrae  casuum  eon- 
acienuac,  (Norirob.  1588.  Fol.)  and  de  Restitutionibus;  and  Arcafidei,  (Compln- 
turn,  1562.  4to.) 

Baptista  TracamaJla^  an  Italian  Franciscan,  resident  at  Louvain,  AD.  1480. 
He  wrote  Summa  casuum  conscientiae;  Paris  1515,  Bvo. 

Bemardinus  AquiUnuBy  an  Italian  Franciscan,  a  learned  jurist,  and  court 
preacher  at  Rome,  AD.  1480.  He  wrote,  besides  sermon.?,  several  tracts  on  prac- 
tical  subjects,  and  on  points  of  canon  law. 

JhUonius  de  Balochoy  or  de  VercelliSf  an  Itnlian  regular  observant  Francis- 
can, and  an  eloquent  preacher,  AD.  1480.  He  leA  several  sermons,  and  reli- 
gious ^cts. 

Bemardinus  Tomitanus,  sumamed  Parvus^  from  his  diminutive  stature;  an 
Italian  Franciscan,  in  high  repute  at  Rome,  eminent  for  piety  and  eloquence. 
He  died  at  Pavia,  Sept.  &,  J 494 ;  leaving  several  Italian  sermons,  and  a  tract, 
de  modo  confitendi. 

Bernardimts  de  Bustis^  an  Italian  Franciscan  preacher,  learned  and  supersti- 
tious. He  died  after  AD.  1500,  leaving  several  series  of  sermons,  and  offices 
iat  the  festivals  of  the  conception  of  Mary,  and  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Robert  CaraceiolvSy  de  IdeiOy  an  Italian  Franciscan  preacher,  of  very  moving 
address.  He  died  AD.  1495,  having  preached  50  years;  and  left  numerous  ser- 
mons; printed,  Venice  1490.  3  vol.  Fol. 

Michael  de  MediolanOj  (or  de  Careano ;  according  to  Wadding^  a  celebrated 
Italian  Franciscan  preacher,  AD.  1480;  who  has  lefl  numerous  printed  ser- 
mons. 

JhutreaSf  a  Dominican,  and  a  cardinal ;  eminent  for  sanctity,  eloquence,  and 
zeal  for  reformation.  Finding  the  pope  and  cardinals  opposed  to  a  reformation 
of  morals,  he  in  1482  applied  to  the  emperor  Frederic  lU,  went  to  Basle,  en- 
deavored to  assemble  a  general  council  tnere ;  was  anathematized  by  the  pope, 
seized,  imprisoned,  and  strangled.  Several  of  his  letters  and  tracts  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  annexed  to  J.  H.  Hottinger's  Historia  Ecclesiost.  Saccul.  xv. 

MarsiUus  Fidnus,  a  Florentine,  patronized  by  Laisrence  de  Medieis.  He  was 
a  good  classic  scholar,  the  great  reviver  of  Platonic  philosophy  ;  a  good  theolo- 
sian,  and,  (after  hearing  Savonarola,)  a  pious  man,  and  good  preacher.  He  died 
AD.  1499 ;  leaving  numerous  works,  illustrative  of  the  classic  authors,  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  and  the  principles  of  sound  piety.  His  Epistles,  in  twelve 
Books,  contain  many  solid  and  devout  essays.  His  collected  works  were  often 
printed,  e.  g.  Paris  1641.  in  two  vol.  Fol. 

Wemerus  RoUwinck  de  Laer,  a  Wostphalian,  and  Carthusian  monk,  at  Co- 
logne; died  AD.  1502;  aged  77.  He  wrote  Fasciculus  Temporum,  erabracinc 
all  the  ancient  Chronicles,  and  coming  down,  (in  different  copies,)  to  AD.  1470| 
1474, 1480;  and  continued,  by  John  UnturiuSf  to  AD.  1514;  in  Fisiorius,  Re- 
rum  Germanicar.  Tom.  ii.*~<le  Westphaliae  situ  et  laudibus;  Quaestiones  xii. 
pro  sacrae  theologiae  studuosis;  and  some  otiier  things. 

Jacobus  Gruytrodius,  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  a  prior  near  Liese,  AD.  1483. 
He  wrote  Speculum  Quintuplex,  Praelatorum,  Subditorum,  Sacerdotum,  Saecu- 
larium  hominum,  et  Senum  (on  the  duties  of  each). 

John  Picus,  prince  of  Mirandula  and  Concordia,  born  1463,  became  a  very- 
finished  scholar,  a  great  linguist,  and  philosopher,  a  great  disputant,  and  then  a 
sober  theologian,  and  at  last  a  humble  and  zealous  christian ;  resigned  his  office, 
retired  from  the  world,  and  was  cut  off  prematurely,  AD.  1401,  aged  3S.  Be- 
sides his  early  disputations,  he  wrote  Precepts  for  a  holy  life  ;  on  the  15th 
Psalm;  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  vanity  of  the  vvorld;  on  the  Lord's 
praver;  epistles,  dec.  all  published,  Basil  1601.  Fol. 

John  TriUiemiusy  or  de  Trittenheim,  near  Treves,  born  in  1462;  educated  at 
Treves  and  Heidelberg;  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  AD.  1484,  presided  over 
the  monastery  of  Spanheim  AD.  1485 — 1505  ;  and  over  tliat  of  Wiirtsburg  from 
1506,  till  bis  death,  AD.  1518.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  reading,  and  a  very  vo- 
laminous  writer.  He  wrote  Chronologia  mystica;  de  origine  gentis  et  regnm 
Francorum  (from  the  year  433  B.  C.  to  AD.  1514.)  Chronicon  Ducum  et  Co- 
mitum  Palatmorum;  Catalogus  scriptorum  Gorman icorum ;  Catalogue  Scripto- 
mn  Ecclosiasticorum,  (a  work  of  much  labor,  embracing  970  articles,)  Chrooi- 
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con  Coenobii  Hirsaugensis ;  Chronicon  MonaBterii  St  JIMartini  SpanbeimenBis ; 
Epistolae  familiarei,  140.  The  preceding  were  pubUalied,  Francf.  1601.  2  vol. 
FoJ.  Some  other  ChroniconA,  sermons,  tracts,  and  letters,  compose  another 
Folio,  printed  at  Mayence  1604.  Other  pieces  appeared,  Cologne  1624.  8vo. 
He  also  wrote  Polyg|raphiae  Libri  vi.  Ste^nographia ;  de  Providentia  Dei ; 
Historia  belli  Bayarici  anno  1504  gesti ;  and  Tractalus  cliymicus. 

Carolua  FemanduSy  of  Bruges,  a  professor  at  Paris,  1486,  and  a  Benedictine 
monk.  He  wrote  de  animi  tranauillitate  Libri  ii.  de  immaculata  B.  Virginia 
conceptione  Lib.  ii.  Collationum  Monasticar.  Libri  iv.  Speculum  dtsciplinae  mo- 
nasticae  ;  de  observat.  regulae  Benediclinae. 

^eUus  ArUofnius  J^ebrissensis^  a  Spaniard,  bom  in  1444,  travelled  in  Italy,  be- 
came a  finished  scholar,  did  much  for  the  cause  of  polite  learning  in  Spain  ;  aid* 
ed  cardinal  XLmenes  in  his  literary  labors ;  wrote  much ;  and  died  at  Alcala, 
AD.  1522;  aged  77.  He  was  a  learned  editor  of  classical  and  religious  works  ; 
wrote  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  AD.  1509;  on  the  War  of  Na- 
varre, AD.  1512:  a  Lexicon  of  civil  law;  a  medical  lexicon;  a  Latin-Spanish^ 
and  Spanish-Latin  Lexicon  ;  a  Latin  Grammar,  and. several  other  things. 

Aurtlius  BrandolinuSj  of  Florence,  a  distin^ished  thooloffian,  poet,  aad 
preacher,  and  at  last,  an  Augustinian  eremite  ;  died  at  Rome  AD.  1498, 

Henry  BebeliiiSj  a  German,  an  elegant  scholar,  poet  laureat,  teacher  of  Belle* 
Lettres  at  Tubingen  AD.  1497.  He  wrote  much,  chiefly  on  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
His  collected  works  were  published,  Strasb.  1613.  Fol. 

GttufridMS  BousarduSf  D.  D.  educated  at  Paris,  chancellor  there,  travelled  in 
Italy,  bishop  of  le  Mans  AD.  1518;  died  there  AD,  1520;  a^ed  81.  He  wfote 
on  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  on  the  mass ;  and  on  the  vii.  penitential  Psalms. 

Donatits  Bossius,  of  Milan,  flourished  AD.  1489.  His  Chronicon  (or  univer- 
sal History,  from  the  creation,  to  his  own  times,)  and  Chronicon  de  episcopis 
et  archiepiscopis  Mediolanensibus,  (to  AD.  1489,)  were  both  printed,  Milan  1492. 
Fol. 

Marcus  .^ntomus  Coeerus  SabeUieuSf  a  schoolmaster  at  Rome,  and  Utino,  his- 
toriographer to  the  state  of  Venice;  died  of  the  venerial  disease,  AD.  1506; 
aged  70.  He  wrote  Rhapsodise  Historiarum,  (flrom  the  creation,  to  AD.  1504,) 
de  Rebus  gestis  Venetorum,  (from  the  founding  of  the  city,  lo  AD.  1487,  in 
thirty-three  Books.)  Exemplorum  Libri  x.  de  Aquileiae  antiouitate  Libri  vi.  de 
Venetae  urbis  situ  Libri  iii.  de  Venetis  magistratibus  Liber ;  oe  Praetoris  officio 
Liber;  de  officio  Scribae  Liber;  Epistolar.  Libri  xii.  besides  orations  and  poems: 
collected,  Basil  1560.  4  vol.  Fol. 

Bonifiuius  Simoneta,  of  Milan,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  abbot  of  Placentiay 
AD.  1490.  He  wrote  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  and  the  History  of 
the  pontiffs,  from  St.  Peter,  to  innocent  VIII.  in  279  letters;  divided  into  vi.  Books. 
Basil  1509.  ' 

Petrus  ApoUonius  CoULatius,  a  presbyter  of  Novara  in  Italy^  probably  lived 
about  AD.  1490.  He  wrote  de  Excidio  Hierosolymorum,  (a  Tito,)  Libn  iv.  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xii.    Some  refer  him  to  the  seventh  century. 

Robert  Onaquinusy  of  Belgium,  educated  at  Paris,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  general  of  his  order  in  1473,  and 
envoy  of  Lewis  XII,  of  France,  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  France ;  died  at  Parie^ 
AD.  1501.  He  wrote  Annales  rerum  Gallicarum,  in  twelve  Books;  on  the  im- 
maculate conception  ;  de  Arte  metrorum  Libri  iii.  orations,  poems,  &c. 

Felimis  SandeuSy  LL.  D.  of  Ferrara,  professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Pisa,  AD. 
1464^1481,  then  praefect  of  the  Rota  at  Rome,  and  bishop  of  Lucca  in  1499 ; 
died  1503.  He  wrote  largely  on  Canon  Law ;  and  an  abridged  History  of  Sici- 
ly.   His  works  in  several  Folios,  were  printed,  Venice  1570. 

John  GeUer  of  Kaysersburff^  born  AD.  1445,  educated  at  Friburg  and  Basil ; 
an  eminent  preacher,  and  religious  man.  He  preached  at  Friburg,  Wiirtsbarg, 
and  for  30  years  at  Strasburg,  where  ho  died  in  1510.  His  numerous  sermons 
are  excellent,  for  the  day,  and  have  been  fVequently  printed.  See  a  critique 
upon  them,  with  his  biography,  in  £mmon*s  Geschichte  der  Homiletik,  Crottinff. 
1604.  p.  217—268.  '  » 

John  Rewhlinj  in  Latin  CapniOy  born  in  Swabia,  Jan.  1st.  1454,  educated  at 
Baden,  Paris,  Basil,  and  Aurleans;  and  retired  to  Germany  in  1481,  a  finished 
scholar.  He  next  accompanied  the  count  of  Wirtemburg  to  Rome ;  and  return- 
ing, was  sent  envoy  to  the  imperial  court.  Here  he  studied  Hebrew,  under  a 
Jew;  but  perfected  himself  in  that  language  at  Rome.  He  was  an  elegant  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  fine  arts  in  Crermany;  likewise 
learned  in  the  Hebrew,  and  a  great  promoter  of  Hebrew  learning.    His  censures 
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of  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  clei^y.  drew  on  htm  their  penecntioa. 
They  attacked  hitn,  ag  being  inclined  to  Judaiem,  and  also  as  one  poisoned  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets.  He  oppoeed  them  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm  ;  particular- 
ly in  his  two  books  of  Letters  of  Obscure  Men.  The  quarrel  became  serious; 
but  at  length  was  merged  in  that  greater  contest  between  the  Romanists  anjd  Pro- 
testants. He  wrote  de  Arte  Cabbalistica  Libri  iii.  de  Verbo  mirifico  Libri  iu.  (on 
the  absurdities  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Christian  philosophy,)  a  Veision  of  the 


language ;  on  the  accents  and  orthography  of  Hebrew ;  Obscurorum  Virorum  ad 
Ortuinum  Gratium  Epistolanim  Libri  ii.  and  a  fewo  ther  things. 

Jacobus  fVimphdingiuSt  born  in  Alsace,  AD.  1449,  studied  theology  at  Fri- 
burg,  Basil,  ErUirth,  and  Heidleburg;  became  an  eloquent  preacher;  settled  at 
Spire  AD.  1494 ;  and  after  several  ^ears,  removed  to  Heidleburg,  where  be 
wrote  and  instructed  youth.  He  died  AD.  1528;  aged  80.  He  was  a  pious 
man,  and  labored  for  a  reformation  of  morals ;  but  shuddered  at  the  concussion* 
produced  by  the  reformers.  He  wrote  many  historical,  devotional,  and  literary 
pieces ;  which  were  published  separately. 

OUver  Maillardf  of  Paris,  a  Franciscan,  general  of  his  order,  and  a  noted  preach- 
er ;  died  AD.  1502.    He  published  his  sermons  and  tracts,  Lyons,  1499.  Fol. 

AnUmius  BoT^nius,  an  Italian,  a  fine  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  highly  esteemed 
by  MaUkias  Corvinus  king  of  Hungary*  by  whose  suggestion  he  wrote  Rerum 
Hungaricarum  Libri  xlv.  (a  History  of  Hungary,  from  the  earliest  Umes,  to  AD. 
1495.)  repeatedly  printed  ;  e.  g.  Hanover  1606.  Fol. 

John  Jtfvian  PojUanuSf  born  in  Umbria,  spent  his  life  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
where  be  became  epistolary  secretary  to  the  king;  and  died,  1503;  agea  78. 
He  was  a  fine  Latin  scholar,  and  a  poet,  orator,  and  historian ;  but  exceedingly 
sarcastic,  and  rather  a  pagan  than  christian  moralist.  He  wrote  largely  on  par- 
ticular virtues  and  vices;  de  sermone  Libri  vi.  de  hello  Ncapolitano  (between 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  John  Duke  of  Angers)  Libri  vi.  some  dialogues ;  and  nu- 
merous poems  ;  all  collected,  Basil  1556.  in  iv.  vol.  8vo. 

^tieolaus  SimaniSf  a  Carmelite  monk  of  Haerlem,  who  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  AD.  1511.  He  wrote  sermons ;  on  Canon  Law;  and  on  the  power  of  the 
popes,  and  counsels. 

James  Sprenger,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Cologne,  provincial  of  his  order,  AD. 
1495,  inquisitor  general  for  Germany.  He  wrote  Malleum  Maleficarum  (against 
witchcraft)  in  three  Books  ;  Francf.  1580.  8vo. 

John  JVaudeniSf  LL.  D.  professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Tubingen,  flourished  AD. 
1500.  He  wrote  Chronicon  universale,  (from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1500,)  en- 
larged and  revised  by  Meiancthon;  often  published. 

The  preceding  writers  belong  to  the  15th  century.  The  following,  of  the  16th 
century,  and  berore  Luther ,  are  inserted,  to  make  tne  list  reach  to  the  time  of  the 
reformation. 

JoAn  Ludovictis  ViveSj  born  in  Spain,  studied  there,  and  at  Paris  and  Lonvain. 
In  the  latter  place,  be  became  an  elegant  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  a  teach- 
er of  the  liberal  arts.  He  aided  Erasmus  in  editing  the  fathers,  and  commented 
on  Augusdru's  Civiias  Dei ;  went  to  England,  to  be  tutor  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII,  returned,  and  lived  at  Bruges,  till  his  death,  AD.  1537.  He  wrote 
much  on  education,  on  the  classics,  and  on  devotional  subjects ;  collected,  Basil 
1555.  ii.  vol.  Fol. 

John  Ludovieus  VivaldMS,  a  Dominican,  born  in  Piedmont,  bishop  in  Dal- 
matia,  AD.  1519.  He  wrote  several  tracts  on  experimental  religion,  printed 
Lyons  1558. 

Baptista  Mantuanus,  of  Spanish  extract,  bom  in  Mantua,  Italy,  AD.  1448,  be- 
came a  Carmelite;  general  of  his  order.  AD.  1513;  died  in  1516,  aged  68;  a 
prolific  poet,  biographer  of  saints,  and  religious  writer.  His  works  were  printed, 
Antwerp  1576,  iv.  vol.  8vo. 

Peter  Martyr  Angleritts,  bom  at  Milan,  went  to  Spain  AD.  1487,  served  the 
king  in  variQus  offices;  was  sent  envoy  to  the  Sultan  of  Efjrpt  AD.  1501 ;  and 
died  after  AD.  1525.  He  wrote  de  Navigatione  Oceani  Libri  xxx.  (describiog 
Columbus'  recent  discoveries,  written  AD.  1502.}  Paris  1587.  8vo.  de  legatione 
sua  Baby lonica  Libri  iii.  (printed  with  the  preceding.)  Epistolanim  Libri  xxxviii. 
(nearly  a  complete  hi8U>ry  of  ^Europe,  from  1488,  to  1526,  in  813  Letters,)  Am- 
■terd.  1670.  Fol. 

Pelbartus  OsvaUMtSytL  Hungarian  Franciscan,  flourished  AD.  1501.    He  wrote 
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Aureum  8.  Theologiae  Rosarium,  juita  iv.  SenteDtiarum  libros,  (Hagenoae  1506. 
ii.  Tol.  Fol.)  and  many  sermona,  printed  at  different  times. 

John  Meder,  a  Grerman  Franciscan;  preacher  at  Basil  AD.  1501.  He  wrote 
aarmons  for  the  year,  on  the  parable  of  the  prodical  sod  ;  Paris  1511.  8vo. 

Mauritius  de  Portu  Fildaeusy  of  Irish  bi  rth  ^  his  Irish  name  was  OphUila.  From 
his  early  childhood  he  lived  about  40  years  in  Italy ;  was  a  Franciscan,  and 
taugftt  theology  at  Pavia ;  flourished  AD.  1501.  Pope  Jv/titf  11,  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.  He  was  at  the  Lateran  council  in  1513;  and  died  AD.  1514, 
not  quite  50  years  old.  He  was  a  distinguished  theologian,  of  the  school  o{  Seo^ 
tus;  whose  principles  he  illustrated  in  a  series  of  works. 

Meolaus  Dianysii,  or  <U  J^yse,  a  French  Franciscan,  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Rouen,  and  provincial  of  his  order,  AD.  1501 ;  died  at  Rouen  AD.  1509;  wrote 
Resohuio  Tneologorum,  or  comments  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences;  and  ma- 
ny sermons. 

James  Mmaitij  a  French  scholastic  divine  of  Paris,  a  Scotist,  and  defender  of 
the  superiority  of  councils  over  popes;  a  lecturer  on  dialectics,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  in  the  college  of  Navarre ;  flourished  in  1602,  and  died  in  1515.  His 
lectures  were  published,  also  tracts  on  morals,  on  the  authority  of  councils,  reply 
to  cardinal  Cajetan,  &c.  Paris  1516. 

Finns  Hadrianus,  an  Italian  of  Ferrara,  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  duke. 
In  1503,  being  then  in  years,  he  wrote  Flagellns  adversus  Judaeos,  Libris  ix. 
printed,  Venice  1538.  4to. 

Albert  CrantSj  born  at  Hamburs,  doctor  of  Canon  Law  and  theology,  AD. 
1490;  rector  of  the  university  of  Rostoch,  dean  of  Hamburg;  died  Decern.  7,. 
1517.  He  ardently  desired  a  reformation  of  the  church  ;  but  despairing  of  it, 
used  to  sa^  to  Lut/ur :  **  Brother,  brother,  co  to  your  cell,  and  say ;  **  The  Lord 
be  merciful."  He  wrote  Metropolis,  (a  History  of  the  Grerman  chorches,  es- 
pecially in  S^axony,  founded  in  the  age  of  Charlema|(ne^  Cologne  1574.  8vo. 
Historiae  Saxonicae  Libri  xiii.  Francf.  1575.  Historiae  Vandalicae  Libri  xir. 
FrauQf.  1575.  Chronicon  gentium  SeptentrionaJium  (Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,)  Francf.  1275.  All  these  are  prohibited  by  the  Index  expurgatorius, 
till  purged  of  their  heresy . 

John  SteUOf  a  Venetian  priest,  wrote  in  the  year  1505,  Commentarium  de  vita 
et  moribos  pontificum  Romanorum ;  from  St.  Peter  to  AD.  1505,  printed  Venice 
1507,  and  1650,  24mo.     He  dared  not  tell  all  he  knew. 

Damianus  Crassus,  a  Dominican  of  Lombardy,  published  AD.  1506,  a  prolix 
commentary  on  Job ;  with  several  theological  essays.     He  died  AD.  1516. 

Francis  XimeneSfB,  Spaniard,  nobly  bom  at  Alcala,  AD.  1437,  and  well  educa- 
ted for  the  ministry,  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca.  After  visiting  Italy,  and  filling 
some  minor  ecclesiastical  oflices,  he  forsook  the  world,  became  a  Franciscan 
monk  at  Toledo,  retired  to  a  sequestered  spot;  became  on  abbot,  confessor  t& 
qneen  Isabella  in  1492,  provincial  of  his  order,  archbishop  of  Toledo  AD.  1496^ 
high  chancellor  of  the  empire,  inquisitor  general  of  Spain ;  founded  the  universi- 
ty of  Alcala  (Complutum)  m  1500 ;  was  regent  of  the  prince,  and  protector  of  the 
empire  in  1506;  cardinal  in  1507;  ruled  all  Spain  from  AD.  1515;  and  died  7th 
Novem.  1517;  aged  80.  He  was  learned,  and  a  great  promoter  of  learning;  an 
austere  monk,  a  sound  catholic,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  benefactor  of  his  coun- 
try. His  great  work,  was  the  Complutensian  polyglot  Bible,  in  vi.  vol.  Fol. 
printed  at  Alcala  (Coroplutum)  AD.  1501 — 1515;  on  which  he  expended  50,000 
crowns,  employed  a  great  number  of  the  best  scholars,  and  had  toe  best  manu- 
scripts from  the  Vatican  library. 

Mfhonsus  Zamora^  a  Spanish  Jew,  and  rabbi,  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
employed  by  cardinal  Ximenes  on  his  Polyglot  Bible.  He  flourished  AD.  1506. 
He  was  the  chief  writer  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Polyglot,  containing  the  Ap- 
paratus for  understanding  the  Hebrew  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  also  wrote  another  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  concise  Lexicon,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  Hebrew  points ;  together  with  a  letter  to  the  Jews ;  all  printed  at  Alcala, 
1526. 4to. 

Pkilmus  DeduSf  LL.  D.  a  famous  Italian  professor  of  Canon  Law,  at  Pisa,  and 
other  places ;  who  died  AD.  1535;  aged  above  80.  In  1511,  he  gave  an  opinion, 
that  a  general  council  may  bo  called  without  the  consent  of  the  pope ;  an  opinion 
which  he  defended  at  lensth.  He  wrote  also  extensive  commentaries  on  Canon 
Law,  which  were  printed. 

Tkomas  RadinuSj  called  TodiscuSf  an  Italian  Dominican,  of  Placenza ;  an  acute 
theologian,  and  a  distinguished  poet  and  orator ;  flourished  AD.  1510.    He  wrote 
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de  Pulchritiidine  animae;  Abytius  Sideralis ;  an  Ora^n  against  Z.iit4er ;  and 
another  against  Mtlanetkan.  . 

Cyprianus  Benetus,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  profesaor  of  theology  at  Paris,  AD. 
1511.  He  wrote  several  tracts  respecting  the  papal  power;  and  some  other 
thinss. 

Marcus  VigeruSy  a  Ligurian  Dominican,  professor  of  theology  at  Padua  and 
Rome,  bishop  of  Sinigaglia,  and  a  cardinal  :  died  AD.  1516 ;  aged  70.  He 
wrote  various  treatises  respecting  the  death  of  Christ;  printed  Douay  1607.  two 
vol. 

John  JIveniinuSy  born  in  Bavaria  AD.  1466,  studied  at  Incnistadt,  and  Paris; 
became  a  finished  scholar  ;  taught  the  classics  at  Vienna,  Ingolstadt,  and  Munich; 
intimate  with  Erasmus.  At  the  instigation  and  expense  of  the  princes  of  Ba- 
varia, he  wrote  Annates  Boiorum  Libris  vii.  (from  the  earliest  times,  to  AD.  1460.) 
Ingolst.  1554.  Fol.  and  enlarged,  Basil  1580.  Fol.  He  died  AD.  1534 ;  aged 
68.  His  Annals  are  prohibited  by  the  Indei  expurgatorius,  till  purged  of  their 
heresies. 

Peter  Galatinus,  an  Italian  converted  Jew,  a  FraDciscan,  doctor  of  theolocTy 
and  Apostolic  poenitentiary ;  flourished  AD.  1516 ;  died  after  AD.  1532.  He 
wrote  a  Dialogue,  between  Galatinus,  Capnio,  and  Hocstratus,  entitled  Opus  de 
Arcanis  Catholicae  Veritatis  ;  chiefly  borrowed  from  Raiymund  Martim'g  Pogio 
Fidei ;  printed  often ;  e.g.  Francf.  1673.  Fol.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  in, 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Corrupt  state  of  religion. — $  2.  Witnesses  for  the  truth  every  where.— 
§  3.  Commotions  in  E^bemia.— -S  4.  Tb^  Hussite  war.  Its  conductors. — 
I  5.  The  Calixtines. — §  6.  The  Taborites. — §  7.  The  Bohemian  commotiona 
terminated.~§  8.  Expositors  of  the  scriptuies. — §  9.  The  dogmatic  and  morsl 
theoJogians  much  disliked. — §  10.  Esjpecially  by  the  well  educated. — §11.  And 
by  the  Mystics. — 12.  Polemic  theology. — §  J 3.  Schism  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  not  yet  healed. — §  14.  Controversies  among  the  Latins. 

§1.  That  the  public  religion  of  the  Latins,  oo  longer  contained 
any  thing  to  recommend  it  to  the  esteem  of  the  pious  and  well  dis- 
posedy  is  a  fact  so  well  attested,  that  even  those  who  have  the 
strongest  inclination,  dare  not  deny  it.  And  among  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  the  state  of  religion  was  not  much  better.  Nearly 
the  whole  worship  of  God,  consisted  in  cerismonies ;  and  those  in 
a  great  measure  puerile  and  silly.  The  sermons  that  were  occa- 
sionally addressed  to  the  people,  were  not  only  destitute  of 
taste  and  good  sense,  but  also  of  religion  and  piety ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  were  stuffed  with  fables,  and  nauseous  fictions.(l)  And 
he  was  accounted  a  well  informed  and  pious  christian,  among  the 
Latins,  who  reverenced  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  head  of  that 
bodv,  the  Roman  pontiff;  who  secured  the  favors  of  the  saints, 
by  frequent  o&rings  to  them,  that  is,  to  their  temples,  and  to  the 

{riests ;  who  attended  the  stated  rights  and  ceremonies  ;  and  who 
ad  moreover,  money  enough  to  buy  remission  of  sms  from  the 
Romish  venders.  If  beyond  this,  a  person  now  and  then  practi- 
sed some  severity  towards  his  body,  he  was  accounted  emmently 
a  child  of  God.  Very  few  were  able  and  disposed^  to  acquire 
just  views  of  religion,  to  bring  their  hearts  to  accord  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  and  to  make  the  holy  scriptures  their  counsellor ; 
and  those  who  did  so,  with  difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives. 

§  2.  This  most  wretched  state  of  things  was  seen,  by  wise  and 
religious  persons,  m  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  West ;  and  they 
endeavored  to  alleviate  the  evil,  though  in  different  ways,  hk 
England  and  Scotland,  the  followers  of  Wickliffej  who  were  bran- 
ded with  the  odious  name  of  Lolhards^  continued  to  censure  the 
decisions  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  conduct  of  the  c]ergy.(2)  The 
Waidentesj  though  oppressed  and  persecuted  on  all  sides,  did  not 
cease  to  proclaim  aloud,  from  their  remote  vallies  and  biding 
places,  that  succor  must  be  affi>rded  to  religion  and  piety,  jaow 
almost  extinct.     Even  in  Italy  itself,  Jerome  Savonarola  among 

(1)  [For  a  full  account  of  the  preachers,  and  the  subjects  and  mod«f  ofpreAoh- 
iog  in  this  century,  see  C.  F.  Ammon's  Geachichte  der  Homiletik,  vol.  i.  Got- 
tJnjK.  1804.  8vo.  also  with  the  title  Gesch.  der  praktischen  Theologie.     Tr.] 

(2)  See  Dav.  Wilkin's  Concilia  magnae  Britann.  et  Hiberniae,  Tom.  iv.  AiUh. 
Wood's  Antiq.  Ozon.  Tom.  i.  p.  209,  204  &c. 
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oUiers,  asserted  that  Rome  was  a  second  Babylon  ;  and  bad  many  to 
support  him.  But  as  most  of  the  priests,  together  with  the  monks, 
well  understood  that  every  diminution  of  the  public  ignorance, 
superstition  and  folly,  would  prove  an  equal  detraction  from  their 
emoluments  and  honors,  they  strenuously  opposed  all  reformation; 
and  by  fire  and  sword,  enjoined  silence  and  inaction  on  these 
troublesome  censors.  ^ 

^  3.  The  religious  dissensions  and  controveries  in  Bohemia, 
which  originated  from  John  Huss  and  Jacobelltu  de  Misa^  broke 
out  into  a  fierce  and  deadly  war,  after  the  lamentable  death  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at  Constance.  The  friends  of  Huss 
and  defenders  of  the  [sacramental]  cup,  being  variously  persecu- 
ted by  the  adherents  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  selected  a  high  and 
rugged  mountain  in  the  district  of  Bechin,  where  they  held  their 
religious  meetings,  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper  in  both  ele-- 
mtnts.  This  mountain,  they  called  Tabor  from  the  tents  under 
which  they  first  lived  there,  and  afterwards  adorned  with  fortifica- 
tions and  a  regular  city.  And  now  proceeding  further,  they  put 
themselves  under  Nicholas  of  Hussinetz,  lord  of  the  place  where 
Huss  was  born,  and  the  celebrated  John  Ziska^  a  knight  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  a  man  of  great  valor ;  that  under  these  leaders  they 
n>igfat  avenge  the  death  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome^  upon  the 
friends  of  the  Roman  pontifi*,  and  obtain  tlie  liberty  of  worshipping 
God  in  a  different  manner  from  that  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of 
the  Romish  church.  Nicholas  died  in  the  year  1420,  and  left 
Ziska  alone  to  command  this  continually  augmenting  company. 
In  the  first  conflicts,  and  at  the  commencement  of  greater  evils, 
AD.  1419,  the  Bohemian  king  and  emperor,  Wencedaus^  was  re- 
moved by  death. 

^4.  His  successor,  the  emperor  S>igtVmtcfu{,' employed  edicts, 
arms,  and  penal  statutes,  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close  ;  and  he  put 
many  of  the  Hussites  to  a  miserable  death.  Hence,  in  theyear  14iM), 
the  Bohemians  revolted  from  him,  and  under  John  Ziska  made 
war  upon  him.  This  Ziska^  though  blind,  so  managed  the  war, 
as  to  render  his  very  name  terrible  to  his  foes.  On  the  d^ath  of 
Ziska,  AD.  1424,  a  large  part  of  the  Hussites  chose  Procoptus 
Rtisa  for  their  leader :  who  was  likewise  an  energetic  man,  and 
successfully  managed  the  cause  of  his  party.  On  both  sides,  ma- 
ny things  were  done  ferociously,  and  cruelly,  and  which  were  al- 
together inhuman.  For  the  combatants,  though  they  differed  in 
most  of  their  opinions  in  regard  to  religion  and  religious  worship, 
yet  both  held  the  common  principle,  that  the  enemies  of  true  reB- 

tion  might  justly  be  assailed  with  arms,  and  be  extirpated  with 
re  and  sword.  The  Bohemians  in  particular,  who  contended 
that  Hussh^d  been  unjustly  committed  to  the  flames  at  Constance, 
still  admitted,  in  general,  that  corruptors  of  religion  and  heretics, 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  capital  punishments :  Huss  however,  they 
maintained,  was  no  heretic.     In  this  war,  there   was  on   both 
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sides  so  great  ferocity,  that  it  is  difScult  to  say,  which  exceeded 
io  cruelty,  and  in  the  multitude  of  abominable  deeds. 

^  5.  All  the  avengers  of  the  death  of  Hussj  were  in  harmony,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war ;  at  least  they  had  the  same  views,  and 
made  the  same  demands.  But  when  their  number  wus  increased, 
and  multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  persons  joined  their  standard,  great  dis- 
sension arose  among  them,  on  many  points  ;  and  in  the  year  1420, 
this  produced  an  open  schism,  dividing  the  body  into  two  principal 
factions,  the  Calixtines^  and  the  Taborites.  The  former,  or 
CalixtineSy  who  derived  their  name  from  the  cup  (calix)j  which 
they  wished  to  have  restored  in  the  eucharist,  were  of  more  mod- 
erate views,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  the  old  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  overturned,  or  the  religion  of  their  progen- 
hors  changed.  All  that  they  required,  was  comprehended  ia 
these  four  wishes : — (1)  that  the  word  of  God  might  be  preached 
in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  to  the  people: — (II)  that  the  sacred 
supper  might  be  administered  in  both  the  ehmewts : — (111)  that  the 
clergy  might  be  recalled  from  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power,  to 
a  life  and  conduct  becoming  the  successors  of  the  apostles  :— 
(IV)  that  the  greater  or  mortal  sins  might  be  duly  punished. 
Yet  those  who  confined  themselves  within  these  limits,  w«re  not 
free  from  disagreements.  In  particular,  there  was  a  great  contesl 
among  them,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  For  James  de  MtMy 
the  author  of  the  doctrine  that  the  sacred  supper  should  be  admin- 
istered in  both  kinds,  maintained  that  the  sacramental  elements 
should  be  presented  to  infants ;  and  many  followed  his  views : 
but  others  were  for  refusing  infants  the  sacred  supper. (3) 

§  6.  The  Taboriiesj  who  derived  their  name  from  mount  3\i- 
boTy  made  far  more  extensive  demands.  For  they  would  have 
religion,  and  ibe  government  of  the  church,  both  restored  to  their 
original  simplicitv ;  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  put  down;  and  the 
Romish  form  of  worship,  abolished :  in  short,  they  wished  for 
an  entirely  new  church,  and  commonwealth,  in  which  Christ  him- 
self should  reign,  and  every  thing  be  conducted  according  to  di- 
vine dictation.  In  this,  their  principal  teachers,  Martin  Loquis^ 
a  Moravian,  and  his  associates,  were  so  extravagant,  as  to  indulee 
themselves  in  fanatical  dreams,  and  to  disseminate  and  teach  pub- 
licly, that  Jesus  Christ  was  about  to  descend,  to  purge  away  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  other  sim- 
ilar fictions.  On  this  party  alone,  faU  all  the  horrid  deeds,  the 
murders,  plunderings,  and  burnings,  which  have  been  charged  up- 
on the  Hussites,  and  upon  their  leaders,  Ziska  and  Proeapius. 
At  least,  a  great  portion  of  this  class  had  imbibed  ferocious  senti- 
ments, and  breathed  nothing  but  war  and  blood,  against  their  ene- 
mies.(4) 

(3)  See  Byziniu3y  Diariutn  Hussiticum^.  130  Ac. 

(4)  I  will  here  tronaeribe  some  of  the  Tabotite  sentiments,  which  Lamr,  Byxi* 
nius  hfis  faithfully  stated,  in  his  Diarium  Hnsdticaro,  p.  803  4k/c,    "  All  tlMOf- 
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^  7.  The  council  of  Basil,  AD.  1433,  attempted  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dreadful  war  in  Bohemia }  and  for  this  purpose  invited  the 
Bohemians  to  the   council.     They  appeared   by   their  envoys ; 
among  whom  their  general  Procopiut  was  one. (5)     But  aner 
much  discussion,  the  Bohemians  returned    home,  nothing  being 
accomplished.     The    Calixtines  were  not  averse  from  peace : 
but  the  Tahorites  could  not  be  moved  at  all  to  yield.     Afterwards, 
Aeneas  Sylvius,  who,  with  others,  was  sent  by  the  council  into 
Bohemia,  managed  the  matter  more  successfully.     For  bv  grant- 
ing the  use  of  the  cup  to  the  Calixtines,  which  was  the  chief  ob* 
ject  of  their  wishes,  he  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  pontiff! 
But  with  the  other  party,  the  Taborites,  neither  the  shrewdness 
and  eloquence  o(  Sylvius,  nor  the  numberless  menaces,  su&rings, 
and  persecutions,  to  which  they  were  afterwards  exposed,  could 
avail  any  thing.     From  this  time,  however,  they  regulated  both 
their  religion  and  their  discipline,  more  discreetly  and  suitably ; 
abandoned  war ;  discarded  those  tenets  which  were  at  variance 
with  genuine  Christianity ;  and  rejected  and  excluded  all  those  who 
were  either  beside  themselves,  or  of  base  lives  and  ^K>nduct.(6) 
These  are  those  Bohemian  Brethren,  or  as  they  were  called  by 
their  enemies,  Pieeards,  i.  e.  Beghards,  who   at  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  entered  into  alKance  with  Luther  and  his  associates, 

)KM6ri  of  Ckrist'i  law  ought  to  perish  with  the  leveo  last  plagues,  to  inflict  which 
the  fiuthfal  are  to  be  called  forth .  In  this  time  of  vengeance ,  Christ  is  not  to  be  imi- 
tated in  his  mildness  and  pity,  towards  those  sinners,  but  in  his  zeal,  and  fury,  and 
jost  retribution.  In  this  time  of  vengeHuce,  every  believer,  even  a  preebyter,  howev- 
er spiritual,  is  aeenrsedy  if  he  uitkhMshis  material  swordfr&m  th$  Hooaqf  the  mdver- 
sanes  of  Christ's  law ;  for  he  aught  to  toash  and  sanctify  his  hands ^  in  their  blood.'* 
From  men  of  snch  sentiments,  who  could  expect  any  thing  of  equitj,  justice,  or 
kindness  f — On  this  most  calamitous  war,  besides  the  ancient  writers,  5^ei«tf, 
TheobalduMf  Cochiaeus,  and  others,  Janus  Lenfant  has  written  an  appropriata 
work ;  Histolre  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites,  Amsterd.  1731,  2  vol.  4 to.  But  to  this 
ahoald  be  added,  a  work  that  Let^ant  did  not  consult,  Laar.  Byzinius,  Diariam 
belli  Husaitici ;  a  tract  written  with  great  fidelity,  and  jiublished,  though  rontila- 
ted,  by  Jo.  Petor  a  Ladswisr,  in  bis  Reliquiae  Manuscriptor.  Tom.  vi.  and  alao 
Ssausobre'i  Supplement  k  V  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites  ^"Laoaanne  1745. 
4to. 

(6)  [The  Bohemians  appeared  at  Constance,  300  men  on  horseback  ;  amoag 
whom  were,  besides  Procomus^  William  Cosca,  John  RoekyxanvSy  a  Calixtina 
priest,  Meholas  CroZoect&r,  a  Taborite  priest,  and  Pe*er  Anglicus.  In  the  name  of 
their  oountrymen,  they  proposed  the  four  following  articles. — (I)  Whoever  would 
be  saved,  must  receive  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds. — (II)  Temporal  aathority  ia 
forbidden  to  the  clergy,  by  the  divine  law. — (III)  The  preaching  of  the  word  of 
God,  should  be  free  to  every  man. — (IV)  Public  crimes  must  by  no  means  go  un- 
punished. On  these  points,  four  Bohemian  divines,  and  four  members  of  the 
council,  disputed  for  50  days.  Their  speeches  may  be  peon  in  liardmns  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  viii.  p.  1655  &c.  The  council  answered  their  demands  so  equivo- 
cally, that  they  deemed  it  expedient,  to  break  off*  the  negotiation,  and  return 
home.    6dU.] 

(0)  See  Adrian.  RegenvolsciuSy  Historia  Eccler.  provinciar.  Slavonicar.  Lib.  ii. 
cap.  8.  p.  165.  Joach.  CameroriuSy  Historica  narrotio  de  fratrurn  ecclesiis  in  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  et  Polonia,  Heidelb.  1605.  4to.  Jo.  LasitiuSj  Historia  fratnim 
Bohemicorum ;  which  I  have  before  me  in  manuscript :  (he  8th  Book  of  it,  was 
f»rinted  at  Amsterd.  1649.  8vo.  [See  also  Jo.  Theo.  Eisner's  Dissertations,  rela- 
tive to  the  creed,  tbe  usages,  and  the  history  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren ;  in 
ZVni.  GerdeSf  Miacellanea  Gioningana,  Tom.  vi.  vii.  and  viii.     TV.] 
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and  whose  posterity  still  exist  in  Poland  and  in  some  otlier  coun- 
tries. 

^  8.  In  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  volume,  whom 
this  age  produced  in  abundance,  there  is  nothing  to  be  commend* 
ed,  except  their  good  intentions.  Those  who  relied  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  did  not  plunder  from  the  writings  of  their  pre- 
decessors, amused,  or  rather  beguiled  their  readers,  with  what 
were  called  mysticidf  anagogicalj  and  ailegorical  contemplations. 
At  the  head  of  all  the  interpreters,  stood  Mphonsut  Tostatuiy 
bishop  of  Avila ;  whose  ponderous  volumes  on  the  holy  scriptures 
are  extant,  but  contain  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  prodigious 
amount  of  book.  Laurentius  Valla^  by  his  little  booK  of  critical  and 
grammatical  JVb^ef  an  the  New  Te$tament^  did  more  for  the  cause 
of  sacred  literature  ;  for  he  there  shewed  subsequent  interpreters, 
how  to  remove  the  difSculties,  that  attend  the  reading  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  add  here,  that 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  in  France,  Italy,  Germa- 
ny, and  Britain,  the  holy  scriptures  were  translated  into  the  ver- 
nacular languages :  which  portended  a  great  change  in  the  pre- 
vailing religion,  and  a  reformation  of  it,  from  the  sources  of  reli- 
gious knowledge. 

%9.  In  the  theological  schools,  those  almost  exclusively  rmgn- 
ed,  who  loaded  the  memory  with  dialectical  terms  and  distmctions^ 
in  order  to  dispute  in  a  regular  manner  on  divine  subiects ;  which, 
however,  they  did  not  understand.^  Very  few  remamed  of  those^ 
who  were  bclined  to  demonstrate  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
religion,  by  the  declarations  of  the  sacred  volume  and  of  the 
ancient  divines.  Yet  there  were  wise  "and  learned  men»  who  did 
not  fail  to  discern  the  faults  of  the  prevalent  mode  of  teaching  ; 
and  who  pronounced  it  destructive  to  religion  and  piety.  Hence 
various  plans  were  formed,  by  different  persons,  for  either  abol- 
ishmg  or  reforming  it :  and  the  scholastics  had  no  small  number 
of  enemies.  The  mystics,  of  whom  we  are  presently  to  speak, 
were  of  opinion  t^at  all  this  kind  of  wisdom  ought  to  be  banish- 
ed from  the  christian  church.  Others,  who  were  more  moderate, 
thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  wholly  suppressed,  but  that  vain 
and  idle  questions  should  be  excluded,  the  delirious  rage  for 
wrangling  and  disputation  be  restrained,  and  the  scholastic  subtlety 
be  seasoned  and  tempered  with  the  mystic  simplicity.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  great  John  Oer$onj  who  is  known  to  have  been  . 
assiduous  in  correcting  the  faults  of  the  scholastic  tribe.(7)  Of 
the  same  opinion  was  N\chola$  Ctuanui^  whose  tract  on  learned 
ignorance  is  still  extant :  and  likewise  Peter  deMUaeo,  SofHNia- 

rolof  and  others. 

* 

(7)  Rick.  Simon's  Lettrat  choieies,  Tome  ii.  p.  969.  and  Critiqao  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  EccIm.  par  M.  isi  Pin^  Tome  i.  p.  491.    Jac.  THomasius  fihigines  Histor. 

Shiloe.  p.  56.  aod  etpeciallj,  John  OerMan*s  Methodus  Tbeologiam  studendi ;  in 
9.  LauKoi's  Historia  Gymnaait  Nayarreni,  in  bis  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  Pt.  i.  p.  330 
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§  10.  The  restorers  of  the  belles  lettres  and  elegant  composi- 
tion, were  no  less  hostile  to  the  wrangling  tribe.  Yet  they  did  not 
all  possess  the  same  views.  For  some  of  them  treated  the  disci- 
pline of  the  schools,  with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  thought  it 
deserved  to  be  banished  altogether,  as  being  nugatory,  and  perni- 
cious to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  But  others  thought,  it  might 
indeed  be  suffered  to  exist,  but  that  it  ought  to  he  exhibited  with 
the  charms  of  eloquence  and  a  purer  diction.  Of  this  class  was 
Paul  Corienus,  who  composed  a  splendid  work  on  the  Sentences; 
in  which,  as  he  says,  he  united  eloquence  with  theology,  and  ex- 
plained the  principal  suhtilties  of  the  scholastics  in  a  polished  style 
of  composition. (8)  But  the  designs  of  all  these  persons,  were 
resisted,  by  the  very  powerful  influence  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  ;  who  excelled  in  this  species  of  learning,  and  who 
would  not  suffer  the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  wrangling  and  dis- 
puting, to  become  tarnished. 

§11.  While  the  scholastics  were  thus  sinking  in  the  estimation 
of  men  of  genius,  the  mystics  were  gaining  strength,  and  obtain- 
ing many  friends  and  supporters.  And  there  were  among  them 
several  excellent  men,  who  can  be  taxed  with  but  few  of  the 
faults  of  that  kind  of  doctrine  which  they  followed  ;  such  as 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  author  of  the  Theologia  Germanica^  which 
wasct>mmended  by  Luther  himself;  also  Laur.  Justinianus,  Je^ 
rome  Savonarola,  and  others.  Yet  there  were  other  mystics,  as 
Vincent  Ferreriue,  Henry  Harphius^  and  Bernhardin  of  Sienna, 
in  whom  we  must  carefully  separate  from  the  precepts  of  divine 
wisdom,  such  things  as  they  derived  from  an  over  excited  imagi- 
nation, and  from  that  Dtonysius  whom  all  the  mystics  held  in 
reverence.  The  mystics  were  aided  against  the  attacks  of  the 
dialecticians,  partly  by  the  Platonists,  who  were  now  in  high  cred- 
it in  several  places,  and  partly  by  certain  wise  and  religious  men, 
who  were  themselves  ornaments  to  the  schools.  For  the  former 
extolled  Dionysius,  as  being  of  their  way  of  thinking  ;  and  some 
«ven  commented  upon  him,  as  Marsilius  Fidnusy  that  high  orna- 
ment of  the  Platonic  school.  The  latter  advised,  and  in  fact  at- 
tempted, a  conjunction  of  the  two  kinds  of  theology ;  as  John 
Oerson,  JVichotas  Cutanusj  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  and  others. 

§  12.  Men  of  talents  now  labored,  much  more  than  before,  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion in  general,  against  all  the  assaults  of  its  adversaries.  This 
is  evbced  by  the  works  produced  ;  such  as  the  treatise  on  the 
truth  of  the  christian  religion  by  Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  Tri^ 
umph  of  the  cross  by  Jerome  Savonarola,  the  JSfaturaJ  theology 

(8)  It  was  printed,  Rome  1512,  and  BasU  1513,  Foi.  [He  wa«  of  0almatia, 
prolonotariuB  opostolicus  unddr  Alexander  VI,  and  Pius  111,  and  bishop  of  Urbi- 
no,  and  died  in  1510.  Besides  his  commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard, 
he  wrote  n  Dialogue  concerning  learned  men,  which  was  first  printed  at  Flo- 
rence, 1734.     Scht.} 
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of  Rayvnmd  de  Sabundey  and  other  tracts  of  similar  character. 
Agabst  both  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  Alpkamo  de  Spina  con* 
tended,  in  his  Fortalitium  fidei :  against  the  former  ooly,  James 
Pereziusy  and  Jerome  de  St.  Foi ;  and  against  the  latter  only,  John 
de  Turrecremata.  And  that  these  labors  were  needed,  will  not 
be  questioned  by  one  who  is  aware,  that  the  Aristotelians  b  Italy, 
had  not  a  little  unsettled  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  in  their 
schools ;  that  the  senseless  jangling  of  the  scholastics,  had  pro- 
duced, in  the  minds  of  the  more  crafty,  a  contempt  for  all  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  the  Jews  and  Saracens  lived  intermingled,  in  one 
place  and  another,  with  the  christians. 

^13.  Of  the  vain  and  fruitless  endeavors  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  to  terminate  their  disagreements,  we  have  already  spoken. 
After  the  council  of  Florence,  and  the  violation  of  the  agreement 
by  the  Greeks,  JVicolaus  V,  indeed,  again  exhorted  them  to  a 
union  :  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear :  and  three  years  after  this 
last  letter,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  And  the  pon- 
tiffs, in  all  their  consultations  on  the  subject  of  a  union,  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  have  found  the  Greek  bishops 
more  obdurate  and  untractable,  than  they  were  before.  For 
there  had  grown  up,  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  a  hatred  of  the 
Latins,  and  especially  of  the  pontiffs ;  because  they  believed,  that 
the  evils  they  experienced  from  their  Turkish  tyrants,  might  have 
been  repelled,  it  the  Latin  pontiffs  and  kings  had  not  refused  to 
bring  them  succor  against  the  Turks.  As  often  therefore,  as  they 
deplore  their  misfortunes,  so  often  also  they  throw  blame  on  the 
Latins,  for  their  insensibility  and  their  fatal  tardiness  to  affbrd 
them  succor  in  distress. 

<^  14.  Among  the  Latins,  not  to  mention  several  minor  con- 
tests, there  was  brought  up  again,  the  celebrated  controversy  res- 
pecting the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  worship  of  it ;  which  had 
been  moved  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  in  the 
preceding  century,  AD.  1351,  at  Barcelona  ;  and  had  not  been 
decided  by  Clement  VI. (9)  James  of  Marchia,  a  celebrated 
Franciscan,  AD.  1462,  taught  publicly  at  Brixen  in  a  sermon  to 
the  people,  that  the  blood  shed  by  Christy  was  distinct  from  his 
divine  nature  ;  and  of  course  that  it  ought  not  to  receive  divine 
honors,  or  the  worship  called  latria.  The  contrary  opinion  was 
espoused  by  the  Dominicans.  Hence  James  oi  Brixen,  the  in- 
quisitor, arraigned  that  Franciscan  upon  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
pontiff*,  Pius  U,  attempted  in  vain  to  suppress  this  controversy  at 
the  outset ;  and  therefore,  he  ordered  it  to  be  investigated  by 
some  selected  theologians.  But  there  were  many  obstacles,  es- 
pecially the  power  and  influence  of  the  two  orders  who  made  this 
a  party  question  between  them,  that  prevented  any  final  decision. 

(9)  Lu.  Wadding's  Annnlen  Minor.  Tom.  liii.  p.  58  &c.  Jac.  £cAarrf'#  Scrip- 
lores  Pnicdicat.  Tom.  i.  p.  650  &c. 
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Therefore,  after  many  altercations  and  disputes,  Piu9  II,  in  the 
year  1464,  imposed  silence  on  both  the  contending  parties ;  de- 
clarbg,  that  both  opinions  might  be  tolerated,  until  the  vicar  of 
Christ  should  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  examining  the  sub- 
ject, and  determining  which  was  the  most  correct  opinion.  Such 
an  opportunity,  the  pontiffii  have  not  yet  found.(lO) 

(10)  Waddmg^M  Annalefl  Minoruniy  Tom.  liii.  p.  206  &c.    J^alal.  McxttndeTt 
Historia  £cclei.  Saec.  zr.  p.  17. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTOKT  or  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

§  1.  Rites  of  tbo  Greeks. — §  2.  Rites  of  the  Latins. 

^  1 .  What  sort  of  rites  the  Greeks  deemed  necessary  in  the 
worship  of  God,  may  be  learned  from  the  treatise  of  Simeon  of 
Thessalonica,  on  Heresies  and  Rites. (I)  From  this  book  it  it 
erident,  that  true  religion  being  lost,  a  sort  of  splendid  shadow  was 
substituted  in  its  place ;  and  that  every  part  of  worship  was  »cal- 
culated  for  shew,  and  to  gratify  the  eyes  and  the  senses  of  the 
people.  They  indeed,  offered  reasons  for  all  the  ceremonies  and 
regulations  which  were  called  sacred.  But  in  all  these  expos!** 
tions  of  the  reason  of  the  ceremonies,  though  there  is  something 
of  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  yet  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  tnim 
and  good  sense.  The  origin  of  the  numerous  rites,  by  which  the 
native  beauty  of  religion  is  obscured  rather  than  adorned,  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty,  and  not  very  honorable  :  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  add  splendor  to  them  by  taxing  their  own  ingenuityi 
were  commonly  forsaken  by  their  wits,  at  the  time  of  the  attempt. 

§  2.  Among  the  Latins,  though  all  good  men  wished  for  a  di- 
minution of  the  multitude  of  ceremonies,  feastiiays,  sacred  places^ 
and  other  minutiae,  yet  the  pontiffs  considered  it  their  duty,  to 
enact  new  laws  and  regulations  respecting  them.  In  the  year 
1456,  Calixtus  III,  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Belgrade,  by  the  Turkish  emperor  Mahomet  II,  or- 
dered the  festival  of  Christ's  transfiguration^  which  had  previous- 
ly been  celebrated  in  some  provinces  by  private  authority,  to  be 
religiously  observed  over  the  whole  Latin  world. (2)  In  the  year 
1476,  Sixtus  IV,  by  a  special  edict,  promised  remission  of  sins 
to  those  who  should  religiously  keep,  from  year  to  year,  the 
memorial  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  blessed  virgin.  No 
preceding  pontiff  had  thought  proper  to  ordain  any  thing  on  the 
subject.(3)     The  other  additions  that  were  made,  to  the  worship 

(1)  The  contents  of  it  are  stated  by  Jo.  Alb.  FabriduSf  Biblioth.  Graeca,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  54.  ' 

(2)  [This  festival  had  been  observed,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  by  the 
Greeks.  The  day  for  it,  was  the  sixth  of  Augnst ',  and  because,  an  that  day,  the 
Turks  raised  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  therefore  this  festival  must  be  every  where 
celebrated  through  all  future  time.     TV.] 

(3)  ^The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Mary,  that  is,  of 
her  bemg  herself  bom,  free  from  original  sin,  was  first  advanced  in  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Peter  Loml/ard.  Thomas  Aminos  disputed  the  doctrine  ;  but  Scotus 
maintained  it,  and  gave  it  general  currency.  The  festival  of  her  birth  commen- 
ced as  early  as  the  eleventh  century ;  and  was  then  observed  by  certain  bish- 
•ps,  as  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury.     By  other  bishops  of  that  age,  it  was  opposed. 
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of  the  holy  virgin,  lo  the  public  aod  private  prayers,  to  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  i£C.(4^  are  better  omitted,  than  enumerated  par- 
ticularly. For  there  is  no  need  of  proof,  that  in  this  age,  religion 
was  made  to  consist  chiefly  in  mimic  shews  and  trifling.(5) 

J 4)  [The  popes  now  caused  indulgeDcies  to  be  preached  in  all  provinces.  The 
inary  price  was  five  ducats.  Tbe^  promised  to  apply  the  money  to  a  Tur- 
kish war )  but  they  often  expended  it  in  wars  against  their  christian  enemies,  in 
•nrichin^  their  family  connexions,  and  supportifig  their  voluptuous  extravagance. 
Neither  intelligent  princes,  nor  the  clergy,  looked  upon  this  sale  of  indulgencies 
with  approbation.  They  accordingly  made  ordinances  of  various  kinds  against 
h.  For  instance  :  the  council  of  Soissoos,  in  the  year  1456,  say :  Prohibemua 
ouibuscunque  quaestoribus,  oe  in  bac  provincia,  praetextu  indalgentiarum  prae- 
dicant  verbum  Dei— Hiut  nihil  in  suo  sermooe  Mtaestuontm  exponant.  In  tba 
council  of  Constance,  AD.  1476,  the  clergy  complained  of  the  sale  of  indulgen- 
cies as  a  grievance,  and  said  of  it :  Absurda  etpiarum  aurium  offensiva^  in  can- 
cellis,  verbum  Dei  evangelisando  committunt.  Ana  they  enacted,  ul  deincept 
qoaestorea  ad  ambones  ecclesiarum  non  admittantur — et  omnes  debent  auaitam 
parUm  rectoribus  et  plebanis  solvere.  And  in  Harz/ieim's  Concilia,  Tom.  v. 
Suppl.  p.  945,  it  is  said  of  these  venders  of  iodulcencies :  Tales  coUectorea 
emnnt  et  roercantur  colUctwras  ab  ecclesiis,  x.  xiii.  librts  denariomm,  et  per  an- 
tonm  zl.  1.  accnmulani — ^mutuo  ampliorcs  pecuniae  eoUigunt ;  facinora  et  acao- 
daJa  committunt,  bibunt,  noctn  ludunt,  blasphemant,  in  tabernas  per  noctes  in- 
tegras  turpiter  consumentes,  quod  ad  Dei  honorem  fideles  porrexerunt.    Sekl.'] 

(^)  [To  elucidate  this,  by  a  sinsle  exarojnie,  I  adduce  tne  following,  fttHn  ^bm 
Anecdotes  Ecdesiastiques,  Amsterd.  1771.  6vo.  ad  ann.  1499.  Among  the  stat- 
utes of  the  cathedral  church  of  Toul,  there  is  an  article,  with  the  title :  Sepeli- 
tur  Halleluia.  It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  seasons  of  lasting,  HaUdma,  as 
beine  an  expression  of  jo)r,  was  not  sung  in  the  ancient  church,  fifence,  to  hon« 
or  this  HaUeluU.  which  in  time  of  the  iasts  was  as  it  were  dead,  a  solemn  fune- 
ral was  instituted.  On  the  Saturday  night  before  septuagessima  Sunday,  child- 
ren carried  through  the  chancel  a  kind  of  coffin,  to  represent  the  dead  OiHdiaa. 
The  coffin  was  attended  by  the  cross,  incense,  and  holy  water.  The  children 
wept  and  howled,  all  the  way  to  the  cloister,  where  the  grave  vras  prepared.  A 
custom  equally  ridiculous,  was  introduced  into  a  cathedral  churcn  near  Paris. 
On  the  same  day,  a  boy  of  the  choir  brought  into  the  church  a  top  Umw)^ 
aiound  which  was  written  Haildida,  in  golden  letters.  And  whan  the  ooiir 
arrived,  that  HaUdwa  was  sung  for  the  last  time,  the  bo^  took  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  and  whipped  the  top  a)on|;  the  floor  of  the  church,  qmte  out  of  the  house. 
And  this  was  called  the  OalUlma  to4m,  fouetUr  V  AUdvU.  So  trifling  was  ths 
character  of  the  church  ceremonies  ofthat  ag^,  that  they  eoold  aven  profiuM  Um 
churches  by  the  plays  of  children.    Schl.^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

i[ISTORY  OF  HERESIES. 

§  1.  The  Manic haeane,  and  WaIdeo8ians.>-§  3.  Beghards,  Sohweatrionea,  Pie- 
carda  or  AdamiteB.— §  3.  The  White  Brethren.— §  4.  The  Men  of  Under- 
atanding. — §  5.  The  new  Flagellunta. 

§  1.  Neither  the  edicts  of  the  pontifis  and  emperors,  nor  the 
vigilance  and  crueky  of  the  Inquisitors,  could  prevent  the  ancient 
sects  from  still  lurking  in  many  places,  and  also  new  sects  from 
starting  up.  We  have  ali-eady  seen  the  Franciscans  waging  war 
against  the  Romish  church.  In  Bosnia  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, the  Maniehaeans  or  PaulicianSy  the  same  as  those  called 
Ca/Aan  in  Italy,  built  up  their  societies  without  molestation.  Ste* 
phan  TAoiiumu^,  indeed,  the  king  of  Bosnia,  abjured  the  heresy  of 
the  Manichaeans,received  baptism  from/oAn  C(irt7aioit«,a  Romish 
cardinal,  and  then  expelled  the  Maniehaeans  from  his  kingdom.^  1) 
But  he  soon  after  changed  his  mind  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  tnia 
sect  continued  to  inhabit  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, till  the  end  of  the  century.  The  Waldenses  collected  breth- 
ren and  adherents,  both  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  lower 
Germany,  particularly  in  the  territories  of  Brandenburg,  Pome- 
rania,  Mecklenburg,  and  Thuringia.  Yet  it  appears,  from  un- 
published documents,  that  very  many  of  them  were  siezed  by  the 
Inquisitors^  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  authorities  to  be 
burnt.  (2) 

§  2.  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  spirit  j  or  B^hards 
and  Schwestrionesy  as  they  were  called  in  Germany,  or  Turelu^ 
pines  J  as  in  France,  that  is,  persons  whose  mystical  views  bad 
thrown  them  into  a  species  of  frenzy ;  did  not  cease  from  wander- 
ing in  disguise  over  certain  parts  oi  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  especially  of  Swabia  and  Switzerland,  beguil- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people.  Yet  few  of  their  teachers  es- 
caped the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors. {2)     Upon  the 

(1)  See  Raph,  VoUUerranuBf  Comment,  urbanua,  Lib.  viii.  leaf  289  ^.  Atn&u 
SylviuSf  de  statu  Europae  sub  Frederico  III.  cap.  x.  in  Freker's  Scriptores  rerum 
Cfermanicaram,  Tom.  ii.  p.  104  &c. 

(2)  [The  proffer  of  indulgences  to  such  as  hunted  up  heretics,  oontributed 
much  to  tiiis.  Boniface  Vlify  had  already  promised  an  indulgence  to  every  one 
that  should  dtiliver  over  a  heretic  to  the  inquisition  >  and  he  ordained,  that  thia 
should  be  considered  as  equally  merritorious  with  a  crusade  to  the  holy  land* 
This  ordinance  was  renewed  by  tiie  council  of  Pavia.    See  Hardnin,  Tom.  viii. 

S.  1013  dice.    So  the  provincial  council  of  Constance,  AD.  1463,  promised  in- 
uigences  to  all  those,  who  should  lend  their  personal  aid  against  the  heresiee  of 
Widdiffe  and  Hum.     See  HarzheivCs  Concilia  German.  Tom.  v.  p  546.     StkL) 

(3)  Fdix  Malleolus,  or  H'dmmerleinf  in  hts  Descriptio  Lollhardorum,  which  is 
subjoined  to  his  book;  contra  validos  Mendicantes,  Opp.  signat.  o.  8.  a.  hat  dnwo 
up  a  catalogue,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  BegbnTdslmTned  in  Switzerlaiid 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  during  this  centnry.    Ijiis  /Wiz,  in  his  books  aguoil 
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breaking  out  of  the  religious  war  in  Bohemia,  between  the  HtU" 
sites  and  the  adherents  to  the  pontiffs,  in  the  year  1418,  a  com- 
pany of  these  piously  infatuated  people  went  into  Bohemia  ;  and 
they  held  their  secret  meetings,  first  at  Prague,  then  also  in  other 
places,  and  lastly  in  a  certain  island.  It  was  one  of  the  tenets  of 
this  sect,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  those  instincts  of  nature, 
bashfulness  and  modesty,  indicate  a  mind  not  duly  purified,  and 
not  yet  brought  back  to  the  divine  nature,  whence  it  originated  ; 
and  that  those  only  are  perfect,  and  in  close  union  with  (Jod,  who  are 
unmoved  by  the  sight  of  naked  bodies,  and  who  can  associate  with 
persons  of  a  different  sex,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  with  no  cloth- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  our  first  parents  before  their  apostasy. 
Hence  these  Beghavds^  who',  by  a  slight  change  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name,  conformably  to  the  harder  utterance  of  the 
Bohemians,  were  called  Picards^  ordinarily  went  to  their  prayers 
and  their  religious  worship,  without  clothing.  For  this  precept, 
60  entirely  accordant  with  their  religion,  was  frequently  upon  their 
lips:  They  are  not  free,  (that  is,  not  duly  rescued  from  the  bonds 
of  the  body,  and  converted  to  God,)  who  wear  clothing,  and  es- 
pecially breeches.  Although  these  people,  in  their  assemblies, 
committed  no  offence  against  chastity,  yet,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  fell  under  the  greatest  suspicion  of  extreme  turpitude  and  un- 
chastity.  And  John  Ziska,  the  fierce  general  of  the  Hussites, 
giving  credit  to  these  suspicions,  attacked  the  unhappy  company 
of  these  absurdly  religious  and  delirious  people,  m  the  year  1421, 
slew  some  of  them,  and  wished  to  commit  the  rest  to  the  flames. 
The  unhappy  men  cheerfully  endured  such  a  death,  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  intrepid  sect,  which  looked  upon  death  with  astonish- 
ing indifference. (4)     They  were  also  called  Adamites  ;  because 

the  Begkards  and  LolViardSf  (either  intentionally,  or  be'inz  deceived  by  th«  am- 
biguity of  the  terms,)  h^s  confounded  the  three  clashes  or  persons,  on  whom  the 
•ppeUation  of  Jieghards  or  LoUkards  was  usually  bestowed :  namely,  (!)  tbe 
firtiaTiis  of  the  more  rigid  Franciscans  :  (2)  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit :  and 
(3)  the  Ccllite  Brethren,  or  Alexians.  The  wme  error  occurs  in  numberless 
otner  writers. — [See  also  Harzheim's  Concil.  Tom,  v.  p.  4G4.  where  there  in  an 
ordinance  of  the  provincial  council  of  Constance,  AD.  14G3,  and  another,  AD. 
1476,  against  the  Lulhards  and^  Bcguitae^  aud  ebpecially  the  Teriiarii. — Here 
doubtless  belongs,  whut  John  Ji*ledtr  states,  in  YUa  Formicarinm  Lib.  iii.  Fait 
Fratricellua  scu  Beghardus  scniluriti,  qui  in  eremo  austeram  vitam  vixit,  et  duris- 

iimam  regulam  tonuit a  CoU!$tantino  cpiscopo  captua,  per  inquisitorem 

iadicio  secnlari  traditus  et  incineratus  fuit.  Alius  fuit,  qui  velut  Beghardus  infra 
Rhenum— tandem  ViennHc  in  Pictaviensi  dioccesi  incinoratUA  est.  Diccbat, 
Christum  in  5«,  ct  se  in  Christo  esse. — Currit  in  partibus  Sue  vine,  inter  pereonss 
utriusq^ue  sexuei,  8ecular«>Aet  ccclesiasticas,  haeresis  et  hypocrisis  tarn  enormis,ut 
eam  ad  plenum  expriniere  non  audeam.  Omnia  liceru ;  non  jriiinant,  occulte 
laborant  in  Testis  ecctesiae  ;  cnercmonias  omnes,  tancjuam  animaliimi  hominum, 
spernunt;  virginit&teoi — suprigti»ionc«  esse;  pro  minimo  durunt,  non  obedire 
papae  aut  pastoribus  aliis. — .'^ncerdos  qtiidam  feminis  persuasit,  vereoandiam  ah- 
negandam  ;  coram  clericis  tulibiib  se  dcnudarent,  sed  sine  coitu — eonjacebant 
clerici  uno  loclo,  nee  ad  lapsurii  carnis  prottc^dcbant. — Dc  aha  prrfectionf  loquun- 
tur — stilum  librorum  suhtilissimorum  in  iiostro  vnlgari  porjculoKe,  ut  voreor, scrip* 
lorom  didicerunt — ceremoniaa,  fcstivitates,  missas,  contemnunt  ^..  Srkl^} 
*  (4)  See  Jo.  LasitluSy  Hi.storia  fratrum  Bohomorum  manuscripta,  Lib.  ii.  §  76 
4rc.  who  shows  fully,  that  the  Hu^ites  and  the  Bohemian  brethren  had  no  con- 
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they  wished  to  follow  the  example  of  Adam^  in  his  state  of  inno^ 
cence.  The  ignominious  name  of  Begkards^  or,  as  the  Bohe- 
mians pronounced  it,  Ptcardj,(5)  which  was  the  appropriate  de- 
signation of  this  little  company,  was  afterwards  transferred  by 
their  enemies  to  all  those  Hussites  and  Bohemians,  that  contend- 
ed with  the  Romish  church ;  for  these,  as  is  well  known,  were 
called  by  the  common  people,  the  Pieard  Brethren. 

§  3.  In  Italy,  the  new  sect  of  the  White  Brethren^  or  the 
Brethreti  in  White^  (Fratres  alhati^  seu  Candidly)  produced  no 
little  excitement  among  the  people.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  a  certain  unknown  priest  descended  from  &e  Alps,  clad 
in  a  white  garment,  with  an  immense  number  of  people  of  both 
sexes  in  his  train,  all  clothed  like  their  leader,  in  white  linen  ; 
whence  their  name  of  the  White  Brethren. {j^)  This  multitude 
marched  through  various  provinces,  following  a  cross  borne  by 
the  leader  of  the  sect ;  and  he  by  a  great  shew  of  piety,  so  capti- 
vated the  people,  that  numberless  persons  of  every  rank  flocked 
around  him.  He  exhorted  them  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Grod,  in- 
flicted on  himself  voluntary  punishments,  recommended  a  war 
against  the  Turks  who  were  in  possession  of  Palestine,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  divine  visions.  Boniface  IX,  fearing  some  plot, 
ordered  the  leader  of  this  host  to  be  apprehended,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.(7)  After  his  death,  the  multitude  gradually  dis- 
persed.    Whether  the   roan  died  in  innocence,  or  in  guilty  is  not 

nexion  with  these  Picards.  The  other  writers  on  the  subject  are  meatioaed  bjr 
Igaae  de  Beaiuobr«j  Dissert,  sur  les  Adamites  de  Bobeme  ;  annexed  loJae,  Len- 
fanCs  Histoire  de  I'Guerre  des  Hussites.  This  very  learned  aothor  takes  the 
utmost  pains  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Bohemhin  Pieardt  or  ^damiter, 
who,  be  supposes,  were  JValdenses,  and  holy  and  excellent  nien,ialsely  aspersed 
by  their  enemies.  But  all  his  efforts  are  vain.  For  it  can  be  demonstrated,  from 
tue  most  unexceptionable  documents,  that  the  fact  was,  as  stated  in  the  text :  and 
any  one  will  readily  think  so,  who  has  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the 
sects  of  those  tiroes,  than  this  industrious  man  possessed,  who  waa  not  well  ver- 
sed in  the  history  of  the  middle  aces,  nor  altogether  free  from  prepossessions^ 
[See  especially,  Atntas  Sylrius^  Histor»a  Bohemica,  cap.  41.     SehL.I 

(5)  The  Germans  also,  frequently  pronounced  the  word  Beghard,  Pyekard. 
See  MenktnitiSy  Scriptores  German.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1521. 

r6)  ["  Theodoric  de  Mem  tells  us,  that  it  was  from  Scotland  that  this  sect  came, 
ana  that  their  leader  cave  biuMetf  out  for  the  prophet  EUias.  Sigonius  and  PUt- 
tina  inform  us,  that  tBis  enthusiast  came  from  France ;  and  that  he  was  clothed 
in  white,  carried  in  his  aspect  the  sroatest  modesty,  and  seduced  prodigious  num- 
bers of  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages;  that  his  followers  (called  peniienis,) 
among  whom  were  several  cardinals  and  priests,  were  clothed  in  white  linen 
down  to  their  heels,  with  caps  that  covered  their  whole  faces,  except  their  ^Tcs; 
that  they  went  in  great  troops  of  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  thousand  persons  worn 
one  city  to  another,  calling  out  for  mercy,  and  sinking  hymns ;  that  wherever 
they  came,  they  were  received  with  great  hospitalitv,  and  made  innumerable 
pr»selytes  ;  that  thej^  fasted,  or  lived  upon  bread  ana  water  during  the  time  cd* 
their  pilgrimage,  which  continued  gonerally  nine  or  len  days.  See  Annal.  Me- 
diol.  ap.  Mvratori. — J\^itm,.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  16.       Mad.'\ 

(7)  ["  What  Dr.  Mosheim  hints  but  obscurely  here,  is  flirthcr  explained  by  &*- 
goniua  and  Plalinay  who  tell  us,  that  the  pilgrims,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  stopped  at  Viterbo,  and  that  Bcniface,  fearing  lest  the  priest,  who  headed 
them,  designed  bv  their  assistance  to  seize  upon  the  pontificate,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  thither,  wno  apprehended  the  false  prophet,  and  carried  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  burnt.       Mad.l 
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ascertained.  For  some  writers  of  the  greatest  fidelity,  assert, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad  man,  and  that  he  was  put  to  death 
from  envy ;  but  others  say,  he  was  convicted  of  the  most  atro-> 
cious  crimes.(8) 

§4.  In  the  year  1411,  there  was  discovered  in  the  Nether* 
knds,  and  especially  at  Brussels,  a  sect,  which  was  projected 
and  propagated  by  Aegidius  Cantor^  an  illiterate  man,  and  Will" 
iam  of  HUdenisseny  a  Carmelite ;  and  which  was  called  that  of 
the  Men  of  Understanding.  In  this  sect,  there  were  not  a  few 
things  deservedly  reprehensible  ;•  which  were  derived,  perhaps, 
in  great  measure  from  the  mystic  system.  For  these  men  pro- 
fessed to  have  divine  visions ;  denied  that  any  one  can  correctly 
understand  the  holy  scriptures,  unless  he  is  divinely  illuminated ; 
promised  a  new  divine  revelation,  better  and  more  perfect  than 
the  christian  ;  taught  that  the  resurrection  had  taken  place  alrea- 
dy, in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  another,  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  was  not  to  be  expected }  maintained  that  the  internal  man  is 
not  defiled,  by  the  deeds  of  the  external ;  and  inculcated  that  hell 
itself  will  have  an  end,  and  that  all,  both  men  and  devils,  will 
return  to  God,  and  attain  to  eternal  felicity.  This  sect  appears  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  spirit : 
for  they  asserted,  that  a  new  law  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  spirit- 
ttal  liberty^  was  about  to  be  promulged.  Yet  there  were  opinions 
held  by  its  members,  which  shew,  that  they  were  not  entirely  void 
of  understanding.  They  inculcated,  for  example,  (I.)  ihat  Jesus 
Christ  alone  had  merited  eternal  life  for  the  human  race  ;  neither 
could  men  acquire  for  themselves  future  bliss,  by  their  own  deeds  : 
(II.)  that  presbyters,  to  whom  people  confess  their  iniquities,  can- 
not pardon  sins ;  but  that  only  Jesus  Christ  forgives  men  their 
sins  :  (III.)  that  voluntary  penances  are  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. Yet  these  and  some  other  tenets,  Peter  de  AlliaeOy  the 
bishop  of  Cambray,  who  broke  up  this  sect,  pronounced  to  be 
heretical^  and  commanded  William  of  HUdentssen  to  abjure.(9) 

^  5.  In  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Tburingia  and  lower  Saxo- 
ny, the  Flagellants  were  still  troublesome  ;  but  they  were  very 
<lifierent  from  tliose  earlier  Flagellants,  who  travelled  in  regular 
bands  from  province  to  province.  These  new  Flagellants  re- 
jected almost  all  [practical]  religion,  and  the  externd  worship  of 

(8)  Sec  JiK.  LenfanVs  Histoire  du  concile  de  Pise,  Tom.  i.  p.  102.  PoggiuSy 
Historia  Florentina,  Lib.  iii.  p.  122.  Marc.  ArUmi.  SabellicnSf  Enneades  Knapso- 
diae  Historiae,  Enneas  IX.  Lib.  iz.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  830.  Basil  1560.  Fol. 

(9)  See  the  records,  in  Steph.  Baluzc's  Miscellanea,  Tom.  ii.  p.  277  Ac.  rTbe 
mvsticai  principles  of  these  people,  are  evinced  by  a  passage  oi  these  records,  in 
which  Jifgidius  is  said  to  have  taught :  Ego  sam  salvator  bominum;  per  me  v\- 
debunt  Christum,  sicut  per  Christum  Patreni :  and  also  bv  their  coincidence  with 
the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  as  teaching,  that  the  perioa  of  the  old  law,  was  the 
times  of  the  Father  ;  the  period  of  the  new  law,  the  times  of  the  Son  ;  and  tlie 
remaining  period,  that  of  the  Hol^  Ghost  or  Eliaa.  Yet  it  is  manifest  from  these 
records,  that  fViUiam  of  Hitdeskeim^  or  Hildemissen,  as  being  a  man  of  learning, 
would  have  been  able  lo  state  his  tenets  more  clearly  and  distinctly.     Sekl.] 
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God,  together  with  the  sacraments ;  and  founded  all  their  bope» 
of  salvation  on  faith  and  flagellation :  to  which,  perhaps,  they 
might  add  some  strange  notions  respectiilg  an  evil  spirit,  and  some 
other  things,  which  are  but  obscurely  stated  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters. The  leader  of  the  sect  in  Thuringia,  and  particularly  at 
Sangerhausen,  was  one  Conrad  Schmidt ;  who  was  burnt  in  the 
year  1414,  with  many  others,  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Henry 
Schonefeldy  a  famous  inquisitor  at  that  time,  ki  6ermany.(10) 
At  Quedlinburg,  one  Nicholas  Schaden  was  committed  to  the 
flames.  At  Halberstadt,  AD.  1481^  Berttiold  Sehade^  was  seisE* 
ed,  but  escaped  death,  it  appears,  by  retractmg.(ll)  And  from 
the  records  of  those  times,  a  long  list  might  be  made  out,  of  J7a- 
gellants  who  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  Germany,  by  tha 
Inquisitors. 

(10)  Excerpta  Monachi  Pirnensis,  id  Ja,  Bureh.  MenkeniuSf  ScriptoreB  reram 
Germaoicar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1521.  ChroDicon  Monaster,  in  ArUhon.  MouJuums,  Aoa- 
lecta  vetor.  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  71.  Chronicoii  Magdeb.  in  MdbonUtUf  Scriptorea  re- 
rum  Germanicar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  9G2  &c.  I  have  before  me  Sixteen  ArticUM  of  the 
FlageUtaUBf  which  Omrad  Sekmidt  is  said  to  have  copied  from  the  manuscript  at 
Walkenried)  and  which  were  committed  to  writinj^  by  an  Inquisitor  of  Braden- 
borch,  AD.  1411.  The  fblJowing  is  a  concise  summary  of  these  articles.  AU 
that  the  Romish  church  teaches^  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  sacramenU,  purga- 
tory, prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  like,  are  false  and  vain.  On  the  contnuTy 
whoever  believes,  simply,  what  is  contained  in  the  Apostle's  Creed,  frequentrjr 
repeats  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at  certain  periods  lacerates  hi» 
body  with  scourging,  and  thus  punishes  himself  for  the  sins  he  commits,  will  at- 
tain eternal  salvation.  [The  same  thtn^  appears,  also,  from  the  60  Articles  of 
this  Flagellant,  which  were  condemned  in  the  council  of  Constance,  and- may  b« 
seen  in  Van  der  Hardt's  AcU  Concilii  Constant.  Tom.  i.  P.  i.  p.  127.  In  the  sam^ 
Acts,  (Tom.  iii.  p.  92  ^.)  we  find  a  letter  of  John  Qerstm,  addressed  to  Ftnfsat 
Terrerius,  who  was  much  inclined  towards  the  sect  of  the  Flagellants,  dated 
July  9th,  1417. '  This  letter  is  also  in  the  works  of  G«r«m,published  by  Du  PtHy 
Tom.  ii.  P.  iv.  together  with  his  tract,  contra  sectam  Flageliantium.  &&/.] 

(11)  The  records  of  this  transaction  were  published  by  Jo,  Erk.  Kappiiu^  u^ 
bis  Relatio  de  rebus  Tbeologicis  antiquis  et  novis,  AD.  1747.  p.  475  &^. 


END  OF  VOLUME  SECOND. 
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^baka,  emp.  of  Tartan,  13tli  cent.  319. 
AbbOf  of  Fleury,  10th  cent.  136  n  (6). 

of  St.  Germain,  hiBtor.  9tb  cent.  91. 

AhboU  and  bisliops,  made  princesi  10th 

cent.  145. 
Ahdalrakman  II.  Sultan  in  Spain,  9th 

cent.  63  n  (2). 
Mdard,  Peter,  12th  cent.  274.  280  n 

(57).  295.  297.  299. 
Msalom,  abp  of  Lund,  12th  cent.  241. 

of  Paha,  13th  cent.  381. 

AhdpharajuSy  Gresory,  Jacobite  patri- 
arch, 13th  cent.  331  n  (6). 
Ahygsimans  became  Monophysitea.  118. 
Aeca,  of  Houston,  8th  cent.  18. 36  n  (47). 
Adalbert,  erroriat,  8th  cent.  53  &c.  D  (5). 

abbot  of  Fkurj,  9th  cent.  91. 

abp  of  Praffue,  10th  cent.  126. 162. 

first  abp  of  Majrdebure,  10th  cent. 

129  n  (20). 

marcjuis  of  Tuscany ,  10th  cent.  140. 

bp  in  Pomerania,  12th  cent  241. 

Adaldagy  abp  of  Hamburg,  10th  cent. 

1277145  n  (15). 
Adamy  a  Scotch  canon,  12th  cent  289. 
Adamites,  or  Beghards,  15th  cent.  540. 
Adamus  Magister,  11th  cent.  215. 
Adelaide,  empress,  10th  cent.  129. 
AddboU,  bpof  Utrecht,  llthxenL  213.  n. 
Adelsteen,  k.  of  Norway,  lOtb  cent.  128. 
Ademar  of  Limogea,  11th  cent.  214. 
Ado,  abp  of  Vienne,  9th  cent.  69.  88  n 

(56).  113. 
Adaptiamgts,  8th  cent.  55  dec,  n  (8). 
Adrevaldns  or  Adalbert,  9th  cent.  91 . 
Aegidius,  of  Tusculum,  10th  cent.  125. 

Colonna,  13th  cent.  379  n  (126). 

./^eZ/ric,  of  Canterb.  10th  cent.  149  n  (32.) 
Aelnoth,  of  Canterb.  12th  cent.  264  n. 
Aoffios,  bp  of  Paris,  9lh  cent.  90.  113. 
Aeneag  Sylvius,  15th  cent,  see  Pius  U. 
Agapetus,  pope,  10th  cent.  141. 
Agobard,  bp  of  Lyons,  9th  cent.  69.  83 

dec,  n  (39).  99. 115. 
Agricola,  Rudolph,  15th  cent.  533. 
AMy,  Peter  :  see  AUiaco,  Peter  de. 
Ailred,  or  Ealred,  12th  cent.  288. 
.^imom^ofSt.Germai  0,9th  cent.88  n(57). 

Fr.  historian,  11th  cent.  213  n. 

Aistidphvs,  k.  of  Lombardy,  8th  cent  25. 
Aium,  or  HaiUm,  14th  cent.  457  n. 
Alain  de  1,  Isle,  or  Alarms  de  Insulis, 
i2th  cent  288.  334.  376  n  (11^.  392. 
Albanansians,  Cathari,  12th  cent.  306. 

Vol.  n.  69 


Alberie,  of  Tusculum,  10th  cent.  140« 
of  m.  Caasino,  11th  cent  214. 

—  de  Rosate,  canonist,  I4th  cent  465. 
Albert,  bp  of  Livonia,  ISth  cent  242. 

of  Aix,  12th  cent  285. 

the  Great,  acbolattic,  13th  cent 

337.  377  n  (115).  388. 

—  of  Stade,  chronicler,  13th  cent.  383. 
Albert  of  Padua,  14th  cent.  463. 

of  Strasburg,  14th  cent.  467. 

Albizenses,  159.  234  n  (5).  306  n  (7). 

Albion,  Saxon  chief,  8th  cent  12. 
Albizi,  Bartholomew,  14th  cent  442. 
Aladn,  8th  cent  12  n.  18. 19.  34  n  (40>. 

39.  40.  41.  42. 
Aldenburg,  a  bpk,  12th  cent.  242. 
AUzandar  II.  pope,  11th  cent.  187.214. 

ill.  pope,  12th  cent.  184.256.  266. 

270.  266.  297. 
IV.  pope,  13th  cent  342.  346. 368. 

361.  m 

V.  pope,  15th  cent.  493. 

VI.  pope,  15th  cent.  506. 

HaUs,  13th  cent  837. 378  n  (119). 

388 

JVedfcam.  13th  cent  381. 

de  St.  Elpidio,  abp,  14th  cent  460. 

de  Villa  Dei,  13th  cent  396. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  Gir.  erop.  11th  cent. 

166.  223.  233.  306. 

bp  of  Gpl.  11th  cent  210  n  (64). 

Aristenns,  of  Cpl.  12th  cent  279  m 

Alfred,  k.  of  Eng.  9th  cent.  68  n  (10). 
Alger  of  Clugni,  12th  cent.  286. 
j^Otforuto,  9thcent97:  llth,218: 19th, 

^ :  13tb,  387 :  14th,  469.  472:  15th, 

533. 
AOiaeo,  Peter  de,  15th  cent  533.  442. 

460  n  (90). 
AU  Saints,  festival,  9th  cent  115  Ae. 
All  Souls,  festival,  10th  cent  156. 
Almoin,  James,  of  Paris,  16th  cent  587. 
Al  Mamun,  or  Abu  Gaafitr  AbdaUah, 

9tl\cent67. 
Alphanut,  abp  of  Salerno,  11th  cent.  214. 
Alpkonstts,  k.  of  Castile,  11th  cent  281. 

I.  k.  of  Portugal,  12th  cent  271. 

IX.  k.  of  Leon,  13th  cent  326. 

X.  k.  of  Leon,  13th  cent  332. 

VI.  k.  of  Naples,  15th  cent  463. 

Alto,  Scottish  saint,  8th  cent.  11  n  (11). 
Alvants  of  Cordttba,9th  cent.  90|  96. 
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Pdagius,  14Ui  cent.  465.  4T2. 

Anudariw.  9lh  cent.  79. 89.  107.  115. 
Jtnudric  of  Bena,  13tb  cent.  410. 
AmbrMt  Autbpert,  8lh  cent.  36  n  (45). 

39.43. 
of  Camalduli,  15th  cent.  489.  514 

n(60). 
Amedeusy  of  Lausanne,  12th  cent.  287. 
Amtrieay  conversione  there,  15th  cent. 

484. 
Amnio,  or  AmalariuSf  of  Ljona,  9th 

cent.  90.  99. 
JhuuUtiUf  II.  pope,  12th  cent.  265. 
Ananiay  John  de,  canonist,15th  cent.521. 
AtuutasiuSf  Syrian,  8th  cent.  36  n.  43. 

Bibliothecarius,  9th  cent.  69.  91. 

Anekaranusy  Peter,  15th  cent.  519. 
AnrJualus,  Michael,  bp   of  Cpl.  t2th 

cent.  S^  n  (8). 
AndreaSy  John,  14th  cent.  423  n  (14). 

Anthony,  14th  cent.  458  n  (82). 

de  Petra,  15th  cent.  512  n. 

cardinal,  a  reformer,  15th  cent.524. 

Andrewy  k.  of  Hungary,  13th  cent.  322. 

Engl,  monk,  14th  cent.  461  n. 

Androniau  Camatenis,  12th  cent.  278. 
Angelomusy  of  Luxeuil,  9th  cent.  90. 97. 

fl5. 
AngUriuiy  Peter  Martyr,  16th  cent.  526. 
Annay  wife  of  Vlodimir,  10th  cent.  125. 
— :^  Comnena,  12th  cent.  254  n(6). 
AruuUeSy  14th  cent.  430  n  (8).  15th,  501. 
Angegisutj  histor.  9th  cent.  90. 
AnMgariuiy  apostle  of  Denmark,  9th 

cent.  58.  59  n  (8). 
Anselm,  abp  of  Canterb.  11th  cent.  177. 

212  n  (69).  219.  220.  221.  302. 

of  Liege,  11th  cent.  214. 

of  Lucca,  pope  AUzander  U.  11th 

cent.  187.  214. 

of  Havelburc,  12tb  cent.  287.  299. 

of  Laon,  12th  cent.  301. 

Anthony  y8t.  order  of,  11th  cent.  208. 

of  Padua,  13th  cent.  382.  388. 

— i—  de  Baieoo,  or,  de  Vercellis,  15th 

cent.  524. 
Aatkropamarvhites,  10th  cent.  159. 
AnUnUtu  Meliasa,  Gr.  12th  cent.  279  n. 

Andreas,  14th  cent.  459  n  (82y. 

de  Butrio,  jurist.  14th  cent.  467. 

of  Florence,  15tb  cent.  517  n  (69). 

'  «,orApoetoli,13thcent.412.479n. 
ic  Clerks,  monks,  14th  cent  .4^. 
rtoUciy  sect,  12tb  cent.  317. 
4quUinusy  Bernardine,  15th  cent.  524. 
Arabians y  and  Arabic  learning,  in  9th 

cent.  67:  in  10th,  134.  13&.'1ia|>  in 

11th,  174. 175  :  in  12lh, 260 :  inlBth, 

326.  336  :  in  14th,  421  &c. 
Ardoy  abbot,  9th  cent.  90. 
Aretinnsyh^onwtd  Brunus,  15th'cent.519. 
AretfoUoy  Roderic  Sincius  de,  15th  cent. 

523. 
Arians  'in  8th  cent.  53:  in  10th,  159. 
AriifOy  bp  of  Freysingen,  8th  cent.  37. 


Ari/astuSynMamhTiy  1 1th  cent.235  n  (7). 
Arutoteiian  philosophy,  in  8lh  cent.  17 : 

9th,  66.  69:  12th,  254  &c:  13th,  327. 

331.  332.  336  &-C.  388:    14th,  420. 

424  :  15th,  489  <&c. 
Armand  de  Bello  Visu,  13th  cent.  379  n 

(127). 
Amaldy  Wm.  Inquisitor,  13th  cent.  400. 

of  Poicticrs,  12lh  cent.  298. 

Cistercian  abbot,  13th  cent.  404. 

Cescomes,  abp  of  Tarragona,  14th 

cent  464 
Arrufld  of  Brescia,  12th  cent.  312  n  (17). 

CamoUnsiSy  12th  cent.  289. 

of  Hildesheim,  13th  cent.  381. 

de  Villa  Nova,13th  cent.  338  n  (42). 

AmoldisUy  12th  cent.  313. 
Amo,  bp  of  Slavonia,  9th  cent.  57  n  (1). 
Amulphy  bp  of  Luxen,  12th  cent.  2t^. 
Arsenius  Autorianus,  13th  cent.  374  n 

(102). 
AsseritiSy  bp  of  Sherburne,  9th  cent.  91. 
Astesanusy  14th  cent.  461  n  (97).  471. 
Astrology y  lllh  cent.  176  :  14ih,  425. 
Atabee   Zenghi,    Tartar  viceroy,   12tli 

cent.  246. 
AtheistSy  reputed,  13th  cent.  327. 
Athingiansy  Paulicians,  9th  cent.  119  n 

(22). 
Atonementy  universality  of,  9th    cent. 

106—110. 
Alto  of  Vercelli.  10th  cent.  149  n  (30). 
Augustinty  mucn  followed,  9th  cent.  98. 
Augustinian  Canons  Regular,  11th  cent. 

Eremites,  13th  cent.  352. 

Augustinus  Triumphus,  13th  cent.  384. 
AureoltiSy  Peter,  14th  cent.  450  n  (86). 
Auricular  Confession,  established,  13th 

cent.  387. 
Avthbert  of  Corbey,  9th  cent.  58. 
Authperty  Ambrose  :  see  Ambrose. 
AuxuiuSy  writer,  9th  cent.  92. 
Ave  Maryy  ordained,  14Ui  cent.  475. 
Aventinusy  John.  16th  cent.  528. 
.4e«rroe«of  Corduba,  12th  cent  490. 
Avignony  papal  residence  in  14th  cent. 

429  &c.  435. 

Baeony  Roger,  13th  cent.  335, 338  n  (41 .) 

John,  14lh  cent.  459  n  (87).  ^ 

Badrignsy  enlightened,  8th  cent.  5. 
Ba^rnolistSy  Cathari,  12th  cent.308.368  n. 
Bajazety  Turkish  sultan,  14th  cent.  417. 
Balazinansay  bp  of  the  Cathari,  I2tfa 

cent.  308.  368  n. 
BaideriCy  of  Arras,  11th  216. 
Baldric y  abp  of  Dol,  12th  cent.  285. 
Baldus  Ubaldus,  14th  cent.  423n  (14). 
Balsamony  Theodore,  12th  cent.  278  n 

(53). 
Baldwiny  k.  of  Jerusalem,  11th  cent. 

166.  167. 

abp  of  Canterb.  12th  cent.  290. 

Lat.  omp.  of  Cpl.  13th  cent.  321. 
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Bappenheim^  Matth.  Mareschalcus  de, 

15th  cent.  523. 
Bavtista  Salvia,  or  de  Salif,  15th  cent. 

Trovamala,  15th  cent.  524. 

Mantuanus,  16th  cent.  526. 

Barbatus,  Andrew,  jurist,  15th  cent.  522. 
Bardas,  Gr.  emperor,  9fh  cent.  66. 
Barlaam  and  BarlaamiteSy  14  th  cent. 

421  n  (8).  456.  472.  476.  477. 
Barletta,  Gabriel,  15th  cent.  523. 
Bartholometo  of  Albizi,  14th  cent.  442 

n.466. 

of}!?t.Concordia,14lh  cent.  464.471. 

bp  of  Urbino,  14th  cent.  465. 

de  Glanvllla,  14th  cent.  4(;(). 

BartoltiA,  a  jurist,  14th  cent.  423  n  (14). 
Basil,  bp  of  Ancvra,  8th  cent.  36  n. 
thb    Macciionian,   Gi.    emp.  9th 

cent.  61.  66  n  (2).  83  n.  112. 

AchridenuB,  12th  cent.  279  n. 

monk,  founder  of  the  Bogomiles, 

12th  cent.  306. 
Btisle  or  Basils  council  of,  15lh  cent. 

500  &<?.  n  (20;.  532. 
Bavaria,  state  of,  in  8th  cent.  6. 
Bausardtts,  Gaufrid,  15th  cent.  525. 
BebeUus,  Henry,  15th  cent.  525. 
Becket,  Thomas,  abp  of  Canterb.  12th 

cent.  267  &c,n  (19). 
Beda,  Venerabilis,  8th  cent.  18.  34  n 

(39).  39.  43. 
Begging  monks  :  see  Mendicants. 
Beghards,  Begtdmic  and  Beguttae,  13th 

cent.  237.  367.  369.  370  n.  372  n  (92), 

(93).  407 :  14th,  432.  443  &c.  450. 

452.  478  :  15th,  508.  509.  532.  539. 
Beina,  John  de,  14th  cent.  446. 
Bena,  Amalrich  de,  13ih  cent.  410. 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  reformer  of  monas- 
teries, 9tfa  cent.  78  &c.  88  n  (60). 

III.  pope,  9th  cent.  90. 

IV.  pope,  9th  cent,  92. 

V.  pope,  10th  cent.  142. 

VI.  pope,  10th  cent.  143. 

VII.  pope,  10th  cent.  143. 

VIII.  pope,lllh  cent.181  &c.  n  (5). 

IX.  pope,  11th  cent.  182. 

X.  pope,  11th  cent.  183. 

XI.  pope,  14th  cent.  429. 

XII.  pope,  14th  cent.  415. 433. 464. 

XIU.  pope,  14th  cent.  437.  492. 

495. 
BenetuSf  Cyprian,  16th  cent.  523. 
Benno,  cardinal,  11th  cent.  215. 
Bentra,  Nicolaus  de,  abp  of  Peking, 
'    14th  cent.  415. 
Berengarius  of  Tours,  and  his  contro> 

versy,  11th  cent.  218.  219.  224—228 

n  (23),  (24).  301. 
Berengosus  of  Treves,  12th  cent.  285. 
Bernard  Delitioai,  14lh  cent  444  &c. 

Guido,  inquisitor,  14th  cent.  463. 

or  Bemhard,  St.  12th  cent.  246. 

265. 279  n  (54).  25^).  2ir7.2i)H.  :»2.317. 


Bemardins,  monks,  12th  cent  273. 279. 

Berno,abbot  and  writer.  11th  oentiHS  n. 

BerthariuSf  a  poet,  9tn  cent.  69.  88  n 
(55).  97. 

Berthold  of  Constance,  11th  cent.  214. 

bp  of  Livonia,  12th  cent  242. 

of  Calabria,  founder  of  the  Carme- 
lites, 12th  cent.  276. 

Bertram :  see  Ratramn, 

Bertrand  de  Turre,  14thcent.  463. 

Bessarion,  cardinal,  15th  cent  489. 503. 
510  n  (52). 

ReUdehemUes,  order  of,  13th  cent  351. 

Biblical  divines,13th  cent  389: 14th,470. 

i?*W,  Gabriel,  15th  cent.  517  n  (72). 

Biographies  of  saints,  9th  cent  95. 

Bishops,  in  8th  cent.  22 :  in  9th,  72. 76. 
77 :  lOlh,  145. 

Bi«>cAi,vsho,13thcent.367.369&c.n(88). 

-B/a*torcJ,Malthew,14th  ceut.456  n  (71). 

Blondvs,  Flavins,  histor.  15th  cent.  521. 

Blood  of  Christ,  whether  divine,  15th 
cent.  535. 

Boamund,  a  crusader,  11th  cent.  166. 

BogomUes,  a  sect,  12th  cent  306  n  f3^. 

Bogoris,  k.  of  Bulgaria,9th  cent.  59  n  (9). 

Bohemians,  converted,  9th  cent.  59  &c. 

Bohemian  Brethren,  15th  cent  532. 

war,  15th  cent  530  &c. 

Boleslaus,  of  Bohemia,  10th  cent  125. 

k.  of  Poland,  11th  cent  102.  240. 

Bologna,  university,  when  founded, 255 
&c.  n  (13;. 

BoTiaearsus  of  Milan,  12th  cent.  289. 

Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  14lh  cent  447. 
449. 

Bonaventura,  general  of  the  Francis- 
cans, 13th  cent.  361.  378  n  (17). 

Brocardus,  13th  cent  383. 

Baduarius,  14th  cent  467. 

Bonjinius,  Antonius,  loth  cent  526. 

Boniface,  {Win{frid,)  apostle  of  Germa- 
ny, 8th  cent.  6  n  (2).  7.  8.  9.  35. 

VII.  antipope,  lOtb  cent.  143. 

VIII.  pope,  13th  cent.  342.  349. 

385.  396.  428.  431. 

IX.  pope,  14th  cent.  436.  492. 

Boni  Homines,  or  Bos  Homo%,  Paulici- 
ans,  234. 

Bans  Valets  or  Garcons,  Begbards,  13th 
cent.  373. 

Bossivs,  Donatus,  15th  cent.  525. 

Bradwardine,  Thomas,  abp  of  Canterb. 
14th  cent  423  n  (15;. 

Brandenburg,  a  bpk,  in  10th  cent  125. 

BrandoUnus,  Aurelius,  I5th  cent.  525. 

Brethren  of  the  free  Spirit,  sect,  237 : 
13tb  cent  406—410  :  14th,  478  Sec  : 
15th,  539  &,c.  542. 

of  the  holy  Trinity,  monks,  13th 

cent  351. 

of  the  Sack,  monks,  13th  cent.  351. 

of  Alexius,  monks,  14th  cent.  453. 

of  the  community,  laxer  Francis- 
cans, 14th  cent  443  ^. 
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—  of  the  observation,  stricter  Fran- 

ciflcans,  14  th  cent.  453. 

the  While,  »ect,  15th  cent.  541. 

BrigiUAj  St.  a  vidiooary,  l4th  cent.  466. 
BriUans,  state  of,  8th  cent.  18 :  13th,  344. 
Brecardus,  Bonaventara,  13th  cent.  383. 
Brultfer,  Stephen,  15th  cent.  517  n  (73). 
BrunOy  or  6oniface,  missionary  llih 

cent.  162.  n  (6;. 

Leonard,  15th  cent.  489. 

abbot  of  monte  Cassino,  Uth  cent. 

212  n  (71).  218. 

n bp  of  Wirtabure,  11th  cent.  214. 

founder  of  Cartnusians,  llth  cent. 

207.  212  n  (72).  218. 
BulmianSf  converted,  9th  cent.  59^. 

or  Paulicians :  see  PaulieianSy  234. 

Bulandes,  Hungarian  pr.  10th  cent.  126. 
Buraburfff  a  bpk,  8th  cent.  7  n.  8. 
Burchf  John,  reforms  monasteries,  15th 

cent.  507  n  (32). 
Burchardj  of  WiirtAuTgy  8th  cent.  7  n. 

bp  of  Worms,  10th  cent.  149  n  (33). 

BuridaHf  John,  14th  cent.  425  n  (17). 
BurienMUf  Bostonus,  15tb  cent.  519. 
BifWy,  Walter,  Uth  cent.  424. 460  n  (89). 
BusttSf  Beroardine  de,  15th  cent.  524. 

Ckasar  Borgia,  son  of  Alexander  VI.  506. 
Cttt$arimu,  Julian,  15th  cent  520. 
Cauarims,  a  monk,  13th.  cent.  382. 
Caetmuu,  Michael,  Franciscan  general, 

14th  cent.  448,44911  (56.) 
CtUixtinM,  of  Bohemia,  15th  cent.  531. 
CaUxtttSy  II.  pope,  12tii  cent.  264.  285. 

III.  antipope,  12th  cent.  276. 

III.  pope,  i5tb  cent.  504. 

CmUishiSy  bp  of  Cpl.  14th  cent.  548  n. 
Ctdo  of  Poictiers,  12th  cent.  296. 
CanudditiUnsianSy  11th  cent.  205. 
CtunMmU,  Ambrose  de,  15th  cent.  489. 

514  n  (60.) 
C!amaleruMt  Andronicus,  12th  cent.  278 

n(51). 

John,  bp  of  Cpl.  12tb  cent.  279  n. 

CambiUuj  or  Peking,  an  abpk,  1 4th  cent. 

415. 
Canale$y  John,  monk^  15th  cent.  522. 
Cmum  Law,  257  Ac.  n  (17).  333.  339  n 

(46)  423. 
CtaunUy  order  of,  in  8th  cent.  30;  in 

gUi,  79.  80  n  (27) ;  llth,  208  &c.  n 

(56) ;  12th,  274. 
CaiumisuUioH,  in  the  9th  cent.  94  &c.  n 

(3);  10th,  153  n(7};  12th,  271. 
CatUacuzenus,  John,  Gr.  emp.  14tb  cent. 

420  n  (5).  456. 
Cantor,  Aeridius,  15th  cent.  542. 
Capgravty  John,  15th  cent.  522. 
Ca^stranuSy  John,  15th cent.  1 15 n  (63). 
CapniOt  (Rcuchlifiy)  John,    15th  cent. 

486.  525. 
CapreolutyJobn^  15th  cent.  517  n  (67). 
Caputiati,  sect,  12th  cent.  317. 


Caracciolusy  Robert,  15th  cent.  514. 
Carheas,  leader  of  Paulicians,  9th  cent. 

111). 
Cardinally  184  &e.  n  (14).  270.  501. 
Carinihiay  8th  and  9th  cent.  57  n  (1). 
Carity  enlightened,  10th  cent.  123. 
CarlerUu,  Aegidius,  15th  cent.  520. 
Carlomany  8th  cent.  8.   20  n  (1). 

k.  of  Italy,  9th  cent.  75. 

Carmelites,  12th  cent.  276  &c.  352. 
Carthusians,  monks,  llth  cent.  207 dec. 
Cases  of  Conscience,  treated  of,  14th 

cent.  471. 
Casligar,  enlightened,  llth  cent.  161. 
Caienae  Patruni,  9th  cent.  97. 
Caihai,  en  lightened,  8th  cent.6  n  (1>.485. 
Cadutri,  sect,  in  llth  cent  234  :  12th, 

307  &c  :  13th,  368  n.  396  &c  :  14th, 
478:  15th,  58«). 

Catharine  of  Sons,  14th  cent  435. 
Catharina,  St.  14th  cent.  466. 

Bononiensis,  15th  cent  520. 

Catkedral  and   monastic  schools,    Qib 

cent  18:  9th,  69:  10th,  135:  Uth. 

174  n  (7):  12th,  256. 
Ceccus  Asculanus,  14th  cent  425. 
Cedrenus,  Creorge,  llth  cent  173  n  (3). 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  9th  cent  71  n 

(2) :  llth  cent  ISS  &c.  n  (22). 
Clelari,  Peter,  inquistor,  13th  oent.  400. 
CeUiteSy  monks,  14th  cent.  453  &jc. 
Cent,  VIII.  external  hist  5.  internal,  17. 


IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


57. 
123. 
161. 
240. 
319. 
414. 
483. 


66. 
-133. 
173. 
253. 
330. 
419. 
487. 


Ceremonies,  in  8th  cent.  51  Ac :  in  9th, 

115  &€:  in  10th,  156  &c:  in  llth, 

231  &«:  in  12th,  303  Ac:  in  13th, 

395  &c :  in  14th,  474  Ac :  in  I5th,557. 
Cendaiius,  Michael,  bp.  of  Cpl.  llth 

cent.  210.  222  ^. 
Chaldaic  christians  :  see  JieMtorians. 
Chancery,  papal,  reculated,  430.  501. 
Charlemagne,  emp.  o\h  cent  11.  16. 18. 

2J.  26.  27.  33  n  ( 38).  40.  48  ^.  55. 

57.  60.  97.  Ill  n  (34). 
Charles  Martel,  8th  cent  8.  15. 
the  Bald.  crop.  9lh  cent.  67.  73. 75. 

87.  99.  105.  108. 

the  Fat,  k.  of  France,  9th  cent  75. 

the  Siniple^  k.  of  France,  10th  cent. 

124. 

IV.  Germ.  emp.  Uth  cent. 434. 451. 

Chaste  Brethren  and  Sisters,  or  Apoeto- 

lici,  12th  cent  318. 
Chiercey,  council  of,  9th  cent.  107  n  (35). 

108  n  (36). 
ChOderic,  k.  of  France,  8th  cent  24. 
ChifM,  christians  there,  in  8th  cent.  5 

n  (1)  :  in  13th,  319. 320 :  in  UUi,  415 

417  :  in  15th  485. 
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Christy  bo«r  both  the  oifer(»r  and  th«  of- 
ferring,  800. 

Christianity,  propagation  of,  in  8tb  cent. 
5->13 :  in  9lh,  57  <&c  :  in  10th,  123 
&c:  in  11th,  161  &c:  in  12th,  240 
Sui}  in  13th,  319  dec:  in  14th,  415 
6ui :  in  15th,  438  4^. 

Christ9phanMf  pope,  10th  cent.  140. 

ChrodMrangf  bp.  of  Metz,  8th  cent.  30. 

CkjnMdturaSf  Manuel,  14th  cent.  419  n 

Cireumeised,  the  Pasagini.   12th  cent. 

317. 
Cisterda/u,  monks,  11th  cent.  205  &^. 

273. 
CivU  Law,  ^7. 333.  339. 423. 
Clarendon^  constitutions  of,  12th  cent. 

268  n  (18). 
Claudius  of  Tunny  9th  cent.  84  n  (42). 

97. 103  n  (24). 
CieiaangiSf  Nicolaus  de,  15th  cent.  514 

n(5§5. 
CUmentf  a  Scot,  8th  cent.  18. 

II.  pope,  11th,  cent.  182. 

III.  antipope,  11th  cent.  200. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent.  271.290. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  347.  384. 

V.  pope,  14th  cent.  414.  421.  429. 

431.443.462.478. 

VI.  pope,  14th  cent.  415  431. 434. 

VII.  pope,  14th  cent.  435. 

Clergy^  character  of,  in  8th  cent.  20  &c : 

in  9th.  71  4^0 :  in  10th,  139  £^.  145 : 

in  Utb,  180.  192  <&c  :  in  l2th,  261. 

272 :  in  13th,  340. 350 :  in  14th,  427 : 

in  15th,  492. 
GerkSf  Apostolical :  see  Jesuates, 

of  common  life,  15th  cent.  509. 

Ctoistsrs  not  sabiect  to  the  pope,  in  10th 

cent.  444  n  (18). 
Cluniacensians,  monks,  10th  cent.  146. 

204.273. 
Co^Ud,  Tartar  emp.  13th  cent.  320« 
Codimus,  Geo.  15th  cent.  511  n  (56). 
CoeUstine  Eremites,  13th  cent.  366. 

II.  pope,  12th  cent.  265.  287. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent.  272.  290. 

V.  pope,  13th  cent.  348  ^. 

CairsmeUa,  Tartar  k.  12th  cent.  254 

n(44). 
CoUativSf  Peter  Apollonius,  15th  cent. 

525. 
Cologne f  heretics  there,  14th  cent.  478. 

m. 

Combat  judicial,  9th  cent.  116.  117  n 

(5)  :  11th  cent.  231. 
Contfortsdf  the  more  perfect  Cathari  309. 
Cofitmentators :  see  Theology  exegetic. 
Comnenaf  Anna,  Gr.  histor.  12th  cent. 

254  n  ^6). 
ConeordaU,  the  German,  12th  cent.  264. 

the  French,  16th  cent.  506  n  (54). 

Cotuulbinage  of  the  clergy,  10th  cent. 

145.146:  11th  cent.  192  Ac. 

Vol.  II.  70 


CoiMerated.  the  lower  class  of  Gatha- 

n,  309. 
Conformities  with  Christ,  in  St.  Fran- 

CIS,  441  dec. 
Congo,  king  of,  converted,  15th  cent. 


Conrad  IV.  Germ.  emp.  12th  cent.  246. 

duke  of  MasoTia,  13th  cent.  325. 

Litchtenau,  13th  cent.  335  n  (26). 

Marporg,  inquisitor,    13th    cent. 

382. 399  n  (2)  403. 

Consdeneey  eases  of,  treated,  14th  cent. 
471. 

Cnutaiics, council  of.  15th  cent.  494  Sui, 
497  n  (13). 

Constantine,  pope,  8th  cent.  36  n  (44). 

Copronymus,  Gr.  emp.  8th  cent. 

46  Ac.  ^ 

or  Cyril,  missionary,  9th  cent.  59 

&c.n(9). 

—  Porphyrogenitus,    10th  cent.   133 

&c.  n  (2) 

Monomachus,  11th  cent.  222. 

Hermenopulus,  Gr.  writer,    12th 

cent.  278  n  (50).  299. 

Manaases,  12th  cent.  254  n  (6). 

Meliteniota,  13th  cent.  375  n  (106). 

Constantinople,  taken  by  the  Turks, 
AD.  1453.  p.  485. 

Constantincpolitan  councils ;  AD.  754. 
p.  46  n  (24):  AD.  842.  p.  101 :  AD. 
861.  p.  112  n  (45)  :  AD.  869.  p.  112 : 
AD.  879.  p.  102. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  12th.  cent. 
268  n  (18). 

ConsubstantiationjUth  cent. 228  n  (23). 

Controversies,  the  principal  among  chris- 
tians; in  8th.  qent.  43—56:  in  9th, 
100  &c.  114 :  in  10th,  151  &c.  154 
Ac:  in  11th,  221  <S^.  224  ^:  in 
12th,  296  4^.  299  4^.  301  2« :  in 
13th,  390.  392  4^:  in  14th,  470  4^. 
472  4^ :  in  15lh,  529  ^.  535. 

OmvenitMiZ  Brethren,  the  Lexer  Fran- 
ciscans. 453. 

Converted  Brethren,  the  lay  Grand  mon- 
tains,206. 

Corbey,  school  ofl  18  n  (5). 

Corbiniah,  hp  of  Freisingen,  8th  cent. 
10  n  (8). 

Cortesius,  Paul,  15th  cent.  534. 

C^^mojof  Jerusalem,  8th  cent.  32  n  (34). 

Cosmo  de  Medicis,  15th  cent.  489. 

Councils,  power  of,  in  8th  cent  31 :  in 
9th  cent.  102  n  (22)  •  in  15th.  494. 
495.  500.  501.  ' 

the  principal,  in  this  period,  were  : 

AD.  754,  at  Constantinople,  46  n 

AD.  782,  at  Nice,  47  4^.  n  (25). 
AD.  794,  at  Frankfort,  49  n  (29). 
AD.  842,  at  Constantinople,  101. 
AD.  861,  at  Constantinople,  118 

n(46).  ^   ' 

AD.  809,  at  Constantinople,  112. 
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AD.  879,  at  Constantinople,  102. 
AD.  1095,  at  Placentia,  165  n  (12). 
AD.  1095,  at  Clermont,  105  n  (13). 
AD.  1215,  in  the  Lateran,  349  n 

(34). 
AD.  1249,  at  Lyons,  346  n  (22). 
AD.  1274,  at  Lyons,  347. 
AD.  1311,  at  Vienno,  478. 
AD.  1409,  at  Pisa,  499. 
AD.  1414,  at  Consunce,  494  ^. 
AD.  1431,  at  Basil,  500  4^. 
AD-  1438,  at  Ferrara  and  Florence, 
602  4-c. 
Crantx.  Albert,  of  Rostoch,  16th  cent. 

527. 
Crassusj  Damianus,  16th  cent.  527 
Croaiians,  enlightened,  9th  cent. 60  (9). 
Crusades,  in  lOlh    cent.    129.    130 :  in 
11th,  164  4c:  in  12lh,  2^15  ^-c.  271 : 
in  13th,  321  ^-c.   404   ^-c :  in   14th, 
414. 
Cupy  denied  to  the  laity,  15th  cent. 499. 

530. 
Cursus  academicus,  in  13th  cent.  333. 
CusanuSf   Nicolaus,  15th  cent.   514  n 

(61).  533.  534. 
CtUhbertf  En«.  monk,  8th  cent.  37. 
Cyriaeua  of  Ancono.  15ih  cent.  4d9. 
Cyrilf  missionary ,9th  cent.59  &c.n  (9). 

DaUamiieSj  heard  the  goKpcl,  8th  cent. 5. 
DalmatianSj  enlightened,  9th  cent.  60  n 

(9).  61. 
Damascenus,  John,  8th  cent.  17.  33.  n 

(37).  39.  42.  43.  4H. 
Damasusll.  pope,  11th  cent.  183. 
Dambrotoka^  daughter  of  the  duke  of 

Bohemia,  10th  cent.  125. 
Dancers^  a  sect,  14tb  cent.  4S1. 
Dan&9,  converted,  9th  cent.  57  4-c:  10th 

cent.  127.  161 
Danidf  bp  of  Winchester,  8th  cent.  9 

n(5). 
Dflii^<>,  Alighiera,  14th  cent.  422  n  (13). 
David,  metropolitan,  of  China,  8th  cent. 

n(l). 
. successor  to  Prcstor  John,    12th 

cent.  245. 251  4-c. 
-^^  Dinant,13th  cent.  411. 

de  Augusta,  monk,  13th  cent.  383. 

Decius,  Philip,  of  Pisa,  IGlh  cent.  527. 
Decrees  of  God  :    see    Predestination , 

also  p.  301. 
Decretal  Episdetf  forged,  in  9th  cent. 

76  4^.  n. 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  Lib.  v.  339  n 

(46).  349. 
Decretum  of  Gratian,  12th  cent.  257  4^. 

n  (17).  339. 
Degrees f  academic,  13th  cent.  333. 
Dditiosi^  Bern  hard,  14  th  cent,  444  4;c. 
D«iirfWtt*Cydoniu8,14th  cent.458  n.470. 
-i —  Chrysolaras,  15th  cent.  512  n. 
Deodmn,  or  Theoduin,  11th  cent.  214. 
derius,  k.  of  Lombards,  8th  cent.  62. 


Diaconif  amon^  the  Cathari,  what,  90P. 
Dialectics  cultivated,  in  the  11th  cent. 

176  Vc:  in  Pith,  259  &c:  inl3tb,336 

&c :  in  14th,  424 :  in  15th,  490. 
Dictates  of  Hildcbrand,  188  d  (17). 
Dinut  Mugellanus,   jurist,  14th  oent. 

461  n. 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  43. 87  d  (B3).  96. 

99  n  (13). 

a  Ryckel,  15th  cent.  517  n  (70). 

Dogmatics:  see  Thsologv^  dogmatic. 
Dominie,  St.  13th  cent.  fe2  4rc.  n  C47;. 

399. 
Dominicans f  monks,  13th  cent.  352  4^. 

357.400.438.507. 
Donations  to  the  clergy  and  monks,  21. 

129. 109  n  (22;. 
to  the  popes,  23  n  f6;.  ^.  26. 109 

n  (-22).  191,  342  Ac. 
Donnlusj  deacon  of  Metz,  8th  cent.  37. 

Bossius,  chronicler,  15tb  cent.  525. 

DruidSf  their  powers  and  rights  ( 

ferrcd  to  the  clergy,  21.  23. 
Druses  of  mount  LebaDon,  327  d  (1) 
Dnahmar,  Christian,  9th  cent  85 

r46;.  97. 
Dvras,  of  Cpl.  a  historian,  15th 

513  n. 
Dulcinus,  (Dolcino,)   of  Novara,  13tli 

cent.  412. 
Dungal,  a  Scot,  8th  cent.  18.  70. 

monk  of  Paris,  9th  cent.  89. 

Dunkdspuklj  Nicolaus  de,  507.  520. 
Duns  Scotus,  John,  14th  cent.  458  n  (80). 

470  4^..  473.  478. 
DunstaUf  Eng.  writer,  10th  cent.  149  n 

(31.) 
Durand,  monk  of  Normandy,  lith  cent. 

215. 
de  St.  Porciain,  14th  cent.  459  a 

(81).  470. 

Eadmer,  Eng.  monk,  12th  cent.  286. 
Eamulpk,  bp  ofRochester,l2th  cent.285. 
Ebbo,  abp  of  Rheiros,  9th  cent.  57  d 

(2).  89. 
Ebed-JesUf  Nestorian  abp,  9th  cent.  123 

n  (1). 
Eberald,  a  count,  9lh  cent.  106. 
Eberardj  of  RatisboD,  annalist,    14kh 

cent.  462. 
Ebionites,  so  called,    11th   cent.   SSI9. 

230. 
Ecberty  abbot  of  St  Florin,  12th  cent. 

268. 
Eccard.  or  Aycard,  Henry,  14th  oeiit„ 

479. 
Edmund  Rich ,  abp  of  Canterb.  13th  coot. 

382. 
Egbert,  abp  of  York,  8th  cent.  18. 
Eginhard,  secretary  to    Charlemagne, 

9th  cent.  35  n  (43).  69  84. 
Eichstadt,  a  bpk,  8th  cent.  7  n.  8. 
Elder  &m,amongthe  Cathari,  wbat,300. 
Election,  doctrine  of:  see  (rroee. 
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ElitUf  abp  of  Crete,  8th  cent.  36  n. 
£lnmndu0y  abp  of  Toledo,  Sth  cent.  55. 
EitMaMk^  of  Schonaueen,  12tii  cent. 

988.393. 
Elmaciu,  Geo.  Arabic  hiator.  13th  cent. 

331  n(7). 
£fiMiiHe£U.PaJaeo)oga8,14tbcent.45d  n. 
Engdbertf  monk,  13th  cent.  385. 
EiidkusntM,  Tbeodoric,  I5th  cent  530. 
Etm,  an  entboaiaat,  13th  cent.  318. 
&ristU» :  aee  Decretal  Epiatles. 
Aekembertf  or  Herembert,  biator.  9tb 

cent.  91. 
Eremiie  brethren  of  St.  William,  ]3tb 

cent.  350.  353. 
Etfurtkj  a  bpk,  in  8tb  cent.  7  n.  8. 
Erie  IX.  k  of  Sweden,  13tb  cent.  341. 
£MnMof  Cyprus,  writer,15th  cent.313n. 
Eihelberty  or  Etbelwerd,   Eng.   histor. 

lOtb  cent.  136  n  (14). 
Etheriius,  bp  of  Azama,    8th  cent.  37. 
Ecerlasting  Ooepel,  of  Joachim,  13tb 

cent.  358.  361  n  (68).  363  n  (71). 
EuehiUsor  Meaaaliana,  13th  cent.3054^. 
Eugene  II.  pope,  9th  cent.  89. 

III.  pope,  13th  cent.  265.  287. 

IV.  pope,  15th  cent.  500  ^-c.  502. 

EiitlogiMt^  of  Cordoba,  9th  cent.  64  n 

EusUUkius,  of  Thessalonica,  13th  cent. 
353  n  (1).  278. 

Ematratiue^  expoiitor  of  Aristotle,  12ih 
cent.  255. 377. 

EuikymiuB^  bp  of  Cpl.  lOtb  cent.  155. 

Zinbenus,  13lh  cent.  277  n  (47). 

394.25^. 

Eutyekiaiis :  see  Manopkysiles. 

EuhtehiuSy  bp  of  Alex.  10th  cent.  134. 
148  n  (36). 

Exeommunicatian  by  priests,  why  dread- 
ed by  the  Latins,  8tli  cent.  31  n  (3) 


Ferrara.  council  of,  15th  cent.  503  Su, 
Ferrerius,  Vincent,  15th  cent.  518  n  (74). 

534. 
Festivals,  in  9th  cent.  115  4^.  n  (3)  :  in 

10th,  156  ^  :  in  13th,  347.  395  :  in 

14th,  474  4^  :  io  15th,  537. 
FieinuBj  Marsilius,  15th  cent.  534.  534. 
Fi<^,Hieronym.aSanctB,15thcent.519. 
Finns  converted,  13th  cent.  341. 
FinuSf  Hadrianus,  of  Ferrara,  16th  cent. 

587. 
First  Fruits,  or  Annates,14th  cent.  430 

n(8J. 
Flagellants,  in  13th  cent.  367  :  in  14th, 

481 :  in  15th,  543  &c. 
Flemvngf  Robert,  of  Lincoln,  15th  cent. 

Flodoardf  histor.  10th  cent.  136  n  (13). 
Florence,  council  of,  15ih  cent.  503. 503. 
Florentinus,  Bavonius,  Eng.  monk,  13th 

cent.  285. 
Florus,  biographer  of  saints,  8tli  cent. 

37.  43. 
Drepanius,  or  Magister,  of  Ly- 
ons, 9th  cent.  69. 85  n  (45).  97.107.115. 
Folioth,  Gilbert,   bp  of  London,  13th 

cent.  287,  294. 
Folmar,  monk  of  Franconia,  13th  cent. 

388. 
Fontevraudj  order  of,  13th  cent.  374  ire. 
Formalists,  sect  of  philosophers,  13th 

cent.  260. 
Formosus,  pope,  9th  cent.  93. 
FrancU,  St.  l3th  cent.  323  n  (8).  335  n 

(49).  376. 

•  de  Esculo,  14th  cent.  449.  451. 


Franciscans,  (Fratres  Minoies,^  Mino- 
rites, 13th  cent.  355  &c.  360  &c.  364. 
366  :  14th  cent.  437  &c.  441  &c  :  15th 
cent.  507  n  (34). 

Franco,  monk  of  La 


(86),  (87)  :  ii 
in  15th,  508, 


,  ,,  , .aon,  13th  cent.  185. 

Exemption  of  monasteries  from  bishops, ,  Franconians,  enlightened  in  8th  cent.  6. 

11th  cent.  303  n  (39).  |  Frankfort,couYtci\  of,  8th  cent.  49  n  (39). 

— -—  of  the  clergy  from  civil  laws,    FratricdU,  sect,  in  13th  cent.  367  fyc,  n 

13th  cent.  273  n  (27).  (86),  (87)  :  in  14th,  433.  443  &c.  453 : 

£xp«eta<sve9,  papal,  11th  cent.  431.  501. 
EmopriatUm,  of  Franciscans,  360.  365. 

447  &c. 

Faculties,  in  univ.  13th  cent.  332  &c.^ 

Fanatics,  among  the  Gr.  12ih  cent.  305. 

FasU,  number  of,  in  9th  cent.  116  n  (3). 

Fatting,  on  Saturdays,  began  in  lOtb 
cent.  157. 

Father,  how  greater  than  Christ,  dispu- 
ted, 13th  cent.  300. 

FeUx  of  Urgell,  heretic,  8th  cent.  55  i^. 

■  Ens.  monk,  8th  cent.  37. 

de  Valois,  13th  cent.  351. 

V.  pope,  15th  cent.  502.  504. 

Ferdinand,  k.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  13th 
cent.  336. 

k.  of  Spain,  15th  cent.  483. 

Femandus,  Charles,  of  Paris,  15th  cent. 
535. 


Frauds,  pious,  13.  76.  95. 

Freculphus  of  Lisicux,  9th  cent.  69.  84 

n  (43). 
Fredegarius,  Scholasticus,  8th  cent.  37. 
Fredetic,   archdeacon    of   Rome,  11th 

cent.  222. 
I.  Barbarossa,  Germ.  emp.  13th 

cent.  248.  266. 
II.  Germ.  emp.  13th  cent.  348. 

322  ^£c.  338  &c.  333.  336.  343--346. 

403. 
Free  Will:  see  Grace, 
Freisingen,  a  bpk,  in  8th  cent.  37. 
Frieslanders,  converted  in  8th  cent.  6. 

7n.57. 
Frotharius,  bp  of  Toul,  9th  cent  89. 
Fti^ertof  Cbartres,llth  cent.  311  nj^). 
iWcAertii^  Camotensis,  12th  cent.  286. 
Fukuin,  historian,  10th  cent.  136  n  (9). 
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IWMft,  nonaaterr  and  acbooly  8th  cant. 

ailDOl).  18o(5). 
fWfflrtiMtf,  Paulutioa,  14tb  ceot.  45S. 

GUSotfjMw,  Peter,  eonvartad  Jew,  16th 

cent  588. 
CkUfrid,  or  Arthur,  bp  of  St.  Aaaph, 

■  or  CfiudUr,  Vineaauf,  Eng .  poet, 

12th  cent.  990. 
Gall,  St.  acfaool  there,  8th  cent.  18  n. 
OmUvs,  Germ,  monk,  14th  cent.  466. 
Otutim,  founder  of  the  order  of  St.  An- 

Dj,  11th  cent.  906. 
CkuueriuSf  or  Benedict:  of  m.  Casaino, 

11th  cent.  214. 
GoMfrid,  chronicler,  12th  cant.  290. 
Bmanlo,  writer,  Ulh  cent.  178. 
OmMtif  converted,  9th  cent.  59  n  (9). 

or  PauKciana,  1 1th  cent.234  n  (4) . 

OaUr,  John,  a  preacher,  15th  cent.  SHIS. 
Oebe,  heard  the  goapel,  8th  cent.  5. 
OeUnvs  II.  pope,  12th  cent.  264.  285. 
CTeitfAuAttfi,  Tartar  emp.  12th  cent.  245. 

251.  252  n.  319.  320  n  (5). 
Oeart^  Syncellua,  of  Cpl.  6th  cent.  32 

——Hamartoloa,  9th  cent  82  n. 

—  abp  of  Nicomedia,  9th  cent.  83  n. 

—  of  Corcyra,  12th  cent.  279  n. 

—  AeropofitByhiator.  13th  cent.  330 
o  (3).  374. 

Paobymerea.330  n  (3).  375.  391* 

Metochita,13th  cent.  375  n  (105). 

ofCypn]a,13th  cent.  375  n(105). 

'  Moacnamper,  13th  cent.  375  n. 

—  Lecapenua,  14tb  cent.  458  n. 

— .  Codinoa,  Curopalates,  15ih  cent. 

511  n  (56). 

■  ■  Geniatioa  Pletho,  a  Platoniat, 

15th  cent.  489.  511  n  (54). 
— ^—  or  Gregory,  Hermonymua  or 

Charitonymoa,  15th  cent.  513  n. 
— ^—  Phranza,  histor.  15th  cent.  510 

n(50). 
— —  or  Scholariua,  bp  of  Cpl.  15tb 

cent.  510  Sm.  n  (53). 
Oerbert :  aee  SylvetUr  II.  pope. 
Oerhard,  bp  of  Arras,  11th  cent.  237. 
-^—  Sacarellna.  founder  of  the  aect 

of  ApoaUea,  13th  cent.  412. 

■  author  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
ETerlaating  Goapel,  13th  cent.  362  n 
(71). 

— *  Odonia,  monk,  14th  cent.  463. 

■  Magnus,  or  Groote,  ]4th  cent. 
466.509. 

of  Zutphen,  14th  cent.  467. 471. 


Oermany,  state  of,  in  8th  cent.  6  4^, 
Otmumus  I.  bp  of  Cpl.  8th  cent.  32  n 

(33).  45. 

n.  bp  of  Cpl.l3th  cent.  374  n  (99). 

Geram,  John  Chariier  do,  15th  cent.  490. 

6124^.  n(57).533.534. 
Gertntdtf  nnn  and  writer,  13th  cent.  383. 


Gervotsof  Tilbury,  13th  cent.  335  n  ^). 
Gervasiut,  of  Canterb.  13th  cent.  381. 
Geuaa,  duke  of  Hungary,  10th  cent.  126. 
GiUtjOr  Gi]lebert,Iri8b  bp,12th  cent385. 
(?t/6erf  Porretanua,  12th  cent.  283  n  (66). 
294.298. 

Folioth,  bp  of  London,  12th  oaot 

287.294. 

or  Gialebert,  of  Caatillon,  or  Ciw- 

pin,  12th  cbnt.  284  n  (71).  296. 

or  Guibert,  of  Paris,  I3th  cent.  384. 

GiselUf  daughter  of  Charlea  the  Simple, 

10th  cent.  124. 
Gidebeit,  or  Gilbert,  bp  of  London,  I2th 

cent.  294  n  (10). 
Olaber  Radulpbus,  hiator.  11th  cent.  214. 
Glossa  Ordinaria,  composed,  9th  cent. 

97. 
Glueaa,  Michael,12th  cent.253.n  ^)i278. 
GAdinus  Persona,  15th  cent.  519. 

John,  of  Rome,  15th  cent.  522. 

Godf  whether  he  wills  and  eflecta,  or 

only  permits,  eril.  12th  cent.  301. 
Go<f  of  Muhammed,  his  character,  12th 

cent.  301  n  (34). 
Godehardy  bp  of  nildcsbeim,  11th  cent. 

213  n. 
GodefriduSf  chronicler,  13th  cent.  383. 
Godescalk,  a  canon  of  Liege,  8th  cent.  37. 
Godesehalic,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  9th  cent. 

85  n  (47).  106— m,  n  (34;— <^. 
G(N(^ey  of  Bouillon,  11th  cent.  lo6. 167. 

of  St.  Omer,  12th  cent.  249. 

of  Vendome,  12th  cent.  281. 

of  Viierbo,  12tb  cent.  989. 

Goreomius,  Henry,  15th  cent.  517 n  (71). 
GormoH,  k.  of  Denmark,  10th  cent.  131. 
GotseUn,  or  Goscelin,  11th  cent.  216. . 
Gozbertj  abbot,  11th  cent.  213. 
Grace  and  predestination,  controv.  on, 
9th  cent.  106—110.  n  (36).  10th  cent. 
151. 
Gran<<mon<am9,monk0,llth  cent.206^. 
Gratianf  the  canonist,  12th  cent.  257  4^. 

n  (17).  282. 
Greek  literature,  among  the  Latins,  in 
13th  cent.  335 :  in  14th,  422 :  in  15th, 
488. 
Greeks,  their  controversy  with  the  La- 
tins, in  8th  cent.  29:  in9th,]ll&c: 
in  lOtb,  154  4^  :  in  1 1th,  221  4^ :  in 
12tb,  2!)9  &c ;  in  13tb,  392  dx :  in 
14tb,  472 :  in  15tb,  502. 535. 
Greenlandy  enlightened,  10th  cent  138. 
Gregory  II.  pope,  8th  cent.  6. 37. 45. 

III.  pope,  8th  cent.  37.  46. 

IV.  pope,  9th  cent.  89. 

v.  pope,  10th  cent.  143. 

VI.  pope,  11th  cent.  182. 

VII.  (Hidebrand,)  pope,  11th  cent. 

184.  187--2n.  213.  IS^.  224.  297  n 
(20).  231. 

VIII.  pope,  12th  cent.  264. 271.290. 

IX.  pope,  13th  cent.  323.  328. 339. 

345.366.382.400. 
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X.  pope,  13th  cent.  347.  35S.  384. 

XI.  pope,  14th  cent.  435. 

XII.  pope,  15th  cent.  493.  495. 

[George,]  Pachymeres,  13th  cent. 

330  n  (3)?  ' 
Abulpharajus,  13th  cent.  331  n  (6). 

388. 
Palamas,  monk  and  bp,  14th  cent. 

457  n  (79). 

of  Rimini,  14th  cent.  460  n  (92). 

Acindynus,  14th  cent.  456  n  (73). 

Meliasenus,  of  Cpi.  15th  cent.513  n. 

Trapezuntinu8,15thcent.511  n(55). 

or  Ueorse,  Hemonymaa  or  Cbari- 

tonymns,  15th  cent  513  n. 
QreotuM,  Philip,  of  Paris,  13th  cent.  382. 
GrooU,  Gerhard,  14th  cent  466.  509. 
CfrosshiSj  John,  Carmelite,  15th  cent. 

512  n. 
GrytrodiuSy  James,  15th  cent.  524. 
GuagmnuSf  Robert,  15th  cent.  525. 
Qtuubert,  John,  foander  of  monks  of 

Valumbrosa,  11th  cent.  205. 
Gvald4>  of  Corbey,  11th  cent.  215. 
GuaUeTf  or  Waller,  of  St.  Victor,  12th 

cent.  295. 297. 
ChuUerius,  or  Galterius,  12th  cent.  S85. 
(hierriCf  canon  of  Tours,  12th  cent.  267. 
Chtibert,  or  Gilbert,  of  Nogent,12th  cent. 

284.  n. 
ChtidOj  Baifos,  jarist,  13th  cent.  384. 

,  Fr.  monk  6l  writer,  13lh  cent.3d4. 

,  bp.  of  Perpisnan,  14th  cent.  464. 

,  Juvenalis,  15th  cent.  507. 

Cha^o,  or  Guide,  monk,  12th  cent.  285. 
GuUmund,  abp.  of  Averse,  11th  cent. 

214.236. 
Chdidmusfibnfan  at  Rome,9th  cent.92. 
,  de  Baldensel,  traveler,  14th 

cent.  464. 
GiiiiM«r,Ligurinu8,13th  cent.  334  n.  (18) 
(hUhebaUjmiasionary,  10th  cent.  128. 
Gyraldus,  Sylvester,  Cambrensis,  and 

Barrius,  End.  historian, 13th  cent.381. 
Gyula,  or  G^a,  duke  of  Huncary,  10th 

cent.  126. 

Htuo,  k.  of  Norway,  10th  cent.  128. 
Hadrian  I.  pope,  8th  cent.  37. 47.49. 55. 
II.  pope,  9lh  cent.  91.  112. 

IV.  pope,  12th  cent.  266.  288. 

Ha^enj  Adelsteen,  k.  of  Norway,  128. 
HaznrieuSfGerm.  annalist,14tb  cent.466. 
HaiionjOr  Aiton,Armen.l4th  cent.457  n. 
Ha/»i;^ariW,bp.Cambray,  9th  cent.89.90. 
HaUean  heretics,  13th  cent.  398  n.  (2) 
Ho^tfjoA, burial  of,  15lh  cent.  538n.(5) 
Hambargf  an  abpk.  9th  cent.  58. 
ffamm«r^n,orMalleolus,Feliz  ,539n.  (3) 

,  Thomas  :  see  Kempia,  518 

Harold  Klack,k.  of  Jutland,  9th  cent.  58. 

Graufeldt,  k.  of  Norway,  10th 

cent.  128. 

'  Blaatland,Gorm's8on,  127. 


Harphiw,  Henry,  15th  cent.  518  n.  534. 


HartmvtuM,  or  HairtmaoD,  of  St  Gall^ 

cent  91. 
HaltOy  bp  of  Basle,  9th  cent.  89. 
HavdbuTgy  a  bpk,  10th  cent  129  n  (20). 
Haumo  of  Halberstadt,  9th  cent  69.  8(S 

n(50).97. 
JEre6reio,studied  in  13th  cent.335 :  in  14th 

421  6ui.  n  (9). 
HeddiuSf  £ngl.  miss.  8th  cent  37. 
Hetm^Kr j^,Greguryde,  15th  cent.523. 
HelinaMaus,  chronicler,  13th  cent.  381. 
Hdmold^  a  cronicler,  12tfa  cent.  289. 
tfemnuiLr/brd,  Walter,  histor.  14th  cent 

464. 
HmridanSy  sect,  12tb  cent  310. 
Henry  III.  Ger.  emp.  lltbcent  182.183* 
JV.Germ.emp.llth  and  12th  cent 


188.  193.  195.  197  Ao.  262.  272. 
■    V.  Germ.  emp.  12th  cent.  262. 

abp  of  Upeal,  12th  cent  241. 

of  Huntingdon,hist.l2thcentJ288. 

the  Lion,  12th  cent.  242. 

founder  of  the  Henriciaos,  12th 

cent  310. 

de  Sagusio,  card.  13th  cent.  384. 

Raspo,ofThuringia43th  cent.324. 

of  Ghent,  13th  cent  295. 384. 

Suso,  or  Amandus,  of  Constancey 

a  mystic,  13th  cent.  384. 410  n  (24). 
de  Urimaria  or  Trimaria,  14th 


cent.  465. 
Knighton,  Eng.  chronicler,  14th 

cent.  467. 

I.  abp  Cologne,14th  cent  478.479. 

Htrardy  abp  of  Tours,  9th  cent  90. 
Herembert,  or  Erchembert,  histor.  9tli 

cent  91. 
Heresieg,  in  8th  cent  53  &c :  in  9th  118 

&c:  in  10th,  158  &c:  in  11th,  233 4^: 

in  12th,  305  &c :  in  13th,  398  &c :  in 

14th,  476  ^  :  io  15th,  539  dx. 
Heriberty  a  detector  of  Paulicians,  11th 

cent  235  n  (7^. 
HerigtTy  of  Laubes,  10th  cent.  150  n. 
Hermanmu  Contractus,  11th  cent.  214. 
de  Leerbeke,15th  cent  512  n 


Hermolatu.  Barbarus,15th  cent.  489.523. 
Herric,  or  Heric,  9th  cent.  70. 88  n  (58). 
Hervaeus  Natalis,  14th  cent.  459  n  (8&) 
Herveua,  of  Dol,  12th  cent.  286. 294. 
Hessians,  converted,  8th  cent.  6. 7.  n. 
HesyehasU,  Gr.  monkB,14th  cent4764^. 
Hettius,  or  Hetto,  9th  cent.  89. 
Hieronymys,  a  S.  Fide,  15th  cent.  519. 
Hierathsusy  missionary,  10th  cent  126. 
Hidden,  Ranulph,  14th  cent.  465. 
HUdebertofle  Mans,  11th  cent  213  n 

(74).  22i).221. 
Hudebrand:  see  GregoryVll.  pope. 
HUdegardiSy  12th  cent  2s9. 292. 
frt<denisM»i,Gulielmusde,15th  oent.542. 
Hildumy  9th  cent.  84  n  (40).  99. 
HtnemaTf  abp  of  Rbeims,  9th  cent  69. 

87  n  (S2).  97. 106  Ac.  110  Ac,  113. 
bp  of  Laon,  9th  cent  90. 
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Wtttmgum  monkS)  11th  cent.  205* 
Huffman,  John,  15th  cent.  496. 
Holiness  in    imagesi    contested,    11th 

cent.  223. 
HomiUariinn  of  Charlemagne,  41. 
ffofiortitfof  Autun,  12th  cent.  282  n(G2). 


n.  antipope,  11th  cent.  187. 

II.  pope,  12th  cent.  265.  286. 

III.  pope,  13th  cent.  344. 382. 

IV.  pope  13th  cent.  348. 


/forme,  Andrew,  14th  cent.  423  n  (14). 
HoKpdand,  Wm.  15th  cent.  522. 
Hvbald,  or  Hughald,  10th  cent.  154. 
Hugh  Capet,  k. of  France,llth  cent.174. 
HugOy  of  Limoffes.  llth  cent.  229. 
^->-—  abbot  of  Cluffni,  llth  cent.  214. 

of  Tours,  llth  cent.  213  n. 

~—~^  abbot  of  Lyons,  llth  cent.  215. 

.  de  Britolio,  llth  cent.  214. 
■  of  St.  Flavinius,  12th  cent.  284  n. 

abbot  of  Fleury,  12th  cent.  286. 

-  de  Pagani8,founder  of  the  knights 


templars,  f2th  cent.  249. 
of  St.  Victor,  12lJi  cent.  281  &c. 

n  (60).  294.  295.  472. 

Etherianus,  12th  cent.  289.  299. 

a  S.  Can>,  13lh  cent.  380  n  (128). 

388. 

Pratensis,  14th  cent.  4G2. 

Hvlderic,  or  Udalric,9th  cent.  91. 
||«niier(,  cardinal,  llth  cent.  211  n.  (66). 

222.225. 
de   Romanis,  13th  cent.  380  n 

(130).  391. 
Httngarians  converted,  9th,  10th,  and 

llth  cent.  126.  161. 
Huns,  of  Pannonia,  converted  in  8th 

eent.  12. 57. 
Huss^ohn,  15th  cent.  4^5—497,  n  (13). 

518  &c.  n. 
Hnssinttx,  Nirolaus  de,  I5th  cent.  530. 
Hussites,  and   Hussite  wiir,  I4th  cent. 

469 :  l.'tli  rent.  530— r,32. 
Hyppolitus  of  Thebes,  10th  cent.  148  n. 
ifyreanians  heard  the  gospel,  8th  cent.o. 

JabaUtha,  Noistorian,  8th  cent.  5  n. 
Jmcobus  or  Jame-s,  de  Vitry,  13th  rent. 

334.  376  n  (113). 
— —  de  Voragine,  13th  cent.  3ii5  n 

(28).  376. 

I.  k.  of  Arragon,  13th  cent.  326. 

—  de  Benedictis,  14th  cent.  462, 
■  bp  of  Lausanne,  14th  cent.  AiJS. 
de  Marchia,  15th  cent.  5;jo. 


■  -  of  Brixen,  i5th  cent.  535. 

Magni,  monk,  14th  cent.  46H. 

JaciMJus  de  Misa,  15th  cent.  499  n(i6). 

JaafbiUSfOr  Monothelites,  398 

— — — ^-~>  monks,  13th  cent.  350. 

— — .^—  or  Jacobins,  the  Douiinicans, 

354  n  (48). 
JageUo^  of  Lithuania,  14th  cent.  415. 
Jeuandf  converted,  10th  cent.  128. 


7(er«mmc,  Peter,  15th  cent.  620. 
Jerome  of  Piague,  15th  cent.  496. 
Jerusalem,  km  of,  set  up  in  llth  cent. 

167:  terminated  in  13th  cent.  325. 
Jesse,  bp  of  Amiens,  8ih  cent,  37. 
Jeauates,  monks,  14th  cent.  453. 
Jews,  notices  of,  in  11  th  cent.  166  n  (15)  : 

in  12th,  251 :  in  13th,  320  n  (5) ;  in 

14th,  416:  in  15th,483. 
IconodasUu,     Iconoduii^    Icanomacki ; 

who,  46. 
Ignatius,  of  Cpl.9th'cent.61.82  o  112  &o. 

deacon  of  Cpl.  9th  cent.  82  n. 

Image-worship,  history  of,  44  u  (20). 

controversy  respecting,  in  8lh  cent. 

43->49:  in  9th,  100—103:  sUte  of, 

10th  cent.  151 :  llth,  223  &c. 
Immaculate  conception  of  Mary, debated, 

12th  cent.  301  &c.  304  :  14th,  471 : 

15th,  537  n  (3). 
Imola^  John  de,  15th  cent.  523. 

Alexander  de,  15th  cent.  523. 

Impostors,  the  three,  a  spurious  book, 

fe  &c.  n  (5).     ^ 
Indulgences,  12th  cent.  292,  293:  13th, 

356:  15th,  538  n  (4). 
Ingulphus^  of  Croyland,  llth  cent.  215. 
Innocent  II.  pope,  12th  cent.  265.  266. 
III.  pope,  12ih  and   13th  cent. 

272.  279.  321 .  343  &c.  349.  352.  386. 

399.  403. 

IV.  pope,  13ih  cent.346.3G0.383. 

V.  pope,  13tii  cent.  347.  364. 

VI.  pope,  14th  cent.  434. 

VII.  pope,  15th  cent.  493. 

VUl.  pope,  15th  cent.  505  n  (27). 

Ivquisition,  its  origin,  13th  cent.  4^^  &c. 

n  (7).  its  modes  of  trial,  401  r.  <* ) .  in 

14th  cent.  478.  480.  .508:  in  15th,539. 
Insnbhatatij  Waldensians,  12th  cent.313. 
Inttrmedtate  slate,    controversy,    14th 

cent.  43i^. 
Intesfitvrcs^  right  of,  llth  cent.  195  dko. 

n(26)    202.  l:>th,  262  ^  . 
Joachim,  nbbot  of  Flora,  r2lh  cent.  297. 

:)61  n  (liS),  376  u  (109).  412. 
Joarrna.papciii*,  9lh  tent. 73 &c.  n  (14). 
Joe/,  chroiioloirisi,  13th  cent.  330  n  (4). 
Johanncfiftus.  Jnhn,  llilxent.  214.221. 
John.  Jnr<,t>ito  patr.  loih  cent.  512  n. 

Algrin,  ej:idin.'il,  lolli  cent.  382. 

AiiJignosia,  Cir.  histor.  15th  cent, 

512  n. 

Argvropuliis,  loth  cent.  513  n. 

Baibu.s,  13lh  cent.  335  n  (29). 

BansoliH,  14th  rent.  463. 

Buean  of  Utrecht,  14lh  cent.  465. 

Becus,  or  Veccus,  13th  cent.  374  n 

(104).  393. 

Belethus,  J  2th  cent.  289. 

Broniiard,  14th  cent.  467. 

Brompton,  12ih  cent.  290. 

de  Burgo,  14  th  cent.  467. 

Burcundio,  I2th  cent.  287. 

Calderinus,  14th  ceDt:  465. 
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-  CameniotQ,  10th  cent.  143.  n  (26). 

-  Camerterus.  bp  of  Cpl.  12th  379  n. 

-  Cananus,  Gr.  hist.  15th  cent 512  o. 

-  Cunonicufl,  14th  cent.  4G4. 

-  of  Capua,  10th  cent.  136  n  (10). 

-  Carpalhius,  8ih  cent.  43. 

-  Cinnamua,  12th  cent.  253  n  (2). 
■  bp  of  Cpl.  9lh  cent.  36  n. 

-  Cyparisaiota,  14th  cent.  458. 

-  de  Dionte  Corvino,  bp  in  China, 

13th  cent.  320. 415. 

-  Damascenus,  8th  cent.  33  n  (37)  : 

Bee  Damescenus. 

-  DareosiSjSvnac  writer,8th  ccnt.43. 

-  deacon  of  Rome,  9th  cent.  1)1. 

-  metr.  of  Euchaita,  1 1  th  cent.  210  n. 

-  Eueenius,  15th  cent.  512  n. 

-  of  Fribourg,  14th  cent.  4(>2. 

-  de  St.  GeM)iniano,  13th  cent.  382. 

-  Guallensis,  or  WaUis,  ISth  cent. 

383. 

-  de  Ilexam,  12ih  cent.  288. 

-  Uonsemiua,  14  ih  cent.  465. 

-  of  Jandunum,  14th  cent.  449 n  (56). 
-of  Jerusalem,  St.  Knights  of,  12ih 

cent.  248  *&c.  482. 

-  Lackland,  k.ofEng.  13th  cent. 344. 

-  de  Lugio,  12th  rent.  308. 
-abp  of  Lyons,  12th  cent.  285. 

-  of  Naples,  14th  cent.  ACA. 

-  of  Paris,  13lh  cent.  380  n  (133). 

-  of  Parma,  13th  cent.  :^iO.  393. 

-  Peckam,  13th  cent.  379  n  (15iJ). 

-  Phocaa,  12lh  cent.  279  n. 

-  de  Poiliaco,  14lh  cent.  438  &c. 

-  VII.  pope,  8lh  cent.  36  n. 

-  Vlll.  pope,  9th  cent.  75.  91.  104. 

n  (26).  113. 

-  IX  pope,  9th  cent.  02. 

-  X.  pope,  10th  cent.  140  n  (5). 

-  XL  pope,  10th  cent.  141. 

-  XII  pope,  10th  cent.  141  n  (7).  142 

n(8). 

-  XIIl.  pope,  10th  cent.  125.  142. 
.  XiV.  pope,  lOlh  cent.  143. 

-  XV.  pope,  10th  cent.  143. 

-  XVI.  pope.   10th  cent.  143. 

-  XIX.  pope,  11th  cent.  182. 

-  XXL  pope,  13th  cent.  348.  384. 

.  XXII.   pope,  14th  cent.  414.  425. 
430.  432.  444.447,  463.  480. 

-  XXIII.  pope,  15th  cent.  494  n  (6). 

-  Preater  or  rresby tor :  see  Presbyter 

John. 

-  Pungeos  Asinum,  13th  cent.  394  n 

.  of  Salisbury,  12th  cent.  283  n  (69). 

-  abp.  of  Saltsburg.  8th  cent.  7  n. 

-  Scotus  Erigena,  9th   cent.   68    n 

(10).  69.  87  n  (53.).  97.  98.  99. 
105.107.115.224. 

-  Scylitzea,  llth  cent.  173  n  (2). 

-  Seneca,  a  jurist,  13th  cent.  383. 

-  Sophista,  a  Nominalist,  179  n. 

-  Tambacus,  14th  c«Dt.  467. 


Tzimiace^,  Gr.emp.  10th  cent.  158. 

—  Xiphillnusjllth  cent.  211  n. 
Zonaras,  Gr.  histor.  12th  cent.  253 

n  (4).  278. 
Jonasy  bp  of  Orlean«,  9th  cent.  89.  98. 
Jordan,  bp  of  Limoges,  contest  aboot 
St.  Martial,  llth  cent.  229.  230. 

Dominican  general,  13th  cent.  388. 

Josejthj  of  Thes^alonica,  9th  cent.  82  n. 

Al6haherBihabib,]4th  cent.  458 1». 

Briennius,  15tb  cent.  510  n  (48>. 

bp.  of  Cpl.  15th  cent.  502.  51» 

bp.  of  Modon,  15th  cent.  512  i>. 

Irene ,  empress  of  Cpl.  8th  cent.  47  &e. 

n  (26).  100. 
Irish y  the  first  scholast.  8th  cent.  18. 49. 
Isaac,  bp.  of  Langres,  9th  cent.  9L 

Argynis,  14th  cent.  458. 

Isidorns  Tiispalensis,  6th  cent.  76  n  (20). 

Pnccnsis,  (of  Badajos)  8th  cent.  37. 

Ruthensis,  15th  cent.  512  n. 

Jubilee^  Romish,  ISth  cent.  349.  396  n 

(4).  479  n  (2). 
Judicium  Dei,  or  Ordeal,  9th  cent.  116. 

&c.  n  (4)— (7).  231. 
Judgment  day,  expected   in    th*  lOl^ 

cent.  152.  233. 
Julian,  a  Snanish  count,  8th    cent.  1&. 
Justinian,  Lawrence,  15th  cent.  518  A 

(76)  514. 
Ito,  of  Chartres,  209.  213  n  (73). 

Kardagus,  Ne8torian,8th  cent.  5  n. 
Kempis, TXiom^  a,  15th  cent.  518  n  (78). 

r>'J4. 
Knights  of  faith  and  charity,  13th  cenC. 

359. 
Kenchan,  or  Coiremchan,  12th  cent.  244. 

Lambert,  bp  of  Arraa,  llth  cent.  216. 

of  Schafnaberg,  llth  cent.  215. 


Lanfranc,  abp  of  Canterb.  llth  cent. 
177, 212.n  (76). 218. 219. 226. 

Langham,  Simon,  of  Canterb.  14th  MOt. 
439.  ' 

Langres,  council  of,  9th  cent.  109. 

Langton,  Steph.  of  Cant.  13th  cent.  344. 

Laonicus  Chalcondvlas,  15th  cent.  513. 

Lateran  Council,  12th  cent.  270  Ac. 

LaUeburiensis,  John,  15th  cent.  519. 

Law  :  see  Canon  law,  and  GvU  law. 

Learning,  state  of,  18th  cent.  17  4^ :  in 
9th.  66  &.C.  72  :  in  lOtb,  133  &c.  135 
n  (5) :  in  llth,  173  du; :  in  12th,  253 
^.  255  &c  :  in  13tb,  330  dec :  in  14th, 
419  4^:  in  15th,  487  4^. 

Lebwin,  mission.  8th  cent.  10. 11  n  (10). 

Urates,  papal,  325  n  (16).  342. 

Lndradus,  of  Lyons,  8th  cent  37. 

Leipsic  univers.  founded,  15^1  cent.  496. 

Leo,  of  Acrida,  llth  cent.  210  n.  229. 

bp  of  Chalcedon,  llth  cent.  223. 

the  Grammar,  llth  oent.173  n  (1). 

the  Wiae,  a  bp  9th  cent.  66. 

Marsicanus,  l&h  cent.  264  n. 
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III.  the  Isaurian,  8Ui  cent.  44  Ac, 

IV.  the  Wise,  emp.  9th  cent.  47. 

66n(2).  155. 
V.  the  Ameniaiiy  emp.  9th  cent. 

99. 100  n  (16).  119. 
VI.  the  Philos.  emp.  9th  cent.  83  n. 

133  n  (1). 
III.  pope.  8ih  cent.  27.  37.  104 

n(5fe). 

IV.  pope,  9th  cent.  90 

V.  pope,  10th  cent.  140. 

VII.  pope,  10th  cent.  141. 

VIII.  pope,  10th  cent.  142. 

IX.  pope,  11th  cent.  181. 183.  214. 


LetmuUf  Waldeniians,  313  n  (19). 
LetmUus  Pilataa,  14th  cent.  422  n  (10). 
Laakard,  a  reform.  10th  cent.  159  n  (4). 
Loidkerutf,  of  Sena,  11th  cent.  224. 
L0i0tf,  of  Bavaria,  13th  cent.  322. 
— ^—  of  BaTaria,'emp.  14th  cent.  414. 

432  &G.  434.  450. 
the  Meek,  emp.  9th  cent.  57. 

68.  67.  72.  73.  74.  75.  78.  79. 

99.102. 
— i—  VII.  k.  of  France,  12th  cent. 

246  n  (14). 

VIII.  k.  of  Fr.  13th  cent.  406. 

-— — ^  IX.  or  St  Lewis,  k.  of  France, 

13th  cent.  324. 341. 403. 406. 
Libmratms,  general  of  the  Coelestine  Ere- 

mites,  13th  cent.  366. 
Lvkt  of  the  glonr  of  God,  disptttes  on, 

14th  cent  477  kc. 
fAmhoood,  Wm.  Ena.  bp.  15th  cent  520. 
Ufoif  a  Paulician,  llth,  cent  235  ^. 
UUkuaniantf  llth  cent.  171.  325. 
Xi^^Mf,  51.52.  231,  f«. 
livomofif,  convert.  12th  cent  241.  416. 
Ijoihards,  13th  cent  373:  14th,  441. 
454  f;^n^68).  479  n   (12):  15th, 

Lombard,  Peter,  12lh  cent  882  n  (65). 

894. 295.  297. 
Loquit,  Martin,  15th  cent  531. 
Lord^s  supper,  8th  cent.  51. 
LaUudr,  emp.  9th  cent  68. 
Luftic,  a  bpk,  12th  cent  243. 
ijueat  Chrysoberges,  bp  of  Cpl.  12th 

cent  279  n. 
■  bp  of  Tuy,  13th  cent  382. 

Ludus  II.  pope,  12th  cent.  265.  287. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent  271.  289. 

Ludger,  of  Mimeguen,9th  cent  89. 
Ui&piu9  Saxo,  14th  cent  469. 
LuUorand,  histor.  10th  cent.  136  n  (7). 
lAUhiMy  Raymund,  14th  cent  426  n  Qa). 

460. 
Lvjfoldut  Babenbernns,  14th  cent.  465. 
Iaipum,  Servatus,  ofFerrieres,  9th  cent. 

&.  72.  85  n  (44).  98. 107. 
iM^^Mtnu,  12th  cent.  305. 
Ludg^e,  John  de,  15th  cent  521. 
tyoM,  council  of,  AD.1245.  p.346.  AD. 
1274.  p.  347. 


Lyra,  Nicolaus  de,  14th  cent.  461  n  (95). 
469.  472. 

MacariitSf  Macros,  15th  cent.  510  n  (49). 

a  3cot,  9th  cent.  70. 

Mdgdtburgj  a  bpk,  10th  cent  129. 
MmUordymyetf  15th  cent  526. 
Mainhard.  first  bp  in  Livonia,  12th  cent 

241. 
MaladttOBy  writer,  14th  cent  463. 
MalUolus :  see  HammerUin. 
Malta,  knights  of,  249. 
Mamckaeatu,  or  Paulicians,  Cathari  Ac 

in  8th  cent  53:  9tb,  120,  121 :  10th, 

158:  llth,  233  kc:  12th,  306  ^: 

13th,  398  &c, 
Manud  Comnenus,  Gr.  emp.  12th  cent. 

300. 

Caritopulu8,bpof  Cpl.  13th,33^n. 

Chrysolaras,  14th  cent.  419  n  (2). 


422. 


•  Caleca,  14th  cent  458. 
-of  Cpl.  15th  cent  513. 


Mapkaeus  Ve^us,  15th  cent.  521. 

MareeUmus,  biographer,  8th  cent.  43. 

MarcMa,  James  de,  15th  cent.  535. 

MarcicnUeSfSth  cent  53. 

Marevs  of  Ephesus,  15th  cent  503. 510 
n  (51). 

Margaret  Porretta,  14th  cent  478, 

Margiana  enlightened,  8th  cent.  5. 

Manamu  Scotus,  llth  cent  212  n  (68). 

Maroxia,  10th  cent  141  n  (6). 

Marriages,  third  and  fourth,  condemn- 
ed, lOtb  cent.  155. 

MargOius  of  Padoa,14th  cent.  449  n  (56). 

— —  ah  Ingen,  14th  cent.  467. 

-  Ficinus,  15th  cent  489.  524. 


Martel,  Charles,  8th  cent.  8. 15. 
Martial,  St  his  apostleship  contested, 

llth  cent.  229  &c. 
Martin  11.  or  Marinus,  pope,  9th  cent. 

114:  10th  cent  141. 

■'  IV.  pope,  13th  cent  348. 

V.  pope,  15th  cent  495.  500. 

Mastinus  Polanus,  13th  cent.  334  n  ^). 
Mary,  St  worshi]^  of,  10th  cent.  157. 
Massalians,  Euchites,  14th  cent  477. 
^<ij!M»,  private,  51 :  for  saints,  115. 
Matha,  John  de.  13lh  cent  251. 
Jkahmni,  monks,  13tb  cent  351. 
Matilda,  and  her  donation,  llth  cent. 

191  (Sui.  n  (20).  200.  343. 
Matthew  Paris,  13th  cent.  334  n  (19). 
'  Aouaspartanus,  13th  cent.  365. 

of  Vendome,13th  cent  334  n(17). 

Blastares,  14th  cent.  456  n  (71). 

Florile^,  14th  cent  467. 

-»~^  Camanota,  15th  cent  513  n. 

Palmerius,  15th  cent.  521. 

MaadmuB  Planodes,  14th  cent.  419  n  (3) 
Payroll,  Francis,  14th  cent  459  n  (84). 
Maztn,  Nicolaas  de,  15th  cent.  507. 
MeehtUditf  13th  cent  385. 
Meder,  John,  15th  cent.  527. 
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Jlf^^MbtfyOfMensra,  15ch  eeat  631. 

Matnny  a  bpk,  lOth  cent.  IJS). 

Mm  of  Undemanding,  sect,  15lb  cent. 

642. 
Mendieawt  orden,  13th  cenL  351  ^. 

366^.3594^:  14tb,437:  15th,507. 
MenAwrg^  al^k,10th  cent,  129  n  (20). 
MesMHanay  I2th  cent.  305  SfH. 
Methodius  Con.  9th  cent.  81  n  (33).  98. 

miBS.  19th  cent.  59  f^.  n  (9). 

Miekmd  Anchialus,  12th  cent.  254  n  (8). 
—  Ancrianus,  14th  cent.  467. 

. Attaliota,  11th  cent.  211  n. 

I    Cerularius,  bp.  of  Cpl.  11th  cent. 

810  n  (62).  221.  U32,  223.  278. 

Caropalatee,  9th  cent.  100. 119. 

the  Stammer.  9th,  101. 102. 119. 

III.  Gr.  emp.  9th  cent.  66. 

Palaeologo>,  I3th  cent.  321.  348. 

Glycaa,  T2th  cent.  253  n  (3). 

'  '       I  of  Kiowy  converts  Russians,  126 

n  (8). 
■  de  Sfediolano,  15th  cent.  524. 
Psellus  9tli  cent.  66. 83  n.— jun- 
ior 11th  cent.  174  n  (4).  210.  219. 

St  ieast  of,  9th  cent,  lia 

-^^-.  Syncellns. 9th cent.  82.n83n.96 

of  Tbessalo.  12th  cent.  279  n. 

MUuiaus^  dn.  of  Polaod,  10th  cent.  125. 

JtfUTo/dpct,  11th  cent.  215. 

JMmmtef ,  (tVatrts  Minares.)  Francta- 

cans:  see jpa.  355. 
Miradse,  in  8th  cent.  13  n  (19) :  in  9th, 

95.127. 
Misa,  Jacobellus  de,  15th    cent.  499 

n  ^16). 
JMtsst,  who,  31. 
JUisffioiMineff,  in  8th  cent,  6—13 :  9th, 

57  4rc.  61:  10th,  123  fe:  11th,  161 

4^:  12tb,  240  A»:  13th,  320.  396: 

14th,  415:  15th,  483^. 
Moukuu  conyerted,  9th  cent.  594^. 
Megtde  or  Tartars,  13th  cent.  319.  417. 
MamUduM,  Francis.  14th  cent.  464.  471. 
MonmMic schools;  see  CstAeilrai schools. 
JIfefwto,  Bemhard,  histor.  38  n  (6). 
J|foiiiks,in8thcent.29&c:  9th, 781^: 

10th,  144  n  (12).  146:  11th,  202  la : 

12tb,  272  £^:  13th,  360  ^:  14th, 

437:  15tfa,606  4^. 
JIfoiiMK&ysttes,  8th  cent  63  o  (3) :  9th, 

118:  10th,  158:  lltb,233. 
ManothsliUs,  8th  cent  53. 
MonissonuSf  John,  14th  cent.  473. 
Jlbr4i^.*  see  Rdigieny  state  of. 
Mormmans  converted,  9th  cant.  59  ^. 
.Moritf,  Thomas,  14th  cent.  463. 
MosarMe  or  Gothic  liturgy,  231. 
Moses  Bar^has,  9th  cent  82  n  (37), 

148  n.  ' 

Muhammedankf  in  8th  cent.  5  r  in  9th, 

63^:  in  10th,  100:  in  lltb,  131. 

171  4^.  251  ^:  in  13th,  319.  325. 

327 :  in  14th,  417:  in  15tfa,  485. 
MussatMS,  Albertinus,  14th  cent.  463. 
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71 


Mffstie  thaoU 
Mifstks,  asi.  S57.  297. 

J^ataUSf  or'de  Natalibus,  Peter,  16th 

cent  523. 
JfmtdeniSf  John,  15th  cent  477. 
JVoifcrafitttf,  of  Cpl.  9th  cent  82  n. 
/Tavel'SouU,  ii^floO^vWy  14th  cent, 

477. 
Jfaumburg.  a  bpk,  10th  cent  129. 
JfOrissensUj  Ael.  Ant.  15th.  eeat:  625. 
Jfeophytus,12th  cent  254  n  (6). 
J>Pestor^  &ther  of  Russian  hist.  fiSi,  n  (7). 
J^estorians,  8th  cent  53  n   (2):  9tb, 

118:  10th,  123  Ax.  158:  11th,  161. 

233 :  13th,  319. 396 :  14th,  417 :  16th, 

486. 
J^eUer,  Thomas,  15th  cent.  619. 
Atcs,  second  council  of,  8th  cent  47  ^. 
Kiesphonu  Bryennius,  histor.  12ch  cent. 

Blemmida,  histor.  13th  cent.  830 

n  (5).  374. 

Cartopfaylaz,  9th  cent  82  n. 

Callistus.  14th  cent.  420  n  (6).  456. 

bp  of  Cpl.  9th  cent.  81  n  (30).  100 

na6).(17). 

Gr.  emp.  9th  cent.  100. 

Gregoras,  14th  cent.  419  n  (1). 

JifteetaSf  Acominatus,  or  Choniates,  Gr. 

histor.  13th  cent  330  n  (1).  374. 392. 

David,  Gr.  bp.  9th  cent  82  n  (36). 

Bizantinus,  12th  cent  278  n. 

Maroniae,  13th  cent.  375  n. 

Pectoratus,  11th  cent.  210. 

Seidus,  12th  cent  278  n  299. 

Serronms,  11th  cent.  21  n  219. 

Meodemus,  Eth.  monk,  15th  cent  613. 
MeoUms  de  Bentra,  abp  of  Peking,  14th 

cent  416. 

Cabasilaa,  14th  cent.  420  n  (7). 

of  Clairvanx,  12th  cent.  288. 

—.^  deC]emanci8,16th  cent,  614  a  (68). 

bp  of  Cpl.  9th  cent  83  n.l66. 

bp  of  Cpl.  11th  cent  211  n. 

Ilionysu,  16th  cent.  527. 

Dunkelspuhl,  15th  cent.  607.  G20. 

^—  Eytnericus,  14th  cent  465. 

de  Gorham,  14th  cent  468. 

Hanapos^  I3th  cent.  384. 

—  Hydruntinufl,  13th  cent.  375  n. 
Oresmius,  14th  cent  466. 

— ^  de  Mazen,  15th  cent  507. 

—  Simonis,  15th  cent.  526. 

I.  pope,  9th  cent  77.  90. 112.  113. 

11.  pope,  11th  cent  183.  214.  225. 

III.  pope,  13th  cent  343. 348.  364. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  348.  384. 

V.  15th  cent.  432.  487.  503  &c. 

JVSeow,  Armenian.  18th  cent.  147  n  ^). 
Medtr  jJoYmy  15th  cent  472  n  (7).  514. 
Msm,  Theodoric  de,  15th  cent  619. 
JVSItcf,  Cabasilas,  14th  cent.  457  n  (77). 
Damyla,  14th  cent,  547  n  (77). 
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Dozopatriiui,  lltb  cent.  210  d  (59). 

abp  of  Rhodef ,  14th  cent.  457.  n 

(77;.  ^ 

J>flne  Rocks,  abook,  1 3th  ceot.  409  n  014) . 
MthtarduSf  historian,  9th  cent.  90. 
Jfogaret,  Wm.  14th  cent.  428  &c.  431. 
MnninaUstSj  10th  cent.  137 :  11  th,  178 : 

12th,260:  13th,  389:  14th,424:  15th, 

490. 
Jforbert,  PraeiDonstatene.  12th  cent  275. 
JVormofw  persecute,  9th  cent.  64.  131. 
J^ono^pans  converted,  10th,  cent.  128. 
Mftarii,  among  Paulicians,  120. 
JfatJUngus,  of  Verona,  9th  cent.  106  n 

(34.) 
Jitotker,  historian,  10th  cent.  136  n  (13). 

BalbuluB,  10th  cent.  154. 

Atfiu,  in  12th  cent.  275  n  (38).  576. 

Occam f  Wm.  14th  cent.  424.  449  4^c.  n 

(56).  460. 470. 
OdUf  a  nun,  10th  cent.  125  n  (7). 
Odilo,  St.  10th  cent.  149  n  (34).  156. 
Odo,  of  Beauvais,  9th  cent.  113. 

bp  of  Cambr.  11th  cent.  177.  179. 

of  Cambray,  12th  cent.  284.  299. 

of  Clug.  lOth  cent.  140.  148  n  (28). 

Oecumeniiu  of  Tricca,  10th  cent.  147 

n(24). 
Oftring  of  Christ, ,  dispute,  12th  cent. 

300. 
Clficium  Divinunif  what,  115. 
OlaiUfSu  k.  of  Norway,  10th  cent  128. 
(HJbarty  of  Laubes,  10th  cent.  149  n  (33). 
OHva.  Peter  John,  13th  cent.  364  &c. 

448. 
Olyfnjfiodorns,  of  Alexandria,  147  n  (24). 
Ophilila,  Maurit.  de  Portu  Fildaeus,  abp 

of  Tuam.  11th  cent.  527. 
OrheUis,  Nicolaus  de,  15th  cent.  522. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  9th  cent.  116  n.  117  n. 

231. 
Order f  what,  among  monks,  147  n  (21). 
Orderie  Vitalis.  12tb  cent  287. 
Oreame,  Nicholas,  14th  cent.  424. 
Orkney  Islands,  converted,  10th  cent. 

128. 
OrtkodoxyJkoBi  of,  9th  cent.  102. 
Osoaldvs,  Pejbartus,  16th  cent.  526. 
0«Anu»r,  of  St.  Gall,  8th  cent.  11  n  (11). 
Olho,  the  Great,  emp.  10th  cent.  127. 

129.  142.  144. 

III.  omp.  10th  cont.  143. 

of  Frieingen,  12ih  cent.  287. 

bp  of  Bamberg,  12th  cent.  240. 

Oxford  university,  9th  cent.  68  n  (10) 

PaUeologns  Michael. Gr.  emp.lSlh  cent. 

321.  348.  .393. 

John.  15th  cent:  472.  502. 

Palamas,  Gregory,  14th  cent.  457  (79). 

477. 
i'aniiecU  of  Justinian,  discovered  in  12th 

cent.  257. 
PanotmitanuB,  Ant.  15th  cent.  488. 


PoHtheutM,  Idlhcent.  411 :  16th,  490. 

Papal  power,  in  8th  cent.  23  4^.  27  n 
(13).  30.  31  :  in  9th,  73  &c.  75  &c: 
in  10th,  144 :  in  11th,  180  &c.  188 
&c  n(18):  inl2th2e2&c:  in  13th, 
340  Ac.  347.  349:  in  14tb,  427.  428. 
436  •  in  15th,  493.  494  n  (8).  500. 

ParduluSf  bp  of  Laon,  9th  cent.  90. 

Paris  university,  12th  cent.  18.  256. 
332. 

Parma,  John  de,  13th  cent.  360.  393. 

Parturition  of  St.  Mary,  controversy  re- 
specting it,  9th  cent.  111. 

Parvus,  or  Petit,  John :  see  Petit, 

Pasaeifu,  or  Pasagii,  sect,  12th  cent  317. 

Paschal  II.  pope,  9th  cent.  89. 

II.   pope,  lltb  cent.  203.  216. 


m.  pope,  12th  cent.  267. 

Paschasius  Kadbert,  of  Corbey,  9tii 
cent.  86.  n  (48).  97.  104.  Ill  n.  224. 

Passau,  a  bpk,  8th  cent.  7  n. 

Patarini,  or  Paterini,  11th  cent.  194  n 
(23).  234. 

Patruxus,  Augustinus,  15th  cent  583. 

PwUeians,  sect  9th  cent  118—122: 
10th,  158 :  11th  cent,  233  &c :  13tli, 
368n.15tfa.539. 

Paul,  fath.  of  the  Paulic.  9tfa  cent  11& 

Diaconus,  8th  cent.  35  n  (44).  41. 

I.  pope,  8th  cent.  37. 

II.  pope,  15th  cent  605  n  (26). 

AnglicuB,  15th  cent.  519. 

-— ^  Carthagena  a  S.  Maria,  converted 
Jew,  15th  cent.  519. 

PauUnus  of  Aquileia,  8th  cent.  35  n  (41). 

Paulvtius  Futffinas.  14th  cent.  452. 

Pavo,  (Peacock,}  Reff.  15th  cent.  592. 

Pekinf,  an  abpk,  in  i4th  cent  416. 

PereauSj  James,  15th  cent  523. 

Persecutums,  in  8th  eent.  15. 16. 47 :  in 
9th,  63. 64:  in  10th,  131 132 :  in  11th, 
171.  235:  in  12th,  251.  271.  206  n 
(2).  307 :  in  13th,  366.  399  4^.  404— 
406:  in  14th,  416.  417.  445  Ac.  n 
(46).  452.  478 :  in  15th,  497  dte.  606. 

Pelsr,  de  Abano,  13th  cent  338  n  (43). 

de  Alliaco,  14th  cent.  460  n  (90). 

Alphonsus,  12th  cent  284. 299. 

bp  of  Antioob,  lltli  cent  210  n. 

abp  of  Amalfi,  11th  cent  222. 

of  Arragon,  I3ih  cent  348. 

Aoreoius,  14th  cent.  459  n  (86J. 

Bcrtrand,  jurist,  14lh  cent.  463. 

ofBlob,l!&hcent283n(68).299. 

Bruys,  12th  cent.  309. 

Bercharius,  14ih  cent.  466. 

Cantor,  12lh  cent.  295. 297. 

de  Castranovo,  13lh  cent.  399. 


404. 


■  Cetlani,  13th  cent.  400. 

-  Cellensis,  12th  cent.  289. 

-  de  Columbanio,  14th  cent.  465. 
•  Come8tor,12th  cent.  284  n  (70). 
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Dttmiamui,  11th  cent.  211  ii.(67). 

221. 

of  Dre8den,14th  cent.  499  n(16). 

of  Duisberg,  14th  cent.  463. 

an  Engl,  knight,  13th  cent.  383. 

GroBsulanofl,  I2th  cent  285. 

■  Herentalius,  14th  cent.  467. 

the  hermit,  11th  cent,  164.  166. 

John  01iva,13th  cent.364  &C.448. 

—^—•Lombard  ,12th  cent:  see  Lomhard. 
Maurice,  St.  of  Clugni,  12th  cent. 

274.  286. 299. 

de  Monte  Caaaino,  12th  cent.287. 

Paludanas,  14th  cent.  464. 

Siculua,  9th  cent.  Bl  n  (2S)»  120 

n(5). 

de  Vineia,  13th  cent.  329.  382. 

Valdengb,or  WaIdu8,from  whom 

the  Waldenaians,  12th  cent.  313. 
Petit,  John,  15th  cent. 499. 
Petrarch,  Francis,  14th  cent  422  n  (12). 
Petrobrueians,  sect,  12th  cent  280  n. 

(54).  309:  13th  cent  398  &^. 
PhUip  Augustus,  k  of  France,  12th  cent 

248.272.403. 
the  Fair,  k  of  France,  14lh  cent. 

428.431.482. 

of  Eichstadt)  14th  cent.  462. 

Grevius,  13th  ctnt  382. 

Herven^,  12th  cent.  287. 

de  Leidjs,  14th  cent  466. 

de  Monte  Calerio,  14th  cent  4G5. 

Ribotus,  14th  cent  4()6. 

Solitarius,  12th  cent  277. 298. 

of  Tarentum,  12lh  cent  287. 

of  Tripoli,  13th  cent.  337. 

de  Valois,  k  of  Fr.  14th  cent  414. 

PhiUppicus,  Bardanes,  8th  cent.  43  dtc. 
PhUowopkieal  truth,  oppoaed  to  theolo- 
gical, in  13th  cent  390 :  in  15th,  490. 
PhUoMophy,  in  8th  cent  17  S^ :  in  9th, 

66.6d:inl0th,l34.137:  in  11th,  176: 

in  12tb, 254.258  4^:  in  13th, 331 .333. 

336  ^  :  in  14tb,  420.  424 :  in  15th, 

4894^. 
Philotheus  Achillanus,  46G. 

bp  of  Cpl.  14th  cent  457  n  (78). 

Phoeat,  John,  12th  cent.  279  n. 
Photius,  bp  of  Cpl.  9th  cent  66.  80  n 

(29;.  96.  101.  112  &c. 
Phranza,  George,  15th  cent.  510  n  (50) 
Phundaites,  tho  Bogoniiles,  30un  (3). 
Picards,  or  Piccards,  sect,  532.  540.541. 

n(5). 
Picene,  Nicolaus,  15lh  cent  520. 
Picolominaeus,  Jntnea,  1.5ih  cent  522. 
PieuB,  John  Francis,  15ih  cent  489.524. 
Pilgrimages,  8th  cent.  39  n  (3). 
Piltchdorf,  Peter  de,  15th  cent.  521. 
Pipin,  k  of  France,  8th  cent.  8. 24  25. 
Pirmin,  St.  8th  cent.  10  n  (9). 
Piga,  council  of,  15th  cent  493. 
Pius  II.  f Aeneas  Sylvius,)  pope,  15th 

cent.  504  ^.  522.  532.  635. 


PlaJtina,  Bartholomew,  15th  cent.  505 

n  (26).  523. 
P/atoftM£t,8thcent]7:  12th,255:  13th, 

331 :  14th,  420 :  15th,  489  ice.  534. 
Pletho,  Gemistiue,  15ih  cent  489. 
Poggius,  John  Francis,  15th  cent.  489. 

PoZamic  theology:  see  TAeo/o^poIemic. 
PeiUs,  converted,  10th  cent  125.  161. 
Pomeranians  converted,  12th  cent.  240. 
PomponatiMS,  Peter,  15th  cent.  490. 
Pongilupus,  Herman,  13th  cent.  368  n. 
Pontanus,  John  Jovian,  15th  cent.  526. 
Poor  men  of  Lyons,  Waldenaians,  313. 
Poppe,  priest  of  Harold,  10th  cent  127. 
PorcA«<u5  Sal  vaticuB,  14th  cent  4153.472. 
Positive  theology,  what,  275. 
Patho,  of  Prum,  12th  cent  288. 
Poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  con- 
troversy about  it,  14th  cent  446  &e, 
Praemonstratensians,  12th  cent  275  4«. 
Pragfnatic  Sanction,  341 .  504  4«.  n(24). 
Preaching  Friars :  see  DonUnicans^SSA. 
in  8th  cent  40. 41 :  15th  529. 


Predestination  and  grace,  controveray 

on,  8th  cent.  106->110 ;  12th,  301. 
Presbyter  John,  12th  cent.  124.  244  n 

(1^).  252. 
Price  of  sin,  what,  22  n  (5). 
Printing  discovered,  15th  cent  487  n(3). 
Provisions,  pap.  14th cent  431.  434.501. 
Prudentius,  of  Troyes,  9ih  cent.  90. 107. 
Prum,  monastery  and  school,  18  n. 
Prussians  converted,  11th  cent   168. 

171 :  13th,  325.  416. 
Psdlus,  Michael,  9th  cent  66. 83  n. 

Michael  Jur.  11th  cent  174  n(4). 

Ptolomy,  of  Torcello,  14th  cent.  462. 
Publieani,  Paulicians,  234. 
Ptdleyn,OT  Pullus,Robert,12th  cent9B7. 
Purgatory,  10th  cent.  151. 
Puy,  Raymund  de,  founder  of  the  order 

of  St.  John  of  Jerus.  12th  cent.  249. 

Quadrioium  and  Trlvtum,  19.  176.  256. 
quietists,  Greek,  14th.  cent.  476^ 

Rabanus  Maurus,  9th  cent.  69. 83  n  (38). 

97.  98.  99.  105.  106  &c. 
Ra<i6ert,  Pascbosius:  see  Paschasius. 
Radbod,  k.  of  Friesland,  8th  cont.  6  n 

RSlknus,  Thomas,  16th  cent.  527. 
Rmdulphus  de  Diceto,  12th  cent  290. 

r^iger,  of  Beauvais,  12th  cent.  288. 

de  Rivo,  14th  cent  467. 

Ranier,  inquisitor,  13th  cent  399. 
Rasuy  ProcopiuB,  15th  cent  530. 
RMerius  of  Verona,  10th  cent  136  n 

tU).  148. 
Ratramn  or  Bertram,  of  Orbay,  9th  cent. 

70.  86  n  (49). 
Ratzebure,  a  bpk,  12th  cent.  242. 
Raulin,  John,  15th  cent  523. 
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Haymund  de  Ageles,  lltk  cmni.  216. 
-^-  earl  of  Toalouse,  lltli  ceot.  166. 
•— --  VI.  ftDd  VII.  eaorU  of  Toalouse, 

14th  ceDt.  399. 404.  406. 

Gaafradi,  13th  cent.  365. 

JordBB,  I4th  cent.  467. 

Martinii  13th  ceot.  380  n  (133). 

335.302. 
— ^  of  Penoafbrt,  13tb  cent.  339.  382. 

392. 
de  Puy,  Ibander  of  the  order  of  St. 

John,  12th  cent.  249. 
Baymer  of  Vercelli,  13th  cent  412. 

of  Pisa,  14th  cent.  461  n  (96.) 

Rsali$U,  70. 137. 178. 260. 389. 424. 490. 
jR^brm«<»0i»  of  religion  desired,  in  12th 

cent.  307:  in  13th,  399:  in  14th,  427: 

inl5tb,500&c.  529. 
A&n^ofthe  clergy, 8th  cent  22:  ]2tli, 

lUgino  of  Prum,  9th  cent.  88  n  (59). 
Rtffner  Lodbrock,  of  Jutland,  58:  « 
SaehetutH,  8th  cent.  10  n  (9).  18  n  (5). 
ReaurimSf  Sachonus :  see  Sachomts. 
BeUcSy  8th  cent.  38 :  9th,  96 :  10th,  151 : 

nth,  170:  12th  291. 
Religian,  state  of,  m  8th  cent.  20  Ac.  38 

^ :  in  9th,  71  &c.  93  &c :  in  10th, 

123. 133.  151 :  in  11  tb,  180.  217:  in 

12th. 243  &c.  261.  291 :  in  13th,  386 : 

in  14th,  469:  in  15th,  529. 
JUmignu  of  Lyons,  9th  cent.  88  n  (54). 

98.107.108. 
—-of  St.  Gennain  in  Anzerre,  9th 

cent.  88  n  (54).  115. 154. 
AsMrMtioitf,  papal.  431.  434.  501. 
Jtwwwis,  papal,  l4th  cent.  430  &e. 
ReuehHnf  John  :  see  C^nio. 
Riekf  Edmund,  13th  cent.  382. 
ittdbar^  of  Am]agh,14th  cent.438n  (28). 

Buriensis,  l4th  cent.  464. 

of  Cornwall,  13th  cent.  323. 

Hampolus,  14th  cent.  464. 

of  Hauston,  12th  cent.  289. 

1,  k.  of  England,  12th  cent.  248. 

261  n  (IV  272. 

Middleton,  13th  cent.  379  n  (126.) 

ofSt.  Victor,  12th  cent  282n  (61). 

294.297. 
Rigordus,  I3th  cent  334  n  (21). 
jBofrsrtof  Abrisoelles,  12th  cent  275. 
Capito,  or  Grosthead,  13th  (:ent 

335.  378  n  (120). 

earl  of  Flanders,  11th  cont.  166. 

—  duke  of  Normandy,  11th  cent  166. 
— ■-  k.  of  France,  llth  cent  174.  235. 

. Gniscard,  llih  cent  163. 184. 

Holkat,  14th  cent  464. 

de  Monte,  13th  cent  381. 

de  St  Marino,  13th  cent.  334. 

Retensis,  12th  cent.  286. 

of  Rheims,  12th  cent  284  n. 

de  Sorbonne,  13th  cent  333.  383. 

Kilwarbins,  13th  cent  384. 

Rodmrie,  k.  of  Spain,  8th  cent  15. 


Ximenius.  I3th  ceot  334  b  (20.) 

Rodvlpkus,  Ardens,  12th  cent.  284  n. 

of  St.  Tmdo,  12th  cent  285. 

Roger  Baoon,  13th  cent  338  n  (41).  379 

n  (124). 

of  Conway,  14th  cent  465. 

duke  of  Sicily ,  llth  cent  163  n  (9). 

de  Hoveden,  12th  cent.  290. 

Rall^f  Norman  prince,  10th  cent  124  <^. 
Ramuald,  of  Camaldali,  llth  cent  205. 
Romry  of  St.  Mary,  10th  ceot  157. 
RaseeUHf  Nomtn.  llth  cent  238  o  (12). 
RMcettiSy  Antonius  de,  15th  ceot  582. 
RoswUhay  nun,  10th  cent  150  n  (35.) 
Rugen,  island  of,  12th  cent  241. 
Rupert  of  Duytz,  12th  cent  281  n  (59). 

1^.299.301.303. 
Ruseians^  conrerted,  9th  cent  61  o  (14) : 

lOtb,  125. 126. 161. 
Ruyabrock^  John,  14th  cent.  460  n  (93). 

Ryekdf  fiionysins  a,  15th  cent  517  n  (7). 

SahhataU,  Waldenses,  12th  cent  313. 
SahdUcuSy  M.  A.  Coec.  15th  cent  525. 
Sahmtde^  Raymnnd,  15th  cent.  520. 535. 
Saehtmusy  Reinerius,  or  Rayner,  inquis- 
itor, 13th  cent.  308  n  (7).  383. 
Sa^aretlusy  Geihard,  13th  ceot  412. 
SaxtiUy  worship  of,  io  8th  cent  38 :  in 

9th,  94. 115:  io  10th,  153:  in  12tb» 

292. 
Salakeddin,  (Saladin,)  247, 248. 
StUis^urg,  a  bpk.  8th  cent  7  n. 
SabMUieysy  Porcfaetus,  14th  cent  473. 
Samogetae,  enlightened,  15th  cent  483. 
Samamae  of  Gaza,  llth  ceot  211  n. 
Smmuelf  Jew,  llth  cent  211  o  221. 
SanetniSy  k.  of  Arracoo,  llth  cent  831. 
SandeuSf  Felinos,  15th  cent  525. 
Sanutus,  Marinas,  14th  cent  462. 
Saracent,  8th  cent  15  &e:  9th, 63 n 

(2):  10th,  131:  llth,  163, 171:  IStb, 

246  &c.  253:  13th,  326.  327:  14th, 

416.  483. 
SaroUay  a.  of  Hangary,  lOtfa  cent.  196. 
atnonaroUoy  Jerome,  15th  eeot  515  4^. 

o  (65).  530.  533.  534. 
Saixo  Gremmaticus,  12th  cent.  289. 

Lodolphus,  14th  cent  464.  469. 

Saxons  converted,  8th  cent.  11  4«.  57. 
Scapular  of  the  Carmelites,  359. 
Sckitm  cf  the  Weaty  papal,  14th  cent  436 

^^:  15th,  502,  ^Ec. 
Sckiamsy  see  Heresies. 
Sehmidiy  Conrad,  15th  cent  543. 
ScholasUes :  see  Theology,  scholastic. 
Sekools,  in  8th  cent  18 :  in 9th, 67.  68: 

10th,  135:  llth,  174. 175  &e:  12th, 

255 &c:  13th,  332.  337:  14th, 421: 

15th,  487.  509. 
SeoHstSf  14th  cent.  471. 
Scotitf,  John  Erigena,  9tb  cent  68  n 

(10).  69.  87  n  ^).  97.  98.  99.  103. 

105. 107. 115. 
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-*-«  John  Daiw,  Mth  eent  468  n  (80). 

470  &o.  473.  478. 
&Aio«iCrioiu#,  sect  13Ui,  cent.  407. 639. 
Stffikimu  enlightened,  8th  cent  5. 
ScytUza,  John,  11th  cent  173  n  (2). 
Setbdnu,  a  Scot,  9th  cent  89.  97. 
SenmuWf  Bernardm,  myetic,  15th  cent. 

518  n  (77).  534. 
SaUmUiariiy  who.  295. 
SepanOss,  Paulicians,  119  n  (2). 
StrgimSf  a  Paolician,  9th  cent  121. 

II.  pope,  9th  cent.  90. 

III.  pope,  10th  cent  140. 

IV.  pope,  llth  cent  181. 

Sentmif  of  the  ever-bleMed  Tirgin,  13th 

cent  351. 
SieUian  monarchy,  what,  163  n  (9). 
aUfrid,  chronicler,  14th  cent  402. 
SigAertj  Gemblaeeneie,  12th  cent  284. 
a&^rid;  of  Mayence,  llth  cent.  215. 
^lamund,  emp.  15th  cent  494.497.530. 
sSmou  of  Durham,  12th  cent.  286, 

Junior,  llth  cent  210. 221.  ' 

Magiater,  or  Metaphraatea,  10th 

cent  147  n  (22). 
Magiater,  or  Logotbeta,  12th  eent 

272  n. 
of  Thenalonica,  I5th  cent  609 

Ac.  n  (47).  537. 
Sitmon  Fidatus,  14th  cent  464. 
-*—  a  Gr.  writer,  I3tb  cent.  375  n. 

of  Montfort,  13th  cent  404  n  (15). 

Simonetay  Boni&oe,  15th  eent  625. 
^'immy,  146. 192  &c. 
Sinrnus  of  Cp.  10th  cent  1^  n. 
Sistars  of  the  fiee  Spirit:  aee  BreUurm, 

^. 
aixtua  IV.  pope,  15th  cent  505  n  (27). 
SUmmimu  conrerted,  12th  cent  172. 

242. 
SnuirmgdMB,  9th  cent.  69.  89.  97. 
S^duoM  enlightened,  8th  cent  5. 
&&artMa,  PhUip,  12tb  cent.  277.  298. 
Solomom,  of  Constance,  9th  cent  92. 
Sorhonne,  founded.  13th  cent  333. 
SkMun  occupied  by  Saracena,  8th  cent 

85  4^ :  9th,  63 :  llth,  171 :  13th,  325 : 

14th,  416:  15th,  483. 
Sfmaf  Alphonsua  de,  15th  cent  516  n 

(66).  535* 
SlnrUf  Holy,  bis  procession  controvert- 
ed, 8th  cent.  49.  50 :  9th,  103  &«. 
— ^  his  miraculous  gifts,  a  controTcr- 

sy,  9th  cent.  Ill  n  (43). 
SpirthuUs.  a  party  of  Franciscans,  3 

^.  364.  3^  n.  432.  443  Ac. 
Spratger,  James.  15th  cent.  526. 
SUdimJsrers,  hereuca,  13th  cent  396n  (2). 
Siellay  John.  16th  cent  627. 
St^fkin  of  Augsburg,  12th  cent.  285. 

Harding,  J2th  cent  284  n. 

of  Hungary,  10th  cent  126. 

Langton,  abp  of  Canterb.  13th 

cent  37B  n  (110).  388. 
of  Liege,  lOtb  cent.  154. 


—  of  Orieana,  llth  cent  235  n  (7). 

IL  pope,  8th  oent  24.  25.  37. 

•'—  III.  pope,  8th  cent  37. 

— p-  V.  pope,  9tb  oent  91. 

VII.  pope,  10th  cent  92.  141. 

VIII.  pope,  10th  cent  141. 

IXjiope,  llth  cent.  214. 

of  Thiers,  llth  cent.  206. 

of  Toumay,  12th  cent  290. 

SterearoKum,  what,  105. 106  n  (33). 
SlerOf  HeniT,  14th  cent  461  n. 
attgvtata,  of  3t  Francia,442n  (35).  475. 
atSJt^  Simon,  13th  cent  369. 
Staie  philoaophy,  14th  cent  421. 
Sere6e,  Walaftid,  9th  cent  69. 86  n  (51). 

97. 115. 
SturmiuM  of  Fnlda,  8th  cent  11  n  (11). 
StifUaMU,  Mapa.  9th  cent  83  n. 
Smbekal-Jenty  Bth  cent  5  n. 
Svdhwy.  Simon,  14th  cent  489. 
Sum»  of  Denm.  10th  cent  127. 128.131. 
auidasj  10th  oent  147  dec.  n  (25). 
Summa  theologica,  what,  220. 391. 
Smuedendf  Paulician  cleigy,  120. 
Sm90,  Henry,  13th  cent  4S)  n  (24).  471. 
SwedtM  enligntened,  9th  cent  58. 
Swards-hearers,  knighta,  12th  cent  242. 
SyhesUr  II.  pope,  10th  oent  130. 137. 
138  n  (18).  143. 

HI.  pope,  llth  cent  182. 

Sgnropulus,  15th  cent  512  n. 

Symode:  see  Cknmeils. 

Taheritee  of  Bohemia,  15tbcent  531.  ^. 
TamerUnUj  or  Thmtr  Beg,  417. 
JkHgiU,  miasions  to,  161.  485. 
TamgueUm,   or  Tanauebmy  12th   cent. 

311  n  (16). 
Taramue  of  Cpl.  8th  cent  36  n. 
Tetrtmrsj  enlitfit  8th    oent  5:  10th. 

123.  ie. :  llth,  161 :  13th,  319 :  14th, 

415:15tb.485. 
r«ic2ar,  John,  I4th  cent  460  n  (93).  471. 
TemfUrSy  order  of,  15th  cent  219  Ac. 

suppressed,  431.  481  Ac 
Terminuet,  the  Nominalists,  490. 
TertiarH,  who,  369  n  (88).  443.  608. 
TaOonU  knights,  260.  325.  416. 
Til^MMi^,  histor.  9th  cent  69.  90. 
TfuMU  VI.  of  Camp.  13th  cent  323. 

Stampensis,  13th  cent  383. 

Theodora,  emp.  9ih  cent  59.  101. 119. 

of  Rome,  10th  cent  140  n  (5). 

JJkeodorie,  of  St.  Tmdo.  12th  cent  284. 
de  Apoldia,  13th  cent.  384. 


l%€odoruM,  Abocara,  81  n  (34).  99. 

Graptua,  9th  cent  31  n  (32).* 

Lasc.  13th  cent  321. 374  n  (IOC 

Metochita.  I4th  cent  420  n    ' 

Studites,  9th  cent  81 

100  n  (16),  (17). 
TTteodtdn  or  Deodnan,  llth  cent.  214. 
Jiuodulphue,  8th:cent.  36  n  (46). 
TkeoLogy^  ezegetio,  8th  cent.  39  Ac. : 

9th,  96  Ac.  10th,  164:  llth,  218: 
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l^h.  2d3  &C. :  13tb,  387  Ac. :  Uth, 

4G9:  15th,  533. 
TkeoUfgy,  didactic,  8th  cent.  88  «*.  42 : 

9th,  ife:  10th,  154  :  lllh,  216  &c.  : 

12th,  294  ^. :  13tb.  388  fyc. :  14th, 

469  &c.:  15th,  533^. 
Theology  polemic,  8th  cent.  43:  9th, 

99  &c.  :  10th,  154  du;. :  11th,  Jfil : 

12th,  299:    13th,  392:    14th,  472: 

15th,  534  fyc. 
Theology*  practic.  8th  cent  43 :  9tb,  98 : 

10th,  154:   11th,  221:    12th,    298: 

13tfa,391:  14th,  471^.:  15th,  533. 
Theology,  mystic,  8th  cent.  43 :  9th,  69. 

96  ^. :   12th,  294  :   13th,  390  SfC. : 

14th,471 :  15th,  533. 
ThsoUfgVy  scholastic,  8tb  cent.  42 :  9th, 

69.  98:   11th,  219  :  12th,  256.  295 

i^. :  13tb,  388  ^. :  14th,  470  :  15th, 

533  Ac. 
neophantsCen.  11th  cent.  210  n  (58). 

histor.  8th  cent.  32  n  (36). 

of  Nice,  9th  r«nt.  82  n. 

of  Nice,  14th  cent.  457  n(76).472. 

Huophitugy  Maronite,  8th  cent  53  n  (3). 

Gr.  emp.  9th  cent  66. 101. 

ThtophyUutfif  Acridtiyilih  cent.210  218. 

of  Cpl.  10th  cent  139  n  (3). 

TTkooritmuSy  12th  cent  279  n. 
Thereoa,  St  12th  cent  277  n  (44^. 
Thomas  Aquinas,   13th  cent.  293,  337. 

377  n  ril6). 388.  391 .492.  470 ^ 

or  Brabant,  14th  cent.  472. 

Bimdwardine,  14th  cent  433  n 

(15).  469. 

ofCantip.l3tb  oen«.379n  (121). 

of  India,  8th  cent  6  n  (1). 

■  Jorsius,  14th  cent.  462. 

of  Straab.  14th cent.  460n  (91). 

Stubbs,  14th  cent.  465. 

^Walleis,  14th  cent  464.  472. 

Wicke,  Wiccius.  13th  cent.385. 

Thomaodus,  k.  of  Bosn.  15th  cent  539. 
ThomiotSy  14th  cent  471. 
ThuringuuUf  8th  cent.  6.  7  n. 
Tihriea,  seat  of  Faulicians,  119. 
Timoihy,  Nestor.  8th  cent.  5  n.  53  n  (2). 
Timur  Beg :  sec  Tainerlane. 
Tomiianus,  Bernardin,  15th  cent  524. 
TosUUuM,  Al.  15th  cent  514  n  (59).  533. 
TVml,  council  of,  9th  cent  109. 
TransuhstantuUwHy  9th  cent.  104  &c. : 

lOtb,  151  n  (1)  :  llth  224  :  12th,  301 : 

13th,  386.  393^.395. 
Tranoylvanians,  llth  cent  162  n  (7). 
Trine  God,  a  controv.  9tb  cent.  110  4^. 
Trinity,  doctrine  of,  13tU  cent.  413. 
Trithemins,  John,  15th  cent.  488.  524. 
Trivet,  Nicoiaus,14th  cent  462. 
Trivium  and  i^^iadrivium,  19. 176.  256. 
Tudescus,  Nicolaus,  15th  cent  520. 
T^rkeotan,  enligbt  llth  cent  161. 
Turks,  in  8th  cent.  15 :  10th,  131 :  llth, 

171 :  12th,  252  :  14th,  417  :  15tb,  485. 
Tmrelupins,  sect,  13th  cent.  407.  539. 


IVirrseremala,  Johit  de, 517  n  f68).  535. 
Tuchiats,  enthusiast,  12th  cent.  305. 
Tyra,  mother  of  Harald,  10th  cent.  127. 
Tyrannieide,  advocated,  15th  eent  499. 

Ubertinus  de  Casalis,  446. 463. 
Udalriik  or  Ubrieh,  of  Angsburg,  153. 
of  Strasburff,  13th  cent.  384. 


Ulger  of  Angers,  i2th  cent.  255. 
UUerston,  Richard,  15th  cent  519. 
Ungchan,  Pres.  John,  12th  cent.  244  4^. 
UnUy  of  hum.  soais,  9th  centlll  n  (43). 
Universals,  see  Redistt  and  NondiuuisU. 
Universities :  see  Schools. 

ritti  of  Pbris,  332.  357  ^.  473. 

of  Prague,  15th  cent  496. 


University  i 


Unleavened  bread,  in  the  eucharist,  223. 
Urban  II.  pope,  llth  cent  165. 202.216. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent  271.  290. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  846.  383. 

V.  pope,  14th  cent  415.  434. 

VI.  pope,  14th  cent.  435. 


Usuardus,  martyrol.  9th  cent.  91. 
UHno,  Leonard  de,  15th  cent  521. 
Valence,  council  of,  9th  cent.  108  n  ( 
Valla,  Laurentius,  15th  cent  521.  5 
VaUisckolares,  canons,  13th  cent  350. 
VaUunUfrosians,  monks,  llth  cent.  206. 
Valois,  Felix  de,  13th  cent  351. 
Vargas,  Alphonsus,  14th  cent.  465. 
Vesalia,  John  de,  15th  cent  516  n  (64). 
Vernacular  tongue,  in  worship,  232. 
VieeUn,  of  Hameln,  12th  cent.  243. 
Victor,  II.  pope,  llth  cent.  183.  225. 

III.  pope,  llth  cent  201.  215. 

IV.  pope,  12th  cent  266. 

— -—  Richard  de  St  see  Bichard. 
Vigerus,  Marcus,  16th  cent  526. 
Vincent,  of  Beauvais,  13th  cent  334  d. 
VirgiUvs,  8th  cent  9  n  (7).  11  n  (11). 
Vitalis,  a  Furno,  14th  cent.  463.  469.  * . 
Vivaldus,  John  Ludov.  16th  cent  526. 
Vives,  John  LudoT.  16th  cent  526. 
VorUongus,  Wm,  15th  cent.  522. 

Waddkeam,Kdejn,  14th  cent  464. 

Walafrid  Strabo :  see  Strabo. 

Waldemar,  I.  of  Denmark,  241. 

Waldensians,  12th  cent  313.  their  origin, 
313.  314:  doctrines  and  lives,  Sn[5: 
church  officers,  31(i.— 13th  cent  396 
&c :  14th,  478 :  15th,  529.  539. 

Waldus,  Peter,  12th  cent.  313. 

IVaUis,  John,  13th  cent.  383. 

Walsingham,  Tho.  15th  cent  521. 

Walter,  a  Beghard,  14ih  cent  479  n  (12). 

Burley,  14th  cent  424.  460  n  (89). 

Mapes,  13th  cent  334  n  (16). 

of  fet  Victor:  see  Gualter. 

Water,  cold,  ordeal  by,  116  n  (4). 

Wearers,  Brethren,  373. 

Wenddbert  of  Prum,  9th  cent.  90. 

Wernerus  Rollwinck  de  Laer,  524. 

Wessel,  John,  15th  cent.  515  n  (64). 

WhiU  Brethren,  sect,  15tfa  cent.  541. 
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WickUffk,  John,l4tfa  cent.  4394^.n  (34). 

499. 
WieJd^fiUs,  441.  529. 
Widekmd,  Saxon  chief,  8th  cent.  12. 
9Fi£Ae2mtna,faDatic,13tb  cent.411  n  (29). 
WiUiamy  Alvernus,  13tb  cent.  388. 

Arnold,  13th  cent.  400. 

of  Auxerre,  12th  cent.  283. 

of  St.  Amour,  13tb  cent.  368.  380 

n  (129). 

BritO)  or  Armoricus,  333  n  (15). 

of  Cbampeaoz,  12th  cent.  301. 

— < —  the  Conqueror,  11th  cent.  175. 
■  de  Courtenav,  14th  cent.  439. 


Durand,  13tb  cent.  379  n  (123). 

-  of  Hirachau,  11th  cent.  205. 

•  Major,  13th  cent.  384.  . 

•  of  Malmsbunr,  12th  cent.  286. 

•  Mardagot,  14th  cent.  461  n. 
■  of  Nangis,  13th  cent.  335  n  (27). 

Neubrigenaifl,  12th  cent.  290. 
.  Noirent,  12th  cent.  294. 

•  of  Paris,  13th  cent.  378  n  (118). 

•  Perald,  13th  cent  380  n  (131). 

of  Rheima,  12th  cent.  282  n  (64). 

■"  de  Seligniaco,  13th  cent.  381. 

Thorn,  14tb  cent.  467. 

of  Tyre,  12th  cent  289. 

Wodford,  14th  cent  467. 

WmdmMu,  of  Metz,  11th  cent  215. 
mUiftaU,of  Eich8tadt,8thcent  11  n.37. 
WiUibrandofOldenbms,  13th  cent.  381. 
WiUdbrord  of  Utrecht,  6th  cent.  7  n. 


462. 


461. 


462. 


Wimphdmgius,  James,  1.5th  cent.  526. 
Wmrfrid,  or  Boniface,  apostle  of  Uer  - 

many,  8tb  cent.  6  ^.  n  (2). 
WUUdnd,  bistor.  10th  cent.  136  n  (8.) 
Witnesses  of  the  Uuth,  11th  cent  217: 

12th,  309  fyc.  313  fyc :  ]3tb,  396  ^  : 

14th,  439  4«:  15th,  529. 
WoleUrrUr,  dk.  of  Russia,  10th  cent  125. 
Wotfhardus^  of  Eichstadt,  9th  cent  91. 
Worship ^wxhWc:  see  Cersmimus, 
Writers.  Greek,  in  8th  cent  32:  9th, 

80  :  10th,  147  :  11th,  210  :  12th,277 : 

13th,  374 :  14th,  456 :  15tb,  509. 
Writers,  Latin,  in  8th  cent.  33 :  9tb,83 : 

10tb,148:  lltb,211 :  12tb,379  :  13tb, 

376:  14tb,456:  15th,  512. 
Wurtzburg,  a  bpk,  8th  cent.  7  n. 

Ximenssy  Francis,  15th  cent  482.  527. 
— *  Franciscus,  14tb  cent  468. 
XaphiUn,  George,  12tb  cent.  279  n. 
John,  11th  cent  211  n. 


Younger  wn,  among  the  Cathari,  309. 

Zahardla,  Francis,  14th  cent.  468. 
Zaekariasy  pope,  8th  cent.  24.  37.  55. 
of  Chrysopolis,  12th  cent.  288. 


Zamoraf  Alpbonsus,  16tb  cent.  527. 
ZeitZy  a  bpk,  10th  cent  129  n  (20). 
ZdaioTMf  Franciscans,  13th  cent  360. 
Zenghly  Atabec,  12tb  cent.  246. 
Ziskay  John.  15tb  cent.  530.  540. 
Zonarasy  John,  12th  cent  66. 253  n  (4). 

278  299 
Zit^fheny  Gerhard  of,  14Ui  cent  471. 
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